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RUSSIA  AND  ENGLAND. 


SELDOM  has  the  death  of  any  pnblic  man  cansed  so  sndden  and  so 
great  a  change  in  public  feeling  towards  him  as  the  death  of  the 
iate  Tsar  has  caused  in  England.  The  resignation  of  the  illustrious 
(wtient  during  his  lingering  and  painful  illness  ;  his  discharge  of  his 
public  duties  almost  to  the  last  day  of  his  life ;  his  unostentatious  piety ; 
iiis  exemplary  character  as  a  husband  and  father ;  the  purity  of  his 
court ;  his  splendid  service,  in  spite  of  many  provocations,  to  the 
cause  of  peace;  together  with  the  pathos  of  the  most  solitary  of 
widowhoods,  that  of  the  bereaved  consort,  still  young,  of  the  greatest 
of  autocrats,  out  of  whose  life  one  blast  of  desolation  has  swept  all  the 
greenness  and  the  blossom — all  this  has  appealed  to  the  imagination 
and  sympathy  of  our  nation  at  large  with  a  force  and  directness  as 
genuine  as  they  are  universal.  The  knowledge  of  it  helped  to  cheer  the 
last  days  of  the  dying  Emperor,  and  its  first  fruit  was  visible  in  the  order 
sent  to  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  East  to  cultivate  friendly  relations 
with  the  British  fleet.  The  Russian  press  has  reciprocated  the  friendly 
sentiments  of  the  British  press,  and  both  countries  were  thus  pre- 
pared to  welcome  and  applaud  Lord  Rosebery's  announcement  of 
the  better  understanding  which  his  Government,  aided  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  had  succeeded  in  establishing  between  the  two 
Governments. 

The  present,  then,  seems  a  favourable  opportunity  for  reviewing  in 
brief  the  causes  of  antagonism  between  the  two  countries,  and  for 
inquiring  whether  their  political  interests  clash  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  For,  after  all,  the  policy  of  every  nation  is,  in  the  last  resort, 
governed  by  what  it  believes  to  be  its  interests.  If  Russia  believed  that 
her  interests  would  be  served  by  thwarting  British  policy  and  damaging 
or  destroying  our  rule  in  India  or  elsewhere,  I  have  as  little  doubt 
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that  she  wonid  eventnally  yield  to  the  temptation  as  I  have  that 
England  would  prove  just  as  fallible  under  the  stress  of  a  similar 
temptation.  The  difference  between  the  two  nations  is  that  Russia 
takes  a  much  more^  enlightened  view  of  her  interests  in  this  respect 
than  England  takes  of  hers.  In  a  despatch  during  the  controversy 
on  the  Eastern  Question  in  1877  Prince  Gortschakoff  said :  *'  It  is 
really  painful  to  see  two  great  States  [Russia  and  England],  which 
together  might  regulate  European  questions  to  their  mutual  advantage 
and  the  benefit  of  all,  excite  themselves  and  the  world  by  an  antagonism 
founded  on  prejudices  or  misunderstandings."  *  This  is  the  language 
of  reason  and  common  sense,  and  Russia  has  often,  during  the  last 
half-centary,  striven  to  come  to  a  friendly  understanding  with  Eng- 
land as  regards  both  India  and  Turkey.  From  the  point  of  view  ot 
British  interests  we  have  no  motive  for  thwarting  Russian  policy  in 
Turkey,  except  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  her  from  using  Constan- 
tinople or  any  other  coign  of  vantage  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  a 
base  of  operations  against  us  in  India.  But  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
Russia  has  no  designs  on  India,  it  is  obvious  that  her  operations  in 
Turkey  cannot  affect  us  injuriously,  however  they  might  affect  Germany 
and  Austria  and  the  nascent  Principalities  which  are  rising  over  the 
ruins  of  the  Ottoman  domination  in  Europe.  I  do  not  insist  on  the 
declarations  of  Russian  Sovereigns  and  statesmen  that  Russia  has  no 
designs  on  India,  though  such  declarations  have  been  frequent  and 
emphatic.  In  1877  Prince  Gortschakoff  derided  the  alleged  designs  of 
Russia  on  India  as  a  fable  ''  belonging  to  the  domain  of  political 
mythology.''  And  in  the  same  year  the  Tsar  solemnly  declared  that 
he  ^^  had  not  the  slightest  wish  to  menace  the  interests  of  England 
either  with  regard  to  Constantinople  or  Egypt,  the  Suez  Canal  or  India* 
With  respect  to  India,  his  Majesty  not  only  considers  it  impossible  to 
do  so,  but  an  act  of  folly  if  practicable." t  But  I  am  going  to  build  po 
conclusion  on  those  declarations,  convinced  though  I  am  of  their 
sincerity.  For  the  sake  of  argument,  I  will  even  assume  that  they 
were  all  intended  as  a  blind  to  lull  England  into  a  treacherous  dream 
of  fancied  security  while  Russia  was  secretly  preparing  mischief  against 
her.  I  am  ready  to  make  any  concession  against  Russia,  provided 
believers  in  the  Russian  bugbear  will  make  one  little  concession  to 
me  in  return,  namely,  that  Russia  is  not  a  nation  of  lunatics.  Putting 
the  Tsar's  good  faith  and  motives  aside,  is  it  true,  in  matter  of  fact, 
that  to  harbour  any  design  of  invading  India  would  be  not  only  to  aim 
at  the  impossible,  but  to  perpetrate  "  an  act  of  folly,  if  practicable  "  ? 
Let  me  test  the  assertion  by  the  irresistible  logic  of  facta 

Let  us  then  consider,  in  the  first  place,  what  an  invasion  of  India 
by  Russia  would  mean  in  a  military  point  of  view.     Her  last  war 
against  Turkey  obliged  her  to  put  about  half  a  million  of  men  into 
♦  "  Turkej."  No.  1  (1877).  p.  736.  f  *•  Turkey,"  No.  9  (1878),  p.  2. 
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the  field,  and  it  took  her  nearly  a  year  to  defeat  her  foe.     Yet  she 
was  fighting  for  the  most  part  in  the  raidat  oF  a  friendly  population. 
Her  lines  of  communication  with  her  base  were  free   from  any  risk 
of  interruption.     She  had  the  aid  of  Roumania  in  her  commiasariat 
and  in  supplying  her  with  30,000  excellent  troops,  and  of  Servia  and 
Montenegro,  who  engaged  a  considerable  number  of  Turkish  troops. 
If,  with  all  these  advantages,  it  took  Russia  nearly  a  year  to  subdue 
the   Ottoman  Empire,  would  she   be  likely  to  invade  India  with  a 
amaller  army  than  she  found  necessary  to   launch  against  Turkey  ? 
But    considering    the    absence    of    railways  and    the  nature    of  the 
country  she  would  have   to   traverse,  500,000    men    would  certainly 
reel  aire  doable  that  number  of  camp  followers.     There  would,  there- 
fore, be  a  million  and  a  half  of  human  beings  to  feed*     The  Afghans 
would    be    bitterly    hostile,    for    whatever    their    feelings   might    be 
towards  us,  they  would  aid  us  heartily  against  the  invaders  of  their 
country.     The  conquest  of  Afghanistan  required  some  70,000  of   our 
I  best   troops  in  the  last  war,  and  the   Afghan   army   is  much  better 
armed    and    drilled   than  it    was   then,  and   would,  in    case    of   a 
Ruflciiiii  invasion  of  India,  have  all  the  aid  that  we  could    give  it  in 
L officers   and    war    material       Nor    are    the  Russian   possessions   in 
[Central  Asia  so  securely  consolidated   that  Russia   could   absolutely 
^depend  on  the  loyalty  of  the  Khanates,     The  march  of  an  army  of 
invasion  from  the  Oxus  to   the  gates  of   India  would  be  a  terrible^ 
Qfidartaking  even  if  there  were  no  dangers  eti  route.      The  interven- 
ing space   bristles  with  a  series  of  lofty  mountain  ranges,  in  which 
there  are  but  few  passes,  most  dangerous  to  an  invading  army,  so  that 
.A  laFg«  force  would  have  to  be  left  behind  to  keep  open  the  commu- 
puicationa. 

Taking  all  these  facta  into  consideration,  we  may  safely  assert  that 
by  the  time  the  Russian  army  reached  the  frontier  of  India  it  would 
be  reduced  by  half  its  numerical  strength  ;  in  other  words,  Russia 
would  face  us  with  an  army  of  250,000  men.  Bot  that  army 
i  would  be  at  a  great  distance  from  its  base,  with  a  hostile  country — 
itainous,  roadless,  barren — behind  it,  and  probably  a  population 
Jy  disaffected  within  its  own  frontier.  The  preparations  and  the^ 
together  would  occupy  many  months,  and  that  interval  would 
Q8  ample  time  to  prepare  for  the  invaders.  Besides  harassing 
1  on  the  march  by  co-operation  with  the  Afghans,  and  doing  our 
to  Btir  up  disaffection  in  their  rear,  we  should  be  able,  as  they 
from  the  few  passes  available,  to  meet  them  in  greatly  superior 
3gtb«  aided  as  we  should  certainly  be  by  the  forces  of  the  native 
We  should  be  close  to  our  supplies,  with  nothing  to  inter- 
with  the  lines  of  our  communication  ;  and  oar  resoarces  in  men 
and  tneftna  would  be  practically  inexhaustible-  Defeat  to  the  Russian 
anoy  under  such  circumstances  would  mean  annihilation.    Its  prestige 
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gone,  swarms  of  enemies  would  rise  up  behind  and  around  it  to  cnt 
off  its  retreat ;  and  the  blow  of  so  great  a  disaster  would  not  only 
imperil  the  position  of  Russia  in  Asia ;  it  would  shake  her  to  her 
centre  in  Europe. 

But  let  us,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  assume  the  improbable  con- 
tingency of  our  being  defeated  in  our  first  encounter  with  the  Russian 
army  of  invasion.  This  would  be  serious,  as  it  might  encourage  dis- 
affection on  the  part  of  some  of  our  native  population.  But  we 
should  have  made  ample  preparation  for  such  an  event ;  and  with 
the  certainty  of  being  able  to  rely  on  the  loyalty  of  the  most  warlike 
tribes,  the  loss  of  a  battle  would  not  be  the  same  thing  to  us  that  it 
would  be  to  Russia.  To  her  it  would  be  absolute  ruin ;  to  us,  with 
all  India,  and  the  sea,  and  a  land  seamed  with  railways,  behind  us 
and  under  our  control,  it  would  only  be  a  misfortune  from  which  we 
could  soon  recover. 

But  if,  contrary  to  all  rational  calculations,  Russia  should  succeed 
in  breaking  our  power  in  India  and  driving  us  to  our  ships,  she  would 
only  be  at  the  beginning  of  her  troubles.  She  would  be  obliged  to 
conquer  India  for  herself.  Her  only  chance  against  us  would  lie  in 
sedacing  a  large  proportion  of  our  Indian  subjects  from  their  allegiance 
and  turning  their  arms  against  us.  But  does  any  one  suppose  that 
the  natives  of  India  would  help  Russia  to  get  rid  of  us  in  order  to 
put  their  necks  under  her  yoke  ?  '*  Ah !  Jamie,  Jamie,"  said  "  the 
witty  monarch  "  to  his  brother,  when  he  told  him  of  a  rumoured  plot 
against  the  king's  life,  "  you  may  be  very  sure  that  nobody  will  kill 
me  in  order  to  make  you  king."  We  may  be  very  sure  that  the 
natives  of  India  would  not  help  to  kill  our  rule  in  order  to  put  that 
of  Russia  in  its  place.  So  that  Russia,  after  driving  us  (ex  hypothcsi) 
out  of  the  country,  would  find  herself  surrounded  by  hostile  popula- 
tions— both  those  who  helped  her  against  us  and  those  who  fought  on 
our  side.  She  would  have  to  subdue  India  for  herself  and  reorganise 
its  Civil  Service  ;  and  no  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  think  out 
the  problem  can  doubt  that  Russia  would  lose  much  more  than  she 
gained  by  the  conquest  of  India. 

And  what  possible  motive  could  Russia  have  for  wantonly  runniug 
so  tremendous  a  risk  ?  The  loss  of  India  would  be  a  great  blow  to 
our  prestige  and  pride ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  other 
great  Power  would  care  to  step  into  our  place.  India  is  a  poor 
country,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  population  under  a  civilised  govern- 
ment is  niakiug  it  gradually  poorer.  Its  possession  is  certainly  more 
useful  to  us  than  it  would  be  to  any  other  Power ;  and  Russia  is,  of 
all  Powers,  the  one  to  which  India  would  be  of  least  use.  It  would 
be  more  likely  to  impoverish  than  to  enrich  her  exchequer,  even  if 
she  got  possession  of  it  without  striking  a  blow.  She  needs  no  outlet 
for  a  redundant  population.     On  the  contrary,  her  population  is  far 
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too  sparse  for  the  territories  over  which  she  rales.  And  in  the  event 
of  war  with  a  superior  naval  Power  India  would  be  a  great  embarrass- 
ment to  her.  In  short,  if  the  enemies  of  Bussia  could  devise  a  scheme 
more  certain  than  any  other  to  lead  her  to  ruin,  it  would  be  to 
tempt  her  to  engage  in  the  desperate  hazard  of  a  war  of  conquest  in 
India.  Her  possessions  are  already  vaster  than  she  can  properly 
manage,  and  what  she  needs — and  every  Russian  statesman  knows  it 
— is  a  long  spell  of  peace  to  develop  her  enormous  resources  and  con- 
solidate her  unwieldy  empire  by  the  gradual  diffusion  and  enlargement 
of  liberal  institutions,  of  which  she  already  possesses  the  model  and 
firamework  in  her  ancient  provincial  assemblies.  So  that  in  refusing 
to  believe  that  Bussia  has  any  designs  upon  India  I  am  not  crediting 
her  with  any  transcendental  unselfishness,  or  any  unusual  freedom 
from  political  ambition.  I  am  simply  judging  her  by  the  rule 
of  self-interest,  and  giving  her  credit  for  nothing  beyond  the 
possession  of  ordinary  common  sense  and  reasoning  faculties.  Well 
might  Prince  Gortschakoff  characterise  this  craze  about  a  Russian  inva-' 
sion  of  India  as  an  absurdity  **  belonging  to  the  domain  of  political 
mythology."  The  invasion  of  India,  as  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  said 
truly,  is  **  not  only  impossible,  but  would  be  an  act  of  folly  if  practic- 
able." Our  own  highest  military  authorities  have  always  taken  that 
view  of  the  question.  Lord  Hardinge,  who  afterwards  succeeded  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  as  commander-in-chief,  ridiculed  the  fear  of  a 
Russian  invasion  of  India  as  **a  political  nightmare."  **  Lord  Hardinge 
is  quite  right,"  said  the  Duke,  when  this  was  reported  to  him.  '*  Kely 
upon  it,  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Russia  in  that  direction." 

But  is  it  equally  certain  that  Bussia  would  not  use  her  position  in 
Central  Asia  to  trouble  us  in  India  in  the  event  of  a  war  between 
her  and  England  ?  Certainly  Bussia  would  set  a  unique  example  of 
magnanimity  if  she  failed  to  avail  herself  of  any  chance  of  crippling 
her  adversary.  But  so  long  as  we  rule  our  Indian  subjects  justly 
Russia,  with  all  the  will  in  the  world,  could  do  us  no  harm.  Well 
governed  and  contented  populations  are  impervious  to  foreign  intrigue. 
But  if  we  mind  our  own  business  and  look  after  our  own  interests, 
what  possible  quarrel  can  we  have  with  Bussia  ?  An  invasion  of 
India,  as  I  have  shown,  would  argue  so  deliberate  an  intention  to 
commit  political  suicide  on  the  part  of  Bussia,  that  we  may  dismiss 
all  arguments  founded  on  euch  an  hypothesis  to  the  realm  of  fairy 
tales.  The  only  imaginable  casus  belli  between  the  two  countries 
would  be  some  aggression  by  Bussia  on  the  Ottoman  Empire; 
notably  any  movement  having  for  its  object  the  conquest  and  per- 
manent possession  of  Constantinople.  But  England  is  not  specially 
interested  in  Constantinople,  except  in  so  far  as  its  possession  by 
Russia  might  be  supposed  to  give  her  sl  point  cCappxd  for  attacking 
India.    But  would  it  do  so  ?    Only  on  the  assumption  that  we  should 
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be  able  in  case  of  war  to  use  the  Suez  Canal  for  warlike  purposes. 
But  that  is  impossible  for  two  reasons.  We  are  debarred  by  an  inter- 
national treaty  which  has  closed  the  canal  against  the  warships  of  all 
belligerents ;  and  even  if  there  were  no  international  barrier,  no  Grovern- 
ment  would  be  so  mad  as  to  make  the  venture,  for  it  would  simply 
be  sending  its  ships  into  a  trap.  The  best  living  authority  on  that 
subject  is  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of 
it.  It  is  his  opinion  that  a  belligerent  could  easily  detain  his  adver- 
sary's ships  in  the  canal  for  at  least  three  weeks  by  sinking  an 
obstruction  in  their  path.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  no  Govern- 
ment would  run  such  a  risk  even  if  the  caual  were  not  neutralised 
by  international  agreement.  And,  besides,  the  sea  voyage  to  India 
has  been  so  abridged  that  there  would  be  no  inducement  to  run  the 
smallest  risk  in  using  the  Suez  Canal.  It  follows  that  Constantinople 
has  no  bearing  at  all  on  the  defence  of  India,  and,  consequently,  that 
England  has  no  special  interest  in  keeping  Russia  out  of  it.  Indeed, 
if  the  safeguarding  of  India  be  the  supreme  aim  of  our  policy  in 
"Turkey,  the  voice  of  prudence  would  seem  to  counsel  our  Grovem- 
•ment  to  encourage  Russia  to  Constantinople.  For  does  any  one  in 
'his  senses  imagine  thatx  Russia  at  Constantinople,  with  the  rich 
inheritance  of  the  Sick  Man  at  her  feet,  would  be  so  stark  mad  as  to 
engage,  for  no  conceivable  reason,  in  a  policy  of  Qiiixotic  adventures 
in  India  ?  In  short,  Russia  has  no  motive  to  vex  us  in  India,  except 
in  so  far  as  it  might  enable  her  to  give  us  checkmate  in  Turkey.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  no  motive,  from  a  British-interest  point  of 
view,  to  checkmate  Russia  in  Turkey,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  her  from  vexing  us  in  India.  Our  respective  interests, 
viewed  in  the  dry  light  of  reason,  clash  nowhere.  Of  all  the  Powers 
of  Europe  we  are  the  two  who  have  most  to  gain  by  a  friendly  under- 
standing, and  most  to  lose  by  a  policy  of  antagonism.  If,  therefore, 
I  do  not  advocate  the  substitution  of  Russian  for  Turkish  rule  at  Con- 
etantinople,  it  is  not  because  I  fear  any  danger  to  British  interests 
from  such  a  solution  of  the  Eastern  Question,  but  because  I  do  not 
think  that  an  exclusive  regard  to  its  own  interests  is  the  noblest  or 
the  most  beneficial  aim  of  a  nation's  ambition.  The  capital  of 
European  Turkey  belongs  of  right  to  the  Christian  population  of 
European  Turkey  ;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
confederate  statesmanship  of  Europe  to  make  such  provision  as  shall 
leave  Constantinople  to  its  rightful  owners  when  the  Ottoman's  hour 
of  doom  shall  have  struck. 

But  is  it  certain,  after  all,  that  Russia  desires  Constantinople  ?  I 
can  imagine  the  smile  of  incredulity  with  which  some  readers  will 
greet  that  question.  Well,  let  us  again  apply  the  test  of  self-interest. 
If  it  can  be  shown  that  it  would  clearly  be  to  the  interest  of  Russia 
to  possess  herself  of  Constantinople,   I   will  admit   that   she   will 
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endeavour  to  obtain  possession  of  it,  all  protestations  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Russia  has  never  had  a  more  ambitious  or  more  imperious 
Sovereign  than  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  might  have  occupied  Constantinople  in  1829,  had  he  wished  to  do 
so.  This  has  been  sometimes  disputed,  but  on  insufiScient  grounds. 
Granting  all  that  has  been  said  as  to  the  inefficient  state  of  the 
Russian  army  of  invasion — and  the  evidence  on  that  point  seems  to 
me  far  from  conclusive — still  Russia  was  not  exhausted,  and  she 
could  have  reinforced  her  army  without  any  great  difficulty.  But 
Turkey  was  utterly  exhausted.  Her  fleet  destroyed ;  her  old  army 
eyetem  just  abolished;  her  new  levies  demoralised  by  defeat;  her 
exchequer  empty ;  she  lay  prostrate  and  helpless  at  the  feet  of  her 
conqueror.  Nor  was  any  of  the  great  Powers  prepared  to  offer  any 
resistance  to  the  military  occupation  of  Russia  by  Constantinople, 
All  acknowledged  that  the  Porte  had,  by  its  insolence  and  misdeeds, 
forfeited  the  sympathy  of  the  civilised  world.  The  reason  of  Russia's 
eelf-restraint  on  that  occasion  was  given  by  Count  Nesselrode,  three 
months  after  the  Peace  of  Adrianople,  in  a  private  letter  addressed 
to  a  member  of  the  Imperial  family — not  published  at  the  time,  and 
therefore  free  from  any  political  arriirc  pcns4e.  The  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor's letter  states  Russia's  policy  so  frankly  and  succinctly  that  it 
deserves  to  be  put  on  record : 

"  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  our  armias  from  marching  on  Constan- 
tinople and  overthrowing  the  Turkish  Empire.  No  Power  would  have 
opposed,  no  danger  menaced  us,  if  we  had  given  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
Ottoman  monarchy  in  Europe.  But,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Emperor,  that 
monarchy,  weakened  and  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  is  more  advan- 
tageous to  our  interests,  political  and  commercial,  than  any  new  combination 
which  might  force  us  either  to  extend  our  territories  by  conquest,  or  to 
fiubstitute  for  the  Ottoman  Empire  some  States  which  would  not  be  slow 
to  compete  with  us  in  power,  in  civilisation,  in  industry  and  wealth.  It  is 
on  this  principle  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  has  always  regulated  his  rela- 
tions with  the  Divan." 

In  the  summer  of  1853  Count  Nesselrode  made  a  similar  disclaimer 
officially  on  behalf  of  his  Imperial  master.  The  Eastern  Question 
was  then  approaching  an  acute  stage.  The  abominations  of  Turkish 
misrule  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
smarting  from  a  snub  recently  administered  to  him  by  Nicholas  on 
his  assumption  of  the  Imperial  title,  and  anxious  to  establish  his 
position  in  the  brotherhood  of  European  Sovereigns  by  a  great  war  in 
alliance  with  England  against  the  Monarch  who  had  dared  to  snub 
him,  contrived  the  Crimean  War.  Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of 
peace,  there  was  another  man  of  potent  influence,  who  also  had  a 
private  quarrel  to  avenge  with  Nicholas — Sir  Stratford  Canning, 
then  British  Ambassador  at  the  Porte.     Between  the  two  England 
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was  skilfully  maDCBuyred  intx)  what  I  hambly  venture  to  consider  one 
of  the  most  unjustifiable  wars  of  modern  times.  Napoleon's  private 
grudge  was  quickened  by  his  desire  to  enlist  Catholic  France  in 
support  of  his  parvenu  *  dynasty,  and  the  rivalry  between  Bome  and 
Russia  for  the  protectorate  of  the  Holy  Places  in  Jerusalem  wa& 
dexterously  seized  upon  for  that  purpose.  Meanwhile  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  had  begun  to  despair  of  prolonging  much  longer  the  life  o5 
the  Sick  Man  on  the  Bosphorus^  and  he  took  England  accordingly, 
through  her  Ambassador  at  his  Court,  into  his  confidence.  Thos& 
confidential  conversations  with  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  our  Govern- 
ment afterwards  published  in  order  to  influence  public  opinion  in  this 
country  in  favour  of  the  Crimean  War.  They  would,  I  imagine, 
have  a  contrary  efiect  if  published  now.  The  following  extracts  will 
be  read  with  interest : 

"With  regard  to  Constantinople,  I  am  not  under  the  same  illusions  a» 
Catherine  II.  On  the  contraiy,  I  regard  the  immense  extent  of  Russia  a& 
her  real  danger.  I  should  like  to  see  Turkey  strong  enough  to  be  able  to 
make  herself  respected  by  the  other  Powers.  But  if  she  is  doomed  to 
perish,  Russia  and  England  should  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  what  should 
be  put  in  her  place.  I  propose  to  form  the  Danubian  Principalities,  with 
Servia  and  Bulgaria,  into  one  independent  State,  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Russia ;  and  I  declare  that  Russia  has  no  ambition  to  ext<;nd  her 
sovereignty  over  the  territories  of  Turkey.  England  might  take  Egypt  and 
Crete ;  but  I  could  not  allow  her  to  establish  herself  at  Constantinople,  and 
this  I  say  frankly.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would  imdertake  to  promise  on 
my  part,  never  to  take  Constantinople,  if  the  aiTangement  which  I  proposo 
should  be  concluded  between  Russia  and  England.  If,  indeed,  Turkey 
were  to  go  suddenly  to  pieces  before  the  conclusion  of  that  convention,  and 
I  should  find  it  necessary  to  occupy  Constantinople,  I  would  not  of  coui-se. 
promise  not  to  do  so." 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  the  Emperor  said : 

"  I  would  not  permit  any  Power  so  strong  as  England  to  occupy  the- 
Bosphorus,  by  which  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don  find  their  way  into  the- 
Mediterranean.  While  the  Black  Sea  is  between  the  Don,  the  Dnieper  and 
the  Bosphorus,  the  command  of  the  strait  would  destroy  the  commerce  of 
Russia,  and  close  to  her  fleet  the  road  to  the  Mediterranean.  If  an 
Emperor  of  Russia  should  one  day  chance  to  conquer  Constantinople,  or  should 
find  himself  forced  to  occupy  it  permanently,  and  fortify  it  with  a  view  to 
making  it  impregnable,  from  that  day  would  date  the  decline  of  Russia.  K 
I  did  not  transfer  my  residence  to  the  Bosphorus,  my  son,  or  at  least  my 
grandson,  would.  The  change  would  certainly  be  made  sooner  or  later ;  for 
the  Bosphorus  is  warmer,  more  agreeable,  more  beautiful  than  Petersburg 
or  Moscow  ;  and  if  onc^  the  Tsar  were  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Constanti- 
nople, Russia  would  cease  to  be  Russia.  No  Russian  would  like  that.. 
There  is  not  a  Russian  who  would  not  like  a  Christian  crusade  for  the 
delivery  of  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia ;  I  should  like  it  as  much  as  any.  Bufe 
nobody  would  like  to  see  the  Kremlin  transported  to  the  Seven  Towns." 

The  son  and  grandson  of  Nicholas  were  strenuous  advocates  of 
this  policy,  and  it  has,  in  fact,  been  the  settled  policy  of  Russia,  as 

*  It  Ib  hii  own  ezpreflsion  in  ai Bouncing  hii  election  as  Emperor. 
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ezponnded  by  her  leading  statesmen  and  newspapers,  from  the  time 
of  Nicholas  to  our  own.  I  shall  be  told  by  some — bat  their  number 
is  diminishing — ^that  Bussian  professions  and  assurances  are  not  to  be 
trusted.  My  experience — and  perhaps  I  know  as  much  by  reading 
and  travel  as  most  of  those  who  make  the  assertion — is  that  Eossian 
professions  in  matters  political  are  much  on  a  par  with  those  of 
other  politicians,  our  own  included.  But  I  have  purposely  abstained 
all  through  from  building  any  argument  on  Russian  professions.  1% 
is  solely  by  the  rule  of  selfishness  that  I  am  testing  the  policy  of 
Russia,  and  I  say  that  the  language  of  Nicholas  about  the  Sick  Man 
and  the  fate  of  Constantinople  bears  the  stamp  of  transparent  honesty^ 
because  it  is  the  expression  of  an  enlightened  self-interest.  The 
possession  of  Constantinople  by  Russia  would  be  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  the  Russian  Empire.  It  was  the  language  of  common- 
sense  which  declared  that  ^'  the  immense  extent  of  Russia  was  her 
real  danger."  But  that,  although  a  serious,  would  not  be  the  dominant, 
element  of  danger  in  the  possession  of  Constantinople  by  Russia. 
Her  political  centre  of  gravity  would  inevitably  be  transferred  to 
the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus^  and  Russia,  once  there,  could  not 
help  encroaching  on  the  independence  and  development  of  the 
Danubian  and  Balkan  States,  which  would  have  the  sympathy  of 
Austria  and  Germany — not  to  be  reckoned  on  as  remaining  always- 
sentimental — behind  them.  And  in  addition  Russia  would  become^ 
a  composite  empire,  partly  Muscovite  and  partly  Byzantine.  Moscow* 
would  be  jealous  of  the  new  Bjzantium,  and  Byzantium  would  hate 
Moscow  ;  and  Greeks  and  Serbs,  Roumanians  and  Bulgarians,  with 
Austria  and  Germany  at  their  back,  would  be  plotting  mischief  on 
the  flanks  of  the  unwieldy  empire,  and  fostering  the  seeds  of  dis- 
solution, which  would  certainly  fasten  on  Russia  as  the  possessor  of 
Constantinople. 

We  may  be  sure  that  Russian  statesmen  see  all  this  quite  a» 
plainly  as  any  outsiders,  and  we  may  therefore  feel  confident  that 
they  are  not  likely  to  risk  the  ruin  of  the  empire  for  the  more  than 
doubtful  gain  of  being  masters  of  Constantinople.  But,  however  that 
may  be,  there  is  one  argument  against  Russia's  possession  of  Con* 
stantinople  which  renders  all  other  arguments  superfluous,  inasmuck 
as  it  is  decisive—— the  argument  of  impossibility  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  political  world.  If  England  gave  Russia  carte  hlancht 
to  occupy  Constantinople,  there  are  at  least  two  great  Powers,  and 
several  small  ones,  which  would  step  immediately  to  the  front  and 
put  a  veto  on  the  acquisition.  If,  as  Nicholas  saw,  the  master  of 
Constantinople  could  command  the  outflow  of  the  Don  and  Dnieper,, 
he  could  also  command  the  mouths  of  the  Danube — a  river  in  whick 
Germany  and  Austria^  and  Roumania,  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  are  far  too 
deeply  interested  to  let  any  other  great  Power  dominate  its  comn 
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munication  with  the  Bea.  The  eagles  of  Bassia  cannot  float  from  the 
battlements  of  Constantinople,  were  she  foolish  enoDgh  to  try  the 
venture,  before  the  morrow  of  the  day  on  which  she  has  Germany  and 
Austria,  together  with  Boumania  and  the  Balkan  States,  prostrate 
before  her  after  a  battle  of  Armageddon.  We  have,  in  fact,  been  all 
these  years  foolishly  pulling  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  other 
people  to  our  own  serious  risk  and  damage.  It  has  suited  Grermany 
•and  Austrian  interests  well  to  make  John  Bull  the  guardian  of  Con- 
«tantinople  on  the  absurd  plea  that  it  is  one  of  the  keys  of  India. 
They  have  thus  been  enabled  by  means  of  British  blood  and  treasure 
to  A-ive  the  pressure  of  the  Bussian  Colossus  off  their  own  frontier 
in  Europe  on  to  our  frontier  in  Asia.  Bussia  is  bound  to  find  a 
free  outlet  to  the  sea,  and  if  she  is  forbidden  it  at  the  Dardanelles, 
she  will  take  it  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  For  my  part,  I  see  no  objection, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  British  interests,  to  her  having  it  in  both 
places.  Granting  that  Bussia  can  have  no  possible  motive  for  troubling 
«s  in  India  or  elsewhere,  if  we  do  not  wantonly  frustrate  her  legitimate 
^ispirations  by  foolishly  fighting  the  battles  of  other  people,  the 
Bussian  fleets  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Mediterranean  Sea  would 
have  every  inducement  to  cultivate  the  friendship,  none  to  provoke 
the  hostility,  of  the  fleets  of  England.  Why  should  it  be  assumed 
that  the  addition  of  the  Bussian  navy  to  the  navies  of  other  nations 
in  the  Mediterranean  must  necessarily  disturb  the  balance  of  power 
«s  against  England  ?  It  seems  to  be  a  necessity  for  some  of  our 
-countrymen,  including  great  statesmen,  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  having 
some  foreign  bugbear  to  keep  their  patriotism  up  to  the  mark.  As 
late  as  1862  Lord  Falmerston  blamed  the  '' timidity"  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  in  1830,  in  allowing  the  French  to  take  possession  of 
Algeria — "  a  possession  which,  whenever  we  have  a  war  wfth  France, 
will  give  us  trouble  and  cause  us  much  annoyance.^'  He  opposed 
the  making  of  the  Suez  Canal  because  '^  the  political  objects  of  the 
•enterprise  are  hostility  to  England  in  every  possible  modification  of 
the  scheme.  .  •  .  We  have  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  a  people 
who,  say  what  they  may,  hate  us  as  a  nation  from  the  bottom  of  their 
bearts,  and  would  make  any  sacrifice  to  inflict  a  deep  humiliation 
upon  England."  *  That  was  only  six  years  after  the  entente  cordiale 
between  France  and  England  in  the  Crimean  War;  and,  without 
<X)mmitting  myself  to  Lord  Palmerston's  opinion,  I  must  own  that  he 
liad  much  better  ground  for  it  than  the  Bussophobists  have  for  theirs. 
At  this  moment,  and  for  some  years  past,  the  Power  that  has  set  itself 
to  malign  the  good  name  of  England  and  damage  British  interests  is 
France,  if  we  are  to  judge  her  by  the  language  of  her  press  and  by 
lier  acts  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere.  I  have  lately  spent  two  winters  in 
Egypt,  and  while  I  gladly  bear  testimony  to  the  splendid  work  done  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  by  means  of  the  British  occupation,  I  must  add 
•  Ashley's  y  Life  of  Lord  Palmerston,"  voL  iL  p  224  826 
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— what  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  to  any  one  .who  looks  into  the  facts — 
that  the  amelioration  of  Egypt  would  be  tenfold  what  it  is  but  for  the 
persistent  intrigues  of  France  and  her  obstmate  resistance  to  every  pro- 
ject which  has  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the  material  condition 
of  the  country  or  the  well-being  of  its  people.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
that  we  have  for  years  past  been  so  complaisant  towards  France  that 
she  apparently  thinks  that  she  may  take  any  liberty  with  us  with 
impunity.  In  exchange  for  our  amorphous  occupation  of  Cyprus — 
that  white  elephant  of  diplomacy — we  sanctioned  a  French  protec- 
torate in  Tunis,  which  has  been  turned  into  a  virtual^  and  will  on  the 
death  of  the  Bey  be  turned  into  a  formal,  occupation  of  the  country. 
And  we  made  at  the  same  time  certain  reservations  about  Biserta, 
which  have  since  been  set  at  nought ;  that  landlocked  lake,  in  which 
all  the  navies  of  the  world  could  with  ease  ride  at  anchor,  having  been 
turned  by  France  iuto  the  moat  formidable  arsenal  in  the  world.  And 
against  whom  ?  Gibraltar  lies  between  Biserta  and  Toulon,  and  Malta 
is  not  far  off.  Talk  of  Bussia  on  the  Bosphorus  !  What  is  that  compared 
with  France  at  Biserta,  with  Tunisia  and  Algeria  in  her  possession, 
and  with  the  undeveloped  wealth  of  Morocco,  within  sight  of  Gibraltar, 
tempting  her  to  intrigue  for  its  possession  also.  If  British  supremacy 
in  the  Mediterranean  be  essential  to  our  defence  of  India,  then 
France  is  the  foe  to  be  feared,  not  Russia.  If  we  play  our  cards 
well,  a  Russian  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  would  be  much  more  likely 
to  be  the  friend  than  the  antagonist  of  England.  The  friendship  of 
Russia  would  be  most  valuable  to  us,  for  it  is  on  our  mutual  anta- 
^nism  that  the  adversaries  of  England,  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere, 
rely.  And  our  friendship  would  be  still  more  valuable  to  Russia. 
Let  it  go  forth  through  the  bazaars  of  the  East  that  there  is  a 
friendly  understanding  between  the  two  countries,  and  we  should  have 
DO  difficulties  in  India,  nor  Russia  in  Central  Asia.  Financially,  too, 
€uch  an  understanding  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  Russia.  While 
I  am  writing  her  statesmen  are  rejoicing  at  the  ease  with  which  they 
can  borrow  money  since  Lord  Rosebery  announced  the  rapprochement 
with  England. 

And  this  attitude  towards  Russia,  be  it  remembered,  represents  the 
traditional  policy  of  England  till  the  Crimean  War  interrupted  it. 
In  our  last  wars  with  France  Alexander  I.  of  Russia  was  by  far  the 
most  loyal  of  our  allies — the  Tsar  whom  Pitt  described  as  **  the  most 
magnanimous  and  powerful  prince  "  of  his  age  in  the  sacrifices  which 
he  had  made  "  for  the  deliverance  of  Europe."  And  when  Mr.  Tiemey 
greeted  Pitt's  eulogy  with  a  sneer,  the  Minister  retorted  :  "  Does  it 
not  promise  the  deliverance  of  Europe  when  we  find  the  armies  of 
our  (Russian)  allies  rapidly  advancing  in  a  career  of  victory,  at  once 
the  most  brilliant  and  auspicious  that  ever  signalised  the  exertions  of 
any  combination  ?  "  * 

•  •«  HansMd,"  vol.  xxxv.  p.  1046. 
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And  while  our  traditional  policy  towards  Russia  bas  been  that  of 
friendship,  with  occasional  co  operation  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  our 
traditional  policy  towards  the  Ottoman  Empire  has  been  one  of 
coercion,  in  union  with  other  Powers,  when  the  Porte  refused  to 
listen  to  reason,  as  the  Porte  always  does  refuse  until  it  sees  coercion 
looming  menacingly  in  the  near  distance.  When  the  Porte  refused 
to  obey  the  Treaty  of  London  giving  freedom  to  Greece,  England 
joined  Russia  and  France  in  coercing  the  Sultan.  In  a  ^^  Memorandum 
on  Greek  Afiairs/'  *  sent  to  Lord  Goderich  on  December  6,  1827, 
Lord  Palmerston  says : 

"  It  seems  now  to  be  perfectly  certain  that  the  Porte  is  obstinately  deter- 
mined to  refuse  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  aUies  with  respect  to 
Greece ;  and  imless,  therefore,  the  allies  are  determined  to  abandon  the 
objects  for  which  they  coalesced,  and  to  expose  themselves,  by  so  doing,  to 
the  derision  of  the  whole  world,  it  becomes  necessary  for  them  to  concert, 
in  pursuance  of  the  agreement  they  have  entered  into,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  ends  of  the  Treaty  of  London.  Persnasioii,  reasoning^  mid 
iJireata  having  failed  to  away  the  Forte,  actual  coercion  must  he  resorted  toy 

That  is  the  only  eflFectual  policy  in  dealing  with  the  Porte.  But 
Navarino  taught  the  Turks  a  lesson  which  they  have  never  forgotten. 
Since  then  "  actual  coercion  "  has  had  no  occasion  to  go  further  than 
a  bloodless  demonstration  of  military  force.  The  landing  of  10,000 
French  troops  in  Syria  after  the  massacres  of  1860,  together  with  a 
few  British  Blue-jackets,  suflBced  to  hang  the  ringleader  of  the  mas- 
sacres— a  pasha  under  orders  from  the  Porte — to  pacify  the  country, 
and  to  give  autonomous  administration  to  the  Lebanon.  And  we 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Grand  Vizier  and  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  the  Sultan  that  the  Porte  would  never  have  run  the  risk  of  war 
with  Russia  in  1877  if  they  had  not  been  assured  of  the  active  sup- 
port of  England.  It  is  a  notable  fact,  too,  that  when  Lord  Palmerston 
defended  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  new  status  given  to  Turkey 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  admitting  the  Sultan  into  the  community 
of  European  Sovereigns,  he  said :  '*  We  did  not  engage  to  maintain 
in  the  Turkish  Empire  this  or  that  race — one  dominant  party  or  the 
other" — a  plain  intimation  to  the  Porte  that  unless  it  fulfilled  its 
engagements  to  put  its  Christian  subjects  on  an  equality  in  all  respects 
with  the  Mussulmans  it  would  forfeit  its  rights  under  the  Treaty. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  from  that  day  to  this  the  Porte  has  never 
performed  a  single  one  of  those  engagements. 

And  this  sensible  policy  towards  the  Porte  was  not  then  the 
appanage  of  one  British  party  more  than  another.     Burke  said : 

'*  I  have  never  hefore  heard  that  the  Turkish  Empire  has  ever  been  con- 
sidered as  any  part  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  They  despise  and 
contemn  all  Christian  princes  as  infidels,  and  only  wish  to  subdue  and 

*  Published  for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  ETelyn  Ashley  in  the  T%mt$  of  January  1B» 
1877. 
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eiterminate  them  and  their  people.  What  have  these  wDrse  than  sarages 
to  do  with  the  Powers  of  Earop3  but  to  spread  war,  destruction,  and 
pe^tileoce  among.^t  them  ?  The  Ministers  and  the  policy  which  shall  give 
tbe^e  psople  any  weight  in  Europe  will  deserve  all  the  bans  and  curses  of 
posterity." 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  said,  sixty  years  ago : 

"It  was  bare  justice  to  Ru^ia  to  say  that  her  dealings  with  the  Ottoman 
P J wer  for  the  last  Sevan  years  hai  been  marks!  with  as  great  forbearance 
as  the  conduct  of  that  Power  (Turkey)  had  been  distinguished  by  continued 
insolence  and  incorrigible  contumacy."  * 

And  he  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  horrors  committed  by  the  Turks 
in  Greece.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
March  21,  1823,  said: 

"  Previous  to  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  (of  July  6, 1827)  an  information  • 
was  given  to  his  Majesty's  Government  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Turkev  to 
remove  from  the  Morea  the  female  part  of  the  population  and  the  children 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  in  Egypt  as  slaves,  <kc.  Distinct  intimation 
WA-?  given  to  Ibrahim  Pasha  that  so  violent  an  exercise  of  rights — if  riirhts 
they  could  be  called — that  a  proceeding  so  repugnant  to  the  established 
osage  of  civilised  nations,  never  would  be  permitted  by  his  Majesty,  and 
that  this  country  certainly  would  resist  any  attempt  to  carry  such  an  object 
into  eflfect.*' 

In  the  same  debate  Lord  John  Russell  said  : 

"Wo  believe  the  battle  of  Navarino  to  have  been  a  glorious  victory,  ani 
n  mcess'iry  consequence  of  tJie  Ti*ea*]j  of  London^  and,  moreover,  as  honest  a 
victory  as  had  ever  been  gained  from  the  beginning  of  the  world." 

At  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  Lord  Aberdeen  said  : 

"  Notwithstanding  the  favourable  opinion  entertained  by  many,  it  is 
ditfi?ult  to  believe  in  the  improvement  of  the  Turks.  It  is  true  that,  undor 
th?  pressure  of  the  moment,  benevolent  decre?s  m\y  ba  issued  ;  but  tliese, 
except  under  the  eye  of  some  Foreign  Minist^n-,  are  entirely  neglected.  Tlieli- 
wlnle  system  is  radically  vicious  and  inhuman.  I  do  not  refer  to  Libles 
wiiich  may  b3  invented  at  St.  PetorsburLi:  or  Vienna,  but  to  numerous 
d^'-ip  itches  of  Lord  Stratford  (de  llidclifte)  himself,  and  of  our  own  consuls, 
wh'j  desaribd  a  frightful  pi'iture  of  lawless  oppression  and  cruelty."  f 

One  of  the  most  enlightened  and  sac^acious  State  Papers  ever 
written  was  a  Memorandum  which  the  latft  IVince  Consort  suboaitted 
"  for  the  consideration  of  the  Cabinet  in  October  1853,"  J  on  the  eve 
of  the  Crimean  War.  He  there  warns  the  Cabinet  against  the  danger 
of  allowing  the  Turks  to  manrcavre  England  into  a  war  which,  by 
depriving  Russia  of  her  protectorate  over  the  Christian  population  of 
Turkey,  would  enable  the  Turks 

*  Seo  "  Hausanl."  2nd  series,  vol.  i.  pp.  4!M)-1,  400. 

t  Sir  Thcorloro  Martin's  "  Life  of  tho  Fiin"e  Consort,*'  vol.  ii   p.  523. 

J  '*  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,"  vol.  ii.  p.  oJG. 
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"  to  obtain  themselves  the  power  of  imposing  a  more  oppressive  rule  of 
two  millions  [he  means  in  Turkey  in  TSurope]  of  fanatic  Mussulmans  over 
twelve  millions  of  Christians.  The  war  ought  to  be  carried  on  unshackled 
by  obligations  to  the  Porte,  and  will  probably  lead,  in  the  peace  which  must 
be  the  object  of  the  war,  to  the  obtaining  of  arrangements  more  consonant 
with  the  well-understood  interests  of  Europe,  of  Christianity,  liberty,  and 
civilisation,  than  the  reimposition  of  the  ignorant,  barbarian,  and  despotic 
yoke  of  the  Mussulman  over  the  most  fertile  and  favoured  portion  of 
Europe." 

The  whole  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Cabinet  approved  of  the  Prince's 
Memorandum,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Lord  Palmerston,  who, 
in  contradiction  to  his  own  previous  policy,  was  now,  under  the  spell 
of  Louis  Napoleon's  influence  over  him,  a  violent  Bnssophobist,  soon 
to  become  as  violent  a  Gallophobist.     Unfortunately  Palmerston,  and 
not  the   Prince  Consort,  formulated  the  policy  of   England  in   the 
Treaty  of  Paris  in   1856.     He  got  Turkey  recognised,  for  the  first 
time,  as  one  of  the  Powers  of   Europe,  and,  instead   of  freeing  the 
Christians  of  European  Turkey  from  the  curse  of  Turkish  misrule,  he 
was  content  to  accept  instead  the  empty  promises  of  the  Sultan  in 
the  Hatti-humayoun.     It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  him  to  add  that 
when  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Lord  Palmerston  declared  that  if  the  Porte  failed  to  fulfil  its  obliga- 
tions under  it,  the  rights  accruing  to  it  from  that  Treaty  would 
lapse,  and  the  right  of  the  Allied  Powers  to  interfere  would  revive. 
On  that  principle  Lord  Palmerston  acted  four  years  afterwards,  when, 
as  Prime  Minister,  he  sent  an  English  fieet  in   union  with  French 
troops  to  coerce  the  Porte  into  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Allied 
Powers  and  grant  autonomy  to  the  Lebanon  in  reparation  for  the 
massacres  in  Syria.     I  have  no   doubt,  therefore,  that  Palmerston^ 
following  his  own  precedent,  would  now  be  ready,  if  he  were  with  us, 
to  sanction  the  march  of  Bussian  troops  across  the  frontier  in  Armenia, 
and  send  a  British  squadron  into  Turkish  waters,  to  compel  the  Porte 
to  grant  autonomy  to  the  Armenians  on  a  larger  scale  than  that  of 
the  Lebanon.     Even  the  Kurds  would  rejoice,  for  they,  too,  though 
nothing  like  the  Christians,  suffer  from  the  abominable  misrule  of 
the  Porte.     Nothing  less  than  this  will  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
case.     Bemonstrances  and  threats  on   one  side,  and  promises   and 
commissions  on  the  other,  are  sheer  waste  paper. 

But  the  truth  is  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  Mussulman  system.  If  they  understood  it  they  would 
know  that  the  Sultan  cannot,  without  forfeiting  his  throne,  perform  any 
one  of  his  promises  to  do  justice  to  his  Christian  subjects.  The  govern- 
ment of  Turkey,  like  that  of  every  other  Mussulman  State,  is  a 
theocracy,  and  is  bound  in  the  fetters  of  a  Sacred  Law,  of  which  no  Mus- 
sulman ruler  or  Government  can  alter  a  single  article.  Non-Mussulman 
subjects  are  thus  doomed  to  perpetual  servitude.     By  the  Sacred  Law 
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tbej  are  bonnd  to  pay>  in  additioi.  to  otter  taxes,  a  heavy  annoal 
tribate  for  the  right  to  live ;  and  when  the  tax-gatherer  collects  tins 
Iribate  from  the  Christian  he  is  to  "  treat  him  very  harshly,  as  by 
ahakiog  him,  beating  hiai  on  the  breast^  or  even  dragging  him  on 
the  gronnd ;  and  should  say  to  him  at  the  eame  time,  '  Give  the 
tribate,  O  tribatary,  O  enemy  oT  Allah  ! '  And  this  he  should  say 
ill  order  to  disgrace  him."  My  quotation  is  from  the  Multka,  the 
aothortttttive  digest  of  the  Sacred  Lavr  of  every  Mussulman  State — a 
lavr,  I  repeat,  as  incapable  of  abrogation  in  any  one  particular  as  the 
Koran  itself,  and  a  law  which  is  now  in  force  in  Turkey.  By  the  same 
ooclinDgeable  law  Christian  evidence  is  never  admitted  against  aMus- 
inlinan  ;  and  as  no  Mussulman  will  give  evidence  against  a  Mussulman 
ID  favour  of  a  Christian,  the  result  is  that  the  Christian  is  absolutely 
wiihoDt  redress  in  law.  And  he  has  no  other  means  of  defencei  for 
Christiana  are  forbidden  by  the  Sacred  Law  to  have  arms/  It  is, 
moreover,  death  to  a  Christian  to  convert  a  Mussulman,  and  death 
alflo  to  the  Mussulman  who  is  converted.  Christiana  mast  be  dia- 
tioguiflhed  from  the  Mussulmans  by  wearing  coarse  clothes,  and  by 
dwelling  apart  from  the  Mussulmans.  They  must  not  enter  the  same 
butii  as  a  Mussulman,  or  draw  water  from  the  same  well.  The 
Christian  mnst  at  the  risk  of  his  life  rise  before  a  Mussulman,  though 
the  Christian  be  a  nobleman  aud  the  Mussulman  a  beggar,  and  any 
Mussulman  who  feels  himself  affronted  in  this  respect  has  a  right  to  pot 
the  Christian  to  death  on  the  spot ;  and  similarly  for  wearing  clothes  of 
the  mme  material  and  colour  as  the  ^lussulman.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed 
th^t  these  are  obsolete  regulations,  like  forgotten  laws  in  our  statute 
bocik&  They  cannot  become  obsolete ;  they  are  ever  active,  and  are 
ecifaroed  now  in  Turkey,  aa  can  be  proved  by  tlie  reports  of  British 
GoDSDla,  I  beg  the  reader  to  understand  that  I  am  understating,  not 
uaggerating,  the  facts.  I  have  read  every  Consular  report  and  every 
AmbsaBsdorial  dispatch  on  the  state  of  the  Christians  in  Turkey,  from 
1852  to  18B0,  and  I  am  ready  to  prove  every  assertion  which  I  have 
ntade  by  overwhelming  evidence.  Moreover,  I  have  with  my  own  eyes 
86011  the  Mussulman  system  at  work  in  Europe,  Aaia,  and  Africa 
daring  repeated  visits.  Visitors  to  Constantinople  and  Cairo,  or  any 
oftbor  Massulman  city,  without  koowledge  of  the  system  in  its  un- 
diMii£<eable  law  and  practical  working,  and  after  conversation  with 
ioaie  Massulman  official,  whom  they  find  pleasant  enough,  return 
hod^  with  an  absolutely  false  idea  of  what  Mussulman  rule  means  to 
tiie  non-Mussulman  subjects*  There  lies  the  ctilx  of  our  position  in 
Egypt.  Liberals  and  Tories  alike  talk  of  our  evacuating  Egypt  when 
we  have  placed  our  reforms  there  on  a  stable  footing.  We  cannot 
pbce  oar  reforms  on  a  stable  footing  except  by  remaining  in  Egypt, 

•  Till*  dn«i  not  cow  appljr  to  ihd  province  of  the  LohanoD,  which  t^^aa  withdrawn  by 
asd  EDgUnd  in  1S60  from  the  direct  rale  of  the  Saltan. 
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Our  reforms — abolition  of  slavery  included — are,  for  the  most  part, 
opposed  to  the  Sacred  Law,  and  that  Law  would  revive  and  energise 
the  moment  our  backs  were  turned.  The  Khedive  and  his  Ministers, 
«ven  if  they  were  convinced  of  the  benefits  accruing  from  our  reforms, 
would  be  powerless  to  arrest  the  ruin  of  them  all. 

This  shows  the  utter  futility  of  any  reforms  in  Armenia  short  of 
delivering  the  Christians  from  the  operation  of  the  Sacred  Law.  The 
recent  massacres  in  Armenia  are  no  extraordinary  exception  to  the 
ordinary  condition  of  the  Christians  there :  they  are  only  illustrations 
on  a  large  scale  of  what  is  going  on  there  always.  And  even  massacres 
on  as  large  a  scale  often  occur  there,  though  no  report  of  them  reaches 
Europe,  except  occasionally  in  Consular  reports,  which,  perhaps,  are 
not  published,  or  do  not  get  into  the  newspapers.  Layard  bears  ocular 
testimony  to  a  massacre  in  Armenia,  during  his  travels  there,  which 
is  quite  as  heinous  in  point  of  numbers,  and  more  horrible  in  its 
details,  than  the  worst  of  what  has  lately  been  reported  from  Armenia.* 
Yet  no  report  of  that  massacre  ever  reached  England.  I  do  trust 
that  public  opinion  in  this  country  will  energetically  back  up  the 
Government  in  its  eiforts  to  unite  the  signatories  of  Berlin  in  common 
action  to  secure  the  autonomy  of  Armenia.  No  good  will  come  of  the 
Turkish  Commission,  and  a  representative  of  the  British  Government 
Kiccomjyanying  the  Commission  will  do  more  harm  than  good  unless  he 
makes  an  independent  inquiry  afterwards,  with  a  British  guarantee  of 
safety  to  the  witnesses.  No  Christian  will  dare,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Sultan's  Commissioners,  to  violate  the  Sacred  Law  by  giving  evidence 
against  a  Mussulman,  for  he  will  know  only  too  well  that  the  conse- 
quence of  his  doing  so  will  be  a  dungeon  or  death,  with  the  probable 
desolation  of  his  home,  when  the  foreign  representative  or  repre- 
sentatives are  out  of  sight.  No  inquiry  in  Armenia  can  be  independent 
which  is  not  conducted  by  foreign  representatives  apart  from  Turkish 
oflScials.  But  why  any  inquiry  ?  The  evidence  in  the  Foreign  Office 
is  ample.     What  is  needed  is  not  inquiry,  but  action. 

Malcolm  MacColl. 

*  The  number  slain  in  that  massacre,  according  to  Layard,  was  10,000,  all 
"massacred  in  cold  blood,"  besides  '*a  large  number  of  women  and  children  carried 
away  as  slaves.*'  And  there  was  not  an  atom  of  provocation.  Beder  Khan,  an  officer 
of  link  in  the  employment  of  the  Sultan,  thought  the  Armenians  were  becoming  too 
numerous  and  needed  diminishing.  This,  coupled  with  the  desire  to  possess  their 
goods  and  women,  was  the  sole  provocation.  A  thousand  of  the  fugitives,  **  women 
and  children  as  well  as  men,  concealed  themselves  in  a  spot  where  the  mountain  goat 
could  scarcely  reach.  Unable  to  get  at  them,  Beder  Khan  Beg  surrounded  the 
place,  and  waited  until  they  should  be  compelled  to  yield  by  thirst  and  hunger. 
Then  he  offered  to  spare  their  lives  on  the  surrender  of  their  arms  and  property — 
terms  ratified  by  an  oath  on  the  Koran."    I  give  the  end  in  Layard' s  words  : 

*•  The  Kurds  were  then  admitted  to  the  platform.  Aiter  they  had  disarmed  their 
prisoners,  they  commenced  an  indiscriminate  slaughter ;  until,  weary  of  using  their 
weapons,  they  hurled  the  few  survivors  from  the  rocks  into  the  river  Zab  below.  Oat 
of  nearly  1000  only  one  escaped."  See  Layard's  "  Nineveh,"  pp.  24, 127, 134-6, 169, 
175,  201. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  JAMES  ANTHONY 

FROUDE. 

By  the  late  Mrs.  Alexander  Ireland,  Author  of  the  "  Life  of 
Jane  Welsh  Carlyle." 


IT  was  on  October  1,  1889,  that  I  went  down  by  Mr.  Proude'a 
invitation  to  spend  a  few  days  at  his  country-house,  the  Molt, 
Salcombe,  near  Kingsbridge.  It  had  been  proposed  to  me  to  write  a 
memoir  of  Mrs.  Carlyle,  and  I  felt  that  no  step  could  be  taken  without 
my  consulting  Mr.  Froude,  who,  as  executor,  had  it  in  his  power 
either  to  encourage  my  undertaking,  or  to  show  me  plainly  that  the 
thing  had  better  not  be  done,  or  not  done  by  me.  I  left  Paddington 
Station  at  niae  on  a  lovely  day,  and  arrived  at  the  little  station  of 
Kingsbridge  about  five  ;  then  had  a  drive  of  about  seventeen  miles  to 
the  Molt.  The  country  was  exquisite ;  but  darkness  crept  on  long  before 
I  heard  the  gravel  under  the  wheels,  and  found  myself  at  the  door  of 
the  Molt.  I  was  ushered  into  the  drawing-room,  where  were  two 
young  ladies,  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Froude.  The  room  struck  me  as 
very  quaint  and  pretty,  antique  and  tasteful.  I  was  cordially  wel- 
comed, and  was  just  enjoying  a  cup  of  tea,  when  Mr.  Froude  came 
into  the  room.  A  fine  man,  above  the  ordinary  height,  and  with  a 
certain  stateliness  of  aspect,  younger^looking  than  I  had  expected. 
He  must  have  been  about  seventy ;  well  knit,  but  slender  ;  a  fine 
head  and  brow,  with  abundant  grey,  not  white,  hair  ;  handsome  eyes, 
brown  and  well  opened,  with  a  certain  scrutiny  or  watchfulness  in 
their  regard — eyes  which  look  you  well  and  searchingly  in  the  face, 
bat  where  you  might  come  to  see  now  and  then  a  dreamy  and  far-oft' 
softness,  telling  of  thoughts  far  from  present  surroundings  and  present 
companionship.  The  eyes  did  not  reassure  me  at  that  first  interview, 
though  they  attracted  me  strangely.  The  upper  part  of  the  face 
undeniably  handsome  and  striking,  but  on  the  mouth  sat  a  mocking 
bitterness,  or — so  it  seemed  to  me — a  sense  of  having  weighed  all 
things,  all  persons,  all  books,  all  creeds,  and  all  the  world  has  to  give, 
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and  having  found  everything  wanting  in  some  essential  point ;  a 
bitterness,  hardly  a  joylessness,  bat  an  absence  of  sunshine  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  face.  A  smile  without  much  geniality,  with  rather 
a  mocking  causticity,  sometimes  seen ;  and  the  facial  lines  are 
austere,  self-contained,  and  marked.  Laughter  without  mirth — I 
would  not  like  to  say  without  kindness — but  Fronde's  kindness 
always  appeared  to  me  in  much  quieter  demonstrations.  His 
manners  struck  me  as  particularly  fine  and  courteous ;  but  if  one  was 
of  a  timid  nature,  one  need  only  look  in  his  face  and  fear.  By-and- 
by  we  assembled  for  dinner,  and  he  gave  me  his  arm. 

The  talk  fell  upon  "  growing  old,"  and  Froude  aske^  me  how  /  felt 
about  it.     I  said  I  thought  it  a  happy  thing. 

"  How  so  ?  "  asked  Froude,  sharply. 

"  For  one  thing,"  I  said,  *'  so  much  less  makes  us  happy.  We 
expect  less  of  life." 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  one  learns  to  expect  nothing,'*  he  said  bitterly  ; 
''  in  youth  one  had  ideas  of  splendid  possibilities,  of  all  sorts  of 
^reforms,  and  good  deeds,  and  so  on — one  intended  to  set  the  whole 
universe  straight,  to  do  wonderful  things  ;  but  one  soon  finds  it  all 
hopeless — that  there's  nothing  whatever  to  be  done.  And  one  gives 
it  all  up,  and  just  goes  on  like  other  people ;  but  I  don't  see  that 
one  is  much  the  happier  for  it.'' 

On  the  table  before  us  were  some  maccaroons,  the  ordinary  kind. 
Froude  pointed  to  them  and  said : 

'*  Now,  Mrs.  Ireland,  I'm  going  to  ask  you  a  question  I've  asked 
every  guest  who  has  visited  me  for  the  last  ten  yea^.  Why  is  it 
that  those  biscuits  always  have  three  almonds  on  the  top — always 
in  the  same  position  ?  You  find  these  biscuits  all  over  Europe  and 
America,  and  elsewhere,  but  I  never  see  them  without  the  three 
almonds  on  the  top.     What  do  you  suppose  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?  " 

I  laughed,  and  said :  "  Well,  Mr.  Froude,  I  shouldn't  think  there 
is  any  meaning  whatever." 

"  The  only  rational  reply  I  ever  had,"  said  Froude. 

**  But  I  don't  think  it  a  very  rational  question,  father,"  said  Miss 
Froude. 

*'  Fe5,"  he  said,  "  it's  a  very  good  question  for  the  people  who  think 
they  know  everything''  and  he  looked  severely  at  me  for  a  single 
moment. 

After  coffee  we  talked  again.  He  said  Carlyle  was  fond  of  saying 
exactly  what  he  thought  of  people,  and  never  fancied  it  could  hurt  them. 
Naturally  much  pain  was  given  when  these  utterances  were  published, 
and  came  to  people  in  that  cold,  fixed  form,  and  without  the  great 
guffaws  of  laughter  which  took  off  much  of  their  harshness  when 
said. 

"  There  was  Mrs.  Procter/'  said  Froude  ;  *^  I  believe  I  grieved  her 
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very  mnch  in  the  publiabiiig  of  the  '  Beminiscences.'  She  never 
forgave  me.  It  was  that  word  '  menagerie/  as  applied  to  her  mother's 
house,  that  did  the  mischief." 

I  langhed,  and  added,  ''  Bat  it  was  sach  a  capital  word/'  and  he 
laughed  again. 

"  Carlyle,"  said  he,  "  simply  saw  things  and  people  as  they  wercy 
and  so  did  Mrs.  Carlyle.  She  had  a  description  in  one  of  her  letters 
of  Browning,  which  wonld  have  driven  the  poet  wild^  and  I  asked 
Carlyle,  on  one  occasion,  if  I  should  publish  it^  and  he  said,  '  Aye ! 
aye !  why  not  t  It  cannot  do  the  man  any  harm  to  knmv  whai  a 
MnsiMe  woman  thought  of  him.'  But,"  added  Froude,  with  a  keen 
look  at  me,  ^^  yon  see  I  didnH  publish  it ! " 

'*  Carlyle  disliked  Wordsworth,"  said  Fronde.  "  He  said  Words- 
worth was  always  looking  at  people  as  through  the  wrong  end  of  a 
powerful  telescope,  seeing  them  clearly,  but  exceedingly  small — 
exactly  as  Carlyle  sometimes  did  himself,  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  too." 

Froude  showed  great  kindliness,  but  little  demonstration,  to  his 
immediate  circle,  so  far  as  I  observed. 

In  a  conversation  at  breakfast  he  said  he  would  always  rather  have 
people  separately,  than  together. 

'^  In  a  committee,  for  instance,"  said  he,  '^  you  get  the  united  folly 
and  not  the  united  wisdom  of  the  whole." 

On  this  day  I  was  asked  to  make  one  of  a  party  for  a  boating 
expedition.  Mr.  Fronde's  son  had  already  started  in  a  tiny  skiff,  and 
we  were  to  go  in  a  rather  larger  boat,  accompanied  by  three  sailors. 
The  morning  was  bright,  with  a  fierce  wind  and  dark  blue  sky,  with 
white  clouds  here  and  there. 

We  walked  through  the  pretty  grounds  to  the  private  landing-stage, 
the  party  consisting  merely  of  Froude,  his  elder  daughter,  and  myself. 
The  young  lady  spoke  somewhat  apologetically  as  to  the  wild  look  of 
the  sea,  her  father's  love  of  danger,  her  hope  that  I  would  not  feel 
myself  compelled  to  go,  &c.  But  I  was  in  no  mood  to  manufacture 
fears,  and  felt  none.  The  arrangement  in  the  boat  was  that  Miss 
Froude  sat  amidships,  facing  the  rudder  end,  where  I  sat  beside  her 
father.  The  three  men  disposed  themselves  at  the  stem  end  of  the 
boat.  There  was  a  mast,  but  no  canvas  hoisted  ;  the  wind  and  tide 
were  both  against  us,  and  it  was  slow  work  for  the  strong  men  to 
pull  against  both,  and  thus  we  slowly  made  our  way  past  Salcombe, 
and  towards  Kingsbridge,  with  a  sense  of  laboured  strain  in  our  pro- 
gress, and  an  indescribable  vividness  of  colour  in  sea,  land,  and  sky 
all  around.  I  sat  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  Mr.  Froude  holding  the 
tiller-ropes  in  his  hand.  He  talked  to  me,  but  we  sat  apart,  so  far 
as  the  narrow  dimensions  of  the  craft  permitted.  I  sat  somewhat 
sideways,  not  to  incotamode  him,  and  steadied  myself  by  holding  to 
an  iron  hook  which  was  near  my  hand.     Froude*s  conversation  was 
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memorable.  Once  or  twice  we  saw  the  little  skiff  with  young  Frondev 
bat  we  never  remained  beside  it  more  than  a  few  moments.  After  a 
couple  of  hours  or  so  the  order  was  given  to  go  homewards,  and  a 
large  sail  was  hoisted.  Now,  with  wind'  and  tide  in  our  favour, 
and,  the  latter  beginning  to  blow  most  violently,  we  literally  flew 
along  the  water.  The  sensation  was  overpowering,  exhilarating^ 
and  deeply  exciting.  I  sat  very  stilly  but  the  sight  of  the  glittering 
water,  over  which  we  passed  with  such  breathless  rapidity,  the  despe- 
rate sense  of  having  let  go  of  any  slight  hold  we  possessed  of  the 
elements,  caused  me  for  some  moments  to  close  my  eyes. 

There  was  a  whistling,  keen  cry  in  the  wind,  and  we  were  hurried! 
along  by  sheer  force  of  the  current  of  air  and  water.  Opening  my 
eyes,  I  was  suddenly  aware  of  a  change  in  the  scene.  An  ominous 
blackness  lay  on  the  water  immediately  around  our  little  boat.  The 
sun  still  shone  at  a  distance,  but  we  seemed  in  night.  The  cry  of 
the  wind  was  raised  to  a  wild  shriek,  the  water  rose  tumultuously, 
the  fierce  gale  came  down  one  of  those  "  chines,"  as  the  Devonshire 
folk  call  them— one*  of  those  narrow  clefts  between  two  hills.  Tbo 
sky,  too,  had  changed ;  the  sail  almost  struck  the  water ;  rain  and 
sleet  fell  abundantly. 

Just  before  this  change  of  weather,  I  had  been  saying  to  Mr. 
Froude  :  **  I  shall  never  believe  that  I  have  been  here — it  is  all  like 
a  dream  to  me — this  experience."  And  my  companion  had  said : 
"  You  are  like  the  lady  who  saw  a  ghost  in  her  dream  and  would  not 
believe  in  it.  Shall  I  grasp  your  arm,  and  leave  a  black  mark  as  a 
sign  ?  or  is  there  any  other  way  ?  " 

His  dark  eyes  were  very  close  to  me,  and  I  added  nervously  :  **  Ob, 
I  am  only  joking." 

"  But,"  he  continued,  '*  will  nothing  remain  to  you  of  these  sights 
and  impressions  after  you  leave  us  ?  " 

"  To  me"  I  said,  *'  all  will  remain  ;  but  I  deq)air  of  ever  conveying 
any  true  impression  to  another." 

He  made  no  reply.  The  *'  squall  "  repeated  itself  furiously,  and 
we  shipped  a  good  deal  of  water,  the  sail  again  dipping  terribly.  The 
little  craft  could  not  be  righted.  Froude,  who  still  held  tho  tiller- 
ropes,  said,  with  what  seemed  to  me  a  sardonic  smile,  and  perfectly 
unmoved : 

"Are  you  afraid?"  He  spoke  loudly — for  the  roar  of  the  ele- 
ments made  it  needful. 

I  met  his  look,  and  said  quietly  :  "  Not  in  the  least !  "  on  which 
he  turned  his  head  from  me. 

The  storm  now  grew  more  violent.  Misa  Froude,  who  was  self- 
possessed,  but  very  pale,  said,  so  as  to  be  heard : 

"  I  think  we  are  in  danger,  father."  To  which  the  reply,  given 
without  a  tinge  of  emotion,  was : 
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«  Very  likely." 

It  flashed  through  my  mind  with  the  strange  rapidity  that  is  bom 
of  snch  moments,  that  a  near  possibility  lay  at  hand  of  our  all  being 
drowned — since  the  capsising  of  a  pleasure-boat  in  deep  waters  has 
often  led  to  such  an  end.  I  saw,  in  my  mind's  eye,  the  submerging 
of  that  little  unmanageable  craft.  I  thought :  Here  is  Mr.  Froude 
seyenty  years  of  age — myself  fifty — he  not  longing  to  live — /  not 
longing  to  live.  Hitherto  I  had  b^en  careful  not  to  touch  him,  but 
with  the  violent  movement  of  the  boat  I  felt  an  inclination  to  catch 
at  his  arm,  but  did  not.  "  Still,"  thought  I,  **  if  we  drown  it  will  be 
together  ;  "  and  conscious  myself  of  entire  physical  disability^  it  might, 
after  all,  have  been  that  we  should  have  clung  together  in  that 
supreme  moment.  It  takes  me  more  time  to  write  this  than  was 
allowed  for  the  thoughts  to  flash  through  my  mind.  For  again  Fronde's 
voice  said,  close  to  my  ear  : 

*'  Are  you  ready  ?  " 

And  something  nerved  me  up  to  add  distinctly : 

"  Quite  ready.  The  place,  and  the  hour,  and  the  company  will  do 
very  well,  if  it  is  to  be  now  and  here  !  " 

**  Well,"  said  he  dreamily,  "  if  'tis  not  now  'tis  yet  to  come — ^the 
readiness  is  all " 

And  almost  as  soon  as  the  words  were  spoken  the  boat  righted,  the 
stress  of  the  storm  abated,  and  we  got  under  shelter  of  some  rocks. 

Then  Froude  said  coldly  :  **  Don't  trust  to  first  impressions,  Mrs. 
Ireland !  "  And  he  gave  me  one  of  his  unfavourable,  searching 
(ooks. 

The  men  pulled  the  boat  up  into  a  little  cove,  and  we  got  out  while 
they  put  all  to  rights  as  well  as  they  could. 

No  emotion  whatever  was  expressed  on  any  side,  but  one  of  the  men 
looked  pale.  We  again  took  our  seats  in  the  boat  and  made  for  the 
(auding-place.  On  the  homeward  sailing,  in  calm  and  sunless  water, 
Proade  said  to  me : 

*'  You  are  not  afraid  of  the  sea !  I  had  an  American  gentleman  of 
some  note  here  with  me  lately,  and  took  him  out,  and  we  had  a  bit  of 
a  squall ;  and  this  man  turned  positively  green  with  fear." 

'*  He  was  probably  sea-sick,"  said  I. 

**  Oh  dear  no ! "  said  Froude  emphatically ;  "he  was  in  a  rage  to 
think  that  such  an  important  person  as  himself  was  like  to  meet  his 
death  in  our  wretched  mud-puddle !  It  was  simply  a  contemptible 
consciousness  of  self  that  made  him  green." 

The  conversation,  on  this  boating  expedition,  had  turned  much 
opon  Arthur  Hugh  Glough,  towards  whom  Froude  evidently  felt  great 
affection.  Indeed,  he  spoke  of  him  with  real  tenderness,  and  extreme 
admiration. 

"  Poor  Clongh !  "  he  said,  "  his  heart  was  pretty  well  worn  out ; 
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he  could  not  have  lived  any  longer,  and  never  would  have  done  any 
more.  His  was  a  fine,  spiritual  nature,  with  the  highest  ideals,  th& 
deepest  conscientiousness." 

Froude  spoke  much  and  kindly  of  Matthew  Arnold,  but  contrasted 
him,  in  many  points,  with  Clough. 

"  McU  Arnold,**  he  said,  *'  had  a  useful  sort  of  working  conscience^ 

and  plenty  of  smartness, — but "  and  the  speakers  eyes  became 

thoughtful  and  dreamy,  and  he  relapsed  into  silence.  He  was  often 
silent  after  touching  on  auy  theme  which  warmed  him. 

A  slight  but  significant  trait  marked  our  disembarking  after  th& 
squall  at  sea.  Froude  stooped  and  gathered  a  flower,  a  common  pink 
thing,  called,  I  believe  "  sea-thrift,"  or  **^8ea-pink,"  and  gave  it  me,, 
with  some  trifling  remark.  The  matter  was  only  noticeable  as 
occurring  after  such  very  near  risk  of  none  of  the  party  gathering 
flowers  on  *'  this  earthly  ball "  any  more. 

On  a  subsequent  day  Froude  gave  me  a  curious  account  of  the  first 
time  he  had  met  Swinburne — at  a  dinner,  where  Matthew  Arnold^ 
Buskin,  Lord  Houghton,  and  other  literary  men  were  present. 
Swinburne  must  have  been  little  more  than  a  boy  at  the  time. 

After  dinner,  suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  a  little  figure  appeared 
— a  '*  boy-man  " — and,  bounding  past  the  guests,  stood  upon  an  otto- 
man, so  that  he  could  well  be  seen. 

''  The  lad  began  spouting  some  of  his  most  outrageous  poems,"' 
said  Froude,  "  some  of  his  very  worst ! "  And  the  narrator  smiled 
bitterly,  continuing :  *'  We  all  sat  in  amazement  till  he  finished^ 
when  Buskin,  making  his  way  through  the  company,  hurried  up,  and 
took  Swinburne  fairly  in  his  arms,  saying,  "  How  beautiful !  how 
divinely  beautiful ! " 

Swinburne,  it  will  be  remembered,  was,  at  this  time,  little  mor» 

than  a  boy. 

*  *  *  *  • 

Words  of  mine  cannot  describe  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  this 
place,  "  The  Molt,"  as  it  appeared  to  me.  Sitting  at  my  bedroom 
window,  I  felt  I  could  cast  a  pebble  into  the  deep  blue  sea  far 
below. 

Between  the  house  and  the  sea  lie  grounds  with  sloping  velvet  lawns,, 
close  cut  and  deep  in  tint ;  here  and  there  spreading  cedar-trees,  the 
ilex,  the  acacia.  On  the  walls  of  the  house  the  wisteria,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  in  blossom  at  the  time  of  my  visit ;  but  the  Gloire  de 
Dijon  roses  hung  their  fragrant  blooms,  the  heliotrope  grew  like  a 
tree,  and  one  whole  wing  was  loaded  with  great  fragrant  magnolia 
blooms.  Winding  paths  led  gradually  down  to  the  landing-stage, 
]>a8t  an  orange  garden  and  many  plots  of  almost  tropical  vegetation. 
A  low,  grey  stone  wall  bounded  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  over  it  the 
Pampas-grass  drooped  its  heavy  heads  nearly  into  the  sea  beneath  I 
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The  honse  itself,  larg©,  low,  ramblinpr,  seems  cut  out  of  the  living 
rock,  which  towers  behind  it,  and  is  qrowned  with  trees  and  greenery. 
The  deep  purple  of  the  sky  reminded  me  of  Italy ;  the  incessant 
murmur  of  the  sea  down  below  gave  me  a  sense  of  sadness  and  of  peace. 
I  sat  one  morning  on  a  garden  seat  on  the  terrace  overlooking  the 
sloping  lawn,  with  all  the  marvellous  beauty  of  the  place  imprinting 
itself  unalterably  on  my  mind.  Breakfast  was  over,  and  the  freedom 
of  an  English  country-house  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  quiet  thought 
for  a  while.  By-and-by  the  French  window  of  Fronde's  study  was 
pushed  open  from  within,  and  he  walked  towards  me.  It  was  with 
a  decidedly  disparaging  and  doubtful  air  that  he  approached  me  on 
the  occasion  I  have  alluded  to.  His  step  left  the  crisp  white  gravel, 
and  fell  on  the  deep,  close  turf  on  which  my  seat  was  placed.  I 
said  : 

'*  I  shall  always  be  so  glad  I  came  here." 

*'  That  is  what  you  feel  now,^'  he  answered  pointedly ;  "  better  wa 
and  see  what  you  have  to  report  in  a  few  days ! " 

I  looked  up,  and  met  what  I  thought  a  satirical  smile-^it  was 
rather  gruesome. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Mr.  Froude,"  I  said,  and  he 
laughed  outright. 

"  As  to  that,"  he  continued,  "  you  see,  I  am  trying  to  make  myself 
agreeable  at  present,  and  so,  I  suppose,  are  you  ?  Later  on — well — 
one  can't  tell."     And  he  laughed  again. 

In  our  conversation  on  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Carlyle,  Froude  questioned 
me  with  a  pertinacity  and  a  searching  intensity  tolerably  hard  to  bear. 
I,  knowing  what  I  had  any  chance  of  knowing  of  this  woman's  life  as 
closely  as  mi/  own,  bore  patiently  the  almost  intolerable  ordeal,  answer- 
ing quietly  and  in  as  few  words  as  I  could. 

At  length  he  said,  looking  keenly  down  at  me : 

'•  Ah — you  are  not  very  easy  to  catch — but  who  was  *  Cuittickins '  ?  " 
(Alluded  to  in  several  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  letters.) 

"That  was  Bishop  Terrot " — I  replied — **  Episcopalian  Bishop  in 
Edinburgh." 

"  Ah  "—said  Froude  sharply — "  but  why  *  Cuitiikins  '  ?  " 

These  I  explained  to  be  the  tight-buttoned  gaiters  worn  by 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries — and  my  companion  laughed  heartily. 

On  the  same  morning  I  said  to  him,  as  we  sat  in  the 
study: 

"  I  have  formed  my  own  opinions  of  the  character  of  Jane  Welsh 
Carlyle — and  nothing  can  alter  them." 

**  /  have  no  wish  to  alter  them,"  he  said  shortly.  **  I  am  the  last 
person  to  do  so." 

"With  this  view,"  I  said,  "I  have  brought  with  me  a  lecture 
written  by  me  for  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  ,  and 
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delivered  quite  three  months  since— and  daiedy  as  yon  see.  This 
is  my  bulwark  of  defence.  For  this  lecture  is  the  essence  of  my 
memoir — if  I  am  to  write  one — and  unless  I  am  wrong  in  mj  facts ^ 
I  shall  incorporate  it  intact  in  the  more  permanent  form."  I  then 
asked  permission  to  read  it  to  him.  **  It  will  give  yon  less 
trouble,"  said  I,  **  than  deciphering  my  writing — and  you  must  hear 
it,  as,  if  the  genuineness  of  my  book  is  ever  questioned,  here  is  my 
reply." 

Froude  assented,  and  I  commenced  my  hard  task.  He  only 
stopped  me  once.  It  was  where,  in  quoting  Miss  Jewsbury's  account 
of  the  scene  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  I  used  her  expression  as  to  the 
sweet  and  smiling  calm  on  the  face  of  the  dead  woman.  Here  Froude 
made  a  quick  action  with  his  hand,  and  said  : 

*'  That  is  tcrong — I  never  saw  a  sterner  face  in  my  life."  The 
reading  ended — I  sat  quietly — and  Froude  said  :  "  Yes,  you  shall  do 
the  book.     It  wants  a  woman — and  a  wife-^and  a  happy  wife." 

So  the  point  was  settled. 

I  remained  some  days  after  this  at  the  Molt,  and  had  much  talk 
with  Froude,  whose  speech  was  golden.  In  one  of  our  earliest  talks 
he  said : 

"  And  why  do  you  want  to  meddle  with  biography  ?  Why  can't 
you  be  content  to  write  three-volume  novels  ?  " 

*•'  I  have  no  invention,"  I  said. 

"  Then  I  suppose  you  can't  write  that  sort  of  '  rot '  out  of  which 
Rider  Haggard  and  such  men  make  their  thousands  ?  " 

'*  I  am  not  clever  enough  for  that,"  I  replied. 

"  That  answer  is  disingenuous,"  he  said. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  **  I  donH  want  to  write  those  books." 

"  That's  better,'^  said  Froude,  and  turned  away.  But  afterwards  he 
renewed  the  subject  and  said  :  *'  I  am  glad  you  don't  come  to  me  say- 
ing you  think  you  have  a  mission^  of  any  kind,  or  want  to  remove  a 
veil  from  the  ey/es  of  mistaken  humanity  on  any  subject — or  to  do  any- 
thing grand  or  philanthropical — or  Qiat  sort  of  idiotcy.  I  have  heard 
so  much  of  that  kind  of  thing." 

"  Oh  dear  no  !  "  I  said.  "  I  want  to  put  a  little  money  in  my 
pocket.  I  have  no  other  motive,  and  as  a  publisher  asked  for  the  book, 
I  took  the  necessary  steps.     Nothing  more." 

"  That's  well;'  said  Froude. 

It  was  a  trial  to  me  on  several  occasions  to  find  myself  taking  a 
hand  at  whist  with  Mr.  Froude  as  my  partner — and  evidently  an  accom- 
plished player.  I,  only  equal  to  what  is  called  '*  family  whist,"  felt 
myself  often  at  fault,  on  one  occasion  making  a  very  decided  and 
stupid  blunder.  I  saw  the  muscles  of  Mr.  Fronde's  face  contract 
involuntarily.  He  was  too  well-bred  to  manifest  a  moment's  im- 
patience. 
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''  I  am  sorry  I  made  such  a  stapid  mistake,"  said  I,  while  the  cards 
were  being  dealt  for  the  next  hand. 
Then  Fronde  spoke  with  some  shyness : 

**  Oh,  my  dear  Mrs.  Ireland !  don't  talk  like  that.  Never  say  you 
are  in  the  wrong  !  Let  all  the  rest  of  the  world  be  wrong,  but  do 
*j(m  be  in  the  right !  '* 

**  Those  are  your  tactics,"  I  said ;  **  but  you  surely  don't  expect  me 
to  carry  them  out  ?  " 

He  looked  at  me  with  some  kindness  in  his  eyes,  I  thought,  and 
said :  *'  No !  not  you,  perhaps."     And  the  matter  dropped. 

Speaking  of  Arthur  Helps  on  one  occasion,  Froude  said  that  when 
Helps  first  came  to  visit  him,  he  said  : 

*'  Now,  before  we  begin,  let  me  ask  you  one  question.  Do  you 
keep  a  diary  ?  ^' 

**  No,"  said  Froude,  "  and  I  never  mean  to  !  " 
**  All   right,"  said  his  guest.      **  Had  you  kept  a  diary,  I  would 
never  have  spoken  a  word  in  your  presence." 

I  was  impressed  with  a  certain  reticence  observed  by  Mr.  Froude 
in  speaking  of  Mrs.  Carlyle.  We  have  it  in  her  own  letters  that  she 
most,  at  one  time,  have  actually  contemplated  leaving  him.  And  the 
idea  must  have  been  discussed  in  Fronde's  presence.  For  he  said  to 
me  that  Carlyle  had  showed  remarkable  equanimity  at  the  prospect — 
a  prospect  which  might  possibly  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  half- 
jest  (one  of  those  jests,  however,  which  have  within  them  a  terrible 
grain  of  earnest).  Carlyle  had  replied  that  he  was  very  busy,  full  of 
work,  and  did  not  think,  on  the  whole,  that  he  slwidd  miss  her  very 

This  proposal  and  this  reply — were  they  pure  jest,  or  half  earnest — 
had,  at  any  rate,  caused  keen  pain  to  Mr.  Froude,  as  was  seen  in  his 
flashing  eyes  when  he  told  the  anecdote,  and  heard  in  the  vibrations 
of  a  voice  which  bore  a  singular  power  of  expressing  emotion,  while 
an  absolute  immobility  of  other  inanifestation  prevailed.  He  im- 
pressed me  as  an  idealist  of  a  very  high  order,  and  his  truths  lay 
oftentimes  deeper  than  what  we  are  pleased  to  term  facts.  He  did 
not  wish  to  tell  the  world  more  than  it  must  inevitably  know  of  the 
nV  inti}ne  of  the  Carlyles. 

He  withheld  more  than  can  ever  now  be  known. 

But  in  forcing  himself  to  the  truthful  and  terrible  pictures  he  has 
given  the  public,  he  at  least  protected  these  dear  friends  from  the 
utterly  unscrupulous  and  monstrous  distortions  that  would  certainly 
fcave  been  presented  by  some  sensational  writer  or  other,  who,  with 
talf  the  truth  and  an  unbridled  realism,  would  have  produced  a  por- 
trait for  the  world  to  gape  at  and  gaze  at.  The  position  was  a  hard 
one,  but  Froude  never  flinched.  We  have  only  to  remember  Mrs. 
Stowe's  theories  about  Byron  and  Lady  Leigh  to  illustrate  our  meaning. 
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Speaking  of  *'  humbug,"  Froude  said :  •*  Of  course,  there  always 
must  be  humbug,  while  the  world  lasts." 

**  Yes,"  I  said,  "  there  must  be  self-deceivers^  at  any  rate,  but  not 
necessarily  those  who  deliberately  and  knowingly  wish  to  deceive 
others." 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  "  if  the  people  first  deceive  themselves^  they 
naturally  take  in  others.^* 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  there  is  surely  a  choice  between  the  blindness  of 
self-deception  and  the  cold  and  calculated  deception  imposed  npon  the 
unwary  ?  " 

And  Froude  laughed  and  said :  **  I  suppose  there  is  a  choice  ;  but 
the  clever  deceivers  have  one  merit,  at  least — they  have  an  object  in 
view — the  others  are  generally  sach  fools." 

On  one  occasion  the  talk  turned  on  Eoman  Catholicism — the 
priesthood. 

**  I  don't  like  them,"  said  Froude  ;  *'  but  perhaps  you  do." 

"  Not  at  all,"  I  answered.     "  I  have  no  leaning  that  way." 

"  Ah  !  so  you  say,"  said  Froude,  with  a  keen  glance  at  me.  "  Bat 
I  daresay  they  will  make  a  convert  of  you  yet." 

And  he  laughed. 

*'  No,"  I  said  sternly,  "  they  never  will." 

*'  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  was  his  rejoinder ;  "  but  I  should 
enjoy  it  immensely  if  they  dj^  convert  you,  and  then  I  should  have  a 
little  talk  with  you  on  the  subject." 

One  lovely  afternoon,  just  before  I  left,  we  started  on  a  walk — 
Miss  Froude,  Mr.  Froude,  and  I — through  what  is  called  "The 
Earl's  Walk."  The  pathway  seems  cut  in  the  side  of  the  rock  over- 
hanging  the  sea,  the  rocky  sides  clothed  with  greenery,  while  arching 
shrubs  make  almost  a  darkness  broken  only  now  and  then  by  opener 
spaces;  the  sun  shone  in  golden  arrows  here  and  there,  and  the 
deep  murmur  of  the  water  below  was  never  quite  lost.  Now  and 
then  came  a  vision  of  the  whole  scene-^point  and  headland  and  bay^ 
one  after  the  other — very  exquisite  and  harmonious. 

The  talk  was  desultory.  At  a  sudden  turn  in  the  winding  path 
we  came  on  a  party  of  six  or  seven  pedestrians,  ladies  and  gentlemen^ 
headed  by  a  lady,  who,  introducing  her  friends  and  her  husband, 
expressed  much  disappointment  at  finding  Mr.  Froude  bound  for  a 
walh^  and  not  *^  at  home  "  that  particular  afternoon. 

"  You  see,"  said  she,  "  when  one  has  friends  down  from  town,  one 
has  but  two  attractions  to  ofier-r— the  fine  scenery,  and  a  call  on  Mr. 
Frmde:' 

This  speech  was  perhaps  not  altogether  a  wise  one.  But  the  com- 
pany had  driven  some  miles,  and  left  their  carriage  at ,  and  then 

walked  some  miles,  and  now  found  themselves  within  twenty  minutes^ 
walk  of  their  avowed  object.     They  were  doubtless  literary,  people. 
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too^  an  Oxford  professor  or  so^  and  a  recently  returned  Indian  warrior^ 
the  names  only  heard  by  me,  and  now  forgotten.  But  Fronde  coald 
not  be  "  lionised/'  He  was  not  a  man  to  '*  show  his  paces."  He 
responded  with  perfect  courtesy  to  the  appeals  made  to  him,  and  said 
quietly : 

"  It's  rather  unfortunate,  but  I  wish  to  open  this  part  of  the  country 

to  my  friend,  Mrs. ,  and  I  ^  must  go  a  little  further  round  th& 

Point ;  but  my  daughter  will  be  delighted  to  go  back  with  you  to- 
the  Molt."     And,  raising  his  cap,  he  made  his  adievx. 

I  had  stood  back,  and  now  wondered  if  I  should  say,  "  Pray  don't 
consider  me  in  the  matter."  But  instinct  told  me  that  such  a  speech 
would  be  ridiculous,  and  would  expose  me  to  a  sharp  and  well-deserved 
"  «ni«J."  It  was  not  I,  essentially  not  /,  who  vxis  being  considered. 
Mr.  Fzoude  simply  did  not  choose  to  be  forced  to  entertain  his  friends'* 
friends.  And  he  was  right.  So  I  held  my  peace.  We  walked  along- 
with  very  little  conversation.  But,  on  our  return,  the  whole  party 
were  seated  on  the  lawn,  and  footmen  were  bringing  out  afternoon  tea,, 
firuit,  &a,  and  I  went  to  my  own  room.  The  visit  was  not  a  long  one. 

The  next  day  I  left  the  Molt. 

But  more  than  once  I  had  occasion  to  see  Mr.  Froude  at  his  house- 
in  Onslow  Gardens,  and  had  further  opportunity  of  studying  that 
deeply  interesting  personality. 

An  awkward  incident  marked  one  of  these  calls  of  mine.  It 
happened  that  I  had  been  at  the  Kensington  Museum  a  few  day» 
before,  examining  Greek  ipaodels,  reproductions  of  various  antique,  and 
sometimes  not  very  attractive,  classic  torsos  and  casts  of  celebrated 
statues. 

Mr.  Froude  accompanied  me  on  one  occasion,  and  told  me  much 
about  what  interested  him.  Some  weeks  later,  I  had  been  at  luncheon 
with  him  and  his  family  in  their  own  home,  and,  the  meal  over,  the- 
ladies  had  just  bid  me  good-bye,  as  I  had  some  literary  questions  to- 
ftfik  of  Mr.  Froude.  He  and  I  were  just  adjourning  to  the  library^ 
when  he  stopped  a  moment,  and,  pointing  out  a  bust  on  a  bookcase^ 
the  centre  of  three  full-sized  and  dignified  representations  in  marble,. 
he  said: 

"  I  must  not  forget  to  show  you  the  very  latest  addition  to  my 
treasures.     What  do  you  think  of  it  ? '' 

I  looked  up,  and,  with  my  head  full  of  the  galleries  and  museums 
I  had  been  visiting,  said : 

"  It's  a  very  terrible  head,  and  most  repellent." 

*'  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  agree  with  you.  *'  Now,  who  should  you  say 
it  is?" 

I,  being  ignorant  about  these  things,  answered  vaguely  : 

**  Nero,  perhaps,  or  one  of  the  old  Borgias  ?  " 

Mr.  Froude  laughed  and  said  : 
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**  Try  again  ;  you  ought  to  know  it." 

**  It's  a  horrid-looking  thing,"  I  said,  "  ivhoever  it  is." 

"  Atrocious  !  "  said  Mr.  Froude  emphatically.  "  Is  it  not  ?  Well, 
I'm  sorry  to  say  it's  a  bust  of  myself,  just  presented  to  me  by  Sir 
Edgar  Boehm.  Very  kind  of  him,  wasn't  it  ?  And  now,  of  course, 
I  have  to  stick  it  up  there  in  a  very  prominent  place,  and  show  it  to 
all  my  f rienda     Pleasant,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Boehm  doesn't  see  you  with  my  eyes,"  said  I.  "  It  doesn't 
remind  me  of  you  in  the  least." 

And  he  laughed  heartily,  and  said : 

"  TIimCs  well !  I  didn't  think  I  was  quite  such  a  ruffian  as 
that ! " 

Froude  rarely  spoke  of  having  known  Mrs.  Carlyle,  and  I  was  left 
to  infer  whether  he  saw  her  often  or  seldom,  and  whether  it  was 
friendship  or  mere  acquaintance  that  formed  the  tie  between  them ; 
or  whether  he  had  letters  from  her,  or  had  ever  possessed  her  confi- 
dence in  any  way. 

Chicc  only  did  he  speak  more  personally  of  her  while  I  was  with 
him,  saying,  *'  At  any  rate,  she  told  me  I  was  the  only  one  of  her 
husband's  friends  who  had  not  made  love  to  her.'^  He  certainly  felt 
a  deep  compassion  for  her.  But  it  was  never  expressed  to  me,  in  so 
many  words. 

[In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Froude  thus  spoke  of  the  Life  of  Mrs. 
Oarlyle  :  "  You  may  well  be  proud  of  Mrs.  Ireland.  In  indifferent  health, 
and  under  conditions  severe  and  trying,  she  has  executed  a  most  difficult  and 
•delicate  work  with  remarkable  success.  Her  own  generous  and  enthusiastic 
sympathy  with  her  subject  alone  could  have  enabled  her  to  go  through  with 
it.  The  book  can  have  done  nothing  but  good.  Some  day  or  other  the 
ivorld  will  understand  Carlyle's  own  action  in  preparing  these  Memoirs,  and 
will  see  in  it  the  finest  illustration  of  his  own  character.  Mrs.  Ireland  has 
brought  that  day  appreciably  nearer.  I  rarely  or  never  read  literary  criti- 
cisms in  newspapers.  They  are  mainly  written  to  order  by  persons  who 
know  nothing  of  what  they  are  writing  about.  They  are,  however,  the 
'echoes  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  time,  and  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  Mrs. 
Ireland  and  you  may  be  well  satisfied.  To  yourself,  as  so  old  a  friend  and  ' 
admirer  of  Carlyle,  it  must  be  peculiarly  agreeable  that  from  your  home  has 
come  a  work  which  marks  the  return  of  the  tide."] 


THE 

MORAL   ASPECT    OF  DISESTABLISHMENT 
AND   DISENDOWMENT. 


THE  events  of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  have  probably 
broaght  before  the  minds  of  men  in  this  conntry  more  vividly 
than  ever  the  whole  question  of  the  disestablishment  and  disendow- 
ment  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  well  that  this  should  be  so. 
There  is  always  a  danger,  especially  in  this  country,  of  assuming  that 
something  or  other  is  inevitable,  and  so^  without  full  consideration, 
allowing  it  to  "  go  by  the  board."  This  danger  has  undoubtedly 
threatened  the  Church,  and  the  opponents  of  the  Church  have  well 
understood  the  strategic  advantage  of  it.  Repeat  a  thing  often 
enough,  and  the  human  mind  becomes  accustomed  to  it.  "  Libera- 
tionists" — so  called — ^had  kept  on  repeating  that  disestablishment 
and  disendowment  must  come,  until  they  had  partly  succeeded  in 
leavening  men's  minds  so  that  they  were  in  danger  of  a  laissez-faire 
policy,  in  danger  of  allowing  a  great  folly  to  be  committed,  and  a 
great  wrong  to  be  done  from  the  growing  habit  of  taking  for 
granted  that  it  was  sure  to  happen,  and  so  not  looking  the  fact  in 
the  face. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  somewhat  premature  and  overbearing 
action  of  certain  Welsh  members  may  prove  to  be  of  use  to  the  cause 
of  the  Church,  and  may  help  the  country  in  some  measure  to  realise 
the  right  and  wrong  of  this  great  question.  It  is  important,  there- 
fore, for  all  men  who  exercise  the  responsibility  of  the  franchise,  and 
who  may  influence  any  section  of  public  opinion,  even  in  the  very 
slightest  degree,  to  consider  as  dispassionately  as  they  can  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  whole  matter. 

I. 
There  is  something  certainly  remarkable  in  the  extreme  divergence 
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of  opinion  which  appears  to  exist  on  this  question.  What  seems  to 
one  set  of  men  to  be  nothing  else  than  one  of  the  gravest  moral 
wrongs  which  can  possibly  be  committed,  another  set  of  men  advocate 
on  the  professed  grounds  of  its  being  an  act  of  jastice.  When  a 
Churchman,  however,  endeavours  to  consider  the  question  as  calmly 
and  as  impartially  as  he  can,  he  cannot  be  blamed  for  unfairness  or 
accused  of  cynicism  if  he  discounts  to  a  certain  extent  the  moral 
enthusiasm  of  the  opponents  of  the  establishment  and  endowment  of 
the  Church.  This  is  so,  if  for  no  other,  at  least  for  this  reason.  No 
one  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  moral  aspect  of  things  is 
peculiarly  blurred  in  politics.  It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  politicians 
neglect  the  demands  of  right  and  wrong,  but  it  is  true  that,  to  the 
ordinary  mind,  things  are  said  and  done  in  politics  which  a  high- 
minded  and  honourable  man  would  scarcely  allow  himself  to  do  or  say 
in  the  concerns  of  private  life.  Of  course,  this  by  no  means  proves 
that  politicians  are  not  high-minded  and  honourable  men.  Questions 
of  right  and  wrong  in  far-reaching  matters  are  not  so  easy  to  decide 
upon  as  might  appear  at  first  sight  to  a  moral  enthusiast.  Prudence 
is  itself  a  virtue,  although  not  always  an  attractive  one.  Caution  is 
often  wisdom,  although  it  is  also  often  cowardice.  Large  views  have  to 
be  kept  before  the  minds  of  those  who  guide  the  destinies  of  a  great 
nation,  and  all  sorts  of  considerations  come  in  which  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  weighing  in  the  balance  the  question  of  right  and 
wrong.  This  is  true.  It  is,  however,  also  true  that  politicians  and 
statesmen,  especially  in  democratic  days,  are  placed  under  grave 
temptations.  It  is  true  also  that  they  are  not  always  able  to  realise, 
amidst  the  cares  of  State,  the  vast  magnitude  and  the  deep  serious- 
ness of  questions  which  touch  something  much  greater  than  the  State 
— viz.,  the  Church.  It  is  also  true  that,  whilst  on  the  one  hand  a 
Churchman  may  be  tempted  to  defend  what  appear  to  be  the  temporal 
interests  of  his  Church  on  partisan  principles,  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
Dissenters  may  be  tempted  to  assail  these  from  motives  which  are 
not  free  from  an  admixture  of  jealousy.  We  are  all  human,  and 
therefore  subject  to  grave  temptations.  To  the  present  writer  it 
appears  that  the  question  of  disestablishment  and  disendowment,  as 
it  has  been  brought  before  the  country  in  the  recent  discussions  about 
those  dioceses  of  the  Church  of  England  which  are  mostly  connected 
with  Welsh  counties,  has  been  treated  by  the  opponents  of  the  Church 
— whether  they  be  right  or  whether  they  be  wrong — with  a  cynical 
levity  and  unfairness  which  goes  far  to  discredit  their  main  contentions. 
If  we  try  to  put  aside  the  exigencies  of  politics  at  the  moment,  and  the 
unhappy  jealousies  which  naturally  arise  from  the  relations  of  Dissent 
with  the  Church,  we  shall  surely  make  no  grave  mistake  in  appealing 
to  thoughtful  men  on  all  sides  to  consider  the  right  and  wrong  of  the 
question  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Churchman. 
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And  here,  in  passing,  it  may  not  be  inopportune  to  enter  a 
protest  against  a  somewhat  common  form  of  attack  on  the  Church  as 
well  as  on  other  institutions.  It  is  now  looked  upon  as  a  telling 
argument  in  certain  quarters  as  against  the  defenders  of  the  Church, 
to  say  that  establishment  and  endowment  are  ^'contrary  to  the 
democratic  ideal."  This  is  surely  absurd.  This  is  begging  the 
question.  The  real  question  must  be,  Is  a  measure  of  disestablish- 
ment and  disendowment  right  or  wrong  ?  If  not  wrong,  is  it,  or  is 
it  not,  opportune  and  wise  ?  In  no  case  are  we  justified  in  supporting 
the  notion  that  democracies  are  and  may  be  specially  immoral,  and 
that  because  we  are  a  democracy  we  are  therefore  justified  in  doing 
wrong.  Doubtless  we  are  passing  through  a  time  of  transition  in 
this  country.  Old  party  names  still  exist,  and  are  sometimes  used  some- 
what cynically  to  delude  the  unwary.  The  names  are  not  dead.  They 
ha^e,  however,  lost  their  original  meaning.  The  true  question,  surely, 
for  reasonable  men  is,  not  whether  a  measure  of  disestablishment  and 
disendowment  is  "  Liberal  "or  **  Conservative,"  "  Radical "  or  "  Tory," 
bnt  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong,  and  if  not  wrong,  is  it  opportune  ? 
Is  it  wise? 

n. 

First,  as  to  the  question  of  Disestablishment. 

This  surely  throws  us  back  upon  history.  You  have  before  you 
the  spectacle  of  a  vast  and  venerable  Church.  She  has  powerful 
ofihoots,  which  are  bound  to  her  in  very  close  ties  of  communion. 
She  has  had  a  striking  history.  Being  partly  human  as  well  as 
divine,  she  has  made  mistakes ;  she  has  sometimes  been  narrow  and 
sometimes  been  wrong ;  but  she  has  enlarged  her  borders  and  cor- 
rected her  mistakes,  and  shown  a  spring  of  vitality  which  is  quite 
remarkable.  She  has  exercised,  and  is  still  exercising,  a  vast  influence 
upon  those  races  who  are  in  the  forefront  of  civilisation.  She  is 
mixed  up  with  the  homes  and  habits  of  the  English  people.  She  has 
not  been  without  a  considerable  influence  upon  those  Dissenters  who 
do  not  give  to  her  their  allegiance.  If,  like  other  religious  commu- 
nities, she  has  at  times  been  narrow  or  hard,  she  is  liberal  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  in  her  own  teachings — whatever  may 
have  been  the  action  at  times  of  some  of  her  officers — she  has  been 
wider  in  her  sympathies  towards  mankind  than  any  division  of  her 
Dissenting  children.  As  a  matter  of  history,  she  has  always  had  close 
relations  with  the  State,  and  holds,  in  consequence,  a  position  of  con- 
siderable temporal  dignity.  Disestablishment  means  that  this  connec- 
tion should  be  severed,  and  this  temporal  dignity,  as  far  as  possible, 
diminished.  The  question  is,  is  it  within  the  rights  of  the  English 
people  to  do  this  if  they  see  fit  ?  and,  if  within  their  rights,  would  it 
be  wise  ?     To  the  former  of  these  cjuestions  we  are  inclined  to  answer 
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in  the  affirmative;  to  the  latter,  in  the  negative.     The  ordinary 
Erastian,  however,  who  scarcely  troubles  himself  with  history,  holds 

view  something  of  this  sort  as  to  the  "  Established  Church."  He 
imagines  it  to  be  a  corporate  body  founded  by  Henry  YIII.  when  he 
abolished  *'  the  Popish  religion."  He  considers  that  it  exists  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  certain  doctrines,  which  it  must  be  careful  not 
to  teach  with  too  much  definiteness  ;  that  it  is  intended  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  moral  police-work,  chiefly  among  the  poor ;  that  it  is 
useful  for  guarding  against  anarchy  and  helping  on  good  government ; 
that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  department  of  State  for  religious  purposes ;  that 
its  officers  are  paid  by  the  State  ;  that  its  dignities  and  privileges 
are  conferred  upon  it  by  Parliament ;  that  the  property  it  holds  is 
"  national ; "  that  its  existence  depends  upon  the  decisions  of  the 
Legislature  as  to  whether  it  is  a  useful  department  or  not ;  that  it 
may  rightly  be  swept  away  if  something  else  is  found  to  be  better, 
just  as  Parliament,  if  it  pleased,  might  sweep  away  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  or  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  that  when  a  nation  creates,  it  can 
justly,  when  it  wills,  destroy ;  and  that  when  political  exigencies 
appear  to  demand,  the  hour  of  abolition  or  destruction  has  rightly 
come,  with  due  regard,  more  or  less — according  to  our  usual  English 
instincts — for  vested  interests. 

To  those  who  pay  any  attention  to  history  and  have  any  serious 
belief  in  the  Christian  Church,  a  series  of  statements  of  this  sort — 
which  fairly  represents  an  Erastian  view — is  about  as  false  as  it  is 
possible  for  the  human  mind  to  conceive.  From  the  very  earliest 
dawn  of  history,  Christianity  appears  in  our  islands  shaped  in  its  ac- 
tion by  certain  principles  which  the  Church  of  England  teaches  to 
be  of  divine  obligation  and  according  to  the  mind  of  Christ.  She 
does  not  deny  the  name  of  "  Christian  "  to  some  who  fall  short  of 
some  of  these  principles,  but  she  holds  their  maintenance  to  be 
necessary  for  true  and  full  vitality  for  any  body  which  is  a  part  of 
what  the  Creed  calls  "  One  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church."  Among 
these  principles  are  included — a  threefold  ministry,  handed  on  in  suc- 
cession from  Apostolic  hands,  Holy  Baptism  as  the  Sacrament  of 
initiation  into  the  Church,  and  Holy  Communion  as  the  Sacrament  of 
continued  life^  and  the  authoritative  profession  of  the  faith  as  sum- 
marised in  the  Creeds.  In  some  Christian  bodies  these  are  held  to  be 
matters  more  or  less  variable.  To  the  Church  of  England  and  those 
who  are  bound  to  her  teaching,  they  are  of  the  esse^  not  merely  the 
&e7i€  esse  of  the  Church.  The  early  Church  of  these  islands  probably 
derived  its  Faith  and  Orders  from  the  Churches  of  the  East  which 
were  more  directly  taught  by  the  Apostle  St.  John  and  his  disciples. 
After  the  invasion  of  the  Saxon?,  and  their  conversion  by  the  mission 
sent  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  and  through  the  work  of  St.  Augustine 
and  others,  an  amalgamation  seems  gradually  to  have  taken  place. 
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This  represents  that  part  of  the  Catholic  Charch  which  holds  juris- 
diction in  the  British  Islands  ;  it  derives  its  Orders  by  a  double  strand 

of  Boceeaaion  from  Eastern  and  Western  Christendom,  and  it  is  that 
body  which  is  called  now  the  Church  of  England.  This  Church 
then,  historically  speaking,  has  its  origin  not  from  Henry  YIII,  but 
from  Christ  when  He  gave  power  to  His  Apostles  before  His  ascension^ 
and  reinforced  that  power  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  Day 
of  Pentecost, 

in. 

Recalling  this  we  are  reminded  of  what  is  the  real  meaning  of 
'  establishment*'*  In  those  early  days  it  was  the  Church  that  con- 
Drted^  civilised,  and  helped  to  organise,  the  nation.  It  was  by  her 
that  the  excessive  power  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  great  nobles  was  in 
>me  measure  restrained.  It  was  from  her  assemblies  that  the 
ional  Parliaments  took  their  origin.  It  was  under  her  sheltering 
wing  that — in  defiance  of  the  overbearing  action  of  kings  and  barons 
the  municipal  corporations  f^adaally  obtained  their  freedom  and 
Dwer.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  the  Church  of  England  which 
'  etlablished "  the  State  of  England,  and  not  the  State  which 
^  established  "  the  Church.  I  may  venture  here  to  quote  words  of  my 
?wn  written  some  years  ago  on  a  kindred  subject.  *'  What  the 
'  established  Church  '  really  means  is  nothing  else  than  a  record 
^  tlie  fact  that  there  always  has  been,  from  the  dawn  of  English 
history,  and  that  there  still  exists  a  close  connection  between  that 
pftrt  of  the  Catholic  Chnrch  which  has  been  for  so  many  centuries  the 
teftcber  of  the  English  people  and  the  State  which  it  so  greatly 
Mped  to  create.  The  Church  always  has  been  *  established '  in 
Xoglacid,  !.«.,  its  roots  are  deep  in  the  national  life.  Itself  haviug  a 
^fine  origin  and  exercising  divine  functions  and  being  organised  on 
a  divine  plan,  it  has  always  been  nearly  united  with  the  State,  which 
i^presonts  the  civil  order  and  which  was  itself  bnilt  up  and  consoli* 
dated  in  great  measure  through  the  inflnence  of  the  Church.'' 

"  There  have,  of  course,  been  many  modifications  in  the  manner  and 
degree  of  soch  a  connection,  but  there  it  has  always  been.  This  can 
be  ieem  more  clearly  by  means  of  an  analogy.  Lord  Macaulay  says, 
in  apeaking  of  the  British  Constitution  :  ^  The  present  Constitution 
of  oar  country  is  to  the  Constitution  under  which  she  flourished  five 
handred  years  ago  what  the  tree  is  to  the  sapling,  what  the  man  is 
to  the  boy.  The  alteration  has  been  great,  yet  there  never  was  a 
inooicni  at  which  the  chief  part  of  what  existed  was  not  old.*  The 
•ama  may  be  said  of  *  Establishment/  The  Church  herself  has 
alwmjt  been  divine;  her  divine  principles  have  never  varied;  her 
dagnea  and  maimer  of  connection  with  the  civil  power,  these,  which  are 
not  of  the  ettSQce  of  her  divine  being,  Imve  varied  ;  stilly  in  England, 
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that  connection  always  has  been.  Religion,  the  Christian  religion 
— their  Catholic  heritage,  the  English  Church — has  always  been 
recognised  by  the  English  people  as  a  vitalising  force  in  the  founda- 
tion and  maintenance  of  their  national  life ;  the  Church  of  England, 
to  use  the  ordinary  phrase,  has  always  been  *  by  law  established/  " 

There  are  certain  features  in  the  history  of  tJie  Church  of  England 
which  have  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  order  to  realise  the  bearing  of 
these  modifications.  (1)  Like  the  rest  of  the  European  Churches, 
she  was  in  close  connection  during  the  Middle  Ages  with  the  See  of 
Borne.  The  old  principle  maintained  by  St.  Cyprian,  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  each  episcopate,  had  been  gradually  more  and  more 
disregarded,  and  things  were  creeping  on  towards  the  more  monarch- 
ical view  of  Church  government  which  has  been  so  fully  developed 
in  the  modern  Roman  communion.  From  time  to  time,  as  is  weU 
known,  there  was  more  or  less  resistance  in  England  to  what  were 
considered  the  encroachments  of  Rome,  and  this  was  especially  the 
case  from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and  all  through  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  Statute  of  Prcemunire,  passed  in  Richard  II. 's  reign, 
is  a  noteworthy  example  of  resistance  to  what  appeared  to  be 
extravagant  assumptions  on  the  part  of  the  Popedom  which  might 
seem  in  conflict  with  the  national  character  and  legitimate  indepen- 
dence of  the  Church.  Still,  from  time  to  time,  the  Roman  See 
succeeded  in  acquiring  some  of  the  powers  properly  belonging  to  the 
local  episcopate,  or  even  those  of  the  Crown.  When  this  was  the 
case,  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  State  was,  of  course,  thereby 
partially  modified.  There  were,  in  fact,  all  along  the  course  of  history, 
variations  of  more  or  less  magnitude,  but  still  a  relation  subsisted. 

(2)  Whatever  disturbance  in  this  relation  of  Church  and  State  was 
efiected  by  the  claims  of  Rome  was  brought  very  clearly  before  the 
minds  of  men  at  the  time  of  the  grave  changes  commonly. known  aa 
"  the  Reformation."  The  question  as  to  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Catherine  of  Arragon  gave  occdswi  for  a  return  to  the  ancient 
state  of  things.  The  catise  for  such  a  return  lay  much  deeper.  The 
important  point  in  regard  to  the  matter  before  us  is  that  then  the 
relation  of  Church  and  State — in  other  words,  "  the  Establishment '' 
— ^was  more  exactly  defined.  The  King,  as  is  well  known,  desired  U> 
entirely  alter  the  proper  relation  by  having  himself  declared  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church  without  any  limitation  whatever.  This  scan^ 
dalous  efibrt  was  defeated  by  the  courage  and  determination  of  the 
clergy.  Convocation  stood  firm  when  the  King  was  successful  enough 
with  the  Commons,  and  insisted  on  the  title  being  allowed  **  only  so- 
far  as  the  Law  of  Christ  permitted."  It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
King  managed  to  obtain  the  signature  of  the  Bishops  to  the  extreme- 
statement  of  his  supremacy  without  the  necessary  limitation.  Whether 
this  be  accurate  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  intention.  There> 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Church  always  resisted  any  attempt  to  make  the 
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perfectly  leg^itttnate  supremacy  of  the  Crown  in  temporal  matters  into 
A  ipiritaal  defipotism.  Further,  thia  limitation »  of  such  grave 
importance,  was  emphasised  more  distinctly  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  further  still  in  that  of  William  III,  Thos,  where  the  action  of 
the  Crown  seemed  likely  to  upset  the  old  relation,  the  Church,  under 
eoormoQS  difficultied,  stood  firm.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the 
Miion  of  the  Roman  See  appeared  to  interfere  with  that  relation  again 
be  Convocation  showed  determination  to  resist.  It  was  Convocation 
who  petitioned  the  Crown  on  the  subject  in  1531.  It  was  Convoca- 
tion that  insisted  on  the  Church  of  England  being  freed  from  undue 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Popedom,  It  was  by  the  action  of 
th«  Church  herself  that  her  independence  of  the  Roman  See  waa 
finally  asserted,  and  the  last  Act  of  the  session  of  Parliament  of  1531 
embodied  and  ratified  the  proposals  of  Convocation.  Thus,  by  the 
net  of  the  Church,  and  then  by  the  law  of  the  land,  the  old  and  true 
po«tttion  of  the  ^^  Establishment ''  was  vindicated  as  against  encroach- 
_aient  either  on  the  side  of  the  Pop©  or  of  the  King. 

IV. 

From  the  Reformation  struggle  the  Church  of  England  emerged 
with  her  ancient  **  Establishment  ^'  more  clearly  seen  and  defined,  but 
it  was  merely  a  fuller  re-statement,  or  re-settlement,  of  what  had 
hmm  all  along  the  course  of  her  history.  The  independent  power  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  matters  of  faith,  worship,  and  discipline 
waa  re^aaserted,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  maintained  that  she  in 
BO  way  desired  to  separate  herself  from  the  Catholic  body.  Parlia- 
ment declared,  and  the  Act  is,  I  believe,  still  in  force,  that,  while  the 
Charch  of  England  was  independent  of  Roman  jurisdiction,  there 
wia  no  intention  whatever 

**  to  decline  or  vary  from  the  cancelation  of  Chrifit^s  Church  in  anything 
coocuming  the  very  articles  of  the  Catholick  faith  of  Christendom." 

kai  Convocation  asserted  that 

*'tb«  ututy  of  the  Holy  Church  of  Christ  is  not  divided  by  distance 
J  pUce,  nor  by  diversity  of  tiaditions  and  ceremonies,  diversely  observed 

in  divera   Churches  for   good  order   of   the   same That   lis   the 

htn  of  England ,  Spain,  Italy,   and  Foale  (Le.,  llussiu)  be  not  sepa- 

t^m  the   unity,  but  be  one    Chaix*h  of  God,  notwithstanding  that 

Aiaou^*  them   there   is  great  dLstance,  diversity   of   traditions,    not  in  all 

Utini^  itr/ity  of  o[>imoiis,  variation  in    rite^,  cereinonieit,  and  ordinances 

....  liverhdty  of  opinions,  il'C iloth  not  dissolve  and  break 

III*  ui  1  h  i«  in  oue  God,  one  doctrine  of  Christ  and  His  Sacramenta 

piwtrrtsfl  and  kept  in  these  several  Ohurehes^  without  any  superiority  or 
pM!ininfmc4J,  Uiat  one  Cbtirch  by  God's  law  may  or  ou^'ht  to  challenge  over 
«iiothtir  .  ♦  ,  -  for  the  ^d  Chiirches,  with  all  other  particular  Churched^ 
c«tptti;tad  and  united  together,  do  make  and  constitute  but  one  Catholick 
(Ibttinh  or  body/* 

While  the   Chnrch   of   England,   then,  asserted    her    right   as  a 
"  pajikalAr  Church  '*  to  exercise  the  necessary  powers  of  self-govern- 
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ment,  she,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  her  old  connection  with  the 
State.  The  dealing  with  spiritaal  matters  was  to  be  in  her  own 
hands.  The  supremacy  of  the  Crown  was  to  touch  "  temporalities '' 
and  all  ecclesiastical  causes  which  affect  in  their  consequences  temporal 
concerns.  From  this  most  Englishmen  have  believed  that,  while  the 
Church  has  a  certain  addition  of  temporal  dignity  and  prestige  from 
her  connection  with  the  State,  the  nation  has  the  immense  blessing 
of  formally  and  solemnly  recognising  the  claims  of  religion  and  of 
the  Christian  faith  as  seriously  influencing  national  life. 

It  is  quite  true  that  from  this  have  arisen  certain  dangers  and  dis- 
advantages. If  in  ages  past  the  Church  sometimes  unduly  encroached 
upon  the  province  of  the  civil  power,  in  later  times  the  reverse  has 
been  the  case,  and  well  within  the  memory  of  man  the  civil  power 
has  had  to  be  resisted  in  England,  and  has  been  successfully  resisted 
by  Churchmen,  just  as  has  been  the  case  abroad,  when  it  attempted 
unduly  to  encroach  on  the  province  of  the  Church.  Still,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  doubt  that,  on  tlte  whole,  this  relationship  between  Church  and 
State  in  England,  which  is  as  old  as  the  history  of  the  nation,  has 
been  and  is  of  the  highest  advantage  to  the  cause  of  religion.  I  may 
venture,  in  this  connection,  again  to  quote  words  of  my  own,  written 
now  many  years  ago  : 

'*  There  are,  indeed,  blessings  from  the  '  establishment'  which  go  far  to 
strike  the  balance  in  its  favour.  If  the  Church  appear  less  free  than  if 
'  disestablii-hed,'  on  the  other  hand,  she  has,  what  she  would  otherwise  lose, 
a  great  leverage  and  a  great  opportunity  for  doing  the  Master's  work.  Her 
system  of  patronage  may  be  anomalous,  but,  though  it  needs  correction  in 
various  ways,  and  is  at  this  moment  undergoing  some  reforms,  yet,  on  the 
whole,  it  '  effects  what  is  to  be  desired.'  The  establishment  of  the  Church, 
in  fact,  in  spite  of  certain  difficulties  and  dangers,  on  the  whole  works  well. 
The  English  people  may  be  slow  to  assimilate  new  ideas,  but  they  are  a 
shrewd  and  practical  people ;  they  are  deeply  religious ;  they  are  capable  of 
imderstanding  the  truth  that  life  must  be  guided  by  other  than  logical  con- 
siderations ;  they  feel  the  revived  energy  and  vigour  of  the  Church  in  the 
last  fifty  years  ;  the  working  classes,  especially,  have  wakened  up  to  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  blessing  of  being  Churchmen;  bishoprics  have  been 
increasing ;  churches  of  extreme  beauty  have  been  built  in  large  numbers ; 
at  least  one  great  cathedral  has  risen  in  a  southern  diocese,  and  another 
been  practically  created  out  of  a  parish  church  in  a  northern  ;  the  laity 
have' shown  an  earnestness,  devotion,  and  vigour  unparalleled  in  any  age  of 
the  Church's  history ;  good  works  abound  and  are  multiplied ;  the  English 
people  feel  probably  more  than  they  ever  did  before  the  greatness  and 
blessing  of  the  English  Church  :  humanly  speaking,  therefore,  they  are 
most  unlikely  to  tolerate  an  act  of  suicidal  folly  such  as  would  be  the 
severance  of  the  age-long  connection  between  themselves  as  a  nation  and 
that  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  which  has  been  planted  in  England  since 
the  dawn  of  history.  It  would  be  most  unsafe,  in  a  time  like  this  ....  to  pro- 
phesy with  positiveness,  but  it  may  be  fairly  said,  without  committing  our- 
selves to  over-hoBtj pronunciamientoSy  that  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church 
of  England  is  farther  off  than  ever,  and  that  the  Minister  who  would  attempt 
the  task  would  be  obliged  first  successfully  to  delude  the  English  people — ^a  peo- 
ple of  caJm  judgment  and  common  sense — and  then  to  dig  down  to  the  very 
foundations  of  the  national  life.     Such  a  man  is  hardly  likely  to  be  found." 
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%mce  these  words  were  written  *  there  has  been  found  a  hand- 
ftil  of  persona  who  have  begun  to  try  to  compass  disestablishment 
piecemeal.  The  assault  on  the  Welsh  dioceseB  is  remarkable,  (1)  It 
is  ao  unheard  of  attempt  to  create  a  sort  of  ^'  local  option  '*  in  Church 
government.  (2)  It  has  been  proved,  beyond  controversy,  to  be 
bolst-ered  np  by  abundant  misrepresentations.  (3)  If  it  were  carried 
oat,  cni  bono  f     Who  on  earth  would  be  any  the  better  for  it  ? 

On  the  whole,  as  to  rifjht  and  wnmtj^  as  to  the  moral  aspect  of 
disestablishment  it  would  seem  that  (1)  if  the  English  people,  as  a 
whole,  were  to  decide  upon  severing  the  old  connection,  and  breaking 
with  history,  they  would  be  within  their  rights.  They  could  do  so 
without  committing  an  injustice.      To  many  religious  minds  it  would 

pear  to   be   a   grievous  disaster,  and  to  argue  a  degree  of  levity 

id  thoughtlessness  in  the  nation  to  which,  happily,  it  has  generally 
been  a  stranger.  Still  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  nation  had  not  a 
right  to  take  such  a  step  if  it  pleased.  (2)  Piecemeal  dismember- 
meat  ta  quite  another  question.  It  would  be  a  very  grave  injustice  to 
tllow  a  scratch  majority  in  a  feeble  and  divided  House  of  Common» 
to  decide  such  a  question,  stimulated  by  the  calls  of  political  exigency^ 
lad  without  having  the  question  put*' fair  and  squara  "  before  the 
rAo/^  country  and  the  vAole  Church,  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel- 
that  the  attempted  dismemberment  of  the  Church  by  rending  away  a 
few  dioceses  from  the  ancient  connection  is  an  act  of  very  serious 
wrongdoing.  No  Church  and  no  nation  with  any  remnant  of  self- 
raepect  left  could  permit  this  kind  of  fanlastic  peddling  and  meddling 
witb  so  grave  a  question  in  a  kind  of  '*  local  option"  spirit.  Long 
ago    the    American    Republic    showed     the    world     how    well    they 

iderstood  this  in  matters  of  State  existence  on  a  large  scale,  when 
refused  to  permit  the  Southern  States  to  quit  the  Union,  and* 
one  may  well  hope  and  believe  that  Englishmen  will  show  themselves 
equally  sagadons  and  just-minded  in  the  matter  of  their  Church. 
Tlie  question  of  disestablishment  must  be  decided  for  the  whole 
Gboreh.  In  justice,  all  the  dioceses  of  the  Established  Church  mnst^ 
ill  llie  qnestion  of  establishment  or  disestablish m en t^  stand  or  fall 
feogetlier.  Did  the  nation — looking  the  whole  matter  in  the  face — 
decide  on  such  complete  disestablishment^  it  might  be  a  cause  of 
ieiioaa  sorrow  to  all  who  love  their  country,  but  at  least — however 
fUfealt  and  disastrous    it  might  be — it  could  not  be  described  m 

When  Disestablishment  is  spoken  of,  however,  always  Disendowment 

OHStnt  as  well.      Those  who  are  either  avowed  enemies  of  the  Church 

wfao  profeaa  a  desire  for  her  improvement  by  altering  her  present 

0,  invariably  in  their  assaults,  fix  their  eyes  upon  her  cndowmerUs, 

•  Id  1S89. 
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The  first  argument  of  opponents  is  that  the  endowments  of  the  Ghnrch 
constitute  national  property.  This  of  course  may  be  traversed  at  once. 
The  endowments  of  the  Church  have  had  their  origin  in  the  same 
way  as  all  others.  In  every  form  of  religion,  pious  and  earnest 
persons  are  sure  to  give  of  their  substance  to  promote  the  interests  of 
their  creed.  These  gifts,  when  they  take  a  more  permanent  form, 
result  in  endoivments.  Other  religious  bodies  in  England,  besides  the 
Church,  are  in  this  way  endowed.  The  larger  endowmentjs  belonging 
to  the  Church  are  only  larger  because  her  career  is  so  much  longer, 
and  her  age  so  venerable.  It  is  evidently  untrue  to  speak  of  the 
property  of  the  Church  being  national  property  any  more  than  that 
of  Dissenting  bodies — Wesleyans,  or  Baptists,  or  Congregationalists. 
They  stand  in  precisely  the  same  category.  It  is,  moreover,  very  well 
known  that  at  this  moment  the  Church  is  strained  to  the  utmost  in 
meeting  the  demands  made  upon  her.  Can  it  possibly  be  pretended 
that  it  is  jtist  to  deprive  her  of  possessions — sorely  inadequate  for  her 
necessities — which,  were  these  wantonly  taken  from  her,  can  be  of  no 
benefit  to  the  community — on  the  ground  that  these  are  nxUiorud  pro- 
perty, when,  at  the  same  time,  other  religious  bodies  are  allowed  to 
retain  their  pqissessions  which  are  national  property  just  as  little  and  just 
as  much  ? 

No  Churchman,  indeed,  can  desire  to  see  the  Dissenting  bodies 
subjected  to  confiscation,  and  robbed  of  such  property  as  they  possess. 
But  to  confiscate  in  the  case  of  the  Church,  and  not  to  do  so  in  the 
case  of  Dissent,  is  at  least  unjust.  And,  looking  at  the  matter  from 
an  ethical  standpoint,  we  may  fairly  contend  that  such  a  step  is 
morally  wrong. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  the  State  gave  endowments  at  the 
Reformation,  and  so  has  a  right  to  resume  them.  To  begin  with, 
supposing  we  grant  the  premiss,  how  about  the  conclusion  ?  It  is  at 
least  an  unusual  view  to  assert  that  a  giver  has  always  a  right  to 
take  back  what  he  has  given  !  It  might,  perhaps,  be  argued  that  if 
the  State  gave  endowments  for  the  purposes  of  the  Church  and  to 
support  and  promote  the  Christian  religion,  there  would  be  some 
justification  for  it  if  it  resumed  these  gifts  on  finding  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  given  grossly  disregarded.  In  the  case  we  have 
1)efore  us  we  have  the  Church,  especially  in  recent  years,  discharging 
her  office  and  fulfilling  her  duty  with  exceptional  devotion  and  success* 
How  could  the  State,  then,  be  justified— even  on  the  above  supposi- 
tion— in  crippling  her  energies,  and  hindering  her  work  by  diverting 
her  funds  from  their  proper  uses  to  the  mending  of  roads,  diminish- 
ing of  the  rates,  or  erection  of  lunatic  asylums  ?  But,  besides  this, 
the  assertion  that  the  State  gave  the  endowments  is  in  the  highest 
degree  inaccurate.  By  all  means,  if  the  State  has  given  anything, 
let  it  (although  it  is  a  somewhat  astonishing  proceeding),  if  it 
has  determined  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  and  to  act  with 
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high  hand,  resume  its  ^ifts  if  it  please.  The  Church  will  not  lose 
inch.  Even  the  **  conscience  money "  which  accrued  from  the 
**  gifts"  or  "  foundations"  of  Henry  VI IL  did  not  come  from  *'the 
State/'  The  king  had  robbed  the  Church.  He  had  robbed  her  to 
ie  tune  of  some  fifty  millions,  which  he  was  able  to  spend  upon 
imaalf  and  his  adherents.  He  restored  to  her  about  a  tenth  of  a 
llion  I  His  '^  foundations  "  were  no  State  ''  gifts,"  and  never  were 
ate  property.  The  State  as  such  has  not  endowed  the  Church  at 
11,  any  more  than  tis  ^uch  has  it  endowed  Dissenting  bodies,  Parlia- 
'inent  doubtless  has  power  to  do  anything.  It  will  not,  however,  be 
contended,  even  by  the  most  devoted  believer  in  the  moral  value  of 
majorities,  that  it  has  also  the  right.  To  confiaoate  the  property  of  one 
religious  body,  and  a  body  confessedly  doing  good  work  for  the  people, 
and  to  leave  the  property  of  other  religious  bodies  untouched,  is — what- 
elae  it  is — manifestly  unjuMy  and  therefore  morally  wrong. 
It  is  sometimes  contended  that  disendow ment  is  justified  becaua© 
the  Charch  is  '*  rich."  The  first  answer  to  this  is  that  the  main 
proposition  is  the  reverse  of  true.  The  Church  is  not  only.not 
•*  rich/*  but  she  is  a  great  deal  too  poor  for  the  work  she  has  to  do. 
The  rigour  and  activity  of  the  Church  during  the  last  half-century 
cannot  be  denied.  Whatever  may  have  been  her  faults,  she  is  hard 
work,  both  laity  and  clergy,  for  the  moral,  spiritual,  material 
^nce  of  the  people.  At  the  moment  she  is  strained  to  the 
Bt  to  meet  the  claims  made  upon  her.  Is  this  a  moment  to  call 
**  rich  '*  and  confiscate  her  property  ?  Sometimes  it  is  cynically 
red  that  the  State  could  never  afford  to  allow  b  religious  cor- 
poration 80  *'  rich  '*  to  pass  from  its  control !  This  is  often  asserted, 
tt  ifl  a  remarkable  assertion.  If  disestablishment  took  place  to- 
rrow,  tb©  Church  would  not  have  passed  from  siuh  control  of  the 
aa  the  State  has  ever  a  right  to  exercise  over  her.  She  would 
be  controlled  by  the  State  in  all  temporal  matters,  as  she  is  now, 
religious  body  in  a  country  must  be.  But  even  if  it  were 
no,  such  an  argument  as  this  amounts  to  a  cynical  assertion  that 
natdonal  acts  are  to  be  guided  not  by  justice  bat  by  jealousy, 
is  scanjely  a  contention  to  win  the  moral  approval  of  mankind ! 
4y,  also,  in  national  life  as  in  private  life  it  is  necessary  to 
aber  that  the  Eighth  Commandment  rans,  not  **  Thou  shalt  not 
except  from  rich  people,*'  but  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal.** 
To  tpany  minds  also  it  appears  clear  that  gifts  given  for  the  sup- 
-  o£  religion  cannot  be  alienated  from  their  original  purpose  with- 
fiin  of  meriUge,  To  this  it  has  sometimes  been  answered — one 
Id  imagine  scarcely  with  even  a  profession  of  seriousness — that 
decreasing  of  rates,  or  the  giving  additional  sums  to  hospitals  or 
flmxui,  or  the  granting  increased  facilities  for  making  roads,  while 
borchefl  sre  doeed  and  ministrations  have  to  cease — that  these  are 
Jy  rdigiwu  purposes !     The  scarcely  veiled  cynicism  of  such  a 
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contentdon  defieires  no  answer  from  serious  men.  Suffice  it  to  sajr, 
in  the  interest  of  the  morality  of  language^  we  must  use  words  in 
their  proper  meanings.  On  the  question  of  sacrilege,  however,  we  need 
not  dwelly  for,  however  real  the  contention  may  be,  by  a  large  number 
of  persons  nowadays  this  is  treated  as  a  sentimental  objection.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  what  is  sentimental  in  contending  that  gifts  given  so 
purely  for  one,  and  surely  a  very  high  purpose,  should  not  be  wantonly 
applied  to  another !  Still  passing  this  over,  there  remains  a  further 
considerations  which  is  certainly  not  open  to  the  charge  of  being  a 
sentimental  grievance.  It  may  be  contended  that  some  great  national 
need  should  override  what  would  appear  at  first  sight  the  obvious  con- 
siderations of  justice ;  that  in  a  choice  of  difficulties,  the  least  has  to 
be  chosen.  Well,  we  are  inclined  to  answer  that  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  any  real  blessing  can  come  out  of  obvious  wrongdoing ! 
Fiai  justitia,  nuit  ccelum  /  But  let  that  pass.  For  a  great  national 
benefit,  the  Church  may  be  pillaged.  That  is  the  contention.  What 
is  the  great  national  benefit  f  There  is  none  snch.  The  Church,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  is  an  obviously  useful  factor  in  the  life  of  the 
people.  After  all — however  cynics  may  sneer  at  Churchmen  for 
defending  endowments — after  all,  money  is  needed.  The  poor  want 
help,  and  it  is  from  the  clergy  they  get  it  in  a  thousand  wa;&  The 
clergy  are  citizens.  They  have  to  pay  their  rates  and  taxes,  and,  like 
other  men,  pay  their  way.  Cripple  the  Church  in  her  resources,  you 
necessarily  cripple  her  power  of  work.  Will  the  teaching,  the  conso- 
lation, the  religious  education,  the  social  and  moral  help  she  gives — 
will  this  be  compensated  for  by  a  temporary  lowering  of  the  rates,  or 
an  improvement  in  the  mending  of  Eome  roads — say,  in  Wales  ? 
Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  a  measure  of  such  glaring  and  fatal 
injustice  as  disendowment  would  be,  except  the  satisfaction  of  some 
feelings  of  envy  and  jealousy  among  a  certain  number  of  opponents. 
This  is  scarcely  a  motive  for  serious  legislation  which  should  move  a 
great  people. 

VL 

It  is  true  indeed  that  if  the  Church  in  this  country  lose  the  dignity 
of  ''  Establishment,"  and  be  robbed  of  her  possessions,  she  still  will 
work  and  win.  The  loss  to  the  English  people,  however,  would  be 
grievous  indeed.  In  the  great  cathedrals,  and  in  many  parish  churches, 
the  daily  sacrifice  of  praise  and  prayer  is  maintained.  In  many  parish 
churches  also,  and  at  least  in  some  cathedrals,  the  Lord's  appointed 
way  of  ''  the  perpetual  memorial  of  His  Passion  "  in  the  daily  ofiering 
of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  is  loyally  observed.  As  time  goes  on  we 
may  confidently  hope  that,  where  it  is  not  so,  men  in  authority^ 
especially  in  our  Cathedrals,  will  waken  up  more  fully  to  their  responsi- 
bilities, and  do  their  duty.  All  this  sanctifies  the  life  of  the  nation. 
Supernatural  work,  which  every  religious  man  must  value,  cannot  be 
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^doDe  by  '*  national  monuments"  or   '*  oational  museum^,**  and  tbese^ 

we  are  sometimes  told,  oar  great  cathedrals  are  some  day  to  become. 

LMore  and  more  as  the  needs  of  this  age  enlarge,  mission  efforts  are 

being   made  with    ever-increasing  success^    and   our   cathedrals  and 

churches  are  becoming  in  the  highest  sense  the  spiritnal  homes  of  the 

^people.     But  far  more  than  that.      Supposiog  confiscation  and  pillage 

were  decreed  ;  in  the  great  centres  of  civilisation,  in  our  large  towns 

[$axd  great  cities,  the    earnest    laity   would   doubtless— as  in   great 

Aeasnre  they  have  done — stand  by  their  Cburch,  and  support  their 

FieligioD,      Imagine,  however,  the  country  parishes  !     On   the  whole, 

the  country  clergy,  and  the  clergy  generally,  are  manly,  duty -loving, 

i- working   men.      There  are  black  sheep  every where»  but,  on  the 

f,  the  English  clergy  are  a  body  of   men  of  whom  the   English 

people  need  not  be  ashamed*     The  constant  ministrations,  and  quiet 

'  inSnence  for  good»  of  such  men  jirmt — if  confiscation  come — be  lost 

Id  the  people.     There  are,  it  is  well  known,  any  number  of  useful  and 

philnDthropic  nndertakiogs  dependent  in  great  measure  on  the  pariah 

^clergyman  and  his  family,  and  of  the  highest  benefit  to  the  people. 

FXhase  would  have  to  go*  Doubtless^  as  is  the  case  with  some  Dissenters^ 

Sunday  services  might — ^at  least  in  some  places^ — be  kept  up.      Bub 

^Sunday  services  are  the   least  part  of  the  work  of  the  parish  priest. 

for  a  religioQ3  and  home-loving  people  like  the  Eoglisli,  it  is  not  to 

be  told  what  a  benefit  among  them  have  been  the  homes  of  the  country 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  how  great,  in  this  way  alone,  would 

fba  the  loss  if  the  policy  of  confiscation  were  ever  to  prevail, 

II  would  appear  then  that — whilst  disestablishment,  if  resolved 
uponi  would  be  indeed  a  misfortune  to  the  ]ieople  but  not  an  injustice 
— disendowment  would  be  morally  indefensible,  as  well  as  an  act  of 
wanton  waste.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  English  people,  when  once 
tli«y  folly  face  the  question,  will  never  permit  so  great  a  wrong. 

I  can  best  sum  up  the  feelings,  as  it  seems,  of  a  very  large  number 
of  Chnrchmen — and,  one  would  hope,  of  just-minded  men  not  members 
rf  the  Church — on  the  eubject  in  words  of  my  own  written  now  five 
jMri  a^o,  but  still,  I  think,  true : 


*•  Alter  all  the  clergy  ai'e  not  the  Church,  They  are  a  necessary  pait  of 
Wdivhie  constitution,  but  they  are  but  her  ministern.  It  is  the  wlioJebody 
tlud  wauld  siiflen  To  *  eHtabU^h '  one  form  of  the  Christinti  religion 
imofi^  fimny,  in  a  young  country,  is  one  thing  ;  to  'tlise^tablish  *  in  an  old 
war'  '     ivhich     has    iilwiiyti    l>een     *  ei^t^blished  *    is    anothi^r.       To 

diie  lie  Church  would  l>t5  for  the  ♦St^nte,  «s  such,  to  disown  religion; 

toll  he  Church  would  be  for  the  State  to  rob  the  people, 

*'  J  iiig  more  understood.     In  spite  of  the  ettbrts  of  doma^oguea  men 

m  Qudcrr^tanding  more  and  more  how  great  a  blessing  is  a  Church  whose 
dodw  istand  open  to  all.  There  were  days  of  kxity  and  idleness,  and  *  ful- 
tkflmof  brand/  and  negh'et  of  duty  in  the  Church  of  Eoglitnd,  aa  in  other 
jptfUof  Christendom  :  these  days  are,  th-ink  (tod,  for  the  moj^t  part»  gone, 
Tb«  eorioos,  the  controversial,  and  the  tinbelievinjsf  may  rail  at  her  and  dwell 
ftpoQ  bor  faults  aBd  minimise  her  vu*tues  ;    not  %o  religioiis-minded  men. 
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Pious  Nonconformists  are  more  cordial  and  generous  in  their  thoughts  of 
her,  even  though  by  some  Nonconformists  one  has  reason  to  fear  that  politics 
are  preferred  to  religion,  and  jealousy  is  ranked  higher  than  justice.  Still 
there  are  those  who  resist  the  temptation,  and  see  clearly  that  robbery  is 
wrong.  Children  are  turning  more  towards  their  mother.  She  is  losing 
her  stiffness,  which  did  so  much  injury,  while  clinging  to  that  changeless 
faith  which  it  is  her  office  to  proclaim. 

"  Every  hour  she  is  rising  up  more  and  more  to  the  needs  of  the  time. 
She  has  always  been  a  reforming  Church,  with  the  deliberateness,  it  may 
be,  but  also  with  the  solid  sense  of  English  character.  She  needs  still 
reforms,  and  she  above  all  welcomes  them,  for  she  has  never  declared  herself 
immaculate,  and  is  wide  awake  to  many  of  her  own  faults.  She  needs 
reform,  wise  and  well  considered,  from  time  to  time  :  revolution  and  confis- . 
cation  she  does  not  need.  There  is  no  need  why  such  lusti-e  as  her 
^  establishment '  sheds  on  the  nation  should  be  dimmed ;  no  reason  why  such 
force  as  her  endowments  may  lend  her  for  advancing  the  cause  of  Christ 
should  be  diminished.  Less  and  less,  one  would  hope,  are  the  people  likely — 
a&  they  will  see  her  strength  and  helpfulness — ^to  be  betrayed  into  any  measure 
which  will  cripple  her  usefulness  :  and  while  neither  they  nor  their  clergy 
will  endure  any  tampering  by  the  civil  power  with  the  Church's  doctrine  and 
worship,  they  and  their  clergy  love  the  nation  whether  in  or  out  of  the 
Church's  borders,  and  are  prepared,  in  increasing  energy,  to  use  all  gifts  that 
the  Church  inherits  in  her  long  history,  for  the  advancement  of  the  highest 
needs  of  this  great  people,  and  in  using  such  their  prayer,  their  effort  is, 
*  Show  Thy  servants  Thy  work,  and  their  children  Thy  glory.' " 

After  all  is  said,  nothing  so  galls  the  human  mind  as  injustice. 
Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  establishment  or  disestablishment,  that  is  a 
question  of  wisdom,  a  question  of  utility,  a  question  of  prudence.  It 
is  not  a  question — considering  the  greatness  of  our  history — to  be 
dealt  with  in  a  hurry,  or  from  political  exigencies,  or  in  a  spirit  of 
levity,  but  it  seems  to  us  that,  however  unwise  such  a  step  might  be, 
if  the  nation  determined  npon  taking  it  they  could  do  so  without 
actual  moral  wrongdoing.  Disendowment  is  quite  another  matter. 
It  is  morally  indefensible,  as  matters  stand.  To  do  its  advocates 
justice,  they  hardly  take  the  trouble  to  discuss  it  as  a  matter  of  right 
and  wrong.  It  may  be  hoped,  however,  that  with  the  great  body  of 
the  English  people  the  matter  will  be  treated  in  quite  another  spirit. 
The  English  people  as  a  whole  are  a  religious  people,  and  a  people 
with  a  strong  sense  of  the  duty  of  justice  and  of  fair  play.  For  a 
time  they  may  be  deceived  by  interested  agitators,  and  have  dust 
thrown  in  their  eyes  by  wire-pullers  or  politicians,  but  it  may  be  hoped 
that  they  will  waken  up  and  face  facts  at  last.  If  so,  there  can  be 
little  fear  of  the  issue.  They  will  feel,  it  may  well  be  believed,  not  only 
the  inutility  but  the  injicstice  of  proj^sed  measures  of  disendowment. 
They  will  scarcely  approve  waste  in  the  interest  of  envy,  and  wanton 
robbery  of  the  poor  to  meet  the  cravings  of  social  jealousy.  Once 
awake,  they  are  on  the  whole  a  practical  people  and  also  a  religious, 
and  they  are  not  likely — we  may  hope — to  forget  that  "  the  righteouB 
Lord  loveth  righteousness,  His  countenance  beholdeth  the  thing  that 
is  just"  W.  J.  Knox  Little. 
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LIKE  the  Pope  at  Rome,  the  Sultan  is  a  Belf-conBtiteted  prisoner 
in  his  palace.     Like   Alexander  III.   he  ia  in  constant  fear  of 
ination.      There  is  something  pathetic  in  bis  appearance  once 
l#  week,  when  he  visits  the  mosqne  at  the  gate  of  his  palace,  to  keep 
fop  the  tradition  that  the  Caliph   must  be  personally  accessible  to  all 
true  believers.     There   must  always  be  a  thrill  of  sympathy  in  the 
'iiaikrla  of   the  spectators  when    this   pale,  care-worn    man  suddenly 
PmppeaiB,  guarded  by  thousands  of  soldiers^  solitary  and  friendless  in 
the  midst  of  a  brilliant  retinue — the  successor  of  proud  monarchs — 
at   whose  very   name    the   world    trembled,  but  the    occupant  of  a 
f-^mmbUng  throne  for  whose  defence  he  trusts  no  one  but  himself. 

A  better  acquaintance  with  him  strangtbeon  rather  than  weakens 

the  feeling  of  sympathy.      He  has  never  failed  to  win   the  heart  of 

'  any  European  who  has  been  admitted  to  any  degree  of  intimacy  with 

Mbu     All  find    in  him  noble  and    attractive    qualities   which    they 

r^uuiot  but  admire.      If  we  compare  him  with   previous  Sultans  there 

M  noi  one  during  the  present  century,  unless  it   be  his  grandfather 

smoud  IL,  whom   he  does  not  surpass  intellectaally  and  morally. 

If  we  compare   him  with  those  of  the  last  half  of  the   last   century, 

Ibe  contrast  is  so  great  that  it  is   hardly  possible  to  realise  that  he 

is  of  the  same  stock.     Except  in  religion  he  is  mnch  more  a  European 

Llkan  &Q  Asiatia 

He  is  no  more  of  an  Oriental  despot  than  was  the  late  Czar»  and 

ay  of  the  fine  qualities  discovered  in  the  Csar  since  his  death  are 

lly  characteristic  of  the  Saltan.      In    personal  ability  I  should 

lliftt    the  Sultan   was  his    superior.     They  came  to  the   throne 

ander  very  similar   circumstaneea  and  adopted   essentially  the  same 

Qf,     They  both  carried  it  out  saccessfullyj  but  the  task  of  the 
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Czar  was  easy  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Sultan,  who  was  almost 
immediately  involved  in  a  war  with  Bnssia,  and  saw  his  Empire  dis- 
membered before  he  could  carry  out  his  plans.  Alexander  II.  was 
assassinated  just  at  the  time  when  liberal  ideas  seemed  to  have  gained 
the  ascendancy,  and  his  son,  who  had  become  the  heir  through  the 
death  of  his  brother,  crushed  out  this  Liberalism  with  an  iron  hand 
and  made  himself  as  absolute  as  Peter  the  Great.  Abd-ul-Aziz  was 
assassinated  by  conspirators  who  undertook  to  give  Turkey  a  consti- 
tutional government,  and  the  present  Sultan  came  to  the  throne 
through  the  insanity  and  deposition  of  his  brother  Murad.  With  no- 
experience  or  training  to  fit  him  to  govern,  with  little  education  or 
knowledge  of  the  world,  he  seemed  destined  to  be  a  tool  in  the  handa 
of  Mithad  Pasha.  With  Russian  armies  camped  at  the  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople there  seemed  to  be  little  hope  of  any  revival  of  the 
Turkish  power.  But  with  the  help  of  England  he  first  rid  himself 
of  the  Russians  and  then,  in  spite  of  England  and  all  Europe,  rid 
himself  of  the  conspirators  who  had  put  him  on  the  throne  and 
established  a  government  as  personal  and  despotic  as  that  of 
Alexander  III.  Whether  this  policy  was  a  sure  one  or  not  it 
required  a  man  of  distinguished  ability  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

It  is  also  as  true  of  the  Sultan  as  it  was  of  the  Czar,  that  thi» 
policy  was  not  adopted  through  personal  ambition  or  the  love  of 
power,  but  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  religion  and  country.  We  cannot 
eulogise  the  one  and  condemn  the  other.  So  far  as  we  can  judge, 
the  Saltan  is  a  sincere  and  honest  Mohammedan,  and  regards  himself 
as  a  true  Caliph — a  successor  of  the  Prophet — the  chief  defender  of 
the  faith,  under  Grod  the  absolute  arbiter  of  its  destinies.  He  has 
undoubtedly  done  his  best  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  the  Caliphate 
with  those  of  the  Empire. 

In  short,  he  is  an  honest,  able  man,  overworked  and  oppressed  by 
the  task  which  he  has  undertaken,  of  kindly  spirit,  keenly  sensitive 
to  criticism,  distrustful  of  all  around  him,  in  constant  fear  of  assassi- 
nation, with  a  keen  sense  of  the  dangers  by  which  his  Empire  ia 
surrounded  ;  naturally  disinclined  to  commit  himself  on  any  important 
political  question,  but  yet  possessed  of  considerable  moral  courage 
and  self-confidence. 

It  is  probably  impossible  for  any  Christian  or  European  to  criticise 
the  policy  of  his  reign  in  a  way  which  would  seem  to  him  just  or 
accurate.  We  cannot  look  at  things  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Caliph, 
but  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  understand  what  its  influence  is  likely  to 
be  upon  the  fate  of  the  Empire.  As  a  national  policy  we  may  discnsa 
it  as  freely  as  we  do  that  of  the  Czar. 

In  one  particular  it  is  condemned  by  most  enlightened  Moham- 
medans as  strongly  as  by  Christians.  His  attempt  to  concentrate  the 
whole  administration  of  the  Empire  in  his  own  hands  has  led  to  the 
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ibliabment  of  a  daal  Goveromenti  that  of  the  Palace  and  tli8 
I*orte.  The  whole  machinery  of  government  exists  at  the  Porte, 
Then*  are  Ministers  and  fnlly  organised  departments.  There  is  a 
Conncil  of  Ministers  and  a  Cauncil  of  State,  All  business  is  supposed 
to  pass  throagh  their  hands,  and  the  whole  admioistration  is  supposed 
to  be  subordinate  to  them.  All  is,  of  course,  subject  to  the  supreme 
will  of  the  Saltan,  but  his  ofBcial  advisers  and  his  official  agents  are 
at  the  Porte. 

In  fact,  however,  there  is  another  Government  at  the  Palace  of 
Yildiz,  more  powerful  than  the  official  Government,  made  up  of 
chamberlains,  mooUahs,  eunuchs,  astrologei's,  and  nondescripts, 
aad  supported  by  the  secret  police.  The  general  policy  of  the  Empire 
is  determined  by  this  Government,  and  the  moat  important  questions 
of  State  are  often  treated  and  decided,  while  the  highest  officials  of 
the  Porte  are  left  in  absolute  ignorance  of  what  is  going  on.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  the  Porte  and  the  Palace  are  at  sword's -point, 
and  block  efich  other  s  movements  as  far  as  they  can. 

The  Saltan  evidently  believes  that  he  is  equally  independent  of 
both  these  Governments,  and  decides  alt  questious,  great  and  small, 
for  himself.  In  form  he  does  so,  but  no  man  can  act  independently 
of  all  bis  sources  of  information,  and  of  the  personal  influence  of  his 
tniourage^  Under  the  present  system  he  makes  himself  responsible  for 
eveiy  blonder  and  every  iniquity  committed  in  the  Empire,  but  he  has 
diigrBced  three  distinguished  Grand  Viziers  for  telling  him  so,  and 
iseiiia  to  have  no  idea  of  the  causes  of  the  intense  dissatisfaction  with 
his  Government  which  prevails  among  his  Mohammedan  subjects.  If 
he  coold  emancipate  himself  from  the  harpies  of  the  Palace  and 
abolish  his  secret  police,  this  discontent  would  disappear  at  once.  It 
is  this  dual  Government  with  the  practical  supremacy  of  the  irrespon- 
sible officials  of  the  Palace  and  the  terror  of  the  secret  police  which 
constitutes  the  only  real  danger  to  his  throne.  If  we  have  another 
revolution  here  this  will  be  the  cause  of  it. 

There  is  another  evil  connected  with  this  system  which  may  lead  to 
serious  difficulties  with  foreign  Powers,  All  foreign  relations  are 
onpposed  to  be  managed  through  the  Minister  ot  Foreign  Aflkira  or 
the  Grand  Vizier,  but  these  officials  have  no  power  and  but  little 
inflnenoe.  They  can  promise  nothing  and  do  nothing.  The  Sultan  is 
DOl  easily  accessible  and  can  seldom  be  reached  effectively,  except 
throagh  some  of  the  officials  of  the  Palace,  and  they  are  moved  only 
by  money.  Many  are  regularly  in  the  pay  of  foreign  Powers,  but  for 
anything  of  special  importance  large  sums  are  demanded  for  distri* 
bnlimi  among  the  officials.  I  know  one  case  where  £100,000  was 
4eiiil>ided,  and  the  Chamberlain  had  the  impudence  to  assure  the 
hraker  that  one-half  of  it  would  go  to  the  Sultan  himself,  which  was 
Wi  doabt  a  slander.     Dut  these   Palace  officials  have  many  of  them 
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become  enormously  rich  within  a  few  years  through  such  transac-^ 
tions. 

It  is  not  simply  the  corruption  growing  out  of  this  system  which 
involves  the  countiy  in  danger.  Grand  Viziers  and  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Afifairs  have  also  been  bribed  ;  but  in  all  delicate  diplomatic  questions 
it  is  essential  to  treat  with  responsible  agents,  and  to  discuss  them 
with  such  agents  in  a  way  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  treat  with  the 
Sovereign  himself.  This  is  as  true  in  countries  like  Bussia  and  Turkey 
as  it  is  in  England. 

The  present  system  has  been  a  serious  injury  to  Turkey.  It  has 
roused  the  hostility  of  all  the  Embassies  and  led  them  to  feel  and 
report  to  their  Governments,  that  there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  do  any* 
thing  to  save  this  Empire ;  that  it  is  hopelessly  corrupt,  and  th& 
sooner  it  comes  to  an  end  the  better  for  the  world. 

Another  point  on  which  enlightened  Mohammedans  are  generally 
agreed  in  condemning  the  policy  of  the  Sultan  is  in  the  administration 
of  the  army  and  navy.  It  is  apparent  to  all  the  world  that  the  navy 
has  been  allowed  to  go  to  decay. 

While  Bussia  has  been  building  a  magnificent  fleet  in  the  Black 
Sea,  Turkey  has  not  even  kept  up  the  fleet  built  by  Abd-ul-Aziz. 
The  old  ironclads  which  cost  so  dear,  but  which  held  the  Black  Sea 
in  the  last  war,  have  lain  at  their  anchors  ever  since  in  the  Golden 
Horn.  Turkey  has  ceased  to  be  a  sea  Power.  She  still  has  an  army, 
and  it  is  said  that,  if  furnished  with  money,  she  could  in  a  few  months 
put  400,000  men  in  the  field ;  but  Turkish  critics  claim  that  this 
army  is  not  much  better  than  the  fleet ;  that  its  officers  are  named 
by  Palace  favourites ;  that  there  have  been  no  general  manoeuvres  for 
many  years,  and  that  there  has  been  no  drilling  in  the  use  of  the  new 
arms  which  have  been  bought,  and  that  in  case  of  war  the  troops 
would  be  at  every  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  those  of  Bussia. 
The  Sultan  has  taken  special  interest  in  organising  the  Koords  into 
*'  Hamidic  Cavalry/'  but  these  regiments  will  add  nothing  to  the 
strength  of  the  army  in  case  of  war,  and  they  are  a  curse  to  the 
country  in  time  of  peace.  Another  curious  criticism  comes  from 
Turkish  sources.  They  say  that  the  garrison  of  Constantinople  has 
been  pampered  and  petted  to  such  an  extent  by  the  Sultan  that  it  has 
lost  its  discipline.  I  am  not  a  soldier,  and  cannot  pretend  to  judge 
of  the  nature  of  the  criticisms  upon  the  army,  but  some  of  them 
are  confirmed  by  facts  manifest  to  all  the  world. 

The  Turks,  as  well  as  the  Christians,  also  condemn  the  laws  restrict- 
ing personal  freedom,  which  have  increased  in  severity  every  year. 
In  many  ways  these  laws  are  more  galling  to  the  Turks  than  the 
Christians.  Abd-ul-Hamid  inaugurated  his  reign  by  proclaiming  a 
Constitution  and  establishing  a  Parliament.  These  were  greatly 
ridiculed  abroad^  but  they  were  popular  here,  and  the  Turkish  Parlia*^ 
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ment  was  ati  astoniabing  success.  Mohammedanism  is  a  democratic 
religion,  and  the  Turks  took  to  the  work  of  discuasirig  their  grievances 
with  even  more  zest  than  the  ChriBtians.     This  was  especially  true  of 

^th©  Arab  members.  The  lower  house  was  a  unique  assembly,  and 
4ckmet  Vetrik  Pasha  was  a  unique  presiding  ofRcer.  The  speeches 
bd  the  discipline  were  decidedly  Oriental,  bnt  it  was  a  success,  and, 
had  it  not  been  abolished,  it  might  have  revolutionised  the  government 
of  the  Empire*  For  this  very  reason  it  was  abolished,  and  the  Sultan, 
having  rid  himself  in  various  ways  of  all  those  in  sympathy  with  it» 
gradaally  built  up  the  present  system  of  universal  repression  of  aU 
fr«»edom  of  speech  and  thought.  This  is  secured  by  a  system  of 
espionage  by  the  omnipresent  secret  police,  and  a  censorship  the 
absurdities  of  which  are  beyond  imagination.  This  police  system 
aeems  to  have  been  modelled  after  the  famous  *'  Third  Section  "  in 
Bne&ia.  It  spares  no  one,  from  the  Grand  Vizier  down.  Nothing  is 
too  insignificant  to  escape  its  notice.  It  searches  the  letters  in  the 
post.  It  reads  every  telegram »  It  notes-  every  word  spoken.  It 
fills  every  jilace  with  spies ;  and  men  are  exiled,  imprisoned,  or  dis- 
appear without  any  trial. 

The  censorship  excludes  from  the  Empire  every  book  which  refers 
directly  or  indirectly  to  Mohammedanism,  or  to  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, aa  well  as  all  other  books  which  the  censor  may  consider 
b^ftagemus.  Nothing  can  be  printed  in  the  Empire  without  his 
Hnpprovid*  Books  are  seized  and  newspapers  sappressed  even  after 
they  have  had  the  censor's  approval.  A  paper  was  suspended  for  a 
week  in  Constantinople  not  long  ago  for  publishing  the  statement 
tbat  the  King  of  Korea  changed  his  Ministers  as  often  as  he  changed 
Ua  wives — ^this  being  regarded  as  a  covert  attack  on  polygamy. 
In  worda — handreds  of  them — are  forbidden  altogether,  such  as 
ite,  assassination,  anarchy,  all  astronomical  terms  which  might 
apply  figuratively  to  the  Star  (YUdiz)  Palace  in  which  the  Saltan 
fives,  all  words  which  might  be  construed  to  imply  the  truth  of 
laythtng  religions  or  political  of  which  the  Sultan  does  not  approve. 
These  laws  apply  to  Turks  and  Christians  alike. 
Bat  beyond  this  every  effort  is  made  to  restrict  the  rights  of 
Christians  as  such.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  permission  to 
Wild  a  church.  All  the  influence  of  Protestant  Europe  has  thus  far 
WW  to  induce  the  Government  to  permit  the  erection  of  a  Protestatit 
dnuch  in  Stamboul.  Christian  schools  are  also  hindered  and 
Umpered  in  every  possible  way.  And  of  late  Christian  religious 
liook»*--fDade  for  the  exclusive  use  of  C^hristians — have  been  suppressed 
fcy  lie  oenaor  if  they  contain  any  Christian  doctrine  which  implus  the 
Ustty  of  Mohammedanism. 

This  general  poh'cy  of  repression  probably  accounts  for  the  special 
^.licT  wliidi  tlii^  Siiltan  has  adopted  in  regard  to  the  Armenians,  a 
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policy  which  cannot  fail  to  result,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  further 
dismemberment  of  the  Empire  by  Bossia.  It  is  a  simple  unvarnished 
fact  that  unless  Bussia  does  occupy  Armenia  the  Christian  population 
will  be  exterminated.  No  other  Power  can  save  them ;  and  when 
England  understands  the  alternative  she  will  applaud  rather  than 
resist  the  advance  of  Bussia,  as  she  did  after  the  massacres  in 
Bulgaria.  The  terrible  massacre  of  Armenians  at  Sassoun,  near 
Moosh,  in  August  last,  by  the  Turkish  troops,  with  its  accompanying 
horrors,  was  not  an  isolated  event.  It  is  not  often  that  four  thousand 
people  are  slaughtered  at  once  ;  but  the  process  of  gradual  extermina- 
tion has  been  going  on  for  years,  with  exactly  similar  scenes  repeated 
on  a  smaller  scale  from  week  to  week.  The  organisation  of  the 
Koords  into  ''  Hamidic  regiments/'  under  the  special  patronage  of  the 
Sultan,  has  legalised  these  raids  and  accelerated  the  work  of  ex- 
termination. 

In  Asia  Minor  the  Sultan  has  had  some  excuse  for  the  persecution 
of  the  Armenians,  in  the  establishment  of  revolutionary  committees ; 
but  even  there  and  in  Constantinople  he  has  acted  on  the  principle 
that  all  the  Armenians  are  natural  enemies  to  be  crushed  by  force, 
instead  of  peaceful  and  loyal  subjects,  which  they  certainly  were 
fifteen  years  ago.  No  Armenian,  however  loyal,  has  been  sdPe  from 
plunder  and  imprisonment,  and,  although  on  two  occasions  the  Sultan 
has  seemed  to  relent,  and  has  released  a  very  large  number  of  innocent 
men  from  prison,  the  general  policy  of  repression  has  not  been  per- 
manently changed. 

As  all  this  restriction  of  the  rights  of  Christians  in  general  and 
this  persecution  of  the  Armenians  is  in  defiance  of  solemn  promises 
and  treaties,  it  has  alienated  whatever  friends  Turkey  may  have  had 
in  Europe,  and,  however  it  may  appear  firom  the  standpoint  of  a 
Caliph,  it  can  only  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  Sultan.  He  trusts  to  the  fact 
that  no  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  Great  Powers  is  possible  so 
long  as  Europe  is  divided  into  two  hostile  camps  and  England  is  isolated. 
But  this  will  not  prevent  Bussia  from  acting  alone,  as  she  has  done 
before,  and,  as  Bussia  now  commands  the  Black  Sea,  Turkey  could 
make  but  a  feeble  defence.  There  are  statesmen  in  Turkey  who 
understand  this  very  well,  but  they  are  not  at  the  Palace. 

The  policy  of  the  Sultan  in  regard  to  Egypt  is  also  open  to  criticism 
from  whatever  standpoint  it  may  be  considered.  It  has  been  hostile 
to  England  from  the  first.  In  the  abstract,  it  is  reasonable  for  the 
Sultan  to  oppose  the  occupation  of  any  part  of  his  Empire  by  a  foreign 
Power ;  but  when  we  come  to  concrete  facts,  we  find  tiiat  the  original 
occupation  of  Egypt,  and  all  the  subsequent  humiliations  of  the  Sultan, 
grew  out  of  his  own  mistaken  policy,  and  especially  out  of  his  hostility 
to  England  or  his  distrust  of  her  sincerity.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  secretly  supported  and  encouraged  Arabi  Pasha,  and  hoped 
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tb&t  this  moTement  would  lead  to  a  great  PaQ-Islaniic  revival  and  the 
overthrow  of  Christian  power  m  Asfa  and  Africa,  His  agents  stirred 
up  the  fanaticism  in  Egypt  and  Syria  T^hich  threatened  a  general 
mmBamcre  of  the  Christians  and  made  necessary  the  armed  intervention 
of  England.  His  faith  as  Caliph  got  the  better  of  his  discretion  as 
Sultan. 

And  again  when  Lord  Dufferin  nsed  all  his  skill  to  induce  him  to 
tinite  with  England  in  a  joint  occupation*  he  listened  to  the  advice  of 
his  enemies  rather  than  his  friends,  and  rejected  a  plan  which  would 
liavo  saved  his  honour  and  given  him  a  new  hold  on  Egypt.  If  he 
had  followed  the  advice  given  him  at  the  time  by  one  of  his  best 
frienda,  he  would  have  put  England  in  a  very  awkward  dilemma. 
Ha  was  advised  to  accept  Lord  Dufferin  s  propositions,  and  then  ^o  io 
Effifpi  A  imsrif  with  his  troops.  This  would  have  been  an  assertion  of 
his  sovereignty  which  would  have  increased  his  prestige  in  the  Moham- 
medan world  enormously,  and  would  at  least  have  forced  the  hand  of 
Eogland. 

But  he  has  contented  himself  with  simply  intriguing  with  France 
and  with  the  discontented  in  Egypt  to  make  the  position  of  England 
as  nnccmfortable  as  possible^ — unable  to  see  that  whatever  may  be  the 
final  settlement  of  the  Egyptian  question  his  power  there  has  come 
to  an  end,  that  he  has  nothing  to  gain  but  everything  to  lose  by 
trtaling  England  as  an  enemy,      England  is  really  the  only  country 
from  which  he  geta  honest  and  disinterested  advice^  the  only  country 
that  maoifesta  an  active  intere&t  in  the  good  government  and  pros- 
perity of  Turkey.     There  are  other  Powers  as  deeply  interested  in  the 
late  of  the  Empire  as  England,  but  they  seem  to  have  given  up  all 
hope  of  saving  it,  and  they  content  themselves  with  defending  and 
advancing  their  private  interests,  leaving  the  Empire  to  go  to  ruin  as 
it  may*     There   is    no  longer  any  concerted  action  of  Europe    at 
Cociilantinople  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  people. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  in  defence  of  the  policy  of  the  Sultan  on 
my  of  the  points  which  have  been  mentioned.  It  can  be  explained 
QD  the  groond  of  his  isolation  and  the  ignorance  and  corruption  of  his 
•«?*/<-;,  but  it  has  been  none  the  less  fatal  to  the  beet  iuteretts  of 
i^vkey.  This  is  all  the  more  unfortunate  since  it  is  evident  that 
ander  more  happy  circumstances  he  might  have  saved  his  Empire 
iaatead  of  ruining  it  In  certain  directions,  when  he  has  evidently 
idad  OQ  his  own  initiative,  he  has  attempted  and  to  some  extent 
aooomplithed  great  things,  and  proved  himself  a  wise  as  well  as  a 
gioarods  Sovereign. 

Ba  has  refttored  the  6nancial  credit  of  the  Empire.  When  he  came 
to  the  throne  the  country  was  bankrupt.  The  interest  on  the  debt 
waa  no  longer  paid,  and  the  Treasury  was  paying  as  much  as  40  per 
fiCDi*  mierest  on  small  local  advances.     A  costly  war  followed  and 
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Bome  of  the  richest  provinces  in  the  Empire  were  lost.  Bat  he 
recognised  his  obligations,  settled  with  his  creditors,  and  agreed  to  an 
arrangement  which  mast  have  been  more  galling  to  his  pride  than 
accepting  the-  Treaty  of  San  Stefano.  He  agreed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  foreign  control  over  a  portion  of  the  revenues  and  the  whole 
administration  of  the  Pablic  Debt.  He  has  supported  it  loyally  and 
made  it  a  saccess.  He  found  the  vast  domains  and  properties  be- 
longing to  the  Crown  in  the  hands  of  officials  who  wasted  and 
plundered  them,  and  he  had  the  moral  courage  to  appoint  an  honest 
Christian  to  be  Minister  of  this  Department  and  to  support  him  in 
cleansing  it  and  reducing  it  to  order.  He  tried  to  do  as  much  with 
the  Ministry  of  Finance,  but  failed  ;  and  the  corruption  of  the  general 
administration  is  as  great  as  it  ever  was,  forming  a  striking  contrast 
to  that  of  the  Pablic  Debt,  which  is  managed  by  foreigners.  The 
taxes  are  excessive.  There  is  endless  oppression  and  corruption  in  the 
collection  of  them,  and  the  whole  administration  is  rotten  to  the  oore. 
There  is  no  help  for  it  under  such  a  Government  as  this.  It  is  but 
little  better  in  Russia. 

Still  the  Sultan  has  fully  appreciated  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  credit  of  the  Empire,  and  in  spite  of  all  this  corruption  he  has 
been  successful.  The  credit  of  Turkey  in  Europe  has  steadily  im- 
proved, and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  he  supports  the  foreign 
administration  of  the  Public  Debt.  There  is  little  chance  of  his 
extending  its  powers,  but  it  can  hardly  be  repudiated  except  in  case 
of  war,  when  there  would  be  a  fair  excuse  for  confiscating  its 
revenues. 

The  Sultan  has  also  shown  his  wisdom  in  the  efforts  that  he  has 
made  to  improve  the  roads  and  develop  the  industry  of  the  country. 
The  initiative  has  been  taken  in  many  cases  by  the  Public  Debt 
Commission,  but  the  work  has  been  done  with  his  approval,  and  he 
has  also  established  model  farms  and  schools  of  agriculture  and  the 
arts.  He  has  encouraged  the  investment  of  foreign  capital  in  the 
building  of  railways,  as  well  as  in  mining  and  manufacturing.  This 
is  all  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  he  dreads  nothing  so 
much  as  the  increase  of  foreign  influence  in  the  Empire. 

If  the  orders  of  the  Sultan  had  been  honestly  executed  we  should 
Lave  good  roads  everywhere  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  although 
he  has  totally  forgotten  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  probably  becaase 
he  never  drives  out  himself.  The  roads  exist  on  paper,  and  in  many 
cases  have  been  well  made  by  competent  engineers ;  but  even  these, 
when  once  made,  are  utterly  neglected,  and  soon  go  to  ruin.  In  some 
cases  the  roads  are  made  with  no  bridges,  in  others  there  are  bridges 
with  no  roads;  but,  after  all,  the  means  of  communication  have 
wonderfully  improved  under  Sultan  Hamid.  That  they  are  not  what 
he  has  ordered  and  paid  for  is  his  misfortune  and  not  his  fault.     The 
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milvayB  are  built  by  foreign  companies^  witli  conceBsions  which  make 
the  Goremment  responsible  for  the  payment  of  intereet,  and  they  are 
[ig  quite  as  rapidly  aa  thefid  demands  can  be  met  by  the 
rennet  of  the  State. 

The  efforts  of  the  Snltan  have  not  been  fruitless.     There  haa  been 
il  progress  during  his  reign  in  the  development  of  agriculture  and 
rimmeree.     The  amount   of  land  under  cultivation  is  much  greater 
than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  there  has  been  a  decided  increase 
both  exports  and  imports. 

The  Saltan  has  also  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  improvement 
of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Empire^  the  erection  of  hospitals,  the 
orgaiusation  of  a  competent  medical  service,  and  the  relief  of  suffer- 
For  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends  he  has  been  lavish  in  his 
ipeoditnre  of  money,  he  has  sought  advice  from  the  highest  antho- 
^ties  in  Europe,  and  interested  himself  in  every  discovery  of  modem 
lience,  with  a  purpose  that  his  people  should  lack  nothing  possessed 
any  other  nation. 

The  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  most  of  his  agents  and  his  own 
aexperience  in  such  matters  have  led  to  much  that  was  absurd  and 
iiculous  and  to  some  results  positively  evil ;  but  this  is  not  his  fault. 
lie  deserves  the  highest  praise.  It  is  a  new  thing  in  the  world  to  see 
Torkish  Saltan  attempting  to  cleanse  his  Empire  from  filth  and 
»i  and  rivalling  the  most  advanced  countries  in  the  world  in  his 
\  to  cam  for  the  health  of  his  people.  No  doubt  he  has  been  moved 
tkis  in  some  measure  by  his  natural  kindness  of  heart  and  sympathy 
iritk  suffering,  which  he  manifests  so  often  in  his  gifts  to  the  unfor- 
tnnata,  not  only  in  Turkey,  but  in  other  parts  of  toe  world,  as  when 
seBt  £300  to  the  sufferers  by  the  great  forest  fires  in  America. 
lot  ihia  is  something  more  than  simple  philanthropy.  It  is  the  far- 
Bg  genins  of  the  statesman,  and  of  a  statesman  in  sympathy  with 
advanced  ideas  of  the  age.  We  may  laugh  at  the  absurdities  and 
Agroitiea  in  the  execution  of  his  orders.  We  cannot  help  it  when 
«e  S9e  a  box  of  soiled  clothes  disinfected  by  squirting  a  weak  solution 
:  carboUc  acid  over  the  closed  lid  ;  or  when  we  see  a  circle  of  chloride 
Umi}  pot  around  a  man  dying  of  cholera  in  the  street  lest  the 
uiicrobcs  should  crawl  out  and  attack  the  surrounding  spectators. 
at  all  the  same  we  cannot  but  admire  the  wisdom  of  a  Sultan  who 
aiida  the  prejudices  of  his  religion  and  the  habits  of  his  race  to 
mre  for  the  sanitary  condition  of  his  subjects. 

In  fitiU  another  respect  the*  Sultan  has  risen  above  the  tradLtiona 

of  his  family   and  race,  and  manifested  his  appreciation  of  Western 

'inatipn.     He  has  done  more  for  the  education  of  his  people  than 

:  ^L'^  SnU.\n8  who  have  gone  before  him.      It  is  true  that  he  does  not 

.  ...lur  t'iinr^tian  schools,  and  has  devised  many  new  regulations  to 

mtrict  their  infiuenca     Perhaps  he  feels  as  one  of  his  Ministers  did 
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some  years  ago  when  he  replied  to  a  protest  against  the  closing  of  s 
Christian  school^  that  the  Christians  were  already  far  ahead  of  the 
Mohammedans  and  mnst  wait  until  the  Turks  canght  np  with  them. 

Bat  as  far  as  Mohammedan  schools  are  concerned  we  live  in  a  new 
era.  The  Saltan  believes  in  education  as  a  mighty  power  for  the  up- 
lifting of  his  people.  He  has  not  only  filled  Constantinople  with 
schools  of  every  kind  known  in  European  capitals,  but  he  has  estab- 
lished a  regular  system  of  schools  throughout  the  Empire,  and  all  real 
estate  is  taxed  to  support  them. 

This  work  was  undertaken  immediately  afler  the  last  war,  and 
apparently  the  Saltan  was  led  to  realise  the  importance  of  it  from 
what  he  had  learned  of  the  influence  of  education  upon  the  Bul- 
garians. But  whatever  may  have  first  turned  his  attention  to  this 
subject,  his  interest  in  it  has  steadily  increased,  and  the  work  has 
been  pushed  on  with  unflagging  zeal.  He  was  undaunted  by  the 
fact  that  he  had  neither  teachers  nor  text-books.  Buildings  were 
erected,  students  were  collected,  teachers  were  appointed,  and  the 
schools  opened.  Probably  such  schools  have  never  been  seen  before, 
but  in  the  reign  of  universal  ignorance  there  was  no  one  to  ridicule 
them.  It  was  a  beginning,  and  great  progress  has  been  made  since, 
in  supplying  text-books  and  improving  the  teachers.  Most  of  the 
schools  are  still  of  a  very  inferior  order,  but  their  influence  is  already 
felt  in  the  country.  Whether  their  influence  will  be  altogether  in 
favour  of  such  a  government  as  that  of  Abd-ul-Hamid  remains  to  be 
seen.     I  doubt  it  very  much. 

In  many  respects  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Sultan  has  also  been 
mostly  of  high  praise.  His  distrust  of  England  has  been  unfortunate, 
but  not  unnatural,  and  aside  from  this  he  has  managed  to  keep  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  all  other  nations,  without  committing  himself  to 
any  of  them,  since  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  In  the  most  important 
crisis  of  his  reign — at  the  time  of  the  revolution  in  Eastern 
Houmelia — he  followed  the  advice  of  England  in  opposition  to  all  the 
other  Powers,  and  refused  to  send  troops  into  the  province.  His  whole 
attitude  toward  Bulgaria  has  been  that  of  a  wise  statesman.  He  has 
several  times  dared  to  offend  Russia  to  support  and  aid  the  Bulgarians, 
accepting  them  as  his  natural  allies,  although  they  were  so  little  time 
ago  his  rebellious  subjects. 

He  has  kept  clear  of  all  entangling  alliances,  resisting  tvith  equal 
firmness  the  advances  of  his  friends  of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the 
pressure  of  his  enemies — Russia  and  t'rance.  If  war  comes  he  will 
be  free  to  make  his  own  terms,  and  will  probably  follow  the  lead 
of  England.  He  has  known  when  to  be  firm  and  when  ta  yield  to 
pressure.  His  chief  blunder  has  been  already  mentioned.  He  has 
made  his  relations  with  the  Embassies  difficult  by  taking  away  all 
authority  from  his  own  Foreign  Minister. 
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If  Saltan  Abd-al-Hamid  would  come  out  of  his  palace,  restore  to 
the  Porte  its  full  responsibility,  disband  his  secret  police,  trust  his 
Mohammedan  subjects,  and  do  simple  justice  to  the  Christians,  his  life 
would  be  far  more  secure  than  it  is  to-day,  with  all  his  precautions ; 
his  people  and  all  the  world  would  recognise  the  great  and  noble 
qualities  which  they  now  ignore,  and  welcome  him  as  the  wisest  and 
best  of  all  the  Sultans. 

The  sad  pity  of  it  is  that  he  will  never  do  it.  It  is  too  late.  The 
influence  of  the  Palace  favourites  is  too  strong.  He  will  appear  in 
history  not  as  the  Sultan  who  saved  the  Empire,  but  as  the  one  who 
might  have  saved  it  aud  did  not. 

An  Eastern  Resident. 

COKSTANTINdPLE,   1894. 
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IT  was  snrely  one  of  '^  life's  little  ironies  "  that  closely  surrounded 
Shakespeare's  home  in  his  latter  years  with  an  atmosphere  of 
Puritanism.  By  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  he  had  won  the 
foremost  place  amongst  the  dramatic  writers  of  his  time — perhaps  of 
all  time ;  and  from  a  merely  financial  point  of  view  he  had  achieved 
great  and  rare  success.  Bumours  of  his  fame  in  London  must  haye 
reached  Stratford ;  and,  apart  from  any  such  rumours,  he  was  a  con- 
spicuous and  notable  figure  there.  But  neither  his  London  fame  nor  his 
local  importance  would  seem  to  have  mitigated  the  growing  animosity 
of  his  native  town  towards  plays  and  play-acting,  or  prevented  thi» 
narrow-minded  feeling  from  expressing  itself  in  various  resolutions 
which  certainly  a  self-conceited  and  irritable  person  might  easily  have 
taken  for  personal  insults.  It  is  commonly  and  with  reason  supposed 
that  Shakespeare  lived  much  less  in  London  and  much  more  at 
Stratford  in  the  closing  period  of  his  life.  Li  1597  he  had  bought 
the  best  house  in  Stratford,  and  probably  a  year  or  two  after  that 
purchase  moved  his  family  from  Henley  Street  and  resided  at  New 
Place,  as  it  was  called.  From  the  beginning  of  his  career  probably 
he  had  looked  forward  to  such  a  conclusion. 

**  And  OS  an  hare  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursae 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  she  flew, 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  lon^  vexations  past, 
Here  to  return,  and  die  at  hom6  at  last.'* 

The  aspirations  which  Goldsmith  so  confesses  were  not  perhaps  very 
intense  or  confident ;  .  at  all  events  they  proved  vain  enough.  But 
Shakspeare  not  only  aspired ;  he  also  resolved.  And  presently  he 
found  his  dream  fulfilled.  There  he  was  ''  at  home  at  last."  And 
one  cannot  say  he  was  a  prophet  altogether  without  honour  in  hiB  own 
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country.     There  are  many  indications  that  in  some  reapecta  and  in 
some  quarters  he  was  highly  esteemed.     Bat  yet,  if  the  Corporation 
specially  wished  to  be  impertinent,  which  there  is  no  reason  for 
^•Qspecting,  they  coald  scarcely  have  taken  steps  more  obvioasly  tend- 
ing that  way  than  those  they  did  take.      Many  a  man  woold  certainty 
a^d  packed   np  bag  and  baggage,  and   shaken  the  dast  off  his  feet 
itnst  a  place  that  began  to  treat  witl^  such  abhorrence  the  pro- 
ioo  of  which  he  was  the  most  distinguished  ornament.     For  oa 
amber  17,  1602,  this  sapient  Corporation  voted  that 

'  no  PUiy  or  Intyerlmle  shall  be  performed  in  the  Chamber,  the  GiiiUlhall, 
nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  House  or  Court,  from  henceforth,  under  pain 
that  whatever  bailiff,  alderman,  or  burgess  ^hall  give  leave  or  license  there- 
unto should  forfeit  for  every  offence  ten  shillings." 

It  wonld  appear  that  this  order  was  imperfectly  obeyed,  some  at 
of  the  civic  body  retaining  their  intelligence  and  not  being  wholly 
aaten  np  by  '*  seal  of "  what,  no  donbt,  they  imagined  was  God  a 
honae."  So,  some  ten  years  afterwards,  it  was  renewed,  with  a  very 
•eriona  angmentation  of  the  fine,  which  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a 
leftanre  of  the  rate  at  which  the  Puritanic  spirit  had  been  spreading 
the  place.  Ten  shillings  was  a  fairly  heavy  fine,  equivalent  to 
■onie  £2  or  more  of  onr  money  ;  but  in  1612  the  fine  was  raised  to 
10,  over  £40  of  onr  money,  a  fine  practically  prohibitive  and  fatal, 
,t  did  Mr.  Shakespeare  of  New  Place  think  of  these  municipal 
performaDCea  ?  How  did  the  author  of  such  notorious  profane  pieces 
fts  ^  Hamlet,"  '*  Macbeth  "  and  *'  King  Lear*' — how  did  he  coinfort 
kimM^lf  when  he  met  Mr.  Bailiff'  in  the  streets  or  any  public  resort  or 
«t  any  private  party  ?  Happily  he  did  not  live  to  hear  of  yet 
lotber  outbreak  of  this  anti-theatrical  f ory,  which  was  displayed  in 
1622,  For  some  six  years,  then,  he  had  ceased  to  fear  **  slander,  cen- 
wam  fifih/'  if  ever  he  feared  them,  as  is  like  enough  \  he  had  finished 
joy  wid  moan  " — could  neither  delight  in  what  was  sensible  an^l 
^generoits  in  men  a  actions,  or  grieve  over  what  was  silly  and  malignant* 
In  1622  the  local  authorities  actually  paid  the  King's  Players — 
:e0p6are*s  own  company — ^a  certain  sum  nut  to  act  in  the  hal!, 
mably*  the  orders  we  have  mentioned  had  not  been,  or  coold  not 
be,  enforced,  there  being  so  much  human  nature  in  man,  as  has  been 
roundly  observed ;  but  somehow  or  other  the  enemy  must  be  kept 
^way  from  the  premises,  and  so  this  time  he  was  bought  off.  As  the 
Anglo-Saxonfl  bribed  the  Danes  to  vacate  our  coasts,  so  the  Stratford 
en  pwd  down  6s,  of  their  coin  to  be  delivered  from  such  un- 
libletoine  visitors  aa  the  King's  Players, 
How,  we  say,  did  Shakespeare  regard  such  zealots  and  such 
whilst  he  lived  in  the  midst  of  them  and  it  ?  Emigrate  to 
more  reasonable  and  considerate  neighbourhood  we  know  he  did 
FiK'hapa  he  was  not  aware  of  one,  as  all  the  land  was  so  gravely 
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infected  with  that  same  malady  of  Paritanism,  to  use  the  term  in  its 
worst  sense.  Perhaps  his  associations  with  the  place  of  his  birth  and 
his  youth  and  all  his  early  memories  were  too  deep  and  too  sacred  to 
be  disturbed  by  the  petty  dogmatists  whose  perception  of  what  was 
great  and  good  in  the  world  around  them  was  so  miserably  unen- 
lightened and  limited.  Perhaps,  with  a  perception  contrasting 
immensely  with  the  narrow  outlook  of  such  opponents  of  his  craft,  he 
was  able  to  recognise  and  appreciate  something  not  altogether  un- 
worthy in  the  motives  and  in  the  conduct  even  of  persons  so  purblind 
and  so  self-sufficient.  However  it  came  to  pass,  it  seems  clear  that 
Shakespeare,  under  circumstances  of  great  trial  and  vexation,  possessed 
his  soul  in  patience.  It  is  highly  credible  that  even  that  Bible  which 
was  being  so  incessantly  and  obstinately  misquoted  he  knew  better 
and  understood  better  than  those  who  were  for  ever  flinging  texts  at 
his  profession.  Certainly  his  works  are  in  harmony  with  the  best 
spirit  of  it,  as  truly  as  much  Puritanic  action  is  in  harmony  with  the 
worst  spirit  of  it,  if  we  may  so  speak — ^that  is,  seems  based  on  the 
example  of  characters  and  deeds  in  the  Old  Testament  that  are  not  and 
were  not  meant  to  be  exemplary.  It  may  be  true  that "  all  Scripture  is 
written  for  our  learning  " ;  but  obviously  we  may  learn  much  from  the 
lives  of  men  who  are  not  admirable  or  to  be  imitated.  The  high  charity 
inculcated  by  the  Apostles  is  undoubtedly  more  nobly  illustrated  by 
Shakespeare  than  by  many  of  those  who  denounced  and  anathematised 
the  stage.  Of  him  it  may  be  said  with  singuljor  fitness  that  he  faith- 
fully obeys  St  Peter's  instructions :  **  Be  ye  all  of  one  mind,  having 
compassion  one  of  another;  love  as  brethren;  be  pitiful ;  be  courteous, 
not  rendering  evil  for  evil,  or  railing  for  railing,  but  contrariwise 
blessing."  Shakespeare,  amidst  the  Puritanic  fervour  and  bigotry  of 
Stratford  and  of  England,  is  surely  a  very  striking  and  suggestive 
figure.  We  propose  now  to  make  a  more  careful  study  of  this  figure 
than  has,  we  think,  yet  been  attempted. 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  there  were  many  degrees  of 
Puritanism,  or  that  there  were  amongst  the  Puritans  many  excellent 
persons,  high-minded,  pure-motived,  and  even  men  of  learning  and 
culture — men  having  little  in  common  with  the  unrefined  zealots  who 
did  so  much  to  discredit  an  honourable  title.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  in  course  of  time,  by  the  stress  of  circumstances,  this  party 
included,  for  a  certain  period  at  least,  a  large  proportion  of  the  best 
Englishmen  of  the  day.  Not  for  one  moment  must  the  services  of 
Puritanism  be  forgotten.  But  on  the  present  occasion  it  is  rather 
its  harmful  and  mischievous  side,  or,  rather,  it  is  a  debased  form  of  it, 
that  is  presented  to  us.  It  comes  before  us  as  the  enemy  of  culture 
and  art  —  as  interfering  clumsily  and  disastrously  with  innocent 
recreation  and  pleasure,  that  exercised  also  an  inestimable  moral  foroe^ 
and,  if  properly  understood  and  directed,  made  for  righteonsnefls  no 
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less  truly,  and  often  with  infinitely  greater  eflFect,  than  ita  own  long- 
winded  sermons  and  eternal  homilies.  It  wad  a  grievous  national 
^idamit;  that  there  should  be  engendered  a  blind,  mad  feud  between 
the  Church  and  the  Stage.  The  Church  was  thereby  weakened  and 
nanowed  ;  the  Stage  was  branded  and  demoralised.  Thus  the  power 
of  mch  for  good  was  sadly  disabled  and  crippled ;  the  best  capa* 
citiea  of  each  deplorably  mutilated.  These  two  institutions,  that 
might  and  should  have  worked  so  harmomouBly  side  by  side,  quarrelled 
fiercely  and  savagely.  They  banned  and  cursed  each  other ;  and 
•oarcely  yet,  after  a  disreputable  wrangle  of  nearly  three  centuries, 
ia  there  a  satisfactory  reconciliation* 

It  was  daring  Shakespeare's  life  that  this  lamentable  disruption 
took  place.  We  can  see  it  gradually  coming  on  at  Stratford-on- Avon, 
When  Shakespeare  was  a  boy,  it  did  not  exist ;  before  he  was  forty. 
It  wa»,  aa  we  have  seen,  a  fact — an  unsightly  fact* 

Daring  his  boyhood  and  youth  players  were  frequently  entertained 
by  the  Stratford  authorities.  And  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the 
I  Wllff  (there  were  not  *'  mayors  "  at  Stratford  till  1601)  who  initiated 
.•odi  entertainments  was  Shakespeare^s  own  father.  In  his  year  of 
l^ifflee  (1567-9)  he  granted  licences  to  play  in  the  town  to  two  of  the 
leftdiog  companies  of  the  day — viz.,  the  Queen's  Players  and  the  Earl 
of  Worcester  s.  Before  that  year  we  learn  from  the  Chamberlain's 
l«ecoiiiitB  that  Stratford  had  its  local  celebrations  of  SL  George  s  Day  ; 
we  find  payments  for  **800wryng  sent  Georg  harne?/'  **  to  Walter  for 
ryding  sent  Georg,"  **  to  bym  that  bare  tbe  dragon,*'  Sec. ;  but  not 
till  then  was  there  a  regular  performance  by  professional  actors,  not 
lill  then  did  the  '*  Bottoms,"  and  "Qainces,"  and  *^Snouts/'  and  such 
rgde  mmateurs,  make  way  for  histrionic  artists.  And  so,  it  may  be 
ooied  in  passing,  that  Shakespeare  pdn  was  probably  in  part  answer- 
able for  the  turn  taken  by  his  son's  genius.  That  the  elder  Shake- 
•fiesre  was  the  first  to  introduce  a  corj^s  flramfriujuc  into  Stratford 
is  all  tlie  more  noticeable  because  that  same  gentleman  had  been  fined 
m  few  years  before — in  1564,  the  year  of  his  famous  son  a  birth — **  for 
defacing  an  image  in  chapel."  Of  course,  one  cannot  speak  poEritively, 
bat  that  entry  suggeate  that  John  was  something  of  an  ultra- Protestant 
—an  embryonic  Puritan  in  fact.  If  so,  then  as  late  as  1568-9,  a 
Paritan  magistrate — unless  John  had  changed  or  modified  his  views 
ia  tbo  interval — saw  nothing  unholy  in  admitting  play-actors  within 
the  pfecincts  of  his  jurisdiction.  However  this  may  be,  the  custom 
Ixigitti  was  kept  up,  and  well  kept  up,  for  nearly  thirty  years.  In 
1573  the  town  was  visited,  and  contributed  to  the  expenses  of  the 
Ttitt,  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  Players;  in  1.j7G  by  **  my  lord  of 
Warwick  his  Players/*  and  again  by  the  Earl  of  Worcester  s  ;  in  1577 
by  Lord  Leicester's  and  Lord  Worcester's;  in  1579  by  Lord  Strange's; 
in  1580  by  Lord  Derby's;  in  1581  by  Lord  Worcester's,  and  *^the 
Laid  Barlett  hia  Plajers  "  ;  in  1582  by  Lord  Worcester  s  ;  in  1583 
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by  **  the  Lord  Shandowe's  Players ;  in  1584  by  Lord  Oxford's^  Lord 
Worcester's,  Lord  Essex's ;  in  1586  by  **  the  Players  " ;  in  1587  by 
the  Qaeen's,  Lord  Essex's,  Lord  Leicester's,  ''  another  company,"  and 
Lord  Stafford's;  in  1592  and  1593  and  1596  by  the  Queen's  ;  and 
in  1597  by  "  four  companies  of  Players."  And  then  rose  the  tide 
of  Puritanism  ;  and  in  1602  and  1612,  as  we  have  seen,  Plays  were 
inhibited.  Credibly  enough,  this  inhibition  was  not  approved  by 
everybody.  Li  fact,  its  reinforcement  shows  that  it  had  been  trans- 
gressed. And  even  after  the  renewal,  one  bailiff  rebelled.  In  1617, 
TS.  is  paid  to  a  company  of  Players,  "  per  Mr.  Bailif's  appointment." 
But  evidently  the  frequent  public  and  official  welcomes  of  strolling 
companies  cease  about  the  year  1597,  the  very  year,  as  it  happens, 
in  which  Shakespeare  was  buying  unto  himself  a  large  and  comfortable 
house,  and  arranging  for  his  subsequent  withdrawal  from  the  excite- 
ments and  fatigues  of  the  metropolis,  that  he  might  exchange 

'*  fnmum  et  opes  strepitnmque  romse  " 
for  the  calm  and  quiet  of  his  birthplace. 

But  in  one  respect  at  least  his  calm  and  quiet  were  to  be  marred 
or  to  be  endangered.  He  found  himself  in  an  unfriendly  air,  his 
profession  suspected  and  stigmatised,  and  both  himself  and  his  London 
friends — probably  Ben  Jonson  on  his  visits  did  not  conduce  to  a 
removal  of  the  local  prejudice — looked  upon  as  little  better  than  the 
wicked,  little  better  than  sons  of  Belial — at  least  so  far  as  their  craft 
was  concerned. 

How  thoroughly  Stratford  was  Puritanised,  and  how  all  the  country 
round  was  very  much  of  the  same  complexion,  and  so  how  uncon- 
genial to  Shakespeare,  it  might  be  thought,  were  the  town  and  the 
immediate  vicinity,  and  the  whole  county,  we  shall  now  sufficiently 
demonstrate.  Warwickshire  was,  in  short,  one  of  the  chief  Puritan  dis- 
tricts of  England.  The  contiguous  shires  of  Leicester  and  Northamp- 
ton were  also  remarkable  in  the  same  respect.  And  in  another  con- 
tiguous shire,  not  far  from  the  Warwickshire  border,  was  Banbury,  a 
stronghold  of  the  sect. 

It  was  one  of  the  counties  in  which  *'  private  classes  "  *  were 
organised,  and  the  book  entitled,  "  The  Holy  Discipline  of  the  Church 
described  in  the  Word  of  God "  {De  disciplina  ecclesiastica  ex  Dei 
verba  descripta),  designed  as  a  platform  of  Church  discipline,  was 
widely  accepted,  being  '*  subscribed  "  by  all  the  members  of  those 
"  classes."  Coventry  and  Welstone  were  amongst  the  places  at 
which  the  Marprelate  Press  was  for  a  time  located.  It  was 
with  the  town  of  Warwick,  at  the  head  of  Leicester's  Hospital^ 
that  he  whom  Dugdale  designates  the  ''  Standard-bearer  of  the 
Puritans,"  t  the  famous  Thomas  Cartwright,  was  for  many  years  con- 

♦  See  Neal's  "  Puritans,"  i.  314.  Ed.  1837. 
t  See  Brook*8  *<  Lives  of  the  Paritans." 
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iiected.  There  for  some  time  he  preached  withoat  a  licence,  his 
hospital  being  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  prelates;  and  he 
waa  a  preacher  of  singular  attraction  and  power — <!,//.,  we  are  told 
that  when  it  was  his  turn  to  occapy  the  pulpit  at  St,  Mary*8,  Cam- 
bridge, **  the  sexton,  on  account  of  the  multitudes  who  flocked  to  hear 
him,  wa^  obliged  for  their  accommodation  to  take  down  the  windows 
of  the  church,**  And  no  doubt  the  persecutions  he  had  endured  and 
was  enduring  from  those  bishops  and  archbishops  who,  egged  on  by 
the  Queen  I  were  bent  upon  placing  on  men's  necks  what  Milton  calls 
an  '*  iJt)n  joke  of  outward  conformity,"  had  greatly  enhanced  his  re- 
putation ;  and  from  all  the  neighbouring  villages  and  towngi,  and  we 
may  be  sure  from  Stratford,  the  people  would  gather  to  listen  to  one 
whom  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  High  Commission  thought  worthy 
of  the  high  honour  of  their  condemnation.  He  was  '*  indefatigably 
laboriouV  we  are  told,  **  a  constant  preacher,  when  he  enjoyed  his 
liberty.  Daring  his  abode  at  Warwick,  besides  taking  the  most 
exact  care  of  the  hospital,  he  often  preached  at  both  the  churches  on 
the  Lord's  day,  and  at  one  of  them  on  Saturday,**  Thus  Warwick, 
during  Cartwrigbt's  mastership — he  died  at  the  end  of  the  year  1603 
— was  the  cynosure  of  Puritanic  eyes,  certainly  **  of  neighbouring 
eyeei^'  Another  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  Puritanism  was  Warwick- 
abire^  by  birth  at  least,  whatever  his  subsequent  connection  with  the 
count  J ;  William  Perkins,  for  some  time  the  chief  light  of  the  party 
at  Cambridge,  and  of  remarkable  influence  there,  makiog  his  College, 
m,,  Christ's,  a  great  PoritaDic  rendezvous,  was  born  at  Marston^  a 
Tillage  dome  few  miles  south  of  Nuneaton.  He,  too,  we  are  assured, 
wa«  a  highly  impressive — perhaps,  we  should  say,  an  extremely  for- 
midable— preacher,  *'  He  used,'*  says  Brook,  *'  to  apply  the  terrors  of 
tbo  Uw  so  directly  to  the  consciences  of  his  hearers,  that  their  hearts 
would  ofc^n  siok  under  the  convictions;  and  he  used  to  pronounce  the 
word  d'Jhtn  with  so  peculiar  ao  emphasis  that  it  left  a  dolefpl  echo  in 
their  rars  a  long  time  after."  He,  too,  had  his  troubles  with  the  Star 
Gbaoibef  and  the  High  Commission.  He  styles  the  year  1592,  **  when 
Buuiy  of  his  bretheren  were  cruelly  imprisoned  for  Nonconformity,** 
*'tiie  year  of  the  last  patience  of  the  Saints/'  The  Warwickshire 
Poritiins  would  not  forget  he  was  one  of  thoir  '*  worthies  ** ;  and 
peritaiMft   dwelt  with  pride  on  his  effective  enunciation  of  that  terrible 

Of  tb©  Grevilles  of  Beauchamp's  Court  we  will  speak  presently. 
la  soreral  other  parts  of  the  county  there  were  Paritans  of  distinction 
^-distiiiction  enough  to  draw  upon  them  reprimands  and  yet  harsher 
KSkteDOBB  from  the  powers  that  were,  **  Innumerable  indeed,**  writes 
Brook  to  the  introduction  to  his  well-known  work.  **  were  the  hard- 
ahipfl  ooder  which  the  Paritans  groaned.  By  the  rigorous  proceedings 
of  the  mliog  prelates  the  Church  was  deprived  of  many  of  its  brightest 
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ornaments ;  and  nearly  all  its  faithf al  pastors  were  ejected,  especially 
in  Northamptonshire,  Warmckshire,  Leicestershire,  Norfolk,  and 
Suffolk."  Clearly,  if  these  prelates  had  wished  to  encourage  and 
promote  Nonconformity,  they  could  scarcely  have  done  their  work 
better  than  they  did ;  they  were,  in  fact,  carefully  founding  and 
establishing  it  with  quite  surprising  sagacity.  However,  episcopal 
insight  and  foresight  do  not  now  concern  us.  What  we  have  to  note 
at  present  is  the  number  of  clerical  suspensions,  and  ejections,  and 
exclusions  that  resulted  from  Puritanism  in  Warwickshire.     Thus, 

**  Mr.  Evans,  a  worthy  and  conscientious  minister,  was  presented  by  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  to  the  vicarage  of  Warwick,  but  Dr.  Whitgift,  then  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  refused  his  allowance." 

John  Oxenbridge,  of  Southsea,  was  convened  before  the  High  Com- 
mission in  1576  for  Nonconformity.  John  Hooke,  minister  of 
Wraxall,  was  suspended  in  1583  for  the  same  offence.  Thomas  Lever 
was  for  a  time  Archdeacon  of  Coventry.  And  the  list  of  such  cases 
might  easily  be  lengthened,  even  if  we  confine  ourselves,  as  is 
necessary  for  our  present  purpose,  to  Shakespeare's  contemporaries. 

But  let  us  now  turn  to  Stratford  itself  and  the  immediate  vicinity. 
In  Stratford,  Puritanism  abounded.  Shakespeare's  own  elder  daughter 
was  a  Puritan,  at  least  after  her  marriage,  probably  enough  before, 
as  Puritan  preachers  were  rife  in  the  place.     Her  epitaph  tells  us 

how  she  was 

**  Witty  above  her  sex,  but  that's  not  aU, 
Wise  to  salvation  was  good  Mistress  HaU  ; 
Something  of  Shakespeare  was  in  that,  but  this 
WhoUy  of  him,  with  whom  she's  now  in  bliss." 

That  very  phrase,  "  wise  to  salvation,''  is  not  insignificant,  as  it 
was  a  favourite  one  with  the  precisians.  Her  husband,  Mr.  Hall,  a 
distinguished  physician,  was  ''a  zecdous  Protestant,"  that  is,  a 
Puritan  ;  ''  and  this  I  take  to  be  a  great  sign  of  his  ability,"  wrote 
Bird,  the  Linacre  professor,  in  1657,  ''that  such  who  spare  not  for 
cost  and  they  who  have  more  than  ordinary  understanding,  nay,  such 
as  hated  him  for  his  religion,  often  made  use  of  him.''  *  Unquestion- 
ably the  words  ''  such  as  hated  him  for  his  religion  "  refer  to  the 
Doctor's  "  zealous  Protestantism."  We  wonder  if  he  read  his  father- 
in-law's  plays  ?  But  this  cannot  now  be  considered.  In  the  year 
1596  there  was  appointed  Vicar  of  Stratford  one  bearing  a  name 
well  known  amongst  the  Puritans,  and  to  be  yet  better  known  through 
his  son  Nicholas  and  Nicholas'  son  Adoniram.f  This  was  Richard 
Byfield.  Probably  in  the  time  of  his  ministrations  were  begun  the 
lectures  that  were  given  in  the  town  by  various  Puritans  of  eminence 
from  Banbury  and  elsewhere,   as  well,  no  doubt,  as  by  the  Vicar 

!      •  See  Colvile's  "  Worthies  of  Warwickshire,"  p.  371. 

t  Adoniram  has  the  honour  of  being  mentioned  in  *'  Hndibras  " ;  see  iii.  2,  640. 
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himself.     William  Whateley,  a  native  of  Banbury,  and  after  education' 
at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge^  and  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  above- 
mentioned   Dr.  Perkins,   chosen  lecturer,  and  afterwards  presented 
to  the  vicarage  there,  was  one  of  the  most  famous  of  these  visitors. 

"  Mr.  Whateley  and  several  of  his  l)rethren,"  says  Brook,  "  delivered  a 
lecture  alternately  [i.e.,  in  turn,  we  presume]  at  Stratford-upon-Avon.  On 
siccount  of  its  great  usefulness,  it  was  continueci  many  years,  till  it  was  put 
down  by  the  severity  of  the  prelates.  They  considered  the  lectures  as  a 
means  of  promoting  Nonconformity ;  therefore,  however  useful  it  might  be 
in  effecting  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  souls,  it  was  deemed  unfit  to  be 
continued.  Accordingly,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  observes  that  after  this 
lecture  was  discontinued,  his  diocese  was  less  troubled  with  Nonconformity." 

Certainly  at  Banbnry  Whateley  made  his  mark. 

'*  He  possessed  excellent  parts,"  to  quote  Wood^s  **  Athenae  Oxonienses,** 
"  was  a  noted  disputant,  an  excellent  preacher,  a  good  orator,  and  well  versed 
in  the  orio^inal  text,  both  Greek  and  llebrew  ;  but  being  a  zealous  Calvinist^ 
a  noted  Puritan,  and  much  frequented  by  the  precise  party  for  his  too 
frequent  preaching,  he  laid  such  a  foundation  of  faction  in  Banbury  as  will 
not  easily  be  removed.'' 

"  His  piety,"  says  Granger  apud  Brook's  "  Lives,"  "  was  of  a  very  extra- 
ordinar}"  stniin  ;  and  his  reputation  as  a  preacher  so  great,  that  numbers  of 
different  persuasions  went  from  Oxford  and  other  distant  places  to  hear 
him.  As  he  ever  appeared  to  speak  from  the  heart,  his  sermons  were  felt 
as  well  as  heard,  and  were  attended  with  suitable  effects." 

One  can  imagine  the  crowds  slowly  moving  along  by  New  Place 
towards  the  parish  church  when  it  was  known  that  this  celebrated 
divine — who  seems  to  have  been  a  good  man  as  well  as  a  popular 
preacher — was  about  to  hold  forth.  The  Halls  would  join  them  ;  and 
haply  Shakespeare  himself,  if  he  chanced  to  be  down  from  town. 
Whateley  was  appointed  lecturer  at  Banbury  in  1605.  So  his  visits 
to  Stratford  might  well  fall  within  Shakespeare's  lifetime.  He  died 
in  1639,  deeply  lamented,  as  a  passage  in  his  epitaph,  given  by  Brook, 
quaintly  informs  us : 

**  Whatso'ere  thonl't  say  who  passcst  by, 
Why,  here's  enshrined  celestial  dust, 
His  bones,  whose  name  and  fame  can*t  die. 
These  stones  as  feoffees  weep  [?  keep]  in  trust. 

Its  William  Whately  that  here  lies. 

Who  swam  to's  tomb  in's  people's  eyes." 

Another  Stratford  lecturer  who  enjoyed  high  repute  was  Dr.  Robert 
Harris,  for  forty  years  Rector  of  Hanwell,  near  Banbnry,  a  great 
friend  of  Whateley's.  '*What  a  fair  of  souls,"  says  his  biographer, 
"  was  then  held  at  Hanwell  and  Banbury  by  these  two  brothers !  How 
did  religion  flourish !  How  did  professors  thrive !  "  He  was  evi- 
dently  much  in  request.  Besides  being  a  constant  preacher  at  home, 
he  lectured  with  others  at  Deddiogton,  a  few  miles  south  of  Banbury ; 
"  and  for  some  time  he  kept  a  lecture  alone  at  Stratford  ....  every 
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other  week,  unto  which  there  was  a  great  resort  both  of  the  chief 
gentry  and  choicest  preachers  and  professors  in  those  parts ;  and 
amongst  them  that  noble  and  learned  knight,  Sir  Thomas  Lacy,  of 
Charlcot  [the  grandson  of  '  Justice  Shallow  ^  had  always  a  great 
respect  for  him."  Later,  he  was  elected  a  President  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  died  in  1658. 

Thus  Stratford-on- Avon  was  a  Puritan  centre,  and  from  the  country 
round  came  troops  of  Christians  to  be  illuminated  by  the  burning 
and  shining  lights  that  were  set  in  its  pulpits.  Amongst  these 
troopers,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  was  the  first  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  and 
his  son,  as  well  as  his  grandson ;  for  the  ultra-Protestant  leanings  of 
the  Lucys  were  plainly  exhibited  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL 
John  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  on  account  of  his  Reformation  sym- 
pathies deprived  of  his  Fellowship  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in 
1545,  ''  left  naked  of  all  human  assistance,"  found  ''  a  safe  refuge  in 
the  house  of  the  worshipful  knight.  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  who  received 
him  into  his  family  as  tutor,  and  he  remained  there  till  his  pupil  no 
longer  needed  instruction."  It  was  while  at  Charlecote  that  in  the 
parish  church,  on  February  3,  1546-7,  Fox  married  Agnes  Rendall, 
of  Coventry.  His  pupil  was  the  Sir  Thomas  who  possesses  the  not 
altogether  flattering  distinction  of  having  sat  for  Justice  Shallow. 
He  succeeded  his  father  in  1551-2,  and  died  in  1600.  It  was  with 
him  that  Shakespeare,  when  a  young  man  sowing  his  '^  wild  oats," 
was  for  some  cause  or  other  brought  into  collision — possibly  enough 
for  believing,  as  was  then  not  uncommonly  believed,  that  ''  venison 
is  nothing  so  sweet  as  when  it  is  stolen,"  and  acting  up  to  his  creed. 
Shakespeare  and  he  must  certainly  have  met  again  in  later  life  under 
very  different  circumstances — have  haply  in  neighbouring  pews  **  sat 
under  "  Mr.  Nicholas  Byfield  or  Mr.  Whateley.  Without  doubt  Sir 
Thomas  would  often  form  one  of  such  congregations,  and  at  such  times 
might  be  softened  into  forgiveness  of  the  laughter  raised  in  London  at 
his  expense.  Certainly  his  heart  was  with  the  Puritans.  As  Knight 
suggests,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  a  favourite  volume  with  him  would 
be  "  The  Acts  and  Monuments  of  these  Latter  and  Perilous  Days, 
touching  Matters  of  the  Church ;  wherein  are  comprehended  and 
described  the  great  Persecutions  and  horrible  Troubles  that  have  been 
wrought  and  practised  by  the  Romish  Prelates.''  He  was  against 
the  intervention  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  favour  of  ritualistic 
observances,  and  when  in  Parliament,  in  1584,  presented  a  petition 
against  such  intervention — deprecating  the  prosecution  of  certain 
ministers  ''  for  omitting  small  portions  or  some  ceremony  prescribed 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer." 

Another  distinguished  squire,  who  in  all  probability  also  rode  in 
to  hear  the  eloquent  Puritan  preachers,  was  Sir  Fulk  Greville,  of 
Beauchamp's  Court,  near  Alcester,   created  Lord  Brooke  in    1620, 
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ttttrdered  at  Brooke  House,  Holborn,  in  1628;  ''Servant  to  Qaeen 
Elizabeth,  Conncillor  to  King  James,  and  Friend  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney/* 
He  was  a  man  of  the  world,  aad  also  a  man  of  culture ;  bat  though 
by  no  meana  so  extreme  in  his  views  as  his  cousin  lioberfc  of  Thorpe 
Latimer,  in  Lincolnshire,  who  succeeded  him — ^he  whom,  on  the  one 
»de,  Soott  describes  as  **  fanatic  Brooke/'  that  "the  fair  cathedral 
[of  Lichfield]  stormed  and  took/'  and  on  the  other  aide  Milton,  having 
known  him  personally,  speaks  of  as  a  *^  right  noble  and  pious  lord, 
who.  had  he  not  sacrificed  his  life  and  fortunes  to  the  Church  and 
Commonwealth,  we  had  not  now  missed  and  bewailed  a  worthy  and 
undoubted  patron  of  this  argument  *'  (in  favour  of  the  freedom  of  the 

LPrefls) — yet  certainly  inclined  to  the  ultra- Protestant  party.    Thus  ho 

fwfilea  to  another  cousin,  one  Greville  Veruey,  of  Compton  Murdtujk, 
is  Warwickshire,  then  residing  in  France:   **  My  hope  and  request  is 

Lto  joa  Uiat  your  principal  care  be  to  hold  your  foundations,  and  to 
no  other  use  of  informing  yourself  in  the  corruptions  and 
iporstitions  of  other  nations  than  only  thereby  to  engage  your  own 
heart  more  firmly  unto  the  truth/'  And  perhaps  the  phrase  in  his 
epitaph  that  follows  those  famous  words,  "  Friend  to  Sir  Philip 
fidoey  '* — vis ,  Twplimum  Feccati — indicates  the  same  proclivity^  but 
meaning   is  somewhat   obscure*      **  A    trophy  of   sin  "   probably 

HB^eana  that  his  lying  there  dead  is  a  proof  of  sin's  triumph,,  for  ^'  by 
came  death/'     Possibly  it  may  mean  that  he  is  a  ^'  trophy  over 

Isin  " — a  proof  of  sin's  defeat — /.*.,  of  man's  salvation,*  At  all  events, 
this  cnrioQS  phrase — the  inscription  was  penned  by  himself — agrees 
with  0ome  of  his  sonnets,  issued  under  the  title  of  ^^  Ca^lica/*  in 
revealing  a  deeply  religious  spirit. 


Wo  think  we  have  now  shown  fully  enough  how  the  atmosphere 
kfif  Stratford  in  i^hakespeare's  time  was  charged  with  Puritanism. 
tevary  fresh  visit  the  great  dramatist  paid  to  what  was,  it  is  fairly 
Pcertain,  always  the  place  of  his  home,  he  would  find  the  atmosphere  of 
it  more  and  more  so  charged.  How,  then,  did  he  fare  under  such 
K Wtnmstanoes  ?  Could  he  breathe  in  such  an  air  ?  Or  did  his  soul 
within  him,  pining  for 

**Tb«  breath  of  beayen  freah  blowiog.  Dure  and  sweet, 
With  day-springr  bom  '*  ? 

Kow,  what  is  to  be  specially  noticed  is  Shakespeare's  wonderful 

lity  in  these  strange  surroundings,  his  abstinence  from  all 

and  fury,  such  as  so   many  of   his  contemporary   playwrights 

out  into— his  serene  acceptance  of  a  position  so  novel,  and  one 

light  nalnraUy  expect  so  irritating.      He  never  for  a  moment  loses 

temper,  and  repays  the  **  heated  pulpiters  '*  in  their  own  coin ; 

*  Tlw  ^airttoD  b,  U  gr&iuaiatic;i1   tcrtninologj,  whelber  the  genitive  ptccati  it 
^Jteilt«  or  ffitl^tlft. 
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for  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  must  often  have  heard  hard  things  said 
of  the  stage,  and  its  supporters  and  adherents,  by  well-meaning  but 
narrow-minded  religionists,  who  never  really  understood,  however  often 
they  had  the  text  on  their  lips,  that  ''  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and 
the  fulness  thereof,"  never  grasped  the  sense  of  that  phrase,  **  the 
fulness  thereof,"  but  were  perniciously  convinced  that  only  their  own 
scanty  bit  of  the  earth  was  the  Lord's,  only  their  own  petty  plot^ 
their  "  little  Bethel,"  or  local  '*  Ebenezer." 

Derisions  and  abusings  of  Puritanism  are  as  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  in  Shakespeare's  plays  as  they  are  frequent  and  bitter  in 
plays  of  his  contemporaries.  Not  so  often  can  any  references  to  it 
be  detected.  We  will  mention  what  these  are,  or  at  least  the  un- 
mistakable ones.  In  "  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well "  (act  i. ,  sc.  3,  56),  the 
Clown  ranks  '*  young  Charbon  the  Puritan,"  along  with  '^old  Poysom 
the  Papist,'^  as  not  less  liable  than  he  to  suffer  conjugal  infidelity : 

"  For  young  Charbon  the  Puritan,  and  old  Poysam  the  Papist,  how 
some  'er  the'r  hearts  are  severed  in  religion,  their  heads  are  both  one ;  they 
may  joul  horns  together,  like  any  deer  i'  the  herd." 

The  Clown  treats  the  old  religion  and  the  new,  or  rather  the  new 
phase  of  the  new,  with  equal  indifference.  No  doubt  the  name  Charbon 
connotes  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  Puritan;  and  Poysom,  perhaps  a 
variation  of  poison,  something  yet  more  detestable  in  the  Papist.  A 
little  below  ill  the  same  scene  in  the  same  play,  the  Clown,  bidden  by 
the  Countess  of  Bousillon  to  be  gone  and  do  as  he  is  commanded, 
makes  answer  meditatively : 

*•  That  man  should  be  at  woman's  command,  and  yet  no  hurt  done ! 
Though  honesty  be  no  Puritan,  yet  it  will  do  no  hurt ;  it  will  wear  the 
surplice  of  humility  over  the  black  gown  of  a  big  heart." 

In  the  "  Winter's  Tale  "  the  Shepherd's  son  tells  us  that  Perdita 

''hath  made  me  four-and-twenty  nosegays  for  the  shearers,  three-man- 
song-men  all,  and  very  good  ones ;  but  they  are  most  of  them  means  and 
bases ;  but  one  Puritan  amongst  them,  and  he  sings  psalms  to  hornpipes." 

A  laughing  allusion  to  the  feeling  shared  by  the  Puritans  with  Luthei^ 
and  other  Beformers,  that  '*  the  devil "  should  not  have  all  the  good 
tunes,  and  the  habit,  designed  to  prevent  such  an  objectionable  mono- 
poly, of  putting  pious  words  to  secular  airs,  whatever  the  asso- 
ciations. 

In  *'Pericles,"  a  play  certainly  only  in  part  written  by  Shakespeare — 
but  that  matter  need  not  debar  a  quotation  from  it,  as  he  is  at  least 
a  joint  author — in  a  disreputable  place,  it  is  said  that  Marina 
<'  would  make  a  Puritan  of  Uie  devil,  if  he  should  cheapen  a  kiss  of 
her  " — would  reclaim  and  convert  the  very  father  of  all  profligates, 
should  he  attempt  to  win  any  favour. 
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Bat  the  play  ia  which  Sbakespear©  most  nearly  approaches — but 
ily  approaches — the  subject  of  Paritanism  is  unquestionably  '*  Twelfth 
Kight."  There  ib  a  touch  of  the  Puritan  in  Malvolio,  but  the  merest 
tODch.  Fabian *8  remark,  '*  You  koow  he  brought  me  out  o'  favour 
^with  my  lady  about  a  bear-baiting  here,"  Cinnot  but  remind  one  of  the 
pQiitan  disapproval  of  popular  sports ;  and  the  stiff  and  ungenial 
ectability,  and  the  acrid  manner  of  the  Steward  were  certainly 
i  vulgarly  associated  with  those  unpopular  pharisees,  who  often 
agh  seemed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  *'  the  man  in  the  street ''  to 
cnltiTatd  the  art  of  being  disagreeable. 

"Marry,  sirp"  says  Maria  of  him  to  Sir  Toby,  "sometimes  he  is  a  kind 
<rf  Piiritsn." 

Sir  Amirew, — O,  if  I  thought  that,  Tld  beat  him  like  a  dogt 
Sir  Toby, — What,  fur  beiog  a   Puritan  ?     Thy  exquisite   reason,  dear 
aijrht  ? 
Sir  Ajtdt^w, — ^I  liave  no  exquisite  reason  for*t,  but   I  have  reason  good 

t-i-The  devil  a  Puritan  that  he  is,  or  any  thing  constantly,  but  a 
i-hliBhser ;  an  afTectionod  ass  that  cons  state  without  bouk,  nnd  utters  it 
i^'arths ;  the  best  persuaded  of  himself,  so  crammed,  as  be  thinks, 
..v.  Uences,  that  it  i^  his  grounds  of  faith  that  all  that  look  on  him,  love 
him ;  and  on  that  vice  in  him  will  my  revenge  find  notable  cause  to  work. 

Surely  tho  notion  that  Puritanism  qud  Puritanism  deserved  only  kicks 
Mid  lashea  is  sufficiently  exposed  and  censured  by  putting  it  into  the 
iaoQth  of  such  an  arrant  fool  as  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  who  also  informs 
oi  he  had  **  as  lief  be  a  Brownist  as  a  politician/'  Even  the  reckless 
Sir  Toby  has  misgivings  as  to  its  justifiableneaa.  However  this  may 
be,  the  ijuick-mtted  Maria  at  once  revokes  a  term  which  she  ia  not 
flow  to  see  she  has  hastily  misapplied. 

In  this  connection  shoitld  be  noticed  how  Shakespeare  altered  the 
name  of  his  famooa  fat  knight  from  Oldcastle  to  Falstaff.  It  is  not 
impFobable  that  certain  descendants  of  Lord  Cobham  expostulated 
with  him  for  taking  their  ancestor's  name  in  vain.  But  it  is  also 
ceitaUo  that  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Protestants 
hid  much  to  do  with  that  change.  At  the  close  of  the  amended 
nnJOQ  of  the  two  parts  of  **  King  IIeQ*-y  IV,/'  Shakespeare  takes  an 
^pporinnity  of  fitating  that  Falstaflf  is  )wt  Oldcistle^  and  asserting 
kit  Wtief  that  Oldradle  died  a  martyr — a  very  significant  announce- 

Tliiia  Shakespeare  took  no  part  in  the  Puritan-baiting  that  became 
i  fifDQriie  dramatic  pastime.  And  tliis  forbearance  is  to  be  accounted 
fer&oiooly  by  the  general  fairress  and  comprehensive  sympathy  of 
fcii  oalm — by  his  splendid  incapacity  to  believe  only  ill  of  a  large 
mtAm  of  his  feUow-creatures  and  hia  fellow- English  men — ^by  his 
aiiiil#  rtpttgnance  to  mere  abuse  and  vill^cation,  but  also  by  the  fact^ 
^■^phiiiTiftfii  ia  the  paper,  that  at  Stratford  he  was  brought  into  such 
VOL.  fjcriu  E 
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close  and  intimate  contact  and  acquaintance  with  so  many  specimens^ 
pablic  and  private,  of  the  Paritan  breed.  Annoyed  and  vexed  as  he 
might  sometimes  be,  and  often  undoubtedly  was,  by  the  self-com- 
placency and  omniscience  and  final  judgments  of  these  persons, 
trying  as  it  must  have  been  to  hear  some  ''  chosen  vessels  "  pour  out 
their  wrath  on  the  stage  and  all  connected  with  it,  as  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  he  sometimes  did,  yet  he  was  never  made  unjust  or  truculent. 
He  saw  too  well,  however  unrighteous  and  rabid  their  philippics 
against  the  theatre,  and  other  honest  and  wholesome  and  excellent 
entertainments,  that 

**  There  is  some  sonl  of  goodness  in  things  ewil, 
Would  men  observing! y  distil  it  out." 

Their  acrimony  might  well  seem  to  him  somewhat  oblivious  of  th& 
real  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  their  opinions  sadly  wanting  in  breadth 
of  view  and  in  a  real  knowledge  of  the  subjects  on  which  they  delivered 
themselves  with  such  assurance ;  but  he  had  a  profound  respect  for 
the  uprightness  of  their  intentions  and  their  genuine  sincerity,  and 
the  substantial  goodness  of  their  hearts  and  lives. 

Happily,  to  show  that  we  do  not  speak  quite  without  book,  we  are 
able  to  give  a  very  suggestive  illustration  of  the  attitude  of  Shakespeare 
in  his  private  life  towards  the  Puritan  divines  who  from  time  to  tim& 
favoured  Stratford  with  a  visit.  In  the  Chamberlain's  accounts  for 
1614  is  to  be  found  this  remarkable  entry : 

"  Item^  for  one  quart  of  sack  aiid  one  qua/rt  of  claret  toi7ie,  ghfeii  to  » 
Preacher  at  the  ^Vew?  Place,  XA'cZ." 

By  way  of  explanation,  we  must  point  out  that  it  was  customary 
for  the  Corporations  of  towns,  at  least  in  Warwickshire  and  Leicester- 
shire, to  pay  distinguished  visitors  the  compliment  of  sending  them  & 
present,  generally  of  wine,  to  the  house,  public  or  private,  where  they 
were  staying.  When  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  or  Sir  Fulk  or  Sir  Edward 
Greville  came  into  Stratford,  this  little  attention  was  usually  shown 
them.  And,  with  the  growth  of  Puritanism  the  same  civility  was 
often  extended  to  the  itinerant  lecturers.  Evidently  one  of  these 
gentlemen  was,  in  1614,  the  guest  of  Shakespeare ;  and  together, 
perhaps  assisted  by  a  neighbour  or  two  who  dropped  in,  they  discussed 
a  bottle  of  sack  and  a  bottle  of  claret,  supplemented,  it  may  be  sus- 
pected, by  other  bottles  from  the  cellar  of  New  Place.*  There,  in  the 
parlour  or  in  the  garden  by  the  bowling-green,  they  sat  hobnobbing,, 
the    preacher,   haply  Mr.   Whateley    himself,    and    the    actor    and 

*  "  In  the  (Leicester)  Chamberlain's  account  for  1622  there  are  no  less  than  thirty 
entries  of  presents  of  wine  to  different  preachers — a  gaUon  being  no  unosoal  quantity 
to  be  given  an  individual "  (Kelly's  "Notices  Illustrative  of  the  Drama  and  other 
Amusements  at  Leicester,"  p.  97).  Clearly,  however  it  may  have  been  with  their 
preaching  these  preachers  themselves  were  dry — very  dry. 
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playwright,  the  respective  glories  of  Banbary  and  of  the  Globe 
Theatre. 

"  O  quails  facies  et  qoali  digna  tabella !  " 

Sarely  some  capable  artist  will  paint  the  scene  for  ns.  Both  host 
and  guest  must  have  been  the  better  for  such  interconrse — the  more 
catholic  and  hnman.  But  probably  the  guest  derived  the  greater 
advantage  from  it ;  his  ideas  of  the  drama  most  have  been  illumined 
and  enlarged ;  and  he  must  have  realised  that  there  were  other  ways 
of  benefiting  the  world  besides  pulpit  ministrations,  that  comedies 
and  tragedies  might  do  excellent  service  no  less  than  his  own  exposi- 
tions and  discourses,  and  that  of  the  author  of  them  it  might  be  said 
— if  the  guest  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  read  "  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing  " — "  the  man  doth  fear  God,  howsoever  it  seems  not  in  him 
by  some  large  jests  he  will  make/' 

When  Shakespeare  made  Sir  Toby  Belch  ask  that  immortal  ques- 
tion— viz.,  **  Dost  thou  think,  because  thou  art  virtuous,  there  shall 
be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ?  ''  he  had  probably  in  his  mind  the  local 
headquarters  of  Puritanism,  that  very  Banbury  from  which  in  later 
life  his  guest,  or  guests,  probably  came. 

Assuredly  that  was  precisely  the  question  then  needing  to  be  put 
to  the  overbearing  zealots  who  threatened  by  their  intolerance  to 
make  life  intolerable ;  and  we  may  venture  to  hope  that  that  well- 
timed  remonstrance  was  not  without  some  influence  in  assuaging  the 
fanatical  temper  of  that  age  as  well  as  of  ages  since.  At  all  events, 
it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  at  New  Place  itself  some  of  the  "  virtuous  ^ 
enjoyed  their  '^  cakes  and  ale." 

John  W.  Hales. 
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WHILE  for  the  brief  period  of  a  Parliamentary  recess  Em- 
ployer's Liability  legislation  is  in  abeyance,  it  is  not  sarprising 
that  persons  interested  in  the  subject  should  once  more  turn  over  in 
their  minds  the  varioas  practical  problems  involved  in  the  question  at 
issue.  Mr.  Provand,  writing  a  few  months  ago  in  this  Review, 
expresses  himself  appalled  at  the  magnitude  of  the  burden  which 
in  the  case  of  very  serious  accidents,  like  that  of  Pontypridd,  the 
proposed  liability  might  be  found  to  lay  upon  individual  employers. 
It  might  reduce  them  to  ruin.  It  might  defeat  the  entire  object 
of  the  liability,  by  referring  the  claimants  for  compensation  to  a 
bankrupt  purse.  '*  Such  accidents,''  says  Mr.  Provand,  *'  are 
like  shipwrecks."  These  are  the  days  of  great  enterprises, 
which  involve  correspondingly  big  risks.  In  the  making  of  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal,  no  less  a  sum  than  £100,000  would  have 
been  at  stake  in  the  shape  of  Employers'  Liability,  swelling  by  that 
amount  the  cost  of  the  undertaking;  in  the  construction  of  the 
Forth  Bridge,  £60,000.  Bisks  so  huge  are  too  heavy  for  individual 
£rms  to  bear.  In  the  interest  of  the  men  themselves  whom  it  is 
desired  to  protect,  they  ought  to  be  made  to  rest  upon  a  wider  and 
tirmer  basis.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Provand  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
employers  ought  to  join  shoulders  together  in  order  to  ease  the  yoke 
by  broadening  it,  under  the  supervision,  and  it  may  be  the  guarantee, 
of  the  State,  whose  interference  may  well  be  demanded  in  a  matter 
of  national  importance. 

It  so  happens  that  Germany  has,  for  something  more  than  eight 
years,  had  national  accident  insurance  in  force  among  a  large  portion  of 
her  people.  And  it  is  interesting  to  note,  after  what  Mr.  Provand 
has  said,  what  a  totally  different  aspect  colossal  disasters,  like  those 
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rrfeired  to,  hare  assiimed — from  an  economic  point  of  view — under 
the  eqaalising  influence  of  linked  liability.  There  are  cataatrophes 
on  record  in  Germany  scarcely  less  destructive  than  those  which  hav^- 
troabled  ns.  I  have  a  list  of  some  of  the  moat  recent,  fumighed  to  mt 
by  the  head  of  the  Miners'  Insurance  Corporation,  a  body  compriBing 
1992  establishments  (342  coal  mines  in  our  sense,  without  reckoning 
**  brown  *'  coal),  employing  collectively  424,440  hands  (284^938  in 
com!  mines  alone),  and  paying  annually  £18,977,000  in  wages.  There 
h^n  been  accidents,  since  the  Act  has  come  into  operation,  involving 
the  loaa  of  52,  56,  57,  and  61  lives  at  a  time,  and  leaving  oorrespond- 
iBglj  100»  122|  and  150  widows  and  orphans  to  be  provided  for,  at  a 
COit,  under  the  moderate  German  tariff,  of  £800,  £1000,  and  £1200 
a  year.  (There  are  no  lump  sum  compensations.)  Charges  Iik# 
these  would  have  seriously  taxed,  they  might  have  positively  crippled, 
individual  employers.  In  the  accounts  of  the  Corporation  they  figure 
13  wjliordinate  items,  lost  amid  the  general  expenses.  The  ordinary, 
everyday  accidents  of  tumbles  and  bruises,  crushings  under  slipping 
rCtfth  and  falling  rock,  and  machine  accidents,  are  answerable  for 
very  moch  larger  amounts.  Risks,  being  reduced  to  an  average,  have 
lost  tlieir  exceptional  terrors. 

The    German    Government,   when   submitting    to    Parliament    its 
gf^ai  svies  of  working  men's  insurance  measures,  had,  of  course,  very 
much  larger  objects  in  view  than  the  mere  lightening  of  a  burden, 
which  in  fact   it  for  the  first  time  created,  on  employers.     The  late 
Emperor's   message  to   Parliament    heralding   the  "  Social-l'olitical  *' 
programme  reads  like  a  modernised  and  very  much  amplified  edition 
of  Henri  Quatre's  legendary  promise  of  a  ''pon/r.  an  pot"     The  work- 
ing clasaes  were  to  be  pacified  and  propitiated  by  a  new  and  great 
iioon,  designed  to  win  their  hearts  back  from  Socialism,  which  appeared 
alarmingly  on  the  increase,  to  "  patriotism '' — that  is^  to  the  sopport 
of  the  Government.      That  is  now  generally  admitted.     The  German 
Soctdlista  are  no  favourites  in  this  country ;  but  we  ought  to  be  fair 
to  ibem  in  this  matter.      In  the  absence  of  any  bot  a  mere  handful 
of  Liberals — and  those  not  very  practical-minded — and    of  anythinf^ 
il  all   in  tlie  shape  of  Tory  Democrats,  there  is  absolutely  no  party 
bel  theirs  in   Gennany  to  champion  workiog  raen*s  interests.      And 
1  tin   bound  to  say  that,  whatever  be  the  extravagances  of  eocialiet 
ipeakers   in  Parliament   and    on  the   platform,    among  the  socialist 
working  men  whom  I  have  consulted  about  shortcomings  of  the  new 
iuiurafice   law   I   have  heard   literally  nothing  which   did  not  seem 
perfectly  fair  and  reasonable,  and  which,  indeed,  I  did  not  find   as 
friokly   advocated   by  employers    and    oflScials.     In   the   matter   of 
work  tog   uien^a  insurance   the   Socialists   have   taught    the   German 
GoTtmineiit    an    exceedingly    useful    lesson,    which,    unfortunately, 
rfqutred  presfiing  home — and  not  upon  the  Government  alone — even 
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though  it  be  by  political  agitation.  It  is  only  amid  the  struggles  and 
the  strikes  of  recent  decades  that  we  have,  all  of  us,  learnt  to  be 
thoroughly  fair  to  the  working  classes — fair  in  the  sense,  not  only  of 
paying  the  wages  agreed  on,  bat  of  allowing,  as  part  of  the  price 
which  we  pay,  for  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  cost  of  production  of 
labour  :  the  wear  and  tear  of  muscle,  of  health,  exposure  to  danger,  &c. 
The  German  Government,  to  its  credit,  learnt  its  lesson  well.  The 
German  Emperor's  message  acknowledges,  in  large  type  letters,  that 
working  men  have  a  *'  rightful  claim  ^'  {Aifispruch)  to  compensa- 
tion for  accidents.  That  admission  practically  settled  the  choice  of 
the  machinery  to  be  constructed.  For  you  cannot  give  a  working 
man  a  **  rightful  claim  *'  to  compensation  for  accident,  and  then  go 
on  to  exact  that  he  shall  in  every  instance  light  that  claim  through  a 
Court  of  Law,  against  a  powerful  opponent,  and  before  a  judge  who 
may  take  this  view  or  that,  and  pilot  his  case  through  a  perfect 
archipelago  of  legal  technicalities,  pleas,  and  conflicting  opinions. 
To  concede  a  '*  rightful  claim "  was  to  lay  it  down  that  the  claim 
should  be  dealt  with  by  the  simple,  uncontentious,  so  to  speak 
automatic,  process  of  insurance  rather  than  by  litigation.  There 
were,  indeed,  other  considerations  to  enforce  this  choice.  The  German 
Government  had  tried  Employers'  Liability — in  a  shape  similar  in 
principle  to  our  own — and  had  distinctly  found  it  wanting.  The 
German  Employers'  Liability  Act  of  1871  was  not,  perhaps,  a  very 
strong  measure.  Only  in  the  case  of  railway  employment,  actually 
on  the  rails,  did  it  secure  compensation  as  a  matter  of  course ;  in 
other  "  dangerous  "  callings — employment  in  quarries,  mines,  factories^ 
Ac. — it  gave  the  injured  workman  the  right  to  claim  compensation 
at  law,  provided  that  he  could  show  the  employer  to  have  been  in 
fault.  Such  proof  was  not,  as  a  rule,  easy  to  produce.  Large  num- 
bers of  cases  were  dismissed.  In  some  of  the  small  minority  allowed 
the  Courts  awarded  such  exorbitant  damages  that  the  whole  matter 
became  reduced,  in  Herr  Baare's  words,  to  a  game  of  chance,  in 
which  the  workman  stood  to  gain  the  position  of  a  small  capitalist  or 
to  drop  to  the  status  of  a  beggar.  Time  after  time  had  the  mischief 
been  pointjed  out  and  redress  demanded. 

In  endeavouring  to  remedy  this  defective  state  of  things,  the  German 
Government,  it  must  be  admitted,  produced  a  good  workable  scheme. 
There  are  flaws^  no  doubt,  in  the  Accident  Insurance  Act.  It  has 
not,  so  to  speak,  the  courage  of  its  own  principles.  It  denies  to 
working  men  the  full  voice  to  which  they  seem  entitled.  It  hands 
them  over,  to  some  extent,  like  chattels  or  implements,  to  be 
"  repaired,"  or  else  paid  for,  at  the  owner's  sole  option.  It  gives  work- 
men a  great  deal,  no  doubt :  nine-tenths  of  the  cases  now  compensated 
would  not  have  been  compensated  under  the  old  law.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  takes  from  them  something  which  they  had,  which  they 
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rained,  and  which  they  now  im%f\— fully  adequate  compensation  in 

|igrave   cases.     Neyertheless^    when    one    finds   that    administrators, 

employers,  and  working  men  alike  admit  that  in  the  main  the  measure 

lias  worked  well,  and  served  its   ends ;  when  employers  as  a  class 

willingly  submit  to  burdens  which  are  not  trifling,  and  display  a  zeal 

.  in  the  execution  and  perfecting  of  the  measure,  and  political  opponents 

withdraw  their  opposition ;  and  when  one  country  after  another  decides 

to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Germany — Austria  first,  then  Switzerlandj 

^tben   Ronmania,  then  Sweden  and    Norway,    and    laatly,  Italy   and 

France,  all  accepting  in  the  main  the  Cierman  method  as  a  model — 

there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  on  the  whole  the  scheme  is  a 

i^ood  one  for  its  purpose. 

There  are  now  ostensibly  something  like  18,000,000  persons  safe- 
guarded under  the  Act  against  lo8S  by  accident,  great  or  small,  from 
I  Che  spraining  of  a  muscle  to  total  disablement  for  life.      In  reality  the 
number  insured  is  smaller  by  some  millions,  because  a  portion  has 
been  ooanted  twice  over ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fresh  2,000>000 
or  more  are  to  be  added  next  session.      In  1893,  223,000  persons  or 
Ceimilies  were  in  receipt  of  accident  pensions,  to  the  amount  of  about 
£2,000,u00.     The  exact  figure  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.     The 
l^ompensations    paid     in    1892    to    177,000    persons    amounted    to 
£l,G17,000,     It  can  scarcely  be  contended  that  for  bo  great  a  benefit 
the  £'1.0  to, 000  which  industrial  employers  have  had  to  pay  towards 
I  this  service  in  the  last  year  (the  sum  includes  a  considerable  contri* 
bution    towards   a   large    reserve   fund),    and    the    £505,000   which 
agricultural   employers  have  added  on  their  own  account,  represent 
lU  extravagant  price.      Liability  would   press   far  more  heavily,  and 
l^eeore  much  less  good.     The  cost  of  administration,  though  absolutely 
[Jtrge,  is  very  much  lees  than  the  proportion  currently  paid  by  well- 
naged  private  and  commercial  insurance  companies.   One  gentleman, 
wIki  lias  had  experience  of  establishments  of  both  kinds,  assures  me 
tt  is  smaller  by  more  than  50  per  cent.     And  it  deserves  to  be  noted 
r  Ibat  In  some  important  points  experience  has  altogether  falsified  the 
'apprehensions  which  Mr.  Provand  appears  to  entertain.     The  number 
'  of  accidents  has  n^t  been  increased  through  carelessness  such  as  a 
knowledge  of  being  insured  has  been  held  to  favour.      On  the  contrary, 
Choogli  unquestionably  notiee^  of  accidents  have  multiplied,  as  the  rights 
oooferred   by  the  Act  have   become   more  generally  known,  serious 
iocidenta   have   become  appreciably    fewer,  and  care  for  their  pre- 
?6ntao«    has    become    more    active.      I    shall    have    to    quote    some 
rvmarkable  figures  nnder  this  head.     Then,  again,  the  annual  ''  ups 
iod  downs  "  of  statistics,  which  might  have  been  looked  for — a  heavy 
looeit  of  accidents  in  one  year,  a  temporary  decline  in  another — have 
piOTod  a  matter  of  anticipation  only.     In  practice,  the  current  has 
i^nainad  remarkably  steady,  adding  a  further  argument  to  the  case 
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for  insurance  as  opposed  to  liability.     Risks  and  neglect,  spread  over  sc^ 
vast  a  constituency,  equalise  themselves  with  surprising  regularity. 

Of  a  measure  so  complex,  so  varied  in  its  details,  and  so  full  of 
minute  regulations,  a  review  article  admits  of  giving  but  the  merest 
outline.  Some  of  the  figures  collected  will  be  found  of  interest* 
One  fact  which  they  teach  is  particularly  worth  noting.  It  appears 
that  in  industrial  employment  no  less  than  53-13  per  cent,  of  acci- 
dents occurring,  and  in  agricultural  as  many  as  65*49  per  cent.,  are 
preventible.  Probably  these  relative  proportions  do  not  vary  materi- 
ally in  different  countries.  Statistics  are  given  indicating  the  nature 
of  injuries,  and  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence  in  various  seasons^ 
months,  and  days.  They  show  that  it  is  generally  pressure  of  work^ 
fatigue,  and  such  natural  causes  as  frost,  fog,  and  excessive  heat 
which  produce  accidents.  The  largest  number  of  injuries  are  done  to 
arms  and  legs.  Machinery  is  accountable  for  a  heavy  proportion  ; 
but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  accidents  caused  by  belts  and  shafts 
and  other  appliances  used  for  the  transmission  of  power,  though  repre- 
senting a  very  formidable  figure,  vary  proportionately  very  much  less 
from  year  to  year  than  other  accidents,  no  matte^what  be  the  peculiar 
trade. 

However,  into  all  these  matters  I  cannot  now  stop  to  go.  I  shall 
have  to  confine  myself  to  the  consideration  of  three  points  which  con- 
cern the  general  structure  and  the  utility  of  the  measure,  and  which 
in  view  of  the  suggestion  to  adopt  something  of  the  same  sort  amonj^ 
ourselves,  ought  to  be  of  interest.  Those  three  points  are  :  (1)  the' 
organisation  of  the  machinery  of  insurance  ;  (2)  the  apportionment  oS 
the  cost ;  and  (3)  the  regulation  of  the  award. 

In  respect  of  organisation  of  its  machinery,  the  German  Grovem- 
ment,  acting  as  a  pioneer  in  the  matter,  was  driven  by  circumstances 
to  a  course  which  does  not  appear  to  recommend  itself  to  any  of  its 
neighboura  It  proceeded  piecemeal,  applying  the  principle  first  to 
one  trade  and  then  to  another.  It  began,  in  1884,  with  industrial 
factories.  In  1885  it  extended  the  Act  to  railways,  carriers,  river 
and  canal  boats,  and  all  ordinary  appliances  of  locomotion.  In  1886* 
it  took  in  soldiers  and  military  employes.  In  the  same  year  it  once 
more  appreciably  widened  the  scope  of  the  Act,  making  it  applicable- 
to  labourers  on  farms  and  in  forests.  In  1887  it  conceded  insurance- 
benefits  to  seamen,  limiting,  however,  the  application  to  vessels  of 
50  tons  and  upwards,  and  devising  special  machinery  for  the  purpose,, 
which  appears  to  have  worked  well.  And  now  it  proposes  to  insure 
at  least  2,000,000  more,  a  number  including  all  small  handicrafts^ 
labourers  in  small  employment,  seamen  in  vessels  of  under  50  tons^ 
counting-house  clerks,  athletes,  jockeys,  and  even  prison  labourers. 
The  only  class  which  under  the  new  law  will  be  left  unprovided  for 
is  that  of  domestic  servants.      But  it  is  understood  that  they  are  U^ 


incloded  as  soon  aa  a  new  Master  and  Servant  Act  shall  have  been 
ed.  Once  this  is  accomplished,  the  aim  professed  by  the  late 
Emperor  will  be  fully  realised^  and  every  one  supporting  himself  by 
labour  of  any  kind  will  be  absolutely  safeguarded  against  loss  by 
Lvtdent  up  to  the  measure,  for  the  present,  of  earnings  not  exceeding 
tlOO  a  year,  which  in  some  callings  has  been  extended  to  £250. 
Tnder  the  voluntary  clauses  of  the  Act  persons  drawing  a  larger 
Bie,  even  employers,  are  permitted  to  insure  themselves  in  th^ 
way,  bat  only  up  to  the  limit  fixed  for  compulsory  insurance. 
lo  the  pecaliar  circumstances  of  its  case  the  German  Government^ 
ftot  altogether  unnaturally,  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  group  the 
ersoDB  to  whom  the  Act  was  made  applicable  according  to  trades, 
I-'Without  subdiriaion  of  some  sort  the  scheme  would  obviously  have 
proved  unworkable.  And  there  was  an  additional,  very  potent  argn» 
ment  in  favour  of  such  grouping,  which  was  bound  to  have  weight 
with  Prince  Bismarck.  Grouping  by  ilistricts  would  infallibly  have 
Qten^fied  '*  particularism,"  the  keeping  alive  of  a  feeling  of  local 
^pamtion  between  State  and  State,  It  has  had  that  effect  in  the 
of  old  age  pensions.  Grouping  by  trades,  on  the  other  hand, 
jDold  scarcely  fail  to  help  in  welding  the  various  nationalities  into  one. 
jSoj  indeed,  it  has  turned  out.  Under  the  influence  of  a  common 
prial  interest,  employers  now  forget  that  they  are  Bavarians,  and 
PfimianB»  and  Wilrtembergers,  and  have  all  learnt  to  think  and  fee) 
as  Oermsns. 

ITie  administrative  advantages  of  grouping  by  "trades**  ought  to 
*Belf*evident.  Such  grouping,  as  a  matter  of  course,  produces  a  large 
lame  of  **  expert  **  opinion,  which  is  most  valuable  in  a  body  formed 
the  object  of  assessiog  risks  in  exact  proportion  to  the  danger 
{fimured,  and  of  keeping  down  the  number  of  accidents  ;  it  also  createa 
i  powerful  tribunal  of  class  opinion  no  less  serviceable  for  keeping 
'Employers  on  their  good  behaviour  in  the  safe  conduct  of  their  concerns. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  considerably  more  expensive  than  group- 
lag  by  districts.  Dr,  Freund,  one  of  the  most  clear-headed  cf 
Pidaumstnitors  under  the  Insurance  Acts,  estimates  that  by  organising 
by  districts  and  uniting  the  administration  of  accident  and  old  age 
peoaiofi  funds,  a  saving  might  be  ejected,  sufficient  to  make 
tba  State  subsidy  to  old  age  insurance — which  in  the  last  year 
aaioaiited  to  £565,000 — superfluous.  In  Bochum,  as  Director  Behrene 
poiiiied  out  to  me,  of  the  three  or  four  ^*  corporations*'  domiciled 
mlliallowii,  only  one,  his  own  miners*  corporation,  possesses  sufficient 
niAiinato  maintain  a  working  men's  hospital.  There  would  be  at  once^ 
gFMler  benefit  and  greater  economy  if  the  three  or  four  bodies,  locally 
united^  godM  keep  up  a  hospital  in  common  and  pay  for  their  own 
oiMs  pra  rata.  There  is  waste  in  the  **  Courts  of  Arbitration,*'^ 
wiala  io  leiidiiig  letters  and   witnesses  and  ciHcers  backwards  and 
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forwards.  The  syBtem  of  trade-grouping,  moreover,  causes  very  con- 
siderable delays,  a  serious  matter  in  working  men's  insurance. 
^'  Cases  which  ought  to  be  settled  in  two  or  three  days  now  sometimes 
take  as  many  months/'  so  the  head  of  one  great  corporation  in 
Berlin  admitted  to  me,  *'  keeping  the  injured  out  of  their  pensions  all 
the  time."  The  system  increases  appreciably  the  amount  of  writing 
and  account  keeping,  and  it  necessitates  a  large  staff  of  oflScers.  When 
it  comes  to  be  told  that  the  Corporation  of  Chemical  Industries  includes 
pencil-makers,  charcoal-burners  and  knackers,  the  Corporation  of 
Wood  Industries,  hay-pressers,  and  umbrella-makers,  and  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Dealers  in  Food  Stufib  the  owners  of  bathing  establishments^ 
it  must  be  apparent  how  thoroughly  artificial  is  the  whole  structure, 
and  how  small  an  amount  of  inter-relation  there  really  is  among  the 
trades  grouped  together.  Trade-grouping,  moreover,  taxes  districts 
very  unevenly,  burdening  one  and  sparing  another.  Thus,  among 
jobbing  masters,  Hamburg,  which  ought  to  contribute  31,704  marks, 
pays  only  15,169  ;  whereas  Berlin,  which  ought  to  pay  104,798  marks, 
pays  130,6G8.  Trade-grouping,  furthermore,  causes  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  annoyance  to  governing  bodies,  by  assigning  to  them 
very  scattered  constituencies,  which  cannot  be  conveniently  governed 
by  the  same  methods.  It  is  often  very  difficult  to  collect  contribu- 
tions from  the  small  men,  living  at  a  distance,  and  in  not  a  few  cases 
the  collection  costs  more  than  it  yields.  In  the  Corporation  of  Mine 
Owners,  in  1892,  it  was  necessary  to  collect  154  contributions  by 
legal  process ;  in  the  Corporation  of  Jobbing  Masters,  probably 
numerically  the  largest  in  Germany,  and  most  largely  made  up  of 
tsmall  men,  more  than  7000  have  to  be  so  levied  every  year.  The  small 
men  would  be  under  far  better  control  under  a  provincial  authority 
near  enough  to  make  its  pressure  felt.  The  system  moreover  produces 
endless  disputes  and  bickerings.  There  are  perpetual  squabbles  among 
the  several  corporations,  somewhere  about  150  per  annum  in  the 
building  trades  alone,  on  questions  of  membership,  and  amount^  and 
the  responsibility  of  each  corporation.  The  trouble  of  being  sent 
from  pillar  to  post  amounts  to  a  serious  hardship  to  the  working  men, 
«nd  in  some  measure  even  defeats  the  object  of  the  Act.  According 
to  the  '*  trade  "  arrangement  a  man  may  belong  to  five  or  six  corpora- 
tions at  a  time,  acting  under  one  or  another  at  various  hours  of 
the  day.  He  may  be  constantly  '4n  and  out,"  insured  at  one  minute 
:and  uninsured  at  the  next. 

Now  none  of  these  defects  are  possible  under  what  the  Germans 
<^11  the  "  territorial  "  arrangement,  the  grouping  by  districts,  which 
system  proved  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  case  of  agricultural  labourers, 
«nd  which,  on  account  of  its  simplicity  and  economy,  the  French 
Government  has  decided  to  adopt.  And  surely,  even  under  a 
**  territorial "  system,  expert  opinion  is  available  upon  trade  qnestioiui 
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a  smaller  area.  There  are  some  trades  and  indastries,  no 
^ubt,  peculiarly  circumstanced,  auch  as  mines  and  metallurgic  indas- 
triee,  in  respect  of  which  trade-groaping  seems  imperatively  called  for. 
But  for  the  mass  of  trades,  public,  and  even  expert,  and  to  some 
extent  official  opinion  is  coming  round  strongly  to  the  view  that  a 
mitrd  system,  blending  "*  industrial  '*  with  '*  territorial  '*  is  most  likely 
to  answer  its  purpose.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Austrian  Govern- 
tnent  haa  recently  admitted  its  own  **  territorial  *'  system  to  be  inferior 
to  the  German  **  industrial "  ;  but  tbat,  as  the  very  text  of  the  admis- 
sioD  shows,  is  not  because  it  is  "territorial/*  but  because  it  is  undnly 
**  boreaucratic." 

Excess  of  bureaucratism  is  a  danger  which  in  its    own  accident 
insurance  the  German  Government   has  very  happily  avoided.      The 
merit  of  its  measure,  in  fact,  is,  that  it  bases  the  entire  adminis- 
ion  of  insurance  on  the  principle  of  full  and  free  self-government. 
This  was  done  in  order  to  gain  over  employers  to  its  acceptance*     It 
has  had  the  eftect  of  enlisting  their  vivid  interest,  which  alone  could 
the  Act  workable,  making  it  desirable  to  them  that  accidents 
bonld  be  few.     Hence  comes  that  ample  library  of  '*  regulations  for 
prevention  of  accidents,"  which  have  been  framed  by  experts  and 
>  allowed  Uie  force  of  law.      Hence  an  entirely  new  system  of  factory 
ion,   by  experts,  under  rules  far  more  stringent  and  searching 
than  any  which  (fovemment  could  impose.      Non-compliance  means 
finra»  doubling,  trebling,    quintupling  of  contributions,  and  placing 
the  peccant  member  in  a  class  pillory.     Hence,  moreover,  that  liberal 
itnre  on  curative  appliances  and  a  zeal,  warming  in  some  cases 
I  enthnsiasm^  for  good  surgical  and  medical  treatment  of  the  injured. 
It  is  tnie  that  the  same  egotistical  intert^at  is  apt  to  push  corporations 
of  economy  which  are  open  to  the  interpretation  of  niggard li- 
Injured  men  are  sent  to  **  orthoptudic  '*  establishments  to  have 
beir  stiffened  limbs  made  flexible  by  special  gymnastics,  on  cranks  tind 
tPMdleSy  which  in   many  cases  involve  serions  pain.      No  wonder  the 
workmen  often  persuade  themselves  that  that  orthopaedic  treatment, 
ivhich  they  must  submit  to  or  forego  their  pension,  and  the  object 
€f  which  is  to   save  employers'  money  in  the  end»    is  intended  to 
*'  tc»rtnre  '*  them  off   the  compensation    list.     The  treatment  itself  is 
exoeddingly  good,  and  no  doubt  employers  mean  it  to  be  kind.      But 
the  workmen  should  have  a  choice.      There  are  some  who,  like  the  late 
U>rd  Derby,  may  '*  prefer  the  gout*"     The  anxiety  betrajed  by  corpo- 
Titiou  officials  to  promote  the  re-marriage   of  widows,  whose  **  com- 
mutation" worthless  men  are  often  waiting  to  snatch  up  and  squander^ 
ti  uttribatable  to  the  same  cause.     And  that  great  grievance  of  all  to 
wwrkitig  men,   the    frequent  resort  to  **  Clause    65,"    which  permits 
Imtnaaoe  Corporations  to  reduce  or  Ftop   pensions  in  consideration  of 
ta  tttoined  partial   or  entire  recovery  of  an   ability  to  work   is,  of 
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coarse,  rendered  formidable  by  the  suspicion  that  self-interest  is  being- 
studied  to  excess. 

But  when  employers  have  only  their  own  class  to  deal  with,  the 
setting  of  an  employer  to  watch  an  employer  works  to  admiration.  It 
is  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  notices  of  accidents  multiply.  But  as 
regards  serious  accidents,  deaths  and  the  like^  there  is  a  steady  and 
considerable  diminution.  Thus,  on  railways,  the  proportion  of  deaths 
to  accidents  has  dwindled  from  37'6  percent,  in  1886  to  21*2  in  1892,, 
the  proportion  of  permanent  disablement  from  29*5  per  cent,  to  14*9, 
No  doubt  the  total  number  of  accidents  on  record  is  now  larger,  and 
so  the  smaller  percentage  does  not  mean  as  great  a  falling-off  as  it 
appears  to  indicate.  But  it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  serious  acci- 
dents have  grown  less  frequent.  It  is  the  same  in  mines,  in  meta) 
industries,  and  in  breweries.  (The  last-named  establishments,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  note,  are  answerable  for  proportionately  the  largest- 
crop  of  general  accidents.)  And  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  Chimney  Sweeps  have  produced  a  most  beneficial  eifeci 
in  imposing  upon  builders  an  improved  system  of  construction  which 
appreciably  diminishes  risk  from  fire.  These  are  undoubtedly  results 
on  which  the  German  Government  deserves  to  be  congratulated  and 
which  speak  well  for  insurance. 

To  hurry  on  to  the  second  point,  the  apportionment  of  cost — German 
'^  method  "  has  of  coarse  done  its  best  to  complicate  matters  by  a. 
multiplication  of  accounts  and  actuarial  hair-splitting.  There  are 
corporations  with  sixty  clerks  and  more,  having  800  letters  coming  in 
and  going  out  per  day,  and  a  perfectly  bewildering  collection  of  wages- 
sheets  and  books  and  tables  in  which  every  incident  of  business  is 
minutely  noted.  There  are  corporations  with  as  many  as  twenty-six^ 
as  many  as  100,  different  **  classes  of  danger,'^  further  sub-divided  into 
sub-classes.  And  the  "co-efficient"  serving  as  unit  by  which  to  regulate 
contributions,  and  produced  by  a  curious  calculation  in  which  the 
peculiar  degree  of  risk  and  the  sum  of  wages  paid  constitute  the 
determining  factors,  runs  as  a  rule  to  a  figure  of  ten  decimals.  In 
agricultural  insurance  the  land  tax  serves  as  standard ;  at  the 
present  time  agricultural  accident  insurance  is  responsible  for  an 
addition  of  about  17  per  cent,  to  that  tax. 

Contributions  are  levied  in  three  different  ways.  The  beau-idea) 
of  the  Insurance  Department  is  to  make  every  year  bear  its  own 
burden  by  capitalising  the  value  of  each  compensation  granted, 
according  to  an  ascertained  actuarial  value — on  an  average  at  about 
ten  years'  purchase — and  collecting  it  once  for  all.  A  surcharge  of 
10  per  cent,  is  added  to  create  a  reserve  fund.  That  method  has, 
however,  been  found  burdensome  and  has  been  adopted  only  in 
respect  of  one  corporation — that  of  Canal  and  Bead  Constractors*  In 
the  vast  majority  of  industrial  corporations  the  annual  expenses — 
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banog  been  defrayed,  so  far  as  pensions  go,  by  the  Pbsfc  Office,  which 
delivers  the  money  without  charge  to  the  recipients  in  their  own  homes 
— ^ia  apportioned  at  the  close  of  each  year,  pins  a  surcharge,  which  began 
«t  -iOO  per  cent  and  has  now  dwindled  to  -50,  and  which  goes  to 
endow  a  permanent  insurance  fund.  That  is  to  prevent  an  over- 
hardening  of  the  future  in  favour  of  the  present^  and,  generallyj  to 
give  stability  to  the  institution.  But,  inasmuch  as  it  represents 
money  withdrawn  from  production  to  be  laid  up  idle  and  unproductive, 
it  is  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  not  a  few  employers.  The  Miners* 
Corporation  alone  has  already  a  reserve  of  about  £1,000,000,  which  is 
to  increase  to  £1,250,000  or  more.  In  all,  the  reserve  fond  now 
amaantfl  to  nearly  £G,000,000  and  it  is  still  to  grow.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  in  addition  to  this  fund  there  is  a  reserve  fund  of 
£5,250,000,  already  amassed  nnder  the  head  of  sick  insurance,  and 
another  of  £12»250,000  under  old  age  insurance — £2o,500,600  in  all, 
withdrawn  from  fructifying  employment,  to  be  looked  up,  almost  every 
penny  of  it,  in  Consols  and  similar  securities — it  will  not  be  diffi  mlt 
to  account  for  the  irritation  felt  by  employers.  The  masters  are  now 
fDade  to  pay  annually  in  all  no  less  than  £6,950,000  for  workmen  s 
tnaarance.  The  workmen  themselves  add  nominally  £6,350,000  out 
of  their  own  pockets  ;  but  some  of  this,  in  respect  of  agricultural  and 
domestic  employment  under  old  age  insurance,  is  likewise  really  paid 
by  the  employers.  Uerr  Krupp  alone  pays  in  respect  of  his  establish- 
ment  £12,500  for  accident  insurance,  and  another  £12,500  under 
the  other  two  heads*  Agricultural  insurance  corporations  are  not 
repaired  to  lay  ap  a  reserve.  In  two  or  three  years  the  interest 
VBcdved  on  the  reserve — it  is  thriftily  laid  out  at  3*67  per  cent,  on  an 
iiramge — will  be  available  towards  the  annual  expense. 

The  third  kind  of  levy,  simply  by  premiams,  is  practised  by  one 
targ«  corporation  only,  in  respect  of  small  employers  attached  to  it. 
U  that  case  the  corporation  acts  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  a 
commercial  insurance  company. 

However  serious  may  be  the  burden  laid  upon  production  by  the 
other  two  classes  of  insurance— Sickness  and  Old  Age — Accident 
Ifisorance  cannot  be  said  to  press  upon  it  with  excessive  gravity. 
There  are  a  few  employers  who  apprehend  that  it  will  disable  Germany 
frotn  competing  with  other  countries;  but  the  number  of  such 
pCKiaiistQ  is  not  really  large.  Dn  Schjiffle  lays  it  down  that  German 
todoitry  can  support  an  insurance  tar  of  from  3  to  7  per  cent,  on  the 
Ijfii  paid.  Accident  Insurance  at  present  imposes  on  an  averajg^e 
^ly  a  little  over  1  per  cent.  There  are,  no  doubt,  ■  *  dangerous  *' 
itidaslriea  more  heavily  weighted.  Thus,  mine-owners  pay  some- 
*kw  about  2  per  cent,  on  the  wages ;  owners  of  quarries  3  or  4  per 
^M.;  building  trades  about  4  per  cent. — bat  in  some  of  their 
InDcliei^  I  «m  informed,  considerably  more.     For  textile  industries 
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the  figure  is  only  *6  per  cent  The  cost  of  management  is  moderate, 
however  alarming  a  show  it  may  have  made  at  the  beginmng.  In  the 
first  year  it  very  naturally  amounted  to  more  than  the  compensation. 
Now  it  has  shrunk  to  about  17  per  cent.,  and  before  long  it  is 
expected  to  dwindle  to  8  per  cent,  or  less.  But  that  is  merely 
administration  proper,  without  counting  journeys,  inquiries,  and  the 
like.  In  this  respect  it  is  not  very  easy  to  arrive  at  an  exact  figure, 
owing  to  the  curious  subdivision  of  accounts. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  method  adopted  for  assessing  pensions. 
This  ought,  in'^truth,  to  be  a  perfectly  simple  matter.  However,  red- 
tape,  pedantry,  and  political  jealousy  among  them  have  managed  to 
complicate  it.  The  mere  business  of  claiming  is  made  easy  enough. 
The  State  has  utilised  for  that  purpose  its  ample  machinery  of  local 
authorities  ready  to  hand.  The  Parish  Police  is  charged  with  collecting 
the  notices,  ascertaining  the  fact  of  injury,  and  forwarding  its  report 
thereon  to  the  Insurance  Corporation.  Injuries  cured  within  the 
w  first  thirteen  weeks  are  not  allowed  for,  being  legally  chargeable  to 
/  the  local  sick  fund,  to  which  employers  contribute  one-third.  The 
facts  ascertained,  the  Corporation  sets  about  estimating  the  extent  of 
injury  done.  The  law  allows  as  maximum  compensation  a  pension 
of  two-thirds  of  the  injured  person's  supposed  ordinary  earnings — 
which  are  ascertained  by  a  rather  curious  calculation  of  averages. 
That  pension  is  to  remain  in  force  so  long  as  the  injury  continues. 
Two-thirds  being  the  maximum,  of  course  partial  disablement  is 
allowed  for  proportionately,  and  it  is  not  very  much  to  be  wondered 
at  that  in  practice  such  fractional  calculation  has  led  to  something 
like  a  fixed  tarifi*,  so  much  per  cent  of  the  two-thirds  for  the  loss  of 
a  leg,  so  much  for  the  loss  of  an  arm,  down  to  small  amounts  of 
5  per  cent,  or  thereabouts  for  small  disablements  which  are  popularly 
known  as  Schnapsrenten — *'dram  pensions" — and  are  supposed  to 
amount  practically  to  mere  gratuitous  gifts.  The  whole  thing  sounds 
a  little  comical,  if  not  disparaging,  to  the  workmen  who,  Herr 
Liebknecht  declares,  are  really  treated  in  this  matter  as  serfs  were 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  an  equivalent  price  was  fixed  by  law  for 
every  limb  disabled.  The  most  conspicuous  fiaw  in  all  this  arrange- 
ment is,  that  serious  injuries  are  inadequately  allowed  for,  and,  more 
particularly,  widows  and  orphans  are  treated  in  a  decidedly  niggardly 
manner.  A  widow  without  children  is  not  entitled  to  more  than  20 
per  cent,  of  the  two-thirds  pension — that  is,  say,  upon  lbs.  a  payment 
of  only  2s.  Then  there  is  the  troublesome  clause  allowing  for  partial  or 
total  recovery,  and  that  obnoxious  compulsion  to  submit  to  ortbopaadic 
treatment.  Really  a  more  serious  defect  than  those  just  mentioned  is 
this,  that  the  extent  of  the  injury  is  ascertained  in  what  cannot  be  to 
the  workman  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  workmen  themselves  have 
no  voice  in  the    first  valuation.      Hence^  a  perfectly  bewildering 
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mber  of  appeals,  which  cause  vexattoa  and  delaj^  and  sometimea 
ep  the  injttred  persons  oat  of  their  pensions  for  months  together.* 
Thi%  wonld  be  a  more  serious  hardship  for  the  workmen,  if  it  were 
not  that  at  the  top  of  the  insurance  hierarchy  there  stands  an  ofScer 
in  whom  both  employers  and  employed  repose  implicit  confidence,  and 
who  generally  manages  to  secure  substantial  justice  so  far  as  the  law 
permita  In  the  first  instance  the  Employers'  Corporation  proceed 
by  themseWes.  They  have  in  even,*  district  "  confidential  represen- 
tatives*** whose  office  it  is  to  assist  the  Corporation  doctor  in  assessing 
the  damages*  It  is  the  doctor  who  makes  the  report.  That  is  the 
^■grievance.  The  men  in  many  cases  see  reason  to  distrust  the 
^Kiedtcal  officers  paid  by  the  Corporation.  They  suspect  them  of 
^HttiderTalning  injuries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  doctors  are  often 
wroQg,  sometimes  seriously  so.  Dc,  Max  Hirsch  proposed  in  Par- 
Itament  that  the  men  should  be  allowed  to  employ  their  own 
d^tor  in  addition.  Seeing  that  the  Rhenish  Miners'  Corporation 
does  the  very  same  thing,  to  check  the  ordinary  doctors— whose 
iatereet  leads  them,  in  that  particular  locality,  to  favour  the  men, 
among  whom  their  chief  business  lies — and  that  by  snch  means  it  has 
ved  its  members  £9o50  in  one  year  in  pensions,  one  would  think 
le  proposition  a  fair  one.  However,  it  was  negatived,  and  the  men 
lave  to  submit  to  examination  by  one  doctor  only.  On  his  report 
employers  make  their  award.  Of  course  an  appeal  is  lodged 
the  decision  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases.  It  wonld  not 
aurprising  if  there  were  even  more  appeals,  especially  as  appealing 
not  cost  the  workmen  a  stiver,  I'h©  tribunal  of  second  instance 
1l  Ihe  *•  Court  of  Arbitration,*'  presided  over  by  an  official  personage ^ 
md  oompofied,  apart  from  him,  of  an  equal  number  of  representatives 
of  employers  and  of  working  men.  Unfortunately  the  working  men  are 
not  quite  fairly  elected,  as  we  should  say.  The  Government  wished  their 
rrpre«*entBtivps  to  be  returned  by  the  organised  trades  (OeiccrJcSi'kaften), 
Bmn  Windhorst  objected,  and,  rather  than  wreck  the  Bill,  the 
Goveniment  consented  to  their  return  by  the  committees  of  the  sick 
ftndii  bodies  which  are  themselves  elected  in  a  very  haphazard  way, 
tad  generally  include  a  predominating  proportion  of  foremen,  over- 
iBer%  and  the  like,  who  represent  the  employers  rather  than  the 
kbooreins.  Moreover^  the  workmen  representatives  not  infrequently 
iboir  IbecQdelves  shy  and  timid,  and  the  least  change  in  their  employ- 
ment ipsa  facto  vacates  their  appointment.  From  the  Court  of 
Arbitalioci  anotljer  appeal  lies  to  the  Head  Oflice,  which  again  sits 
on  iaeb  eaaeei  with  employer  and  working-men  assessors,  and  whose 
ii€mmi  m  final,  and  generally   gives   satisfaction.     The   new  Bill, 

*  It  donri  fcs  if>  br  mcntturif  i1  tiint  in  the  State  Railwnv  Department,  in  wliicli  the 
uahetiU^ii  ^  to  consider^  v^bile  havinj?  it  at  the  same  time  in 

iMrpQwer  wjua  in  the  ^hape  of  em t»Iojment  kept  open,  th& 

Maibcr  «f  mtJiLiiiiiU'»  ^yynidi  u  duialier  jiind  contentment  is  generally  greater. 
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while  remedying  some  defects,  more  parfcicalarly  in  respect  of  that 
evasive  game  of  hide-and-seek  between  different  corporations  more  or 
less  liable,  proposes  to  take  away  this  power  of  re-hearing  from  the 
chief  insurance  board,  leaving  to  it  jurisdiction  only  in  cases  of  error. 
Bat  this  proposal  seems  so  unpopular  alike  with  employers  and 
working  men,  more  particularly  with  the  latter,  that  I  do  not  think  it 
is  likely  to  be  carried. 

Unquestionably  the  German  Accident  Insurance  Act  is  open  to 
serious  criticism.  But  when  all  is  said,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
answers  its  purpose.  The  defects  and  flaws  are  all  on  the  outside. 
The  kernel  is  sound.  The  eight  years'  experience  which  the 
measure  has  gone  through  in  Germany  may  be  taken  satisfactorily  to 
settle  the  question  whether  accident  insurance  on  a  national  scale, 
carried  down  to  the  minutest  cases  of  injury,  is  practicable,  and 
whether,  being  practicable,  it  gives  relief  and  satisfaction  to  the 
working  classes,  without  unduly  burdening  the  employer.  Practice  has 
shown  that  it  does.  Practice  has  shown  that  it  is  a  good  deal  more 
efficacious,  while,  at  the  same  time,  less  ruffling  and  irritating,  than 
^)\Liability.  Practice  has  shown  that  at  a  cost  which  is  perfectly 
tolerable  to  production,  workmen  may  be  adequately  insured — because 
the  addition  necessary  to  make  compensation  sufficient  where  at  present 
it  is  not  so,  would  mean  a  very  trifling  increase.  At  the  same  time, 
employers  have  been  relieved  of  a  serious  danger;  a  small  regular  pay- 
ment has  been  made  to  stand  in  the  place  of  risks,  unknown,  uncerfcain, 
and  which  might  very  possibly  prove  ruinous.  One  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  the  fact  that  neighbouring  States  are  addressing  themselves 
to  apply  in  their  own  cases  the  same  useful  principle — not  one  State 
only,  but  six  or  seven,  including  important  commercial  countries  like 
Italy  and  France.  In  our  own  country,  where,  in  view  of  our  larger 
industrial  enterprises  and  the  greater  costliness  of  risks,  insurance 
ought  to  commend  itself  a  fortiori^  it  may  be  objected  that  the 
workmen  have  only  last  Session  pronounced  against  the  practice  of 
"  contracting  out,"  and  that  insurance  is,  after  all,  nothing  but  whole- 
sale and  compulsory  "  contracting  out."  But  the  objection  was  in 
that  case  pointed,  rot  so  much  against  the  principle  as  against  the 
inadequacy  of  its  application,  the  contracting  for  compensation  which 
in  some  cases  represents  only  one-fifth  of  that  which  is  just.  The 
question  of  wholesale  insurance  has  never  yet  in  this  country  been 
fairly  put  either  to  workmen  or  to  employers.  After  the  successful 
■experiment  of  Germany,  it  cannot  be  said  that  among  ourselves, 
who  are  generally  more  practical  and  more  fair-minded  to  working 
men,  insurance  does  not  promise  to  solve  the  problem  of  compensation 
for  accident  very  much  more  satisfactorily  and  economically  than 
individual  liability. 

Henry  W.  Wolff. 
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\  GREA.T  light  has  been  quenched,  a  noble  heart  is  stilled,  and  a 
ijL  large  mind  will  no  more  illumine  the  past,  influence  the  present, 
divine  the  things  to  come.  At  two  in  the  afternoon  of  October  19, 
without  suffering  and  without  a  struggle,  unconscious  of  the  separation 
that  would  have  cost  him  so  much  to  accept,  his  heart  still  full  with 
the  dreams  of  affection  and  happiness,  his  mind  with  plans  for  future 
work  and  actioQ,  James  Darmesteter,  seated  at  his  writing-table, 
drooped  the  head,  heavy  with  knowledge  and  thought,  on  his  frail 
diest,  and  vanished  from  among  us. 

Throughout  the  world,  from  Oxford  to  Bombay,  and  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  Boston,  those  who  worked  with  him  for  the  great 
international  cause  of  modem  learning  and  research  were  struck  with 
grief  when  they  heard  of  the  disappearance  of  their  distinguished 
comrade,  and  of  the  source  of  strength  from  which  they  had  gained 
80  much,  and  on  which  they  counted  for  so  much  hereafter.  The  most 
i'lwtiious  of  them  all.  Professor  Max  Mliller,  expressed  their  deep 
feeliDg  and  their  regret  in  words  that  are  final : 

"He  was  a  scholar  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  such  as  France  alone 
*«eiitt  able  to  pro<luco.  Just  now  France  is  rich  in  brilliant  Oriental 
w^oUtb,  but  Professor  James  Darmesteter  was  facile  jyrimna  inter  pares, 
By  the  freedom  with  which  he  soared  above  his  hard,  plo<lding  work,  he 
wninded  me  of  Eugene  Bumouf.  By  his  wonderful  and  almost  poetic 
pwer  of  composition  he  was  little  inferior  to  Kenan.  And  by  the  soundness 
whI  the  sureness  of  his  judgment  he  seemed  to  cany  on  the  great  traditions 
of  such  men  as  Lenormant  senior  and  Quatremdre."  ♦ 

Soch  was  the  judgment  of  competent  scholars  on  his  philological 
*ork.    But  they  are  not  alone  in  their  regret.     Thinkers  who  cari5 

♦  The  Tmei,  October  22,  1894. 
VOL  LXVn.  F 
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for  the  future  of  maukind  know  that  a  pure  and  shining  star  has 
suffered  eclipse  in  the  uncertain  sky  to  which  men  look  for  some  raj 
of  light  and  consolation  in  their  darkness.  Darmesteter  wrote  but 
rarely  for  the  wider  public  of  letters,  but,  among  them  too,  the 
strength,  the  suppleness,  and  the  grace  of  the  pen  now  laid  aside  were 
appreciated  at  their  true  value.  And  those  who  founded  the  Revue 
de  Paris  with  him  know  what  mental  activity,  what  energy  and 
practical  sense  were  combined  with  his  delicate  nature.  But  his  loss 
can  only  be  fully  felt  by  those  who  were  near  to  him,  gladdened  by 
the  warmth  aud  tenderness  of  his  heart,  and  intimate  witnesses  of 
the  movements  of  enthusiasm  and  affection  of  a  man  habitually 
reserved.  It  is  because  I  was  one  of  these  that  I  have  been  asked 
to  portray  the  friend  so  suddenly  lost  to  us.  If  I  have  undertaken 
the  task,  it  is  not  without  much  hesitancy,  for  my  hand  still  trembles 
with  the  pain  of  the  sudden  separation,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  incapable 
of  rendering  completely  in  words  all  the  traits  of  a  mind  so  rare  and 
so  complex  in  its  originality.  I  trust  that  I  may  be  pardoned  if  my 
touch  is  uncertain,  my  sketch  incomplete ;  I  hope,  at  least,  that  the 
impression  it  will  leave  may  on  the  whole  be  just. 

Darmesteter  was  no  mere  scholar  buried  in  his  books,  apart  from 
the  questions,  ever  renewed  and  ever  the  same,  which  are  of  pas- 
sionate interest  to  the  world.  He  took  a  personal  and  a  living  part 
in  the  struggles  going  on  around  him.  He  sought  to  moderate,  nay, 
to  end,  the  conflicts  between  opponents  for  whom  he  had  an  equal 
sympathy  and  an  equal  pity,  by  speaking  to  them  the  words  of  peace 
that  lay  hidden  in  their  own  hearts.  And  so  he  has  earned  the  right 
to  be  known  beyond  the  narrow  world  of  philologists  and  men  of 
learniug,  among  whom  his  name  will  live.  These  men  also  labour 
.  after  their  own  fashion  at  the  great  and  never-finished  temple  which 
humanity  builds  to  the  unknown  god ;  but,  well  content  if  they 
succeed  in  laboriously  fiziug  a  single  stone,  or  in  driving  out  some 
usurping  idol,  it  is  only  rarely  and  in  the  silence  of  their  own  hearts 
that  they  think  of  the  general  ordering  of  the  edifice,^  aud  of  the 
form  that  it  must  ultimately  take ;  nor  do  they  reveal  their  vision  of 
the  future  to  the  unquiet  crowds  that  wander  beneath  the  unfinished 
Arches  and  throng  its  outer  courts.  Darmesteter  conceived  a  plan  of 
the  temple  in  his  mind — an  ancient  plan  renewed  for  the  needs  of  a 
new  time ;  and  proclaimed  it  with  the  authority  given  to  him  by  his 
patient  work  at  its  foundations,  with  the  catching  emotion  of  a 
throbbing  heart,  and  a  persuasive  and  stirring  eloquence.  It  is 
because  of  this,  and  because  of  a  fate  at  once  brilliaut  and  troubled, 
full  of  happiness  and  yet  melancholy,  that  many  men  turn  towards  the 
pale  figure  so  suddenly  effiu;ed  with  sympathetic  questioning. 

We  live  in  an  anxious  and  a  troubled  age,  and  men's  souls  seek  on 
all  sides  for  help  and  guidiug ;  we  have  returned,  he  wrote  himself, 
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to  the  times  described  by  the  prophet :  **  Behold,  the  days  come, 
saith  the  Lord  God,  that  I  will  send  a  famine  in  the  land,  not 
a  famine  of  bread  nor  a  thirst  for  water,  but  of  hearing  the  worda 
of  the  Lord :  And  they  shall  wander  from  sea  to  sea  *  .  •  .  and 
they  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  shall  not  find  it.  In  that  day  ehall 
the  fair  maidens  and  the  young  men  faint  for  thirst."  And  for 
these  thirsty  ones  that  he  saw  around  him  he  pointed  to  a  place 
where  he  beheld  cool  springs,  and  pools  filled  with  the  water  from 

heaven Was    the    oasis    to  which    he    wished    to  lead    ns 

in  truth  bat  a  mirage  ?  It  may  be  that  the  wayfarers  shall  fall 
exhausted  in  the  desert  j  or  perchance  leave  it  by  some  other  way 
than  that  which  he  believed  he  had  discovered  or  found  again.  Yet 
none  the  less  will  they  owe  admiration  and  gratitude  to  him,  as  to  all 
those  who  seek  to  open  up  the  way  of  salvation,  and  who  for  the  love 
of  them^ — ^with  a  courage  and  suffering  known  to  the  pioneers  alone^ — 
brare  the  arid  winds  and  burning  sands  j  even  when  their  songs  fail 
to  ahow  the  way,  they  begaile  the  feverish  advance  and  make  the 
tfETellerB  for  a  moment  forget  the  weariness  of  centuries,  the  hope 
mtly  deferred. 


James  Darmesteter  was  a  Jew,  His  name  points  to  a  German 
<krigiii,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  his  family,  although  it  had  been 
tvteUished  in  Lorraine  for  some  generations,  originally  belonged  to 
fii0  Jewry  in  Darmstadt.  It  was  because  of  this  fact  that  when  the 
lewa  were  obliged  to  take  family  names,  James's  great-grandfather 
dioao  that  of  Darmstadter,  which  the  French  registrar  wrote  down 
Dtnneeteter.  The  family  of  Brandeis,  to  which  his  mother  belonged, 
was  also  established   in   Lorraine,  but  came  origmally  from  Prague : 

^FroDi  it  had  sprung,  in  the  course  of  genemtions,  a  number  of  learned 

\ ;  one  of  them  left  a  name  which  is  still  famous  among  the  Jews  of 

citnJ  EurojK*  ris  that  of  the  last  doctor  of  the  Cabbala,  ....  Genealogical 

m^i  1  V4ed   by  a  gap  of    some  ten    centuries^  boldly  goes  back  to 

w^  lie  inventor  of  the  method  of  the  Ttilmiid,  and  the  instigator 

4ihit  Uii  Jewish  revolt,  tlmt  of  Bar  Cocheba,  under  Hadrian."  ♦ 

We  must  not  be  misled  by  this  German  origin »  nor  the  German 
••iw  of  Darmesteter,  for  in  James  there  was  nothing  German,  It 
•  «iJy  in  our  days,  since  the  freeing  of  the  Jews  both  from  their 
xU-ctMled  eeclasion  and  their  civil  subjection,  only  eince  the  doors 
rftke  Ghetto  have  been  battered  down  both  from  within  and  without, 
^  we  can  speak  of  French,  English,  German,  or  Italian  Jews. 

fior  does  this  apply  to  all  of  them,  for  in  the  countries  where  they 

lines  from  tb©  n.i '-i-^^"  *^ 
ipreflftoe  to  his  **  UeU 
^]  tUt  AiotoLr  thould  bQ  read  t»v  i  *  dciire  to  know  something  of  the 

^  iB^ii|i  of  ib«i«  two  m&a,  both  to'dLstuiguUhtsd  tyad  out  o0  so  prematorelj. 


ir  af  his  brother  Ara^ne,  which 
iS  "  (Pahs  :  Corf,  18U0.    Two  vols. 
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are  many  in  number  there  remains  a  refractory  mass  of  them,  nnpene- 
trated  by  the  outer  air  and  light.  Until  our  own  century,  or  nearly^ 
the  Jews  remained  Jews  pure  and  simple^  without  imbibing  the  genius 
or  the  feelings  of  the  nations  in  whose  midst  they  were  encamped.  I 
do  not  wish  here  to  deal  with  the  extremely  diflScult  and  complex 
question  of  the  formation  of  the  Jewish  race.*  However  complex  and 
various  may  be  its  origins,  it  is  certain  that  for  a  thousand  years  ib 
has  received  no  fresh  influx,  and  that  its  purity  and  identity  have 
remained  untouched.  A  Jewish  family  that  had  long  been  settled  ii> 
Germany  and  came  to  settle  in  France,  was  neither  German  nor  French  ; 
it  was  simply  Jewish,  whatever  might  be  its  language.  For  such  & 
family  Germans  and  Frenchmen  were  Goim  (Gentiles)  alike,  and  to 
them  the  national  passions,  wars,  successes  and  disasters  were  equally 
matters  of  indifference,  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  likely  to  react  on 
their  own  fate.  Things  began  to  alter  with  the  Aufkldrung  movement 
which  sprang  up  within  and  around  Judaism  in  the  eighteenth  century,, 
the  movement  pre-eminently  represented  in  Germany  by  the  names  of 
Moses  Mendelssohn  and  Lessing.  In  France  the  state  of  affairs  wad 
transformed  by  the  law  passed  in  1791,  which  made  the  Jews  French 
citizens  like  the  rest.  It  is  thus  a  new  spirit,  unstamped  with  any 
nationality  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  and  not  yet  attached  to 
any  real  fatherland,  that  the  Jews  have  brought  to  the  different  nations 
of  Europe  who,  following  more  or  less  completely  the  example  set  by 
France,  have  adopted  them  into  their  midst.  From  the  adaptatioi^ 
of  the  Jewish  genius  to  the  genius  of  the  various  nations,  new  and 
often  marvellous  combinations  have  arisen,  such  as  that  offered  by 
the  poetry  of  Heine,  which  could  only  have  blossomed  on  a  Jewish 
plant  grown  on  German  soil.  And  as  the  mind  and  character  of 
the  modern  Jew  have  been  formed  by  a  diversity  of.  traditions  and 
aptitudes,  old  and  new,  in  the  various  countries  of  civilisation,  so 
his  heart  has  been  divided  between  different  affections.  The  spirit  of 
the  old  unchanged  Jews,  who  never  felt  truly  at  home  in  the  countries- 
where  they  sojourned,  who  were  indifferent  to  the  struggles  of  tho 
peoples  among  whom  they  lived,  and  either  submitted  to  their  yoke 
or  exploited  them,  has  not  entirely  vanished,  and  its  manifestations 
have  helped  to  provoke  the  unlovely  outbursts  of  anti-Semitism.  But 
by  the  side  of  these  Jews,  some  of  whom  have  not  yet  acquired  the 
idea  of  country,  whilst  others  have  put  it  aside  as  an  unnecessary 
burden,  there  are  to  be  found  in  every  land  Jews  who  are  very 
decidedly — nay,  passionately — patriotic. 

When   the    hearts    which  once  beat    so  ardently  for    Jerusalem 
become  strongly  attached  to  their  new  country,  they  give  to  it  the 

*  See  the  very  interesting  commcntarj  of  James  Darmesteter  on  the  famous  lecture 
by  Renan  on  this  subject,  in  the  article,  •*  Race  et  Tradition  **  ("  Les  Prophdtes  dlsrael,"* 
pp,  247-278). 
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Bceamolated  affection  of  centuries.  It  was  thus  that  France  inspired 
James  with  an  adoration  into  which  gratitude  and  filial  love,  reason 
and  mysticism,  entered.  He  saw  in  her  not  only  all  her  past,  bnt  all 
the  possibilities  for  the  fatnre  that  he  thought  should  be  hers.  Her 
kcea  and  her  faults  made  him  suffer  the  more  keenly  because  he 
Bg«d  to  see  her  become  purer  and  greater.  But  he  felt  with  an 
anoonqoerabld  faith  that  she  would  overcome  at  last,  and  one  day 
Iproach  the  ideal  he  dreamed  for  her,  the  ideal  of  justice,  of 
iom,  of  beauty,  and  of  love.  By  adopting  as  her  children  those 
*97hom  fihe  had  so  long  rejected,  our  dear  France  has  gained  many 
flona  who  have  served  and  loved  her  faithfully ;  she  has  found  none 
bed  to  her  with  a  more  tender  devotion  than  the  boy  who  was 
at  Chateau-Salins  (now  French,  alas !  no  longer)  on  the  28 bh 
March,  1849,  in  the  house  of  a  small  Jewish  bookbinder. 


II, 

James  did  not  remain  long  in  his   birthplace.     As   early   as  the 

1852  his  father  came  to  Paris  to  seek  for  a  prosperity  which 

did  not  find.      He  went  to  live  in  a  dark  and  narrow  street  of  the 

Pjfcnujs  quarter,  in  which  on  a  Friday  evening  the  Sabbath-Iighfc  may 

im  Been  to  bum  in  nearly  every  window.    And  then,  owing  perhaps  to 

the  sudden  deprivation  of  light  and  air,  perhaps  to  the  narrow  way  of 

living  to  which   the  family  was    condemned,  the   child,   up  till  the 

o(  three   robust  and  rosy,  began  to  be  undermined  by  a  mys- 

IQS  malady,  which   made  him  suffer  as  it  were  intermittently  and 

"at  bog  intervals,  until  his  twenty-fifth  year;  and  at  the  moment  of 

idol/Moence  prevented  him  from  attaining  the  ordinary  stature  and 

proportions  of   manhood.      His   physical  constitution  could  not  but 

kite  great   influence  on    his    moral    development.      From   childhood 

Qpwixds  he  had  to  suffer  the  innumerable  small  wounds  that  in  such 

«ca«e  are  inflicted,  often  unconsciously,  never  with  a  full  knowledge 

<l  tiieir  cruelty.      His  natural  sensitiveness  thus  became  heightened, 

md  at  the  same  time  he  took  pains  to  hide  it.   *^  It  was  at  school/'  he 

wiileB  (in  some  private  notes  to  which  I  have  had  access)  "  that  I 

^^ppa  to  assume  the  mask  of  irony  in  self-defence."     To  those  who 

Ttad  the  look  in   his  eyes,  luminous  and  tender,  direct  and  full  of 

<k|rti,  who  saw  the  bright  smile  that  lit  up  his  face  when  a  friend 

•pp«ared  in  the  room,  the  mask  seemed  neither  thick  nor  hard  to 

proetrate.     And    beneath    the   ailenoe»   scarcely  interrupted    by  an 

"OOQuiodaI  half-expressed  epigram,  it  was  not  difficult,  from  a  word 

kt»  and  there,  or  some  involuntary  outburst,  to  divine  the  ardent 

wd  tender  9pirit|  capable  of  great  enthusiasms,  and  subject  to  moments 

^  pfofoaod  depreaaion,  with  the  impulsive  and  ingenuous  character 

^  i  diild,  the   sensitiveness  of  a  woman,  the    zeal  of  an   apostle. 
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The  Bofierings  of  such  a  aonl  imprisoned  in  bo  frail  a  body,  all  poeta 
will  understand ;  and  a  poet  who  felt  this  anguish  in  his  own  person 
has  told  it  in  undying  laments.  When  James  went  to  Florence^ 
some  years  ago,  the  fellow-countrymen  of  Leopardi  were  struck  by 
the  resemblance  of  his  fate  to  that  of  the  singer  of  Sappho;  h& 
was  familiarly  called  the  little  Leopardi.  But  the  pessimism  which 
more  than  once  passed  over  his  spirit  did  not  strike  root  so  deep  in 
him  as  in  the  soul  of  the  great  poet  of  Becanati,  nor  produce  such 
bitter  fruit.  He  was  saved  from  it  by  his  own  affections,  by  hia 
love  of  mankind  and  country  (which  in  themselves  imply  the  spirit 
of  optimism),  by  his  scientific  work,  and  by  the  love  with  which  he- 
was  ever  surrounded. 

But  his  life,  already  so  frail,  was  destined  to  be  shaken  by  a  serie» 
of  sudden  and  tragic  blows.  In  1868  his  father  died  suddenly  while 
lighting  the  candles  for  a  religious  festival ;  twelve  years  later,  hia 
mother,  who  watched  over  him  with  a  jealous  love,  fell  from  the  high 
window  of  their  little  apartment  and  was  killed  on  the  spot.  Eight 
years  afterwards,  on  the  16th  November,  1888,  his  elder  brother,  who 
had  always  been  his  guide  and  his  support,  and  who  had  opened  up 
the  way  for  him  in  life,  died  of  the  malady  that  was  later  to  strike 
him  down.  It  was  only  by  a  miracle  that  James  withstood  the* 
terrible  shock  caused  by  the  death  of  his  mother  :  the  second  loss  h& 
could  not  have  withstood  had  it  not  been  for  the  firm  and  gentle* 
hand  that  had  been  placed  in  his  a  few  months  previously,  and  forth& 
tender  help  it  gave  him.  More  fortunate  than  Leopardi,  he  learnt 
the  meaning  of  happiness  in  its  purest  and  most  ideal  form,  and 
could  at  last  satisfy  the  immense  need  for  loving  that  was  in  him. 
It  was  in  these  last  few  years  that  the  powers  of  his  mind  and  hi» 
heart  attained  their  full  strength  and  development. 

The  cold  wind  of  despair,  which  had  at  times  dried  up  and  contracted 
his  soul,  yielded  before  a  warm  breeze  of  spring ;  the  old  year's  snowfr 
melted  away,  and  the  sap  of  life  sprang  up  within  him : 

"  La  joie  a  pour  sjmbole  tine  plante  bris^ 
Humide  encor  de  pluie  et  couyerte  de  fleurs  '*•••• 

What  might  not  have  been  yielded  by  such  a  plant  caressed  at- 
last  by  the  west  wind  and  warmed  to  the  core  by  a  sun  as  kindly  a» 
it  was  tardy  ?  Harsh  nature  has  allowed  us  to  see  no  further.  But 
she  to  whom  this  miracle  is  due  will  find  her  one  consolation  in  the 
thought  of  having  wrought  this  renewal ;  of  having  given  to  him  Bhe* 
loved  years  of  happiness  beyond  his  own  dream,  and  brought  to 
maturity  the  fine  faculties  of  his  mind  and  heart ;  of  having  so  helped 
in  the  achievement  of  labours  that  long  must  bear  beneficent  and 
abundant  firuit. 
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111, 

On  leaving  the  elementary  school  James  went  to  the  Talmiui  Torcih, 

a  kind  of  little  lyc^e  and  eeminary  combined/'  at  which  his  brother 

already  spent  three  years.      He  has  left  a  charming  description 

this  singular  school ;   but  he  does  not  say  that  the  dry  scholastic 

methods  which  were  there  applied  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  the 

Talmud  gave   him  a  distaste,  amounting   almost  to  hostility,  for  tbe 

narrow  yoke  of  the   law  interpreted  by  commentators  and  casuists. 

Nor  did  he  bear  this  yoke  for  long.     One  of  the  generous  founda- 

^tiong,  of  which  there  were  so  many  among  the  Jews,   enabled  him  to 

I  enter  the  boarding-school  which  was  at  that  time  under  the  direction 

of  Mr.  Joseph  Derenbourg  (now  member  of  the  French  Institute)  and 

attend  the  daily  cla&^ies  at  the  Lyc6e  Bonaparte.     Thus  his  cherished 

%m  was    realised.      He  wanted  a  freer  and   wider  teachiog,  and 

perhaps  as  much  from  antipathy  to  theTalmndic  scholasticism  as  from 

innate  tastes,  he   longed  to  develop  by  means  of  purely  literary 

Koroisds  the  gift  for    style  which    he    felt  was  latent  within  him. 

**  And  then,  too/*  be  writes  in  his  notes,  '*  I  was  ambitious.     I  had 

that  every  year  there  was  a  competition  among  the  rh^loriqnt 

kfi  of  all  the  schools  (of  Paris  and  Versailles)  in  Latin  com  position « 

the  prize  given  was  called  the  />ra:  d'homuur,  and  that   it  was 

htgbeet  of  all  school  distinctions.*     I  said  to  myself  that  I  would 

to  the  lyc6e  and  win  the  prix  d'houmur" 

At  the  lycee  he  soon  became   the  head  boy,  and  in   1867  left  the 

^riquf  form  with  the   famous  ^rw-   d'komuKr,  which    he  had  won 

patting  fine   Latin   sentences  on  the   dying  lips  of  Demosthenes. 

To  these  academic  exercises  he  had  given  himself  up  heart  and  soul. 

In  after-life  he  referred   with   disdain  to  *'  the   pleasing  and  sterile 

teaching,  the  elegant  routine  of  the  lycee  **  ;  he  almost  regretted  not 

having   continued   to  attend  the  quaint    and    modest  classes  at  the 

Talmud  Torah.     I  am  no  partisan  of  that  too  purely  formal  kind  of 

katrttetion  that  cares  less  for  substance  than  for  form,  and  teaches 

boftt  rather  to  speak  than  to  think;  but  to  the  lyc6e  James  none  the 

ktt  owed  much.     The  art  of  composition  and   the  gift  of  expression 

maj  be  purely  frivolous  when  tbey  do  not  serve  to   give  relief  to  an 

onginal    thought.     But   when  the  thought  is  there  they  are  of  the 

grailattt  value,  not  only  in  communicating  to  others,  but  becauhe  they 

dtvdop  it  and  give  it  precision  in  tbe  mind  of  the  thinker  himself. 

Kor  JVM  it  only  the  easy  command  over  form  that  James  learnt  at 

lebool — he  gained    freedom    of   thought  \  the  ancient    and  modern 

vorida  became  apparent  to  him  in  all  their  complexity  ;  his  taste  wan 

foHDed ;  it  was  there  that  he  learnt  to  know  Tacitus  and  Pascal^  the 

•  Tlw  Frencb  t^xt  rtins,  **  La  pins  haute  dlstJnction  de  rUmvertit^**  French 
Hectndary  »chcx>]i  are  under  the  same  geoer&l  direction  as  the  Fac allies,  and  together 
Com  tlkt  "  Ueif  enlt6  do  France,' —Xraks, 
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two  favourite  authors  whose  works  remained  on  his  table  until  the  day 
of  his  death,  and  al&o  the  poets  of  the  time,  and  especially  Hugo,  for 
whom  he  long  kept  a  passionate  admiration.* 

On  his  promotion  from  the  rhdtoriquc  form  to  that  of  philosophic 
he  was  enchanted.  With  scarcely  a  word  of  guidance  from  his 
masters  he  studied  one  system  after  another,  and  retained  an  amazing 
grasp  of  them  all.  Among  his  most  profound  and  original  articles 
ure  the  essay  in  which  he  seeks  to  trace  back  the  great  Cosmogonies 
of  India  and  of  Greece  to  anterior  mythological  conceptions^  and  that 
on  the  Supreme  God  of  the  Aryanfl.t  In  this  essay  he  appears  as  an 
Hellenist,  as  well  as  an  Orientalist ;  the  result  of  the  thorough  studies 
of  the  lyc^e  is  evident. 

But  the  years  spent  there,  happy  for  his  mind,  were  yet  sad  for 

him,  for  his  new  life  had  separated   him  from  his  brother  Arsdne, 

and  save  for  a  few  hours  in  each   week  he  was  without  his   only 

confidant,  his  protector  and  tender  friend.     At  last,  in  1868,  he  left 

the  lycee,  and  crowned  with  the  paper  laurels  of  the  school  comedy, 

he  had  to  face  life.     What   was   he  to   do?     He  was,  of  course, 

advised  to  enter  the  ficole  Normale,  which  continued  the  studies  of 

the  lyc6e ;  he  refused   to  submit  his   mind  to  this  new   schooling. 

He  took  the  haccalaurSat  and  the  licence  h-lcttrcs^  and  the  baccalaurM 

iS'Scknccs,  and  passed  his  law  examinations ;  he  wrote  a  novel,  a  play, 

and  much  verse,  which  he  judged  later  to  be  mediocre,  but  which  was 

good  practice  for  his  pen.      **  I  knew  not  what  to   do,'*  he  writes : 

**  Arsdne  had  found  his  career  at  the  "  £cole  des  Hautes  £tudes.    He 

tried  to  instil  into  me  the  spirit  of  philology,  but  failed.     I  am  very 

slow   to  take  up  new  ideas,  although  quick  to  develop  them  when 

once    I  have  understood I  spent   my  time  in  studying  at 

random I    worked    at    the    natural    sciences,    for  which  I 

thought  I  had  a   gift,  but  I  cared  only  for  vague  generalisations 

without  that   interest   in  detail  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 

....  I  wanted   to  write  a    synthetical  description  of  the  world. 

I   decided  to  give  ten  years  to  it;   that  I  would  devote  the  first 

nine  years  to  the   study  of  the  nine  sciences  successively,   in   the 

order  of  Comte,   and  that  I  would  write  my  book   in  the   tenth." 

This  wonderful   plan  was  soon  abandoned;   the   counter-attractions 

of  literature,  philosophy,  and  history  proved  too  powerful.      James 

had  learnt,  in  pastime,  English,  German,  and  Italian ;  enchanted  by 

Byron,  Heine,  and  Carducci,  he  planned  a  history  of  the  "  Satanic  " 

literature.     Then  again  he  wished  to  write  a  "  Poetic  History  of  the 

French  Revolution,"  in  which  he  would  have  brought  together  its 

echoes  in  the  poets  of  all  nations;  or,  haunted  by  the  religious  problem 

which  his  separation  from  Judaism  had  raised  in  his  consciousness, 

*  **  Hugo,  the  most  Biblical  of  modern  geniases,"  he  wrote  somewhere.    For  him 
the  praise  was  supreme, 
t  "  Essais  Orientaux,"  pp.  106-208  ;  and  Contbmpobaby  Review,  October,  1879. 
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he  dreamed  of  a  general  history  of  religions.  Bat  in  the  midst  of 
all  these  dreams  he  made  bat  little  advance ;  those  who  had  expected 
most  from  him  began  to  shake  their  heads ;  bat  James  himself  did 
not  lose  confidence,  nor  was  he  conscious  of  wasting  his  time. 

Nor  was  the  time  really  lost.  Fortunate  indeed  are  those  who, 
between  the  studies  of  youth  and  their  first  original  work,  are  able  to 
spend  a  few  years  in  the  state  of  fruitful  vacillation  during  which 
the  great  decision  that  must  finally  be  taken  is  secretly  prepared. 
Meanwhile  the  eyes  and  ears  are  awake  to  every  sight  and  every 
sound,  the  hesitating  hand  essays  each  task  it  meets  but  only  to  quit 
it,  and  the  mind  traverses  the  world  freely,  seeking  for  the  place  of 
which  it  must  soon  take  possession  and  not  knowing  that  this  has  been 
marked  out  beforehand.  Our  French  youths,  so  early  enrolled  and 
*'  specialised/'  know  little  of  these  delicious  and  profitable  wanderings ; 
Darmesteter,  owing  to  the  ignorance  in  which  he  still  was  of  his  true 
vocation,  could  give  himself  up  to  their  full  and  unbounded  delight. 
These  four  years  were  as  profitable  to  him  as  the  months  are  to  the 
pure-bred  colt  before  he  is  taken  to  the  race-course,  when  he  is  left 
to  skip  freely  on  the  plain,  to  charge  against  the  wind  and  to  follow 
his  shadow  in  the  sun. 

But  daily  life  was  hard  for  the  poor  free-lance.  He  was  obliged 
to  give  lessons  for  several  hours  a  day,  to  climb  stairs  that  made  him 
painfully  breathless,  and  to  meet  faces  whose  indifference  froze  him. 
And  then  came  the  suffering  of  the  war  and  the  Commune  which 
made  his  heart  bleed,  and  shook  his  faith  in  his  country  and  in  justice. 
In  1871,  a  young  man  of  twenty-two,  he  found  himself  without 
guidance,  without  light  from  within  or  without,  feeling  that  he  was 
capable  of  accomplishing  great  things,  but  knowing  not  where  the 
harvest  which  he  was  to  reap  lay  ripening. 


IV. 

An  effort  of  will  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  indecision  which  might 
finally  have  become  dangerous.  He  saw  the  futility  of  his  many  and 
fruitless  attempts,  and  recognised  the  necessity  of  undertaking  some 
well-defined  task  and  following  it  up  resolutely.  He  had  been 
attracted  towards  the  East  by  the  lovely  reveries  just  collected  by 
Michelet  in  his  "  Bible  de  Thumanit^,"  and  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
already  opened  one  of  the  gates  of  this  great  world  to  him.  He 
decided  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  brother,  and  in  1872  he  entered 
the  £cole  des  Hautes  £tudes  (at  which  Arsdne  had  just  been 
appointed  lecturer),  and  to  devote  himself  to  Oriental  studies,  with- 
out deciding  for  the  moment  to  which  branch  he  should  attach  himself 
specially.  It  was  at  the  £cole  des  Hautes  £tudes  that  he  became 
sore  of  his  real  vocation,  and  that  he  submitted  to  healthy  discipline 
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a  mind  which,  left  to  itself^  might  have  made  too  bold  an  attempt 
on  the  world,  and  advanced  to  the  conqaest  of  troth  rather  by 
adventurous  leaps  than  by  sure  and  methodical  progress. 

After  two  years'  study  his  professors  declared  that  they  had 
nothing  more  to  teach  him  and  that  it  was  now  for  him  to  add  to 
our  knowledge.  The  master,  at  once  cautious  and  bold,  ingenious  and 
circumspect,  who  had  succeeded  in  both  rousing  and  controlling  his 
youthful  enthusiasm,  undertook  to  point  out  the  way  he  should  take. 
He  directed  James  towards  a  particular  region  of  Oriental  science,  the 
study  of  the  Iranian  religion ;  a  province  which  the  heroism  of 
AnquetU-Duperron  and  the  masterly  sagacity  of  Barnouf  had  in 
former  times  made  almost  French  ground,  and  'on  which  M. 
Br6al  himself  had  brilliantly  maintained  the  rights  of  the  first 
occupants.  It  was,  in  spite  of  the  work  of  these  men  and  of  English 
and  German  scholars,  still  an  ill-known  country,  of  which  the 
approaches  were  studded  with  obstacles,  the  roads  hardly  opened  up,  and 
in  which  a  few  cultivated  spots  stood  out  as  oases  in  the  midst  of 
vast  deserts.  To  venture  into  it  needed  more  than  exceptional 
courage  and  endurance  ;  it  needed  an  exceptional  equipment.  The 
domain  of  Iran  touches  both  on  the  Semitic  domain  and  on  that  of 
India ;  he  who  would  study  it  must  be  acquainted  not  only  with  the 
successive  languages  of  ancient  and  modem  Persia  (of  which  some, 
like  Pehlvi,  ofier  almost  inextricable  difficulties)  but  with  Sanskrit, 
Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  and  with  the  ideas  which  have  found  expression 
in  these  tongues  duriug  the  last  thirfcy  centuries.  Darmesteter 
advanced  boldly^  and  his  first  steps  were  marked  by  new  conquests. 
For  twenty  years  he  explored,  without  wearying  of  his  task,  the  most 
arid  and  the  most  attractive  regions  alike  of  this  mysterious  territory, 
and  its  map  after  his  passage  is  incomparably  fuller  and  more  precise 
than  it  was  before. 

His  first  work  was  a  study  of  two  of  the  Zoroastrian  AmchaspavdSy 
Haurvatfit  and  Ameret&t,*  which  from  the  outset  revealed  the  sur- 
prising extent  of  a  knowledge  so  rapidly  acquired,  his  elegance  in 
composition,  his  subtlety  of  thought,  and  the  soundness  and  brilliancy 
of  his  style.  Two  years  later,  in  his  book  on  '^  Ormazd  and  Ahriman  "t 
(his  thesis  for  the  Doctor  of  Letters),  he  attacked  the  central  problem 
of  Zoroastrianism.  Professor  Max  Miiller  at  once  entrusted  the 
young  man  with  the  arduous  task  of  translating  the  ''  Avesta "  into 
English,  for  the  great  collection  of  ''  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  '^  pab* 
blished  by  the  University  of  Oxford.  While  giving  himself  up 
chiefly  to  this  difficult  piece  of  work,  Darmesteter  wrote  on  variona 
subjects,  and  collected  later  in  two  volumes  the  ^'  Etudes  IranienneB,'^^ 

*  Twenty-nintb/oMietiie  of  the  '^BibUoth^qne  de  I'^oole  des  Hautes  itades,"  Pari% 
Bouillon, 
f  Twenty-ninth /of  etct(2e  of  the  "Biblioth^nedesHaQtes^tndes." 
t  "  Atndes  Ixaniennes,"  2  toIb.  Sto,  Paris,  Bouillon,  1888. 


af  which  marks  a  scientific  advance.     Soon,  however,  he  became 

ODvinced  that  a  real  comprehension  of  the  "Avesta,"  which  is  in  great 

rpart  a  ritual,  was  only  possible  in  the  midst  of  the   people  who  still 

practise  the  rites  on  which  it  comments,  or  to  which  its  recital  forma 

an   acoompaniment.       In  Febniaiy  IS8G   he  sailed   for  Bombay,    in 

order  to  obtain  from  the  Parsees,  who  still  keep  alive  the  sacred  firer 

of  the  Magi,  the  information  he  needed  for  the  completion  of  hia 

^irork.      From  Bombay  he  went  to  Peshawar  and  Abbottabad,  whera 

be  spent  several  months  in   studying  the  Afghan  language :  and  h& 

bere  made  the  important  discovery  that  Afghan  is  the  still  surviving 

[continuation  of  the  language  of  the  ancient  Modes,  improperly  called 

Zend,  in  which  the  sacred  book  of  Iran  is  written.     And  meanwhile, 

like    the    geologist,    who    in    the  midst  of  the    austere    labours  of 

nvation  and  boring,  picks  a  posy  of  wild  flowers  by  the  way,  he 

bfifred  together  a  rich  collection  of  Afghan  popular  songs— -a  treasure 

preciona  as  it  was  unexpected,  both  for  poetry  and  folklore.* 

00  bis  return  he  undertook,  this  time  for  France,  a  complete  trana- 
[laUon  of  the  "  Avesta/'  accompanied  by  an  ample  commentary.  In 
ilbiir  years  he  finished  this  heroic   task.f  ^nd,  on  its  completion,  the 

Acad^^mie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres  awarded  him  the  prize  of 
twenty  thousand  francs,  given  every  ten  years  for  the  work  within  its 
purview  which  during  the  decade  has,  in  its  opinion,  **  done  most 
jr  or  rendered  most  service  to  the  country  ;'*  and  the  decision 
ratified  by  the  whole  Institute.  But  the  English  translation  still 
remained  unBnished,  and  he  was  pressed  to  complete  it.  He  recon- 
icted  it  throughout,  and  finished  his  revision  in  eighteen  months. 
was  to  the  correction  of  the  proofs  of  this  new  version  that  the 
boors  of  his  scientific  work  were  devoted.  The  introduction  i» 
complete,  and  will  be  published  by  his  wife,  whom  he  had 
with  him  in  his  work,  while  the  compilation  of  the  index  is 
to  a  learned  and  devoted  disciple. 

1  cannot  hope  to  give  here  an  account  of  the  whole  of  Darmesteter'ft 
work  on  Iranian  subjects  ;  of  this,  more  capable  judges  have  recorded^ 
VT  will   record,  their  estimate  elsewhere  jj   but  its  essential  charac- 

may  be  briefly  stated.  Darmesteter  mastered,  conciliated,  and 

the  methods  of  the  two  schools  which  before  him  shared, 

rmllier  disputed,  the  study  of  the  **  Avesta.^'    The  one  school  took  aa 

aole  guide  native  tradition,  represented  in  writing  by  the  Pehlvi 

yu3  and    commentaries,   and    preserved  by  the   Guebres  of 


•  •*  Oiuita  Populairee  de»  Afghani,*'  Paris,  2  voIb.  8vo,  1S88-1890,  publiabed  by  the 

M  JUhitiqve. 
t  "  S«ad-Air«it*,  Tradtiction  nooTelle  avec  CommeniaJie  Hietorjque,"  Paris,  1S93- 

S(  $  vcila,  ia  4 to  (published  io  the  Annak4  liu  Mu*4€  Quimtt). 
X  M*  Bwbler  de  Mejiiard,  President  of  the  Sooi£t£  Aslatique,  read  an  admirable 
a  Dannest^ter'?  work  before  the  Society  on  November  9th.     M*  fir^  ia 
■  on  the  ftune  AQbjectfor  the  Annuuitc  dt  r£cole  des  Saute*  £iudei  for  1895*. 
lie  h«  pubUibod. 
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to-day ;  the  others  regarded  these  traditions  as  without  value,  and 
paid  attention  to  the  Zend  text  alone,  interpreting  the  language  with 
the  help  of  Sanskrit,  and  the  religion  with  the  help  of  the  Vedas. 
Darmesteterlaid  down  the  principle  that  the  explanationof  the^Avesta*' 
must  be  sought  in  tradition  first  of  all,  but  that  it  needs  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  methods  of  etymology  and  comparison.  It  was  this 
twofold  means  of  investigation  that  enabled  him  to  follow  the 
development  of  Mazdeism  from  its  remote  origin  down  to  the  latest 
forms  into  which  it  has  crystallised.  Dualism,  which  is  the 
fundamental  idea  of  this  religion — i.e.,  the  antagonism  between  the 
principles  of  good  and  evil  (Ormazd  and  Ahriman)— dates  in  part  from 
the  old  naturalistic  conceptions  which  form  the  basis  of  all  the  Indo- 
European  religions ;  but  the  powerful  and  original  form  which  this 
took  is  due  to  the  Iranian  genius,  personified  by  legend  under  the 
name  of  Zoroaster. 

Of  the  **  Avesta "  itself,  with  its  combination  of  quaintness  and 
grandeur,  at  once  repelling  by  its  strange  and  surprising  puerility, 
and  commanding  our  admiration  by  its  moral  elevation,  Darmesteter 
was  inclined  to  attribute  the  composition  and  present  form  to  com- 
paratively recent  times.  He  discovered  in  it  the  influence  of 
Buddhism,  of  the  Bible,  and  of  Greek  philosophy;  and  thought  that 
it  had  been  drawn  up  about  the  time  of  the  Christian  era  with  the 
help  of  previously  existing  elements  which  can  no  longer  be  discerned 
with  certainty.  On  these  conclusions  doubts  have  been  thrown  by' 
competent  critics.  The  existence  of  Jewish  influence  is  an  especially 
<K)nte8table  point,  because  the  things  common  to  Genesis  and  the 
^*  Avesta  "  may  both  derive  from  that  vast  Chaldean  source  from  which 
there  can,  at  the  present  day,  be  no  doubt  that  Hebrew  tradition  has 
borrowed,  and  which  may  possibly,  at  some  future  time,  after 
further  investigation,  prove  to  be  the  great  reservoir  of  science, 
religion,  art,  and  fable,  from  which  the  whole  of  ancient  Asia  derived 
'^sustenance. 

Of  the  Mazdean  religion,  which  he  analysed  with  so  much  patience 
fmd  so  much  power,  Darmesteter  has  also  left  a  synthetical  account. 
The  lecture  which  he  gave  at  Bombay  in  1887  before  a  Parsee  audience 
forms  a  curious  incident  in  the  history  of  ideas.*  The  representatives 
•of  the  ancient  religion,  of  which  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  made 
profession  four-and-twenty  centuries  ago  in  the  inscriptions  engraved 
on  the  rocks  of  Behistun,  listened  to  the  young  sage  from  the  West 
with  admiration  and  surprise  as  he  interpreted  the  faith  of  their 
fathers,  showed  the  great  place  it  had  held  in  the  world,  and  rendered 
homage  to  the  moral  value  of  its  teachings.  In  the  incessant  war  of 
Ormazd  against  Ahriman,  although  his  choice  is  left  free^  man  is  foroed 

*  The  lectare  was  printed  in  the  Bombay  OazeUe  in  February  1887 ;  a  very  small 
Yiamber  of  reprints  were  also  strack  off. 
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to  tafca  part  with  one  or  other  of  the  combatant  anmes.  Each  good 
thoQght^  good  word,  or  good  deed  makes  for  the  good  prmciple ;  each 
bad  d^ed  makes  against  it.  Thos,  daring  his  lifetime,  man  may  bo 
the  fellow-worker  and  the  soldier  of  the  God  of  good,  who  must  finally 
triumph  at  the  end  of  the  ages.  In  a  wide  and  bold  generalisation  tho 
speaker  showed  how  the  sbc  Asiatic  religions — Brahmanism,  Mazdeism^ 
Buddhism,  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam — which  have  become  th© 
religions  of  humanity,  all  conspire  towards  one  high  moral  end  ;  and 
pointed  out  that  none  has  given  a  more  powerful  impetus  to  man's 
moral  activity  than  the  religion  of  Zoroaster.  The  Parsees  wer& 
tonebed  by  the  eloquent  picture  nf  the  pust ;  tliey  responded  to  the* 
lednrer^s  appeal  to  create  a  foundation  for  the  publication  of  their  old 
naoaseriptfi,  and  the  name  of  the  French  Magus  has  remained  dear 
And  honoured  among  them. 

At  the  same  time  that  his  scientiHc  studies  had  taken  a  precise 
dtreciton  James  Darmesteter  had  found  his  place  and  occupation  in 
life,  lie  was  appointed  r^p^tiUur  for  Zend  at  the  iScole  des  Han  tea 
I-Itndes  in  1 87  7,  then  dirtdcnr- ad  joints  and  finally  d  indent  In  1885 
be  was  appoiuted  to  the  chair  of  the  Persian  Languages  and  Litera- 
ture at  the  College  de  France.  During  all  this  time,  not  content 
with  his  researches  on  Ancient  Iran,  he  extended  his  studies  into 
UkB  most  varied  fields  of  the  great  Oriental  domain," 

lo  1885,  when  the  fantastic  appearance  of  the  Mahdi  suddenly 
oflTet^d  to  the  eyes  of  a  sceptical  world  a  terribly  real  incarnation  of 
mome  of  the  oldest  dreams  of  the  religious  imagination,  he  delivered 
jut  tbe  Sorbonne  an  address*  sparkling  with  wit  and  learning,  on  the 
origtn,  the  predecessors,  and  the  inevitable  soccessors  of  this  strange 
peraooage.  He  proved  himself  as  familiar  with  Islam  as  with  Iran,  and 
abowed  that  the  Mahdi  corresponds  to  the  son  of  Zoroaster,  who  is  to 
come  at  the  end  of  time  in  order  to  fight  with  and  conquer  Ahriman.t 

In  1877  he  published  a  delicious  study  on  **Tho  Origins  of  Persian 
Poetry/' $  in  which  he  showed  what  this  poetry  had  been  before  its 
diMaoal  period  properly  so  called,  and  with  a  skilful  hand  culled  the 
msfl^deltoate  flowers  of  these  all  but  unknown  gardens.  It  was  there, 
siDOiig  other  charming  verses,  that  he  found  the  distich  in  which  a 
pout  of  the  ninth  century,  Chahid  of  Bactrianai  expressed  a  poignant 
Irotli  by  to  original  a  figure :  **  If  pain  gave  out  smoke  like  a  fire, 
Ibe  world  would  for  ever  be  darkened/' 

I  b«ve  no  apaoe  even  to  mention  here  the  many  essays  he  wrot© 
<m    snbjecta  of  philology,  mythology,   and    literary  history   in    the 


ill  OrfentnTiT/*  !*nTis,  A.  Ldvy,  1883j  8?a 
|**Lt  '  ^  derislanj  jtisqu*  h  nos  jours/*  Pam,  Leroux,  18mo, 

ia6&  ^y  ^i»^  AduBallin  under  the  title  "The  Mahdi/' 


0  persane/'   Paris,   L«roiix,  18mo,  1877,    pcblbhed 
..-  m  th«  Journal  dct  DilaJU* 
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6oientific  journalB,  which  looked  on  his  collaboration  as  an  honoured 
distinction.  Bat  the  honour  was  for  him  when,  in  1882,  the  Soci6t6 
Asiatiqae  asked  him  to  become  secretary  to  that  body.  The  heavy 
undertaking  which  this  implied  he  accepted  joyfully,  and  faithfully 
fulfilled.  He  succeeded  Benan,  and  seemed  to  be  the  only  man 
capable  of  succeeding  him.  Among  the  duties  of  the  office  is  that 
of  writing  an  annual  report  on  the  progress  of  Oriental  studies, 
and  to  do  this  adequately  there  is  needed  not  only  the  knowledge, 
rarely  given  to  one  man,  of  the  four  or  five  different  territories  of 
their  vast  domain,  but  the  gift  of  arranging  in  order  and  throwing 
iight  on  materials  of  the  most  diverse  origin,  sureness  of  judgment, 
great  tact»  immense  reading,  and  a  mind  always  on  the  alert.  The 
«even  reports  written  by  James  Darmesteter  are  models  in  a  kind  of 
work  in  which  Bumouf,  Mohl,  and  Benan  had  variously  excelled. 
His  last  report  (that  of  1893)  is  in  great  part  devoted  to  the  expo- 
^tion  of  Benan's  work  as  an  Orientalist.  But  he  could  not  refrain 
from  giving  a  clear  and  profound  account  of  the  intellectual  life,  as 
a  whole,  of  the  master  who  had  exercised  on  him,  as  on  the  whole 
world,  so  great  an  influence.  He  was  unique  in  being  able  to  speak 
with  equal  mastery  of  the  scholar,  philosopher,  and  poet  who  wrote 
the  **  Histoire  des  Langues  S^mitiques,"  the  '*  Avenir  de  la  Science," 
and  the  "  Souvenirs  d'Enfance."  It  was  a  happy  destiny  that  made 
it  his  duty  to  perform  the  task,  and  that  gave  to  the  world  an 
^equate  interpretation  of  so  complex  and  even  deceptive  a  nature, 
unchanging  in  its  depths,  but  infinitely  mobile  on  the  surface, 
beneath  the  varying  play  of  light  and  shade. 

My  account  of  James  Darmesteter's  relations  with  the  East  would 
be  incomplete  without  a  word  on  the  "  Lettres  sur  Tlnde,"  *  which 
.revealed  new  aspects  of  his  understanding  and  his  powers.  Journeys 
in  England,  Spain,  Greece,  and  Turkey  had  accustomed  his  eye 
to  take  delight  in  the  varied  aspects  of  natare,  and  had  given 
him  insight  into  the  various  forms  of  human  life.  In  the  story 
of  his  stay  in  India  he  exhibits  his  power  of  luminous  portrayal 
and  keen  observation.  The  accounts  of  his  dealings  with  his 
l^ood  friends  the  Afghans  are  genre  pictures^  piquant  as  they  are 
true.  But  the  voyage  also  developed  a  new  side  of  his  intel- 
lectual activity,  the  existence  of  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
suspected  :  the  philologist  and  the  dreamer  proved  to  be  a  politician 
and  a  man  of  affairs.  He  was  received  with  honour  by  the  highest 
Indian  officials,  and  mixed  familiarly  with  the  humblest  classes  of 
the  subject  populations.  He  studied  attentively  the  springs  of  govern- 
ment, estimated  the  silent  and  opposed  forces  which  have  been 
iiitherto  maintained  in  equilibrium  in  this  enormous  and  complicated 
machine,  and  he  pointed  out  the  defects  and  fissures  which  may  one 
*  Paris,  Lemerre,  12mo  1888. 
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day  lead  to  a  stoppage  or  an  explosion.  He  returned  from  India 
with  a  better  knowledge  of  men,  and  with  his  experience  and  the 
fiald  o{  hia  thonght  widened  in  every  direction. 


V. 


The  great  labours  in  the  domain  of  Oriental  and  more  particnlarly 
Iranian  studies,  that  would  have  absorbed  or  exceeded  the  powers  of 
any  other  man,  left  Darmesteter  leisure  to  satisfy  the  other  needs  of 
biA  being.  One  of  the  many  intellectual  shoots  which  sprang  up 
during  his  early  manhood  had  become  a  tree,  but  none  withered  ;  he 
remaindd  what  he  was  by  nature — a  thinker,  a  patriot,  a  poet,  and  a 
writer^  as  well  as  a  scholar.  His  prodigious  power  of  work,  equalled 
id  na  other  man  I  have  met,  enabled  him  to  combine  the  most  various 
iatellectnal  occupations  without  fatigue.  One  of  those  to  which  he 
rdtar&ed  oftenest  in  the  course  of  his  life  was  the  study  of  English 
poetry.  This  poetry,  which  suggests  more  than  it  expresses,  was 
admirably  suited  to  his  own  personality,  which  in  matters  apart  from 
para  science,  ever  remained  enveloped  in  a  certain  mystery,  both  for 
others  and  himself;  he  never  trauslated  it  into  a  completely  ob- 
)0etiTd  form,  or  with  the  precision  of  definition  so  dear  to  the  Latin 
genius. 

On  English  poetry  Darmesteter  wrote  some  exquisite  and  too  little 
known  chapters,*  and  among  others,  a  study  of  Wordsworth  (a  closed 
book  to  most  French  readers),  a  marvel  of  sympathy  and  comprehen- 
fioQ*  He  published  an  edition  of  **  Macbeth"  (now  used  in  more  than 
cue  English  University),  preceded  by  a  masterly  study  of  the  develop- 
meat  of  Shakespeare's  genius-t 

He  was  the  first  to  make  known  in  France  the  poet  who  has  been 
oiled  the  modern  Shakespeare  (but  a  Shakespeare  for  the  study), 
Robert  Browning ;  and  discovered  to  us  the  poem  of  Herv^  Kiel, 
which  we  should  hold  doubly  dear*  In  1871,  when  England  sent  to 
I'ariji,  fihoddering  and  hungry,  the  splendid  subscription  (£120,000) 
which  relieved  so  much  misery.  Browning  contributed  to  it  by 
Ending  to  a  periodical  |  a  little  poem  in  which  he  tells  the  act  of 
Mple  heroism,  too  little  remembered  in  France,  of  an  obscure  sailor 
^  Lo  Croiaic,  It  is  impossible,  too,  to  read  without  being  moved, 
^  ddicttte  and  touching  study  of  Miss  Torn  Dutt,  the  young 
Hindco  girl,  dead  at  the  age  of  twenty^  whose  tender  little  heart 
^U  BO  (oT  the   misfortunes  of  France,  and  who    had  translated   a 


Anglabe/*  Pari?,  Deligrave,  12  mo,  1888. 
ihed  in  the  **  Ej^sitJide  Litterature  AnarlaiB/' ' 


^jUipfilice  i  'bed  in  the  ^*  Ei^siiji  de  Litterature  An^laiB/'  Thi  volaoae  on 

^rtmyiant  in  L«Ci^ue  a^iuI  Oodi&'A  series  of  '*  Cliissiquos  ropulairea  **  most  alao  be 
— iliiiiid  ill  tiilj  cocmeotlon. 
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selection  of  French  poetry  into  English  before  she  essayed  to  give^ 
new  life  to  some  of  the  old  legends  of  her  own  country. 

But  James  Darmesteter's  masterpiece  in  this  kind  is  the  preface 
which  he  wrote  in  1888  to  his  translation  of  the  poems  of  Miss  Mary 
Kobinson.*  The  originality  of  a  poet,  diflScnlt  as  it  always  is  to  convey, 
has  never  been  delineated  with  more  power  and  delicacy,  followed 
up  with  more  sympathy,  expressed  more  happily;  never,  perhaps^ 
have  one  mind  and  heart  been  more  interpenetrated  by  another.  A 
volume  by  Miss  Robinson  had  reached  him  during  his  stay  at  Peshawur. 
Bead  in  absence  and  solitude,  the  lines,  with  their  grace  and  depth 
and  their  penetrating  music,  waked  in  him  all  the  echoes  of  thought 
and  feeling.  When  he  returned  to  Europe  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  author  of  "  Darwinism  '^  and  "  An  Orchard  at  Avignon,"  and 
two  lives  that  seemed  parted  by  every  external  circumstance  became 
united,  alas !  but  for  a  short  time.  But  for  six  years  two  of  the 
fullest  and  deepest-noted  lyres  touched  by  the  breath  of  these  latter 
days  were  attuned  in  magic  harmony.  And  thus  in  a  world  where 
life  and  our  dreams  seem  to  meet  but  for  mutual  destruction,  for 
once  poetry  became  real,  and  reality  an  exquisite  poem. 

But,  save  in  this  one  episode,  poetry  was  only  the  music  of  his 
hours  of  recreation.  His  thoughtful  and  profound  spirit  was  stil) 
preoccupied  with  the  search  after  the  ideal,  and  troubled  by  the 
agitation  that  followed  his  rupture  with  his  ancestral  belief.  In  the 
heaven  of  his  thought  he  did  not  re-enthrone  the  fallen  Jewish  god» 
nor  did  he  erect  the  cross  of  the  Christian  Calvary,  But  the  pale 
crucified  man  of  Jerusalem  still  haunted  his  heart ;  he  could  neither 
embrace  nor  put  him  from  him.  In  the  prose  poems  united  under 
the  title  of  ** La  L^gende Divine,"*  he  has  expressed  the  complex  senti- 
ments with  which  he  regarded  the  Son  of  Mary.  He  loved  him 
in  so  far  as  he  was  the  incarnation  of  what  was  highest  and  purest  in 
Jewish  tradition ;  he  could  not  forgive  his  faithlessness  to  thia 
tradition ;  he  believed  that  his  kingdom  was  at  an  end,  and  grieved 
that  it  should  be  so.  In  the  iBnest  of  these  poems,  suggested  by  a 
magnificent  passage  in  Isaiah,  he  pictures  Christ  himself  descending 
into  the  Scheol  and  finding  there  the  gods  whom  he  has  dethroned ; 
they  insult  him,  then  ask  him  to  join  with  them  in  cursing  man,  who 
creates  and  then  destroys  them,  as  a  child  might  break  and  cast  off 

the  playthings   he  has  himself  made But  the  poet  returns 

to  the  earth  and  finds  it  drear  and  empty,  devoid  of  faith  and  hope, 
"  mothers,  weeping  over  their  dead  children,  no  longer  raise  their 
eyes  to  heaven ; "  men's  souls  scorched  by  the  simoom  of  nothingness, 
some  despairing,  some  rebelling,  others  absorbed  in  the  enjoyment 

*  Paris,  LemtBrre,  ISmo. 

t  "La  L^gende  Divine,"  12mo,  1890.  "  La  Chute  du  Christ '»  had  been  published  by 
CharaTay,  in  1879,  and  appeared  as  a  translation  from  the  English.  [A  part  of  the 
poem  was  in  fact  originally  composed  in  English. — Tbai78.] 
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and  the  trouble  of  the  moment.  **  And  a  few  there  were  who 
watched  the  great  inanimate  madness  roll  on  past  them  and  through 
them ;  who  wept,  when  the  tears  came,  without  hope  and  without  a 
malediction,  and  when  their  hour  struck,  fell,  disdainfolj  and  with  a 
smile  on  their  lips.' 

Bat  in   spite  of  this   affected  stoicism,  the  man  who  wrote  these 

lines  was  manifestly  not  iodifTerent  to  the   sudden  crumbUng  of  the 

di\riue  in  himself  and  in  the  world,      Eren  to  face  the    uni7erse  with 

disdain  or  a  smile  is  still  to  put  something  of  one's  heart  into  one's 

philosophic  contemplation.*     It  is  still  a  religion.    James  at  that  time 

thought  that  he  had  lost  all  belief*     He  suffered  in  the  loss,  and  the 

pry  act  ofsuffering  implied  the  seeking  for  a  new  reHgion,     He  was 

»tined  to  find  it  in  the  Bible,  of  which  he  had   rejected  the  letter, 

at  of  which,    later,    he  discovered^   renewed,   and  announced   what 

s»mml  to  him   to  be  its  true  spirit.      Bat   before  dealing  with  what 

ay  be  termed  the  **  prophetic/'  and  what  is  the  most  original  portion 

his  iichievement,  a  word    must  be  said  about  one  other  aspect  of 

oaoiptex  personality  :  I  mean  its  patriotic  aspect. 

Jacnes  D^rmesteter  was,  as  I  ha?e    said,   an  ardent   and   ajmost 

myaticaUy  ardent  patriot.     In  1881    he  published,  under  the  pseu- 

paym  of  J,  D.  Lefranvais,  a  little  book  called  **  Lectures   Patrio- 

which  should  find  a  place  in  all  French  schools/      In    it  he 

the   praise  of  the  France  of  history,  but   more    especially  the 

of  the  Uevolution  in  its  purest  and  highest  aspirations.     The 

who   owe    to  the   Bevolution    their    emancipation    and    their 

are  led  to  look  on  it  as  a  kind  of  revelation  of  justice  and 

While  condemning  with  horror  its  crimes  and  its  excesses, 

Dunnesteter  was  inclined  more  and  more  to  attribute  to  it  an  almost 

difine  character.      It  was  associated  in  his  mind  with  the  adoration 

wkicli  he  had  for  Jeanne  d'Arc.      Jeanne  d'Arc  was  for  him  a  first 

lad  sublime  revelation  of  the  conscience  of  the  people  of  France,  and 

ibe  and  the  Revolution  were  to  him  **  two  of  the  sublimest  things  that 

We  ev^r  appeared  on  this  earth.'' 'I' 

Hot  while  our  two  great  political  parties  each  claim  the  pure 
Uroine  of  Orleans  for  their  own,  James  raised  her  above  the  region 
ofdiscuaaioQ  as  an  angel  of  fraternal  concord.  In  his  own  politics 
ke  was  inspired  by  her,  and,  like  her,  by  what  is  greatest,  deepest,  and 
mott  dunble  in  the  soul  of  the  nation.  Here  we  iind  the  source  of  the 
litgai&^Qt  article  published,  soon  after  its  foundation,  in  the  luvnt- 
^i^Buri^^X  The  consideration  of  our  recent  history  led  him  to  an 
BttQQiling  and  exalted  political  philosophy.     He,  like  Jeanne  d'Arc, 

o,  ill  l-'mo.  was  published  in  181H  i  Delagrave). 
adrairation  for  Jeanne  d'Arc  more  fully  in  a  finelj  written  and 
'^f  muff-jting  firiicle  publUhcd  by  the  KontHle lUv^e  in  iHiiJ,  '*  Jeanne  d'Arc  jagee 

t  **UGfi«m  et  k  Palx  Int^iienre  de  14)71  I  l§d:i.  '  Revolt  <f^  Paria,  Feb.  15,  1494. 
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saw  that  our  sufferings  oould  only  be  healed  and  our  strength  restored 
by  the  love  of  all  for  all ;  and  he  proposed  a  general  disarmament  of 
our  hatreds  and  our  envies  in  a  great  movement  to  help  the  poor, 
which  would  morally  make  France  the  first  of  nations,  and  would 
cause  the  seemingly  dried-up  sources  of  our  moral  life  to  flow  again 
on  every  side.*  Unfortunately  the  sublime  sermon  ejccited  only 
sterile  or  impotent  admiration,  and  Radicals  and  Conservatives, 
Socialists  and  Individualists,  continue  to  fight  on  the  bosom  of  the 
mother  country.  "C'est  grand'  piti6  du  royaume  de  France  !"  said 
our  honne  Lorraine,^ 

These  notions  of  peace  and  justice  bring  us  back  to  the  most 
cherished  conception  of  the  latter  years  of  James  Darmesteter,  a  con- 
ception in  which  religion  and  philosophy,  love  of  mankind  and 
patriotism  are  united.  It  rests  essentially  on  the  idea  that  the  modem 
spirit  is  in  truth  a  very  ancient  one.  The  greatness  of  the  French 
Bevolution,  and  its  madness,  are  summed  up  in  the  belief  that  abstract 
justice  may  be  made  to  reign  upon  earth.  The  belief  was  held 
already  by  the  Jewish  prophets,  and  a  Frenchman  of  the  stock  of 
Israel  could  not  but  be  struck  by  the  identity  of  inspiration  in  the 
two  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  of  all  the  methods  by  which  man  has 
expressed  his  relation  to  the  infinite,  Hebrew  monotheism,  interpreted 
in  a  certain  sense,  seems  to  be  that  most  capable  of  lending  itself  to 
an  alliance  with  the  results  of  experimental  science.  It  was  on  these 
bases  that  the  author  of  the  ''  Chute  du  Christ,"  taking  a  higher  stand 
than  that  of  the  selfish  seeking  after  personal  happiness  which  leads 
inevitably  to  either  despair  or  renunciation,  believed  that  humanity 
might  build  up  a  new  faith,  in  which  Christianity,  rejuvenated,  would 
hold  communion  with  science.  The  idea  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
a  pamphlet  published  in  1881^  and  entitled  "  Coup  d'o^  sur  I'Histoire 
du  Peuple  juif,"  $  which  first  revealed  in  the  learned  Orientalist  a 
great  writer  and  an  original  thinker.  The  religion  of  Israel  in  its 
essential  features,  and  excluding  its  legends  and  its  observances,  the  re- 
ligion as  it  was  conceived  by  the  prophets  according  to  the  author  (and 
to  Benan),  is  capable  of  becoming  the  eternal  religion,  for  it  is  reducible 
to  two  dogmas — ^the  Divine  Unity,  and  the  belief  in  the  future  reign 
of  God  upon  earth  ;  ''  that  is  to  say^  the  unity  of  law  in  the  universe 
and  the  earthly  triumph  of  justice  among  men.  These  are  the  two 
dogmas  which  at  the  present  time  light  up  the  way  for  the  scientific 
and  social  advance  of  mankind  ;  their  modem  names  are  '^  the  ^  unity 
of  force '  and  the  '  belief  in  progress.'  ....  Humanity,  as  she  is 
dreamed  by  those  who  wish  to  be  called  freethinkers,  may  possibly 

*  With  this  article,  which  cansed  so  mnch  sensation  at  the  time,  mnst  he  mentioned 
the  one  on  the  death  of  President  Carnot,  puhlished  on  July  1. 

t  Jeanne  d'Arc. 

t  Puhlished  first  independently,  then  in  the  '*  Essais  Orientanx/'  and  aflain  in  the 
••Proph^tesd'Isragl.'* 
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renooBoe  with  her  lipe  the  Bible  and  its  work ;  she  cannot  reject  it 
from  her  heart  without  pluckiag  out  her  most  precious  possession,  the 
belief  in  unity,  the  hope  in  jastice." 

Thus,  after  his  long  journey ings  through  the  many  worlds  of 
thought,  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  schoolboy  of  the  Talmud  Torah 
returned  to  the  Bible,  from  which  he  had  turned  away,  and  found 
there  satisfaction  of  hia  need  for  truth,  and  of  his  yearnings  for 
justice,  l^lainly,  only  a  Jew  could  conceive  this  idea,  or  frame  this 
tngeniona  adaptation  of  ancient  dogma  to  modem  thought  ;  only  a 
Jew  could  summon  wandering  and  dispersed  humanity  to  assemblt=» 
and  tAke  refuge  beneath  the  tabernacles  of  Shem,  It  was  the  soul  of 
the  prophet  of  Israel  living  again  in  the  descendant  of  Habbi  Akiba, 

**  Woo,'*  he  wi-ote,  **  to  the  scholar  who  approaches  the  things  of  Gotl 
without  having  in  the  depths  of  his  fonscience,  in  the  indestructible  fonnda- 
Uon  of  his  being,  an  unknown  sanctuary  from  which  uow  and  again  there 
liiefl  the  perfume  of  the  incense,  a  verse  of  u  psalm,  the  dolorous  y«^t 
(riumphaut  cry  of  his  fathers,  with  which  in  his  childhood  he  ciilled  out  to 
God»  and  that  bnng^  him  into  sudden  communion  with  the  prophets  of  old»^' 

To  the  working  out  of  this  idea  James  devoted  himself  more    and 

more  ardently*      We  find  it  developed  and  more  closely  defined  in 

Mticlea  published  in   1881,  1883,  and   1888,  and  finally  in   1891   he 

gave  it  its  historic  basis   and  its   most  complete  expression  in  his 

masterly  study  on  the   **  Prophets  of  Israel/'*  He   shows  there  how 

little  importance   the  prophets  attached  to  the  official   religion,  and 

even  to  the  precepts  of  the  law,  and  that  they  uttered  curses  upon 

their  times,  not  only  because  of   men  a  impiety,  but  for  the  hardness 

of  their  hearts  and  their  contempt  for  justice.      '*  I  hate,  I  despise 

your  feasts/*  said  the  God  of  the  shepherd  Amos.     **  Though  ye  offer 

me  burnt  offerings  and  meat  oflerings  I  will  not  accept  them^  neitlier 

will  I  regard  the  peace  offerings  of  your  fat  beasts.     Take  thou  away 

&om  me  the  noise  of  thy  songs,  for  I  will  not  hear  the  melody  of  thy 

tioU,     But  let  judgment  spring  forth  like  the  waters,  and  justice  like 

4  mighty  stream.*'     And  then,  associating  for  once  Greek  thought 

with  Jewish  feeling,  he  quotes  the  immortal  lines  of  Lucretius,  in 

which  be  says  that  true  piety  consists  not  in  prayer  at  the  altar  or 

^  ttcrifioe  of  victims,  but  in  the  contemplation  of  the  world  with  a 

pUTftand  untroubled  spirit,  and  he  concludes:   *'The  religion  of  the 

twentieth  century  is  contained  in  these  two  cries;  it  will  spring  from 

^  uaion  of  propbetism  and  science/* 

thus  the  latest  prophet,  a  Jew  by  race,  a  Greek  by  culture,  a 
^Wnchman  in  heart.  We  ask  ourselves  if  the  twentieth  century  shall 
^'^^d  fulfil  his  prophecy  ?  Is  the  Jewish  leaven  destined  still  to 
work  in  the  ferment  of  the  timee  to  come  ?     The  God  of  the  Bible  is 


*hblii!ied,  iogpelher  with    other   osany?,  id  a  voltuae  entitled   '*Lca  ?ro[jb^ae» 
^ImSC    Pitfis  e«liD»Dti  U^r,  i%n,  Svo,  and  imA,  12m(>. 
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external  to  the  universe,  and  He  governs  it  arbitrarily ;  to  interpret 
Him  into  the  fandamental  nnity  of  natural  forces  acting  immutably 
and  blindly,  ever  in  the  same  way  under  the  same  conditions — ^is  this 
anything  more  than  the  exercise  of  a  subtle  imagination?  and  can 
this  ingenious  piece  of  exegesis  serve  as  a  basis  for  science  ?  Has  the 
belief  in  progress  resulting  from  the  slow  evolution  of  humanity — 
a  belief  which,  moreover,  is  weakening  in  men's  minds — has  this 
anything  to  do  with  the  promise  of  the  reign  of  heaven  upon  earth 
brought  to  us  by  a  God-sent  Messiah  ?  Whatever  be  the  answer 
reserved  by  the  fature  to  these  questions,  the  translation  into  modem 
language  of  the  old  songs  of  hope,  lost  in  the  torment  of  the  night  of 
time,  is  none  the  less  moving  and  splendid.  The  part  of  revealer  and 
the  spreader  of  the  truth  which  the  prophets  assigned  to  Judah  is 
assigned  by  their  successor  to  the  France  whom  he  loved.  He  calls 
her  to  shine  forth  in  beauty,  justice,  and  truth,  so  as  to  be  a  light  to 
the  nations ;  he  foresees  her,  by  the  sole  ascendency  of  her  genius 
and  her  faith,  leading  them  into  the  way  which  she  was  the  first  to 
find.  The  ideal  always  contains  something  chimerical.  Its  function 
is  to  rouse  noble  and  fruitful  aspirations  ;  and  those  who  mould  their 
natures  on  the  model  here  set  before  them  will  assuredly  become 
loftier  and  larger-minded,  more  generous  and  more  just,  more  French 
in  the  sense  in  which  our  friend  used  the  word. 

But  the  apocalypses  written  by  Darmesteter  raise  a  more  delicate 
problem  even  than  the  scientific  question  or  the  social  question,  I 
mean  the  religious.  He  not  only  asserted  that  the  old  Jewish  pro* 
pfaetism  was  capable  of  regenerating  the  world  by  means  of  truth 
and  justice,  he  wished  to  make  Christianity  return  to  the  source  from 
which  it  sprang.  He  believed  that  the  Church  would  only  find  its 
salvation  and  recover  its  empire  over  men  by  returning  to  the  spirit 
of  Amos  and  Jeremiah.  In  his  opinion  Christian  Messianism,  by 
transporting  the  kingdom  of  God  far  from  the  earth  and  from  this 
life,  had  deprived  it  of  its  power  for  good  in  the  world ;  while  at 
the  same  time  it  bad  imbibed  and  become  inseparably  attached  to  a 
supernatural  element,  that  in  Judaism  had  remained  more  external, 
and  could  be  abandoned  without  danger  to  its  e£Scacy  on  men.  He 
addressed  the  Church  without  hostility,  with  respectful  admiration, 
and  a  sincere  desire  for  concord,  and  invited  her  to  renew  herself 
for  all  time  by  returning  to  the  cradle  of  her  youth.  He  thought 
thus  to  construct  not  only  a  religion,  bat  the  only  indestructible 
religion.  But  what  is  a  religion  that  denies  the  intervention  of  God 
in  life,  and  thereby  knows  no  prayer ;  a  religion  which  does  not 
promise  a  future  life  to  repair  the  injustice  of  this  one  ?  So  long  as 
there  are  men  who  cannot  be  content  with  human  knowledge,  or  rather 
with  human  ignorance,  who  cannot  be  resigned  to  death  and   to 
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suffering  without  a  reason,  bo  long  will  they  only  give  the  name  of 
religion  to  sonaething  which  offers  them  an  explanation  of  the  world 
And  the  promise  of  infinite  happiness.  By  putting  an  end  to  earthly 
Messianism,  and  proclaiming  *' that  its  kingdom  is  not  of  tbia  world/' 
(Christianity  has  separated  religion  fur  ever  from  the  domain  of  science 
and  of  politics ;  it  has  created  its  own  domain^  above  and  apart  from 
the  others,  where  alone  it  is  realty  itself. 

To  call  the  love  of  truth  and  goodness  religion  may  be  to  ennoble 
5iill  more  our  noblest  instincts,  btit  it  cannot  satisfy  a  need  of  an 
entirely  different  kind  which  religion  alone  can  satisfy.  **  If/*  says 
Dannesteter,  *'  the  Charch  misses  her  destiny,  if  in  the  name  of  an 
immntability  that  is  only  a  fiction  of  dogma  contradicted  by  her 
history  from  its  very  beginnings,  she  opposes  a  nnn  pfmnrnvs  to  the 
demands  of  the  future,  the  inevitable  work  will  be  accomplished  other- 
wise if  less  easily ;  the  spirit  of  the  coming  times  will  lose  the  advan- 
tage of  this  marvellous  instrument  of  unity  and  propagandism,  and 
the  scientific  sect  alone  must  bear  the  charge  of  the  world:*  Yet  if 
the  ( 'harch  were  to  renounce  her  part  as  a  means  of  mystic  communi- 
cation between  the  soul  and  God.  if  she  did  nothing  more  than  affirm 
the  unity  of  natural  laws  and  the  principle  of  progress,  in  what 
respect  would  she  really  differ  from  the  "  scientific  sect ''  ? 

What  must  always  command  our  admiration  in  the  meditations  in 
which  l>arme^teter  has  expressed  the  thoughts  of  his  forefathers,  as 
in  the  burning  eloquence  of  his  predecessors  twenty-six  centuries  ago, 
18  the  ardent,  passionate,  and  ingenuous  love  of  justice,  the  lovely 
and  veiled  goddess  whom  we  adore,  though  her  face  is  unknown  to 
tis-  With  this,  James  combined  a  love  of  that  peace  which  the 
prophets,  more  prodigal  of  the  red-hot  cautery  than  the  healing  balm 
to  the  wounds  of  men,  hardly  more  than  dreamed  of  for  the  distant 
future.  It  is  only  in  the  Messianic  times  that  the  wolf  shall  lie  down 
with  the  lamb,  the  lion  shall  feed  with  the  sheep,  and  **  a  little  child 
sliaU  lead  th«^m/'  Darmesteter  would  hare  wished  to  see  the  coming  of 
tliese  days,  and  to  be  that  blessed  child. 

Nor  did  our  hm  Lorrrdit  weaiy  of  preaching  concord  and  love. 
If  he  had  taught  in  the  Middle  Ages  he  would  have  been  called 
**  Doctor  PaciGcus."  He  loved  peace  with  a  large-mindedness  bom 
df  the  power  to  perceive  the  lofty  reconciliation  of  apparent  contra- 
dictions, with  the  tenderness  of  a  heart  that  knew  suffering,  but 
D^iUier  hatred  nor  envy. 

But  be  was  capable  of  indignation.     We  discover  the  vehemence 

of  the  old  Nffnim  in  the  noble  pages  and   the  vibrating  words  in 

whidi  he  brands  the  form  of  literature  that   enervates  France  within 

And  diahonours    her  abroad ;  *  and    in  the    anathema    he    launched 

•  See  the  Jtevue  Bhut  of  March  2.  1889. 
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agamst  the  cynical  avowal  of  the  man  who  boasts  that  in  1871  he 
held  the  leash  within  his  hand,  and  secretly  let  loose  the  dogs  of 
war.*  Bat  his  holy  anger  did  not  long  weigh  down  his  spirit,  which 
especially  during  these  last  few  years  had  become  free  from  all  bitter- 
ness and  filled  with  serenity.  He  announced  with  confidence 
the  good  news  of  the  reconciliation  of  men's  minds  through 
science  and  of  their  hearts  through  love ;  he  was  preparing, 
when  he  was  touched  by  the  wing  of  Death,  to  give  ns  what 
he  called  VtlvangUe  lEtemel,  by  which  he  meant  a  collection  of  all 
those  things  in  the  old  Hebrew  Bible  that  can  still  strengthen, 
raise,  and  console  all  mankind,  and  direct  its  way  towards  the  ^'  Land 
of  Promise,"  caught  sight  of  by  the  prophets  and  perceived  again  by  i 
their  descendant.t 


VI. 

I  am  far  fix)m  having  traced  a  complete  picture  of  James 
Darmesteter's  intellectual  activity ;  his  mind  opened  up  n^w  ways  in 
many  other  directions  yet.  But  I  fear  that  I  should  weaty  my 
readers  if  I  asked  them  to  follow  him  along  all  the  paths  he  trod' 
without  fatigue ;  such,  for  instance,  as  in  his  profound  observatbns 
on  the  true  nature  of  what  is  called  folk-lore,$  and  his  curious, 
investigations  into  the  relations  of  Chinese  art  with  that  of  India  and 
of  Greece.  §  The  whole  world  found  a  reflex  in  a  mind  so  open,  and 
each  reflection  in  it  assumed  new  colours.  The  agility  of  his  brain 
was  marvellous.  After  unearthing  fresh  discoveries  with  the  utmost 
labour  and  resolution,  he  would  suddenly  take  wing,  soar  with  incom- 
parable ease,  and  then,  like  a  lark  lost  in  the  blue,  utter  song  from 
a  height  to  which  the  eye  could  scarcely  attain.  He  was,  indeed,  th»^ 
*'  winged,  light,  and  sacred  being"  of  Plato.  But  lofty  and  free  aa 
he  was  in  his  flight,  he  was  well  able,  when  there  was  need,  to  take 
firm  footing  on  the  ground.  Those  who  knew  him  best  were  those 
in  whom  he  roused  most  wonder,  and  who  became  most  deeply 
attached  to  him  by  his  charm  of  disposition,  his  affectionate  goodness 
of  heart.  Those  to  whom  the  chief  feature  in  his  face  and  in  his 
character  was  something  cold,  bitter,  and  sarcastic,  only  saw  him  at- 
those  moments  of  his  often  troubled  life,  when,  like  a  sensitive  plants, 
he  drew  in  and  shielded  himself  from  contact  that  gave  him  pain. 
He  was  indeed  inclined  at  times  to  be  somewhat  disdainfully  severe 
in  judgment,  nor  did  he  refrain  from  mockiug  at  pedantry,  self-- 
conceit,  and  frivolity ;  but,  as  with  the  sting  of  a  bee,  there  was  no 

*  See  the  Sevue  Bleue  of  November  26,  1892. 

t  He  also  proposed  to  make  Zarathastra  (Zoroaster)  replj  to  the  singiilar  intec^ 
preter  he  has  foand  lately  in  Ni^tz8che.  f  *'  Romania,"  toI.  z.  (1881),  p.  286. 

§  *<  ReTTie  Critique  d'Hlstoire  et  de  Litt^ratore." 
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Teooiii  ia  the  wounds  he  indicted.  And  how  warm  aud  deep  was  his 
f  IkflfectiOD  towards  those  who  had  foand  the  somewhat  hidden  way  to 
Wii  heart  I  Beneath  the  scholar  and  the  philosopher  there  was  a 
child,  simple*  charming,  and  tender,  afraid  of  being  discovered,  only 
to  be  div^ined  now  and  again,  and  never  yielding  himself  up  wholly. 
And  if  it  is  true  that  those  who  knew  him  best  admired  and  loved 
him  most,  and  now  monrn  him  most  deeply^  who  shall  measure  the 
grief  of  her  to  whom  he  opened  his  soul,  and  who»  perhaps  alone, 
knew  him  fally ! 

We  may  define  a  writer  as  a  man  who  can  translate  his  personality 

into  his  style.     Darmestefcer  must  therefore  be  called  a  writer,  and, 

in  certain  of  his  works  at  least,  a  great  writer,  because  he  was  able 

to  render  the  various  shades  of  his  feeling  and  his  thought  by  words, 

tarns  of  expression,  and  imagery.     His  style  has  been  called,  and 

rightly  called,  magical.     It  corresponds  to  the  ideas  which  the  word 

» trvokee,  by  its  changing  colours,  its  sudden  flashes,  and  its  glimpses 

of  a  far-off  horizon,  caught  eight  of  but  for  a  moment.      It  is  often 

I  pervaded     by    a    peculiar    kind     of    irony,     at    once    kindly    and 

transcendental,  full  of  brief  allusions  and  unexpected  similitudes,  the 

point  of  which  is  barely  hinted  at,  and  left  for  the  reader  to  discover 

with  a  smile.     It  is  occasionally  not   free  from  strain  or  obscurity, 

[letmlting  from  the  isolation  in  which  the  author  had  long  brooded 

I0WF  his  ideas.      It  is  a  very  spiritual  style — I  mean,  rather,  one  far 

fiecDioved  from  the  material,  in  which  the  words  are  chosen  for  their 

;  power  of  snggestion  and  the  indefinite  prolongation  of  thought  which 

\th6j    awake.     It    gives    the    idea     of    something    not     folly  and 

completely  realised,  of  something  loftier  than  itself,  and  it  is  perhaps 

that    that  gives  it  its  special  power   of  making   the  reader    linger. 

.  Diaiiiiesteter  was  not  one  of  those  artists  who  have  complete  mastery 

rer    their   subject  and  their    art,    and    who    work    with    the    full 

cOBseioofiness  of  what  they  wish  to  accomplish  and  of  what  they  are 

tcapaMa;  bis  work  has  the  puissant  attraction  of  those  sketches  in 

whieh  one  feels  that  the  master  has  dreamed  more  than  he  has  put 

on  the  canras,  and  in  which  the  imagination,  untrammelled  by  a  too 

definite  oontonr,  follows  out  the  lines  beyond  the  point  where   the 

hsmd  has  ceased  to  trace  them. 

TUfl  preference  in  art  for  the  suggestive  to  the  exactly-expressed 
18  not  only,  as  I  have  said,  a  characteristic  of  English  poetry  in 
which  James  Darmesteter  recognised  a  trait  of  his  own  nature.  It 
is  A  characteriBtic  of  the  poetry  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Semitic 
ppirit,  and  one  easily  understood  by  the  mind  of  the  Teuton,  the 
•  Celt|  or  the  Slav,  but  difficult  of  comprehension  to  those  who  live  in 
^ilm  pore  tradition  of  classical  genius.  By  this  trait,  by  his  supple 
and  subtle  inteUigence^  by  the  power  of  *'  speculation  **  which  some 
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Jews  exercise  in  things  of  basiness,  others  in  the  things  of  the  raind, 
by  his  whole  conception  of  the  world,  by  his  abstract  love  of  justice 
and  his  Messianic  patriotism,  Darmesteter  stands  out  as  a  Jew  and 
a  Frenchman,  an  honour  alike  to  his  race  and  his  country.  He 
shows  us  what  new  powers  are  brought  to  the  world  in  the  best 
examples  of  a  type  unknown  to  a  previous  age,  what  rare  fruit  and 
undreamed-of  flowers  may  be  borne  by  the  mysterious  palm  of 
Israel,  grafted  on  the  old  oak  of  France. 

Gastox  Paris. 


THE  COLONIAL   CONFERENCE 


THE  Colonial  Conference  met  at  Ottawa,  with  the  special  blessing 
of  the  British  Prime  Minister,  and  amidst  predictions  that  it  would 
^^  great  things  for  the  improvement  of  the  relations  between  the  mother- 
^pmrntrj  and  the  colonies.  In  the  way  of  sentiment,  the  relation  is 
^Hirdlj  ansceptible  of  improvement,  since  the  feeling  of  al!  British 
^noloiiista,  in  Canada  and  elsewhere,  is  as  cordial  as  it  can  possibly  be 
^piDiraids  the  mother-oonntry.  We  all  look^  and  whi'ther  the  i>oUtical 
[  ooimection  continues  or  not,  shall  ever  look,  with  the  same  pride  and 
'  ftfldctioQ  to  the  central  hearth  of  onr  race  and  the  i!!ustrioo3  parent 
of  oar  free  institntions.  In  the  way  of  practical  improvement  much 
oodd  hardly  be  done  by  this  Conference.  The  *'  delegates,*'  though 
Ja«i  o(  mark,  were  accredited,  not  by  the  colonial  Legislatares,  or  by 
people  of  the  colonies  at  lar^^e,  but  only  by  the  Governments ;  and 
fl»  Gorernments  are  partisan  and  epbemerah  Over  the  Conservative 
Gofemment  of  Canada^  weakened  by  the  failure  of  its  Protectionist 
I^licy  and  by  the  disclosure  of  its  relation  to  the  contractors,  the  axe 
of  doom  is  generally  believed  to  hang,  and  the  policy  of  the  Liberals 
^ttCftoada  would  be  widely  different,  in  regard  to  Imperial  and  eom- 
*«cial  qaeetions,  from  that  of  the  Conservatives.  Scarcely  had  the 
'Wereiio©  risen  when  one  of  the  Australian  Governments  fell ;  so 
^  in  a  few  days  its  delegate  would  have  been  left  in  the  air.  The 
**cideot  is  suggestive  of  the  difficulty  which  the  Imperial  Federa- 
^Msti  would  find  even  in  organising  their  constituent  assembly  ; 
*>e»»  with  colonial  opinion  and  colonial  Governments  always  shifting, 
^  laembers  would  perpetnally  be  in  danger  of  finding  their  creden- 
^  withdrawn.  In  Canada  the  delegates  of  the  other  colonies  were 
tQilTed  and  entertained  with  the  cordiality  due  to  their  personal 
IS  well  as  to  the  communities  which  they   represented 
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Bat  the  feeling  that  onr  fipsiriniifi  wen  not  in  thw  bands,  combined 
with  the  seerecv  (iecmiwi  iim  wiy  to  their  debates,  prevented  mach 
interest  from  being  taken  in  their  prooeedingB  fay  any  bnt  the  friends 
of  Imperial  Fedoatian. 

Nevertheless,  the  result  has  been  imporfeant  as  morally  settling 
fandamental  qnestions,  and  as  tending  to  bring;  he  Imperial  Federa- 
tionists  down  firom  the   region  of  sonlit  vapour  to  that   of  solid 

The  adqects  of  the  Cooference  were  limited  to  trade  relations,  and 
the  means  of  oommimiration  by  steamships  and  by  tel^raph.  The 
question  of  defence,  and  of  colonial  contribution  to  it,  was  excluded 
by  omission.  Bat  the  omission  was  signifi»nt,  especially  at  a  time 
when  Great  Britain  waa  trembling  for  her  command  of  the  sea,  and 
her  merchants  were  holding  meetings  to  call  for  a  large  augmentation 
of  the  fleet.  It  seemed  to  indirate  that  the  Imperial  Government 
despaired  of  a  favourable  response  to  any  appeal  on  the  subject  of 
common  armaments.  Apart  from  their  finrmal  Conference,  the  dele- 
gates had  opportunities  of  touching  on  thia  vital  topic.  Yet  they 
abstained.  Nor  did  the  historical  bdliooeity  of  the  address  presented' 
to  them  by  the  Imperial  Federationists  of  Canada  elicit  anything  more 
than  historical  bellicosity  in  reply.  Morally  speaking,  we  may  take 
it  as  pretty  well  settled  that  the  ocdonies  will  not  contribute  to  th^ 
defence  of  the  Empire.  AnstraUa,  it  is  understood,  has  no  intention 
of  repeating  what  Ae  did  in  the  case  of  the  Snakin  Expedition.  As 
to  Canada,  her  High  Commissioner  has  already  said  that  she  considers 
herself  to  have  done  enough  in  constructing  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  improving  the  canal  communication,  and  putting  down  the 
rebellion  of  the  French  Half-Breeds  in  the  North- West.  Upon  that 
avowal  ensued  a  collapse  of  the  Central  Federationist  Committee.  It 
has  been  since  explained  that  what  the  High  Commissioner  meant 
was  not  that  Canada  had  done  all  that  she  could  ever  do^  but  that 
what  she  had  done  in  the  past  was  an  earnest  of  what  she  would  do 
in  the  future.  The  explanation  will  hardly  restore  the  committee  to 
life,  since  it  holds  out  no  hope  that  Canada  will  in  the  future,  any 
more  than  in  the  past,  do  anything  or  contribute  anything  unless  her 
local  interests  are  concerned.  In  fact,  there  is  no  need  on  the  part 
of  the  Canadian  Commissioner  for  any  fencing  with  the  question.  He 
may  as  well  plainly  say  at  once  that  no  Canadian  Grovemment  with 
any  regard  for  its  own  life  would  venture  to  propose  contribution  to 
British  armaments  in  a  Parliament  in  which  French-Canadians  hold 
the  balance.  The  French- Canadians  have  no  reason  to  be,  nor  are 
they,  hostile  to  Great  Britain.  But  they  are  French,  lley  grow 
more  French  ever^  day,  as  the  connection  between  them  and  their 
mother  country,  long  suspended  by  the  French  Revolution,  is  renewed. 
Their  flag  is  the  tri-colour.     One  of  their  leading  journals  the  other 


pmposed  to  boycott  the  Provincial  Exhibition,  because  the  plact^ 
bononr  was  giv-en  to  the  British  flag.  Attached  to  British 
licitions  they  are,  in  the  sense  that  they  like  to  have  votes^ 
while  too  nuuiy  of  them  like  to  have  votes  to  sell.  That  they 
are  attached  to  Great  Britain  in  any  other  sense,  or  would  make 
Mcrifioea  for  the  connection,  only  a  French  politician  enlisted  in  a 
Dominion  party,  and  looking  to  office  at  Ottawa,  would  pretend.  In 
the  case  of  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  the  hearts  of 
the  French,  if  not  their  arms,  would  be  on  the  side  of  their  own 
mother  oc*antry.  If  Newfoundland  enters  the  Confederation,  the 
French  claim  will  have  powerful  support  at  Ottawa.  A  body  of 
French  miHtia  was  dispatched  with  the  militia  of  British  Canada  to 
pat  down  the  French  Half-Breed  rebellion ;  but  it  was  not  sent  to 
the  front,  and  both  the  colonels,  being  politicians,  retired  from  the 
theatre  of  war.  Englishmen  think  always  of  Canada  as  British, 
leaving  the  French  Province  out  of  sight.  Yet  the  French  are  over 
fcarteen  hundred  thousand  in  number ;  they  are  gaining  on  the  British 
dtmetit  in  the  city  of  Quebec,  where  the  British  are  now  but  a 
fBOOfimtit,  in  the  eastern  townships,  once  entirely  British,  and  in 
Ibe  MBtem  counties  of  the  British  Province  of  Ontario.  Their  own 
Fnyrince,  lying  between  Ontario  and  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and 
commanding  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  Con- 
{edarmtioD.  They  have  extended  across  the  line  and  largely  colonised 
the  adjacent  States  of  the  Union.  Of  Imperial  Federation  they  abhor 
the  VBiy  name,  and  the  late  Governor- General  was  at  Erst  coldly 
Teorived  by  them,  because  they  had  been  led  to  believe  that  he  came 
(rat  in  tliat  interest. 

IJreat  Britain,  then,  has  fair  notice  that  the  burden  of  Imperial 
drfciioe,  ©specially  of  the  naval  part  of  it,  is  to  be  borne  by  her  alone; 
•nd  d»e  has  to  consider  what  advantages  the  political  connection  offers 
Id  ooimtarvail  the  oost  and  peril  of  defending  dependencies  in  the  most 
qnarters  of  the  globe.  An  Englishman  surely  need  not  at 
>  be  dabbed  a  traitor,  or  even  a  little- Englander,  because  he  in- 
diBM  to  the  belief  that  his  country  would  be  stronger  in  reality  and 
better  able  to  cope  with  her  enemies  if  she  were  relieved  of  such  a 
bit  The  Jingoes  are  angry  with  ns  because  they  think  that  we  are 
Jffiag  to  make  them  moral,  when  the  fact  is  we  are  only  trying  to 
I  Ibem  safe. 
With  military  and  naval  confederation,  commercial  confederation 
be  mad  practically  to  have  received  its  quietus  from  this  Con- 
firfvea  The  proposal  of  the  Conference,  or  of  the  majority  of  its 
a«ttboni«  is  that  Great  Britain  shall  discriminate  by  means  of  pre- 
doties  in  favour  of  colonial  products.  This,  British  statea- 
of  both  parties  have  united  in  declining  to  do,  and  they  have  the 
Ofgaiis  of  British  opinion  on   their  aide.     Even  the    TimcH^ 
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which  has  lent  itself  warmly  to  the  Imperialist  movement  and  to  whose 
support  that  movement  owes  the  greater  part  of  its  force,  frankly 
avows  that  England  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  her  foreign  to  her 
colonial  trade.  It  holds  that  a  commercial  union  must  include  the 
United  States  ;  a  suggestion  which  to  the  ear  of  a  genuine  Jingo,  of 
the  Canadian  Jingo  above  all,  sounds  like  a  proposal  of  association  with 
the  devil.  By  some  sagacious  delegates  the  Conference  was  warned 
of  the  futility  of  expecting  that  Great  Britain  would  consent  to  a 
total  change  of  the  fiscal  policy  which  during  the  last  half-century  she 
has  pursued,  and  which  has  brought  her  a  flood  of  wealth.  Mr. 
Forrest,  the  delegate  for  Queensland,  pointed  out  that  a  reduction  in 
the  wealth  and  purchasing  power  of  Great  Britain,  such  as  the  change 
must  involve,  would  be  injurious  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
colonies  themselves. 

*'  England  is  a  great  manufacturing  country,  and  she  does  not  and  cannot 
produce  what  she  exports.  Therefore  she  must  purchase  the  greater  portion 
of  the  raw  materia),  and  if  she  is  to  maintain  her  position  she  must  obtain 
such  material  as  cheaply  s»  possible.  She  must  also  obtain  the  food  for  her 
people  as  cheaply  as  possible.  I  cannot,  therefore,  see  how  England  could  at 
present  alter  her  Free  Trade  policy.  With  regard  to  all  other  countries, 
their  policy  cannot  be  relied  on.  To-day  they  might  admit  our  goods. 
Then  another  Ministry  comes  into  power,  and  to-morrow  our  goods  are  ex- 
cluded. But  the  policy  of  England  is  continuous  and,  for  the  reasons  stated, 
I  think  it  will  remain  so,  at  any  rate  for  some  considerable  time.  Let  us 
not  lose  the  substance  for  the  shadow,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  just  as 
much  our  interest  to  foster  and  encourage  the  trade  of  England  as  it  is  to 
extend  the  trade  of  Australia,  for  in  so  doing  we  are  merely  fostering  and 
extending  our  own  trade.  In  fact  we  are  helping  ourselves.  Our  great 
products  are  wool,  meat,  hides,  tallow,  wheat,  sugar,  minerals,  wine,  and 
fruit.  We  send  all,  or  nearly  all,  our  surplus  to  England,  and  what  she 
does  not  consume  she  manufactures  and  distributes  all  over  the  world." 

Let  the  Colonies  learn  from  the  mother-country's  example  that  the 
best  of  all  protection  is  freedom  ;  and  instead  of  trying  to  drag  her 
back  to  the  political  economy  of  the  Middle  Ages  adopt  that  of  reason, 
ratified  by  British  experience,  themselves.  In  this  way  they  will  best 
show  their  loyalty  to  the  mother-country,  and  strengthen  the  connection 
so  far  as  it  depends  on  colonial  trade.  A  Canadian  politician  in 
England  spouts  loyalty  like  a  geyser.  The  same  man  in  Canada  is  I 
the  chief  author  of  a  tariff  which  has  for  its  main  object  the  capture  of  \ 
Protectionist  votes  by  the  exclusion  of  British  goods. 

If  there  is  any  question  ruled  by  geographical  circumstance  and  in 
which  communities  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  earth  are  not  likely  to 
agree,  it  is  the  question  of  tariff's.  Even  in  the  record  of  the  C<m- 
ference  we  can  see  the  germs  of  the  discord  which  would  arise  if  an 
attempt  were  made  to  enforce  an  Imperial  tariff.  Australia  appeatt 
to  look  askance  at  the  special  treaty  between  Canada  and  Franoeb 
while  the  intimation  that  improved  means  of  transport  might  bring 


Anslraltaa  prodacta  into  the  Cdnadlaa  market  was  receiired  with  any- 
thing  but  traDsport  by  the  Canadian  producer.  E^en  with  regard  to 
the  rdcommendation  of  an  Intercolonial  cable  and  of  a  subsidy  to  a 
bsl  line  of  Atlantic  Bteamshipa,  the  Anatralian  delegates^  thoagh  they 
acqotesced,  appeared  less  warm  than  their  Canadian  colleagaes. 

Of  this  qnestion  a  main  factor  depends  on  the  farther  question 
whether  the  best  Hoe  of  military  and  naval   communication  between 
England  and  her  Indian  or  Australian  possessions  is  across  the  North 
American    continent     Most   Empires  have   had   a   land   base.     The 
Raman  Empire  had,  for,  large  and  motley  as  it  was,  it  lay  in  a  ring- 
fence*      The  same  was  the  case  witli  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne  and 
with    the    transitory    Empire    of    Napoleon.     The    Athenian     and 
Cftriha^'-enian  Empires  had  a  sea  base,  and   they  were  dissolved  when 
the  empire  of  the  sea  was  lost.      The  Spanish  Empire  in  America  had 
a  aoa  ba^^e,  and  in  that  case  there  was  no  interveniog  power,  though 
tboad    waters   were    presently    infested    with    buccaneers.      Between 
CrTMit   Britain    and   her    distant    possessions    there    are    intervening 
I^wem,     That  she  is  no  longer  sole  iiiistress  of  the  sea,  as  she  was  at 
tlie  dose  of  the  war  with  Napoleon,  and  that,  though  still  more  than  a 
malUik  for  any  one  of  the  navies  which  have  since  grown  up,  she  might 
he  Of  erraatched  by  a  league,  or  at  least  constrained  by  it  to  concentrate 
bar  mtral    forces  for  the  defence  of  her  own  shores,  the  professional 
^^hitere  un  defences  seem  to  admit.      The  other  day  when  there  was  a 
^W  cry  for  un  increase  of  the  fleet  to  uphold  Britiah  ascendancy  in 
the  Mediterranean,  a  voice  was  heard,  less  loud  but  not  less  significant, 
liking  whether  the  ascendancy  of  England  in  the  Mediterranean  could 
iuy  longer    be     upheld     without     withdrawing    the    indispensable 
protiection    from   her  own  shores.      How,  then,  can  the  sea  base  be 
best  i^ored  ?     Sorely  by  keeping  as  far  as  possible  to  a  single  route 
wMi  only  one  line  fo  guard  ;  to  an  alKsea  route  entirely  commanded 
by  naval    force ;  and  to  a  route  as  little  as  possible  infested    by  the 
aaries  of  the  great  Powers.      These  conditions  seem  to  be  fnlfilled  by 
the  Toote  roond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,     The  route  across  the  American 
oQQtinent  involves  two  trans*shipments  and  the  necessity  of  two  separate 
ooQfoji,  one  across  the  Atlantic,  the  other  across  the  Pacific,  where 
it  woold  be  necessary  to  guard  against  the  naval  force  of  Russia,  and 
waj  «ome  day  be  necessary  to  guard  against  the  naval  force  of  China 
lad  Japan. 

It  h  aasumed  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  which  forms  the 
maKiiof  transit,  is  entirely  wilhin  British  territory,  and,  therefore, 
pirfaelly  secnre.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  is  not  entirely  within 
territory  e\tm  nominally  British.  It  passes  through  the  State  of 
Ibiae,  and  would  be  closed  against  the  transmission  of  troops  and 
oranitioQi  in  case  of  a  war  between  Creat  Britain  and  any  Power  at 
with  the  United  States.     The  troops  would  have  to  be  sent 
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round  by  the  Intercolonial  from  Halifax  to  Quebec,  at  the  latter  of 
which  places  they  woal3  strike  the  Canadian  Pacific.  The  Inter- 
colonial, after  costing  sixty  millions  of  dollars,  has  till  quite  lately 
been  operated  by  the  Government  at  an  annual  loss,  and  is  in  a 
reduced  condition.  It  is  also  liable  to  snow  blocks.  This  has  been 
vehemently  denied.  But  the  "  Canadian  Statistical  Year  Book," 
published  in  1890,  said :  '^  The  difficulty  of  keeping  the  track  of 
the  Intercolonial  free  from  snow  during  the  winter  will  always  be  the 
source  of  an  expense  to  which  other  roads  are  not  liable  in  the  same 
degree." 

The  Canadian  Pacific  also  is  liable  to  accidental  detentions,  as  the 
delegates  had  reason  to  observe.  In  the  mountain  region  it  is  exposed 
to  avalanches  and  snow-blocks,  which  have  rendered  necessary  the 
erection  of  an  immense  range  of  snow  sheds.  But  it  is  also  exposed 
to  floods  and  landslips.  The  other  day  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Eraser  River,  along  the  deep  trough  of  which  it  runs,  rose,  owing  to 
the  sudden  melting  of  snow  in  the  mountains,  fifty  feet ;  the  railroad 
was  submerged  for  miles,  and  traffic  was  stopped  for  eleven  days. 
This  may  happen  any  spring.  A  landslip  blocked  the  Great 
Thompson  River  for  forty-eight  hours. 

Canadian  Jingoism  the  other  day  was  telling  the  people  of  England 
that  nothing  prevented  the  Americans  from  making  war  on  them  but 
the  British  fleet  and  the  five  millions  of  Canadians.  This  is  rabid 
nonsense,  and  worthy  of  notice  only  because  it  shows  the  British 
public  what  Canadian  Jingoism  is.  Canadian  Jingoism,  stimulated 
by  its  British  counterpart,  will  embroil  England  with  the  United 
States  if  it  can.  More  than  once  it  has  nearly  succeeded,  and  at  this 
moment  it  is  busily  raking  up,  by  patriotic  celebrations  and  military 
parades  of  the  school-children  and  fiery  orations,  the  rancorous 
memories  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  even  tiiat  of  the  Fenian  raid  of 
1865,  which,  it  might  be  supposed,  Canadians  would  be  glad  to  bury. 
Its  violence  may  lead  England  to  reflect  whether  interference  with 
trans- Atlantic  politics  and  relations  is  altogether  a  safe  game.  Left 
to  themselves,  the  Americans  have  not  the  slightest  inclination  either 
to  attack  England  or  to  aggress  upon  Canadian  independence.  But 
if  ever  the  Jingo  should  succeed  in  provoking  them  to  war,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  would  be  entirely  in  their  power.  In  the 
prairie  region,  stretching  over  eight  hundred  miles,  through  the 
mountains,  and  along  the  north  coast  of  Lake  Superior,  there  is 
nothing  whatever  to  protect  the  line  from  their  attack.  Nor  would 
there  be  much  difficulty,  whoever  might  be  the  enemy,  in  finding 
means  of  blocking  it  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  or  in  the 
mountain  district  where  it  spans  or  skirts  deep  gorges,  and  a  little 
dynamite  would  make  a  breach  such  as  could  hardly  be  repaired  for 
weeks,  equivalent,  in  the  swift  march  of  modem  war,  to  months  or 
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jeam*  Even  the  Intercolonial,  though  its  line  was  chosen  specially 
with  a  view  to  keeping  it  beyond  the  range  of  American  invasion, 
might  be  raided  from  the  north  frontier  of  Maine. 

By  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  others  the  Canadians  have  been  fervently 
to  arm.     Against  whom  are  they  to  arm  ?     In  the  United 
there  are   now  a  million  of  Canadians,  and   probably  another 
miUion  of  their  children.      Will  the  Canadians  who  have  remained  at 
borne  arm  against  their  kinsmen  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  ?     Will 
Uid   French-Canadians   of   Quebec  arm  in  a  British  quarrel  against 
tbe  French-Canadians  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  ?     Will  the 
Iriah   of  Montreal  and  Toronto  arm  in  a  British  rjuarrel  against  the 
Irislt  of  New  York  and  Chicago  ?     Canadian  politicians^  in  a  moment 
of  Icoperialist  raptnre,  have  told  the  confiding  Briton  that  Canada  has 
an  army  of  400,000  men.      Nothing  corresponds  to  this  but  the  letter 
of  aa  Ajct  of  Parliament  making  military  service   obligatory  between 
tkd  agea  of  eighteen  and  sixty.     The  enrolled  Militia  numbers  35^000 
men,  of  whom  half  are  called  out  for  a  fortnight  in  each  year.  Besides 
the   Militia,  there  is  a  permanent  force   of  infantry,    cuvalry,   and 
artillery*  limited   by  law   to   1000.      This  is  the  whole   army  ;  navy 
thara  is  none ;  and  so  far  from  there  being  any  disposition  to  increase 
war  expand] tarei  the  farmer^s  party,  called  the  Patrons  of  Industry, 
which  carried  a  number  of  seats  in  the  last  elections  in  Ontario,  is 
^^■Kwing  to  have  the  Militia  abolished  altogether  as  waste  of  the  public 
HKoney.     The  life  of  the  Military  College  at  Kingston  is  threatened. 
Nobody,   except  the  wildest  Jingoes,   either  dreams   that  American 
iaviaioD  is  eomiog,  or  fancies  that  it  could  be  resisted  if  it  came, 
Any  force  which  Great  Britain  might  have  in  Canada  would  probably 
bi  nt  once  withdrawn.     To  leave  it  in  face  of  overpowering  odds 
would  be  to  court  loss  and  dishonour.     So  thought  Lord  Sherbrooke, 
ttd  he  said  that  Palmerston  agreed  with  him, 

Eagland  has  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Canadian  North-West  will 

soodbe  tbe  seat  of  a  great  British  population  which  will  effectually 

faud  the  road.      There  is  at  present  little  apparent  ground  for  this 

beUat     Whan   the   Canadian   Pacific  Railway   was   built,   Sir  John 

M«od0iiald  predicted  that  by  1891  there  would  be  a  million  of  people 

ia  tbe  North- West,  and  that  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  lands  there 

would  amount   to  seventy  millions.     There  are   now,  in   1894,  not 

OUBob  above  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  people  in  the  North-West,  while 

iiadaikia  have  not  paid  for  surveys  and  management.      As  a  wheat- 

giowiag  specnlation  tbe  region  has  failed,  though  the  wonderful  fer- 

tiStj  o(  the  soil  may,  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  climate,  hereafter 

ttaka  it  tha  home  of  a  considerable  population.     Wheat  cannot  be 

failed   thare  and  exported  at   a  profit  in  competition   with    other 

ixaaitraa»  tncb   aa  India  and  the  Argentine,  where  labour  is  very 

ebaap.     The  prediction  uttered  at  the  time  when  tbe  Canadian  Pacific 
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Eailway  was  bailt,  that  the  road  woold  never  pay  for  the  grease  on 
its  wheels,  though  then  derided  as  false,  has,  in  fact,  proved  too  true. 
The  dividends  of  the  road  are  paid,  not  by  the  line  between  Ottawa 
and  the  Pacific  coast,  for  the  construction  of  which  as  a  pablic  work 
the  subsidies  were  granted,  but  by  the  eastern  section  of  the  line 
where  its  subsidised  competition  is  killing  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  by 
the  American  brauches  and  connections.  The  Company  has  been 
actually  discriminating  in  freights  in  favour  of  American  and  against 
Canadian  traffic,  in  order  that  it  may  under-cut  American  roads,  and 
derive  the  means  of  paying  its  dividends  from  that  source.  Were 
the  American  branches  of  the  railway  to  be  brought  under  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Act  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Bonding  system 
stopped,  for  which  a  party  in  Congress  is  strenuously  contending,  stock- 
holders of  the  Canadian  Pacific  would  soon  feel  the  effect.  It  should 
not  be  left  out  of  sight  that  by  the  adoption  of  the  trans-continental 
route  the  military  connection  of  Great  Britain  with  her  Australian, 
and  perhaps  with  her  Indian,  possessions  would  be  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  a  private  railway  company,  and  one  which,  however  great 
the  .skill  shown  in  its  construction  and  management,  has  not  earned, 
on  its  own  side  of  the  water  at  least,  a  high  character  for  scrupulous- 
ness or  moderation.  When  the  road  was  built  it  was  proclaimed  to 
be  a  strictly  Canadian  and  patriotic  work,  in  which  no  American  was 
ever  to  be  allowed  to  have  a  share.  Sir  George  Cartier,  then  a 
leading  member  of  the  Dominion  Government,  affirmed  this  with  an 
oath.  An  American  has  been  vice-president ;  an  American  has  been 
manager,  and  virtually  master ;  Americans  hold  stock,  and  may  hold 
as  much  more  as  they  please. 

These,  however,  are  questions,  not  for  us  civilians,  but  for  military 
and  naval  men,  who,  besides  the  authority  of  experts,  have  the 
advantage  of  freedom  from  the  conventional  restraint  which  deters 
politicians  from  saying  anything  against  national  pride  or  rooted 
prejudice..  A  politician  in  public  poses  as  the  leading  champion  of 
Imperial  aggrandisement,  and  strikes  an  attitude  of  indignant  patriotism 
when  it  is  proposed  to  give  up  the  Ionian  Islands,  a  possession  which 
yielded  not  a  halfpenny  of  profit,  was  always  causing  trouble  and 
scandal  by  its  fractiousness,  and,  in  case  of  a  Mediterranean  war,  must 
either  have  been  held  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice  of  force,  or  abandoned 
with  disgrace.  But  when  his  confidential  correspondence  comes  to 
light,  his  private  belief  is  found  to  have  been  that  the  Colonies 
were  ^'  millstones  round  the  neck  of  England,  and  would  soon  be 
independent."  * 

The  whole  subject  of  Imperial  relations  calls  for  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  British  statesmen,  not  only  in  respect  of  the  change  of  cir- 
cumstances without,  such  as  the  growth  of  foreign  navies,  bat  in 
*  See  Lord  Malmesbnry's  V  Memoirs  of  an  ex-Minister,*'  toI.  i.  p.  Mi. 
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of  the   change  of  circnmstancea   within.      Empires  hitherto 

'hftv©   had    either  nn   Emperor  or  some  strong  Government  at  their 

<5entre.     The  Roman  Empire  was  created  by  a  powerful  aristocracy  in 

the  Senate  House,  spurred  on  by  popular  opinion  in  the   forum,  a 

;Combmation  not  unlike  that  by  which  the  British  Empire  was  founded. 

*  But  the   event  proved  that  even  an  Imperial  city,  the  child  of  con- 

qaestj  was   not   Imperial   enough   to  role   a  subject  world.     It  was 

tieeeaaary  to   give  the   Empire   an  Emperor,     Of  the   Carthagenian 

Empire    the   fatal   weakness  apparently   was   faction    in   the  ruling 

ambly  at   Carthage.     It  might  have  been  saved  by  an  Imperial 

fDictatorship  of  the  House  of  Barca,      Popular  passion  wrecked  the 

Empire  of  Athens.     That  of  Alexander  broke  up  on  the  death  of  its 

founder.     The  Spanish  Empire  was  held  together  by  a  despotism ; 

during  its  short  existence,   was  the  Empire  of  Napoleon.     The 

[jftossian  Empire   is  autocratic.     It   is  needless  to   say  that  all  the 

Ipeat  Oriental  Empires  have  been  autocratic,  and  that  it  would  be 

Bpofisible  to  conceive  of  their  existence  on  any  other  footing.     But 

^Gremt  Britain  is  now  a  democracy,  and   as  her  democracy  is  limited 

by  no  written  Constitution^  it  is  likely,  when  the  Newcastle  programme^ 

i  been  carried  out  and  the  House  of  Lords  has  been  deprived  of  its 

0^  to  be  the  most  unbridled  democracy  in  the  world.    Yet  England, 

to  her  present  burden  of  Empire,  is  proceeding  to  add  African  dominion, 

^witli  all    its  complications  and  quarrels.     The  fertility  of  Nature  is^ 

ftostible,  and  a  Socialistic,  Home  Rule,  and  Jingo  Government  is 

be  latest  product  of  her  womb. 

The  Roman  democracy,  if  a  slave-owning  democracy  could  be  called 

itic  at  all,  was  intensely  and  narrowly  patriotic.      So  was  the 

sracy  by  which  the  British  Empire  was  formed  ;  and  it  had  the 

power,  80  that  it  could  make  the  nation  pay^  a  condition  which, 

Uie  last  Budget  proved,  is  now  reversed.      Bot  the  British  artisan, 

'be  has  any  political  oonvietions,  is  a  Socialist  and  a  patriot,  not  so 

wdi  of  his  country  as  of  the  labour  market  and  the  trade  union. 

a  Parliament   elected   by  him,  or  in  which   his  representatives 

the  balance,  will  sustain  a  Jingo  policy  is  as  unlikely  as  anything 

~tMn  be. 

How  the  King's  Government  was  to  be  carried  on  was  the  well- 

qaeetion  of  the  Duke  of  WelUngton  upon  the  passing  of  the 

Reform   Bill,     How  the  Queen's  Empire   is   to   be  carried  on 

tbe  adoption  of  universal  saffrage,  female  franchise,  ^'  one  man 

cme   TOte^**  payment   of    members,  automatic   registration,   and    the 

ooioaiQeral  system,  nobody  has  thought  of  asking.      But  the  question 

preeently  force  itself  on  the  consideration  of  statesmen.     It  isi 

already  forcing  itself  on  their  consideration  in  reference  to 

lodia,  where    the    interference   of    the   House  of  Conunons  is  fast 

beeombg  a  more   serious  danger  than  Eussian  invasion  or  native 

TQU  UtVU,  H 
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inBarrectioiiy  and  is  jostifyiDg  the  forecast  of  those  who  regarded  with 
misgiving  the  assumption  of  the  Indian  Government  by  what  was 
delusively  called  the  Crown,  but  was,  in  fact,  the  House  of 
Commons. 

In  regard  to  the  part  of  the  question  connected  with  Canada,  the 
ears  of  the  British  public  seem  to  be  almost  closed  against  any 
representations  but  those  on  the  Imperialist  side,  much  as  they  were 
closed  against  representations  on  any  side  but  one  upon  the  eve  of 
the  American  Revolution.  Nor  does  anything  which  flatters  their 
prepossessions  seem  too  much  for  their  belief.  An  Imperial  Federa- 
tionist  opens  a  series  of  letters  on  the  Canadian  question  in  the 
Times,  with  the  statement  that  the  territory  of  Canada  (the  habitable 
and  cultivable  territory,  of  course,  is  meant)  comprises  thirty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  British  Empire,  and  covers  nearly  half  of  the  North 
American  continent.  This,  probably,  is  received  by  the  readers  of 
the  TiTTies  without  misgiving.  Nor  would  they  criticise  the  same 
writer's  assertion  that  Canada's  best  market  cannot  be  in  America, 
because  her  productions  and  those  of  the  United  States  are  the  same, 
as  though  the  same  thiugs  were  produced  over  the  whole  continent 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  from  Louisiana  to  Labrador. 
"The  writer's  illusion  and  that  of  his  readers  might  have  been 
•dispelled  if  they  had  seen  the  anxiety  with  which  Canada  watched 
"the  debates  on  the  American  tariff. 

Faith  was  also,  I  fear,  placed  in  the  statement  of  Sir  Charles 
Tupper  when,  in  the  pages  of  this  Review,  he  told  England  that  his 
Government  had  been  confronted  by  a  conspiracy  of  men  with  whom 
the  Liberal  leaders  in  Canada,  Sir  R.  Cartwright  and  the  Hon.  W. 
Laurier,  were  closely  associated,  to  hand  over  the  country  to  the 
United  States.*'  No  man  could  be  less  capable  than  Mr.  Laurier  and 
Sir  Richard  Cartwright  of  association  with  a  conspiracy  of  any  kind ; 
nor  has  either  of  them  ever  been  an  Annexationist.  If  there  was  any 
-conspiracy,  it  was  on  the  other  side.  The  Tory  Government,  finding 
that  its  Protectionist  policy  was  growing  unpopular,  determined  to 
•dissolve  Parliament  and  snap  a  verdict.  Having  to  assign  a  reason 
for  the  dissolution,  it  told  the  country  that  negotiations  for  commercial 
reciprocity  were  on  foot  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  with  a  view  to  them  a  popular  mandate  was  required.  The 
American  Secretary  of  State  at  once  published  a  letter  declaring  that 
no  negotiations  whatever  were  on  foot  between  the  two  Governments. 
The  Canadian  Government  then  fell  back  on  the  story  of  a  conspiracy 
on  the  part  of  the  Liberal  leaders  to  betray  the  country  to  the 
Americans.     This  story  was    supported  by  means  alien  to   British 

•  Of  the  three  persons  united,  according  to  Sir  C.  Tupper,  in  this  conspiracy,  Mr. 
Fairer  was  an  Annexationist  opposed  to  (Commercial  Union  ;  Mr.  Hitt  was  the  mover 
of  a  res  )lution  in  favour  of  Commercial  Union  at  Washington  :  and  Mr.  Wiman  was 
a  Con  m^rcial  Unionist  and  a  declared  opponent  of  Annexation. 
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bononr,  such  as  the  use  of  docnments  stolen  by  a  spy  from  a  printLOg 
office,  the  publication,  with  mendacious  comments,  of  private  letters 
which  bad  been  stolen  or  betrayed,  and  in  on©  case  by  an  actcal 
fabrication.  Institutions  in  the  New  World  must  rest,  not  on  blind 
Xlegtance  but  on  public  conviction,  and  the  political  relations  of 
^Canada  to  the  mother  country  and  the  United  States  have  been  openly 
and  freely  discussed,  though  never  without  an  express  recognition  by 
iose  who  advocated  Independence  or  Continental  Union  of  the 
^rmanent  authority  of  the  mother-country  and  the  necessity  of 
3g  her  consent  to  any  change.  The  cry  of  conspiracy  and 
3n  is  an  electioneering  trick.  By  none  is  it  more  loudly  raised 
than  by  the  Canadian  politicians  before-mentioned,  who  in  England 
are  passionately  loyal,  and  in  Canada  court  Protectionist  votes  by 
framing  tariffs  for  the  exclusion  of  British  goods. 

By  the  correspondent  of  the  Timrs  above-mentioned,  as  well  as  by 

all  the  members  of  his  party,  the  British  public  is  assured  that  there 

no  such  thing  in  Canada  as  a  desire  to  join  the  American  Union — 

^Annexation,  as  one  party  c^IIs  it ;  Continental  Union,  as  it  is  called 

hj  the  other.     Everybody  who  lives   in   Canada   is   sensible  of  the 

ce  between  real  and  conventional  opinion.     It  is  often   con- 

^▼eotional  opinion  that  English  visitors  elicit  when  they  converse  with 

ofliciala  at  Ottawa,  or  put  leading  questious  to  the  people.     To  **  Max 

CVRell,"  who  is  not  an  Englishman,  the  people  would  speak  more  freely. 

And  this  ia  *'  Mar  O'Reirs"  diagnosis  : 

**  kt  present  the  number  of  Canadians  in  favour  of  uniting  their  country 
to  the  States  is  only  iibout  one-fourth  of  the  population.  Although  there 
•fsbut  two  political  parties,  the  Liberals  and  the  Conserviitives,  wherever 
tbe annezation  question  is  discussed  tber©  appear  to  be  four  camps:  people 
iii  favour  of  annexation  ;  a  p»irty,  largely  coraposed  of  the  best  society,  pre- 
imiiig  the  present  state  of  t hinge  j  another,  which  advocates  federation  ; 
tnd  tk  fourth,  which  would  like  to  see  Canada  an  iiidep>endent  nation.  To 
tl»  Wt-named  party  Ixdong  most  of  the  French-Canadians,  They  naturally 
^*t«8t  the  idea  of  federation,  l>ecause  it  would  mean  to  them  political  anni- 
fcil»lian  ;  .ind  as  these  people  form  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  populntion, 
1  touigine  that  the  scheme  of  federation  is  little  likely  ever  to  be  adopted 
*7C«iJida." 

It  may  be  added  that  '^  Independence  "  is  often  used  as  a  soft  and 
^•ttioQs  name  for  annexation.  Precise  statistics  of  opinion  cannot 
^  givfn.  It  flnctnates  with  circumstances  from  time  to  time,  and  is 
"'gdy  swayed  by  commercial  influences,  especially  by  the  degree  of 
■ooea*  enjoyed  by  Canada  to  the  market  of  the  United  States. 

Tha  Britiih  public,  if  it  wishes  to  form  a  safe  judgment  on  this 
<*^,  must  bring  itself  to  believe  that  an  Englishman,  heartily  loyal 
to  Ilia  country,  prizing  above  all  things  her  interest  and  her  honour, 
•»  pfoad  as  any  of  her  sons  can  be  of  her  glories  in  war  as  well  as  in 
l*»Oft,  and,  above  all,  of  her  glories  in  the  field  of  coloniaationy  may, 
^Wi  all  the  facta  daily  before  his  eyes^  be  sincerely  convinced  that  it 
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will  be  a  happy  day  for  her  when  she  beetows  her  blessing  upon  the 
reunion  of  her  race  in  America,  renews  the  bond  of  affection  with  the 
whole  of  it,  and,  in  emancipating  a  dependency,  shows  herself  indeed 
to  be  the  mother  of  free  nations. 

GoLDwm  Smith. 

Note. — Since  this  paper  was  written,  it  has  been  cabled  to  ns  here 
in  Canada,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Charles  Tapper,  that  the  Dominion 
Government  has  offered,  in  case  of  war,  to  place  the  '^  Bqyal  Canadian 
Begiment  of  Infantry "  at  the  service  of  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain.  The  ''  Boyal  Canadian  Begiment  of  Infantry  "  is  nothing 
but  a  name  for  the  four  "  schools,"  or  companies  of  instruction,  erf 
which  the  regular  Canadian  infantry  consists.  As  it  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instruction  that  the  '^  schools  "  are  formed,  a  good  authority 
has  denied  the  power  of  the  Government  to  tender  them  for  general 
service.  However  that  may  be,  the  offer  amounts  to  very  little,  the 
*'  schools  "  being  already  paid  by  the  Dominion,  and  the  command 
of  all  the  forces  being  already,  by  the  British  North  America  Act, 
vested  in  the  Crown.  It  is  noted  that  the  offer  appears  to  coincide 
with  the  High  Commissioner's  efforts  to  rouse  opinion  against  the 
embargo  on  Canadian  cattle. 


THE  NEW  SECULARISM. 


SECULARISM  is  literally  this-world-ism.  And  though  it  has 
come  to  be  popularly  identified  with  a  very  militant  form  of 
nnbelief,  its  essential  characteristic  is  a  refusal  to  be  drawn  into  any 
kind  of  specnlation,  believing  or  unbelieving.  Whether  exhibited 
merely  as  a  secular  habit  of  life^  or  as  a  pretentious  philosophy 
of  life,  it  professes  devotion  to  the  facts  of  sense  and  experience 
88  distinguished  from  assumptions  relating  to  possible  super-sensuous 
worlds.  It  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  such  worlds,  but  regards 
speculation  about  them  as  a  profitless  expenditure  of  human  energy 
unlikely  to  furnish  helpful  motives  for  the  guidance  of  man's  life. 
The  part  of  wisdom  is  to  understand  the  laws  and  master  the  forces 
of  nature,  so  to  utilise  them  for  present  practical  and  indisputable 
good.  If  George  Eliot's  other-worldlitiess  be  the  extreme  positive 
pole  of  churchism,  this-worldliness  is  the  extreme  negative  pole  of 
materialism. 

The  old  secularism  is  dead.  Peripatetic  lecturers  may  still,  in 
dingy  halls  and  before  dingier  audiences,  galvanise  the  thing  into 
some  convulsive  mimicry  of  life.  But  Higher  Criticism  and  the  New 
Theology  have  taken  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  IngersoU  and  Foote, 
while  a  thousand  pulpits  are  engaged  in  showing  that  faith  and 
worship  may  exist  and  flourish  anew  on  ''  the  fairy  tales  of  science 
«Dd  the  long  results  of  time." 

The  new  secularism  comes  fifty  years  after  the  old,  and,  like  it,  is 
the  child  of  the  age.  Fifty  years  ago  the  splendid  audacities  of 
physical  science  dazzled  the  eye  of  faith,  and  ever  since  a  few  men 
have  lived  who  could  not  see  heaven  for  the  sun.  To-day,  however,  it 
is  the  sociological  question  that  engages  the  deepest  attention  and 
attracts  the  fondest  hopes,  and  it  is  from  this  the  new  secularism 
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springs.  The  likeness  and  the  difference  between  the  old  and  the 
new  are  apparent  at  a  glance.  Both  concern  themselves  primarily 
with  physical  conditions — a  planet,  a  human  body — ^bat  the  latter 
lends  itself  more  freely  to  the  world  of  sentiment  and  aspiration. 
To  what  extent  the  new  is  a  development  of  the  old  is  a  question 
which  would  lead  ns  too  far  afield.  But  assuredly  as  the  older 
secularism  claimed  to  be  a  gospel  for  the  whole  man,  physicaUy 
considered,  it  begins  to  find  that  it  can  only  fulfil  its  prophecy 
through  modern  socialistic  materialism.  Man  is  not  all  brain,  and 
the  bald  rationalism  of  the  Hall  of  Science  fails  before  the  positive 
demands  of  modem  humanitarianism.  The  age  is  impatient  of  mere 
negations.  It  has  discovered  that  man  has  a  back  and  a  belly  as 
well  as  a  brain,  and  the  question  how  to  clothe  the  one  and  fill  the 
other  has  eclipsed  public  interest  in  Cain's  wife  and  the  mistakes  of 


The  new  secularism  is  undoubtedly  an  advance  upon  the  old.  It 
is  greater  in  itself,  and  has  within  it  vaster  possibilities,  if  also  vaster 
perils.  The  older  secularism  threatened  at  most  the  Church ;  the 
new  threatens  the  State  also.  It  links  itself  with  the  positive  reform 
movement^  and  is  fast  making  itself  a  power  in  the  realm  of  politics. 
Becognising  that  the  human  spirit  cannot  live  by  destruction  of  the 
theoretically  bad,  it  enlists  the  humanitarian  sentiment  of  the  age  in 
the  construction  of  the  supposed  practical  good.  It  tries  to  float  the 
political  economy  of  Marx  upon  the  religious  sentiment  of  Mazzini, 
and  with  this  twofold  appeal  to  the  lower  and  the  higher  moves 
forward  to  the  capture  of  the  modern  world.  Significant  of  much 
is  this  attempt  to  enlist  religion  on  the  side  of  revolution.  Such 
monstrous  unions  have  ever  accompanied  the  break  up  of  old  orders 
and  the  establishment  of  new.  We  stand  on  the  confines  of  two 
ages,  and  may  expect  to  see  the  birth  of  hybrids. 

The  evolution  of  the  new  secularism  out  of  the  old  is  very  con- 
spicuously seen  in  its  doctrine  of  environment.  All  evil  is  the  resnlt 
of  environment ;  but  change  that,  and  all  is  well.  In  the  plainest 
possible  language  it  is  affirmed  that  regeneration  must  come  from 
without  instead  of  from  within.  The  ideal  individual  will  be  developed 
by  the  ideal  society,  not  the  ideal  society  by  the  ideal  individual. 
Here  science  is  dragged  in  to  buttress  Socialism,  and  many  earnest 
reformers  have  nnthinkingly  consented  to  this  pernicious  heresy  of 
materialism.  The  equally  potent  influence  of  heredity  is  apparently 
not  counted  on.  The  fact  that  theologians  have  involved  their 
doctrine  of  '^  original  sin "  in  some  contempt  is  allowed  to  conceal 
the  significance  of  the  other  fact  that  a  heredity  of  selfishness  and 
greed  has  persisted  through  countless  generations,  and  is  not  likely 
to  be  eradicated  by  any  change  of  environment  that  even  Socialism 
can  bring  about.     And  if  historic  religion  has  made  too  mnch  of 
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eredity  aod  too  little  of  environment,  the  remedy  is  surely  not  that 

a  shallow  secalarism  which  ignores  one-half  of  science  and  nearly 

whole   of  religion.     If  the  new  secnlarism  will    not  learn    the 

ae  of  heredity  from  science,  it  need  not  be  blind  to  the  plain 

eaching  of  history,   that   the  surest  way  to  cheat   the    body  of  its 

^bts  18  to  depriye  the  soul   of  its  privileges,  and  that  to  seek  the 

iy^a  good,  ratker  than  the  soulX  must  terminate  in  ruin  to  both. 

The  helpleeeness  of  socialistic  materialism — speaking   of   it    now 

in    its    widest    sense — ^before     the    great    moral    questions   of    life 

is   clearly    illustrated  by  its    attitude    towards  the  obstacles  which 

withstand  it  in  the   shape   of   human  selfishness,  or  fear,   or   evea 

honetit  distrnst  and   disbelief.      Those  human  souls  which  will  not^ 

or   cannot,   adapt    themselves    to    the    new   environment    must    be 

Lttoerced  into   submission,  or,   in   the    last  extremity,   violently   dia- 

Icnissed   from  the  scene.     With  charming   iiuivcti  it   announces  its 

[intention  to  retain  the  death  penalty  till   the  social   state  is  iinally 

bliahed,  and   then   to  abolish   it  as   inconsistent  with  an  era  of 

[fqnality.     Even  those  who  can  hardly  be   counted  amongst  red-cap 

^  lerolotionaries  take   no  pains  to  conceal  their  opinion  that  the  last 

t  IMort  of  State  Socialists  may  be  to  violence,  glossing  over  their  threat 

,  \[j  appeal  to  the  example  of  the  Puritans  and  other  liberators.      "  Bd 

my  brother,  or   I  will  slay  thee,''  is   its  nltiraatum.      Surely  here  is 

tike  moat  abject  confession  of  materialism.      For,  the  cause  of  Social- 

iam  in  a  conntry  like  ours,  restrained  by  no  repressive  laws,  is  one  that 

ought  to  make  headway  by  its  own  moral  influence.     Any  just  and 

peaoefnl  condition   of  society  must  be  one  that  enlists  all  the  moral 

ttd  spiritual  forces  of  society  on  its  side.     Its  mctfwds  as  well  as  its. 

aai  must  be  persuasively  moral.      If  it   contemplate  physical  force, 

Wever  distantly,  it  puts  itself  thereby  outside  the  number  of  moral 

forces,   and  stands   revealed  as  a  deadj  brute   materialism*     For  it 

ttlualy  declares  that  It  puts  material  good  above  mercy  and  truth. 

A  new  ideal  of  character  emerges  with  this  social  secularism^ 
Whea  the  standard  of  life  is  removed  from  character  to  condition, 
iad  when  society  is  made  the  end  of  character  instead  of  character 
*fce  cad  of  society,  the  personal  virtues  necessarily  recede,  and  the 
*pftal  qualities  become  conspicuous.  Such  personal  and  spiritual 
Tiftoea  as  purity,  meekness,  holiness,  patience,  are  distantly  scouted 
cv  openly  repudiated,  while  those  more  immediately  related  to  social 
oooditiodifi — generosity,  integrity,  courage,  good  comradeshipj  and  the 
life-Hire  held  up  to  honour.  The  idea  of  a  *'  holy  "  working  man  is 
l^kogised  at  as  grotesque,  and  the  epithet  *'  godly  "  would  be  resented 
Hta  insnlt.  These  and  other  attributes  specially  aasociated  with 
Cfaiitiai}  sainthood  are  set  aside  as  the  inErmities  of  an  individualistic 
wid  totroepective  age.  The  Christian  triad — Faith,  Hope,  Charity — 
m  eatirely  suppressed ;  and   even  the  pagan  triad — the  Tmei  the 
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Beantiful,  the  Good — is  silently  abandoned.  In  short,  the  purely 
natural  qaalities  of  mankind  are  to  be  trained  on  whatever  side  they 
tend  towards  the  support  of  the  socialistic  state ;  and  those  which 
tend  towards  indindual  excellence,  and  what  we  may  call  private  as 
distinguished  from  public  virtues,  are  to  be  eradicated.  Should  they 
prove  awkward  and  troublesome — is  not  the  death-penalty  to  be 
retained  for  a  while  ?  This  is  the  refuge  of  despair  to  which  alone 
the  new  secularism  can  resort  in  the  day  of  its  inevitable  disillusion- 
ment. Such  disillusionment  is  precisely  one  which  the  new  ideal  of 
character  is  least  fitted  to  bear. 

There  is,  it  will  be  seen,  an  entire  consistency  between  the 
materialistic  social  stat«  and  the  type  of  citizen  who  is  to  constitute 
it.  For  it  is  a  state  in  which  the  need  of  ''  self-sacrifice "  will  be 
for  ever  at  an  end  ;  it  is,  therefore^  perfectly  logical  to  eliminate  the 
sacrificial  qualities  from  the  human  spirit.  Self-sacrifice,  like  the 
death-penalty,  can  only  belong  to  a  preparatory  individualistic  age, 
or  the  period  of  socialistic  endeavour ;  but  when  the  perfect  social  state 
has  come  the  need  for  it  will  have  vanished  away.  Ascetic  virtues  will 
vanish  with  individualism.  Even  now  ''  self-sacrifice,"  as  the  dis- 
tinctive summons  of  Christianity,  leads  to  a  shrugging  of  the  shoulder 
and  a  taking  of  the  other  side  of  the  street.  It  is,  of  course, 
difficult  to  see  how  even  in  the  perfect  secular  social  state  children 
are  to  be  bom  without  maternal  sacrifice,  and  friends  to  die  without 
sacrificial  attempts  to  save  them.  Even  then,  presumably,  fire  will 
burn  and  water  drown,  and  there  will,  consequently,  always  be  room 
for  some  to  die  for  others.  And  how  is  mankind  to  face  such  a 
condition  of  affairs  after  eliminating  the  passive  and  sympathetic 
virtues  ?  The  truth  is  that  the  impossible  state  is  that  of  an  un- 
adulterated naturalism,  and  the  typical  citizen  is  a  thoroughbred 
secularist. 

While  entering  upon  the  undesirable  and  impossible  task  of  elimin- 
ating the  private  and  personal  virtues,  the  new  secularism  does  not 
make  clear  its  arrangements  for  eradicating  such  unsocial  vices  as 
envy  and  covetousness.  To  declaim  against  the  greed  of  the  capi- 
talist is  to  provide  no  efiective  guarantee  against  the  envy  of  the 
labourer.  It  is  juBt  poBsible  that  the  perfect  state  may  be  desired 
not  from  a  clear  view  and  pure  love  of  abstract  justice,  but  from  a 
muddy  and  vague  feeling  of  envy  in  regard  to  wealth  and  its  pos- 
sessor. Promotion  has  silenced  a  good  many  demagogues  in  its  day, 
and  power  has  turned  people's  men  into  tyrants.  The  words  of  Philip 
Faulconbridge  come  in  pat : 

**  Well,  whiles  I  am  a  beggar,  I  wiU  ml, 
And  say  there  is  no  sin  but  to  be  rich ; 
And  being  rich,  my  virtue  then  shaU  be, 
To  say  there  is  no  vice  but  beggary." 

The  new  secularism  is  more  daring  than  the  old.     It  has  evolved 
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into  a  *•  Cborch."  This  is  the  distingniahiiig  and  epecific  mark  of  the 
whole  movement.  LcK>king  round  upon  the  waste  waters  of  the 
modem  delage  for  some  landmark,  we  fix  upon  the  **  Labour  Church" 
as  the  most  prominent  and  the  most  expressive  sign  of  the  times* 
The  Labour  Chnrch  is  far  from  covering  the  whole  area  of  the  new 
secnlarism.  On  the  contrary,  it  numbers  but  a  few  hundreds  of 
pie,  scattered  over  about  a  score  of  centres,  though  it  claims  to  be 
[^  growing  movement.  It  is  not  its  size^  but  its  significance  that 
lieomcems  ns.  It  is  typical  of  much.  It  is  the  prominent  and  out- 
adlng  feature  of  a  widespread  materialism  ;  the  highest  and  farthest 
clearest-defined  guide-post  of  the  great  army  marching  forward 
to  poesafis  the  kingdom  of  this  world ;  the  topmost  wave  of  that  vast 
8ea  of  social  discontent  which  surges  forward  to  become  the  hope  and 
the  fear  of  a  new  century. 

It   is   in    entire    harmony  with  the  change  from  the  theological 

fmoiiTe  to  the  sociological  that,  as  the  old  secularism  was  based  on 

diabdlief,  so  the  new  is  built  upon  discoTUent.     As  the  old  gained  its 

adherents  by  disbelief  of  theology,  and  by  trading  upon  the  defects  of 

the  Churches,  so  the   new  is  sweeping    multitudes  into  its  net  by 

eriticiam  of  political  economy,  and  by  fostering  the  spirit  of  discontent 

itt  the  labouring  classes.     The   Labour  Church  comes  in  here,  and 

upon  this  shifting  foundation  promises  to  builil  permanent  social  good. 

This  is  merely  to  swaddle  the  new-bom  babe  in  its  own  death- warrant. 

For  jnst   as  the  old  secularism  has   been  dished  by  a  reverent  and 

Wlieving  rationalism,  so  the  new  will  find  its  occupation  gone  before 

tiie  progress  of  a  genuine  radical  reform  movement.     Just  as  the  old 

exhausted  itself  in  criticism  and  had  no  positive  help  to  offer  in  the 

direction  of  a  pure  Church,  so  the  latter,  having  cursed  Adam  Smith 

iud  the  Liberal  party,  offers  us  a  practical  programme  of  the  thinnest 

ttd   most   phantasmal   character.      But,    not  to  prophesy  before  we 

nndtrstandf  it  admits  of  no  manner  of  doubfc  that  the  Labour  Church ^ 

u  the    highest   spokesman   of    the    new   secularism,   puts    all    the 

wnphasis  upon  the  material   side  of   life,  and  practically  ignores  the 

iptritual.      Without  actually  denying  the  existence  of  the  spiritual,  it 

jiroi  to  the  spiritual   a  decidedly  inferior  place,  and  definitely  post- 

I»D«  ita  achievement  till  after  the  achievement  of  the  physical*      All 

tt$  historic  Churches  have  put  the  stress  upon  character  ;  the  Church 

^f  the  new  secularism  puts  the  stress  upon  condition.     Religion  has 

*l^ys  concerned   itself  chiefly  with  motive  and  ideal,  with  outlook 

^  perfonality,   with  all   that  has  been  summed   up   in  the  word 

**ionP;  the  Labour  Church  occupies  itself  chiefly  with  circumstance^ 

Tie  historic  religions  have  invariably  started   out  with  God   and  the 

worship  of  God ;    the  new  religion  of    Socialism  sets  out  from  man 

^i  tie  service  a/  man.     Christianity  has  recognised   the  inflnence  of 

'^'•'oric  foraee   and  ideals,  as   well    as  the    inspiration  of   a   future 
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immortal  life ;  the  Labour  Church  breaks  with  the  past,  belittles  the 
fatare,  and  casts  its  vote  for  the  present.  Now  the  thing  that  we 
have  here  is,  if  it  may  be  said  without  ofiEence,  a  thoronghgoing  seca- 
larism.  It  is  the  old  foe  with  a  new  face.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  scientific  secolarism  was  not,  in  general,  positively  atheistic^ 
bat  simply  agnostic  or  indifferent,  it  does  not  seem  uncharitable  or 
nnjast  to  consider  the  Labour  Church  with  its  "  know  not "  or ''  care 
not "  for  all  the  things  the  historic  Churches  value  most,  to  be  little 
other  than  a  sociological  secularism.  Secularism  is  really  a  theory  of 
life,  rather  than  a  speculative  unbelief ;  and  secularism  for  the  sake 
of  unlimited  bread  and  butter  does  not  seem  any  nobler  than  secu-> 
larism  for  the  sake  of  intellectual  liberty.  If  it  be  said  that  the  his- 
toric Churches  did  not  deny  the  material  side  of  life,  and  that  the 
Labour  Church  does  not  deny  the  spiritual  side,  and  that  therefore 
it  is  merely  a  question  of  emphasis,  the  reply  is  that  in  such  cases 
the  measure  is  everything.  With  certain  drugs  the  measure  makes 
all  the  difference  between  sudden  death  and  life-giving  sleep.  And 
an  institution  which,  all  along  the  line,  lays  the  emphasis  upon 
things  present  and  temporal  and  outward  and  physical,  cannot  be 
saved  from  the  charge  of  secularism  merely  because  it  has  not  openly 
repudiated  the  higher  complementary  arc  of  life.  It  is  already  in 
tone  and  temper,  and  can  hardly  avoid  becoming  in  good  fact,  merely 
another  form  of  Carlyle's  ''  grand  idolatry,"  withstanding  the  true 
worship  of  the  Invisible.  The  lower  elements  in  such  a  movement 
are  predestined  to  trample  down  the  higher.  This  danger  is  quite 
apparent  to  some  of  the  members  of  the  Labour  Church,  and  they 
are  struggling  with  pathetic  earnestness  to  avert  it.  But  the  secular 
spirit  will  defeat  them,  nourished  by  a  thousand  secular  influences, 
while  the  religious  spirit  is  systematically  starved.  The  diet  of  posi- 
tive religion  served  up  on  Labour  Church  tables  is  too  poor  and 
unsatisfying  to  fortify  the  soul  against  the  materialising  tendencies 
of  the  whole  socialistic  movement.  It  would  be,  of  course,  unfair  to 
charge  upon  the  Labour  Church  every  low  ideal  and  every  degenerate 
motive  cherished  by  its  allies.  Probably  it  would  formally  repudiate 
some  of  these.  But  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  it  prefers  to 
work,  and  even  to  "  worship,"  with  men  who  profess  them,  rather 
than  with  those  who  profess  distinctively  Christian  ideals  and  motives^ 
It  prefers  the  fellowship  of  the  Socialist  plus  Secularism,  to  that  of 
the  Christian  minus  Socialism.  Eliminate  the  common  factor — 
Socialism — ^from  this  simple  equation,  and  we  get  the  religious  ally 
of  the  Labour  Church.  It  may  sometimes  blush  for  the  utter  carnality 
of  its  ally's  utterances  ;  it  may  cry,  ''  Out,  damned  spot,"  but  it  has 
no  '* perfumes  of  Arabia"  to  "sweeten"  them.  It  is  powerless  to 
infuse  a  nobler  spirit,  powerless  to  lift  the  thing  above  tempo* 
ralities,  powerless  to  control   the   portentous   Frankenstein  it  has 
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lielped  to  raise.     The  religious  **  principles'* it  confesses  are  too  thin 

and  ghostly — marrowless  as  the  bones  of  Banquo.     *■  It  shall  be  even 

as  when    an    hungry  man    dreameth,  and    behold,  ho   eateth ;    but 

ho  awaketfa,  and  his  soal  is    empty;    or    as  when  a  thirsty  man 

dreameth,   and  behold,  he  drinketh;    but  he  awaketh,  and  behold, 

he  is  faint,  and  his  soal  hath  appetite."     It  is  true  that  one  wha 

m  privileged   to  address  a    Labour  Church  audience   will  not  lack 

reapoDfle  to   the  higher  elementa  of  his  message ;  but  that  is  merely 

becaaae  his  hearers  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  trained  in  one  or 

ather    of  the  historic  Churches  and  possess  therefore  a  developed 

religions  sentiment*     The  Labour  Church  has  still  to  prove  that  it  can 

rniae  its  own  religious  people  ;    that  it  will  produce  religious  Mazzinis 

ftod   not  mere  revolutionary  Marxes.     It  would  not  be  impossible 

aps  to  lay  hold  of  this  movement,  and  lift  it  np  to  Mazzini,  but  on 

at  lines  and  with  present  agencies  it  can  but  drag  every  man 

who  oontinaes  to  adhere  to  it  down  to  the  level  of  Marx.     Signa 

we  not  wanting  even  now  that  the  political  economy  of  the  German 

revolutionist    is    more    potent    within    its    borders    than    the    lofty 

tpirituality  of  the  Italian  prophet 

The  union  between  the  Labour  Church  and  the  Independent  Labour 

is  proof  enough.   Frankly  and  avowedly  the  Labour  Church  is  the 

baad maiden  of  the  Independent  Labour  party ;  and  the  Independent 

Uboar  party  is  socialistic  in  the  Marxian  sense.     The  moat  welcome 

preachers  at  the  Labour  Church  are  members  of  the  Independent  Labour 

pttrtj,  and   their  tone  and  topics   do  not  greatly   differ  from  those 

idopted  on  political  platforms,  though  displayed  on  Sundays,  and  in  a 

neiety  that  calls  itself  a  Church,    Its  literary  organ  is  mainly  staffed 

Ijy  members  of  the  Independent  Labour  party,  and  the  men  whom  it 

delights  to  honour  by  pen  and  portrait  are  Parliamentary  candidates 

^^f  that  party.     Members  of  the  Independent  Labour  party  are  not 

woessaiily  members  of  the  Labour  Church,  but  every  member  of  the 

1^'o^nir  Church  is  also  a  member  of  the   Independent   Labour  party ^ 

^i  tho  whole  aim  and  tendency  is  to  make  the  two  bodies  actually 

ooUnaiaottB,       The  result  is  another  curious   hybrid — a    grotesque 

^tmj^  of  the  mediaeval    conjunction  of  the   ^*  spirituar'   and    the 

"fiftcular"  powers!      Whereto  this  thing  will  grow,  and  what    it 

pMendE,  is  matter  for  the  modern  democracy  to  see  to.     What  it 

•Wtt  our  present  purpose  to  note  is  that  the  names  to  conjure  with 

Ww^  a  Labour  Church  audience,  the  names  which  evoke  the  wUdest 

^^^if9m  of  applause^  are  precisely  those  of   the  representatives  of  the 

••■acttlaf "  power.     The  political  agitator,  not  the  religious  reformer, 

^  ft«  canonised  saint  and  the  declared  apostle  of  the  Labour  Church. 

^QW,  without  prejudice  to  the  ludependeDt  Labour  party  or  the 

I«W  Church  regarded  as  political   agencies,  it  is  very  difficult  to 

**  *^*^  the  influence  is  to  come  from  to  make  the  Labour  Church 
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a*  religiouB  body  in  any  accepted  sense  of  that  term.  It  allies  itself 
with,  fosters,  and  even  makes  itself  subservient  to  influences  which 
the  historic  religions  have  usually  felt  it  necessary  to  control  and 
correct.  It  utterly  refuses  to  bear  witness  to  the  unseen  and  eternal 
as  paramount  over  the  seen  and  temporal.  It  rather  encourages  and 
emphasises  the  physical  side  of  human  life.  Instead  of  supplying  the 
antidote  to  the  lower  materialising  tendencies  of  the  times,  it  blesses 
and  sanctifies  them,  and  elevates  them  to  the  dignity  of  a  "  religion." 
Like  Philip  the  Bastard,  it  aims 

'*  Not  alone  in  habit  and  device, 
Exterior  form,  outward  accoutrement ; 
But  from  the  inward  motion  to  deliver 
Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  poison  for  the  age's  tooth.'* 

So  far  from  being  modified,  these  general  conclusions  are  strength- 
ened and  confirmed  by  a  closer  examination  of  the  creed  and  practice 
of  the  Labour  Church.  That  Church  reverses  absolutely  the  method 
of  historic  religion.  Instead  of  beginning  with  character  and  working 
out  to  condition,  it  begins  with  condition  and  endeavours  to  work  back 
to  character.  It  recognises,  indeed,  the  "  moral "  laws  of  God,  but, 
apparently,  not  so  much  in  the  spiritual  sense  as  in  the  ethical  sense 
of  moreSy  the  maimers  of  society.  Its  practical  programme  is  an 
attempt  to  give  eflfect  to  what  it  calls  the  "  economic  laws  of  God," 
meaning  thereby  the  principles  of  the  projected  socialistic  state.  Its 
idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  excludes  the  deep,  pregnant  warning  of 
Jesus  :  **  Say  not,  h^  here  !  or  lo^  there  !  for  behold,  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  within  yoxc,^*  and  fixes  exclusively  upon  its  external  sense  of  a 
visible  secular  state  where  there  shall  be  plenty  to  eat  and  drink. 
The  foundation  article  of  its  creed — that  the  Labour  movenient  is  a 
religious  movement — seems  to  imply  that,  though  the  historic  Churches 
have  failed  to  make  every  religious  man  a  worker,  it  will  be  easy  for 
a  Labour  Church  to  make  every  worker  a  religious  man,  and  appears 
to  derive  from  the  partial  failure  of  the  former  to  secure  the  universal 
obligation  to  labour,  some  strong  assurance  of  its  own  success.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  a  gross  injustice  to  ignore,  in  this  connection, 
the  distinction  between  secular  and  sensual.  The  Labour  Church 
cares  for  the  higher  ideals  of  life,  for  leisure  and  self-improvement, 
and  art  and  culture,  and  only  declares  for  food  and  wages  and 
socialistic  laws  as  necessary  preliminaries  to  these.  But  in  seeking  them 
it  reverses  the  order  of  things  stated  by  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  and 
anticipates  that  when  it  has  first  secured  all  temporal  other  things — 
the  eatiug,  the  drinking,  and  the  clothing — the  kingdom  of  heaven 
will  be  thrown  in  to  the  bargain.  Every  appeal  of  historic  Christianity 
is  reversed  by  the  new  Church  of  Socialism.  It  speaks,  not  about 
sin,  but  about  sociology  ;  not  of  penitence,  but  of  reform  ;  of  econo- 
mics, but  not  of  faith.     It  aspires  to  satisfy  the  body  rather  than  the 
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•onl,  aims  at  goods  rather  than  goodness,  and  denounces  ill  conditions 
rather  than  vicious  inclinations.  Its  Devil  is  not  evil  personified, 
bot  an  economic  spectre  called  Capitalism;  and  the  Davil*s  wife 
ia  not  Sin,  as  Milton  thought,  but  Competition.  No  reversal  could 
be  more  complete*  The  pendulum  has  swung  the  other  way  with 
a  rengeanoe  ! 

The  attitude  of  the  socialistic  movement  towards  God  may  surely 
be  illustrat-ed  on  its  best  side  by  the  Labour  Church.    Here  the  whole 
stre^  is  laid  upon  vian  and  the  service  of  man,  rather  than  upon  God 
and  the  worship  of  God.      It  is  true  that  the  Labour  Church  explicitly 
retains  the   word  *'  God  "  in   its   constitution,   although  it   properly 
enough  counts  avowed  atheists  within  its  pale ;  but  it  also  explicitly 
states  that  it  allows  every  man  to  "  develop  his  own  relations  to  the 
Power  that  brooght  him  into  being/*     This  is  as  it  should  be.      But 
the  curious  thing  is  that  this  praiseworthy  freedom  as  regards  theology 
ia  aasoctated  with  a  severe    dogmatism    in    respect   to    economics* 
The  Labour  Church  is  a  Church  of  avowed  Socialists  ^f  the  thorough- 
going State  order.     Its  uniting  bond^  we  are  told,  is  a  social  doctrine* 
It  may  be  assumed,  without  uucharitableness,  that  none  but  one  who 
>pted  the  uniting  social  doctrine  could  be  perfectly  at  honie  within 
It  holds  that  men  who  are  actively  united  in  the  socialistic  pro- 
ptganda  through  the  week  should  not  be  divided  on  Sundays ;  and 
it  ia  precisely  still  further  to  consolidate  and  push  the  propaganda 
tbkt  the  Labour  Church  exists. 

It  is  this  avowed  secular  programme  that  alienates  friends  other- 
itiie  sympathetic  ;  and  it  is  thiB  attempt  to  foist  a  new  dogmatism 
Qpoa  the  age  in  t^e  name  of  economics  that  excites  their  active 
oppoeition*  Once  more  we  have  an  exact  reversal  of  historic  religion. 
The  Cbarches  have  been  fettered  as  respected  theology^  but  free  as 
nspeoted  eoonomica.  The  Labour  Church  ia  firee  in  theology  and 
f(!itt€red  in  economica.  Churchism  has  insisted  upon  particular  views 
of  God,  and  left  economics  an  open  question.  Socialism  leaves  Grod 
io  opm  question,  and  insists  upon  a  particular  view  of  economics. 
Tb  hi&toric  Churches  say  that  men  who  have  been  divided  in  their 
opbious  and  labours  all  the  week — Socialists,  Tories,  Radicals,  and  what 
not— may  meet  together  in  the  common  worship  of  God  on  Sundays. 
Tb«  Labour  Church  says  that  social  economics  must  divide  men  on 
BtmdijB  as  well  as  weekdays.  Is  there  here  any  gain  to  humanity  ? 
On  the  oootrary,  this  new  dogmatism  will  be  found  not  less,  but  more 
intolerant  a&d  intolerable  than  the  old.  Religious  intolerance  wa» 
^  'iDpanied  by  many  modifying  and  restraining  influences  which  the 
inktleiance  of  a  secular  theory  of  life  must  entirely  lack. 

Hiti  secuUrifiiog  of  the  idea  of  life  is,  at  the  lowest,  a  doubtfuT 
aad  dangenMH  experiment.  Even  assuming  socialistic  economics  to 
!"•  *^od|  to  pot  ethics  before  religion,  and  conduct  before  worship; 
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to  weaken  the  union  between  the  human  deed  and  the  divine  motive ; 
to  seek  to  realise  the  Fatherhood  of  Gk)d  through  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  is  to  reverse  all  tried  and  tested  ways  of  promoting  human  virtue 
and  happiness.  It  is  to  plant  the  tree  with  its  roots  in  the  air,  or  to 
cause  the  stream  to  flow  backwards  in  its  channel. 

An  institution  which  is  avowedly  based  on  these  lines  may  expect 
to  be  challenged  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  calling  itself  a  "Church." 
A  "  Church  "  has  invariably  been  supposed  to  begin  with  God  and 
work  towards  man,  to  go  from  worship  to  service.  It  may  be  doubted 
that  sentiment  and  devotion  will  continue  to  famish  adequate  motive- 
power  in  that  "  Church"  which  endeavours  to  work  from  service  to 
worship  and  from  man  to  Gk)d.  A  Church  that  does  not  exist  primarily 
for  the  worship  of  God  is  not  unlikely  to  prove  a  fiur  weaker  force  for 
reform  than  the  historic  Churches,  and  to  end  in  becoming  a  more  bitter 
delusion  and  a  meaner  imposture  than  most  critics  would  pronounce 
them  to  be.  The  secularistic  character  of  this  religion  of  Socialism 
is  seen  with  unmistakable  clearness  in  its  absolute  defiance  of  the  past 
and  its  practical  indifference  to  the  future.  The  word  "  historic  "  has 
been  frequently  applied  throughout  this  paper  to  existing  Churches  and 
religions  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Labour  Church.  The  Labour 
Church  has  no  history,  it  desires  none.  It  definitely  breaks  with  the 
religious  past,  and  attempts  to  construct  an  entirely  new  form  of 
religion  on  the  basis  of  the  modem  Labour  movement.  It  speaks 
scornfully  of  '*  dead  issues,"  about  which  the  Christian  Churches  have 
concerned  themselves  and  thinks  a  Church  may  be  framed  purely  on 
the  *'  living  issues  "  of  to-day.  The  three  outward  and  visible  signs 
of  the  historic  continuity  of  the  Churches  are  the  ordinances,  the  Bible, 
and  the  historic  Christ.  But  the  Labour  Church  has  no  ordinances, 
not  even  the  shadowy  imitation  of  them  practised  by  Mrs.  Humphiy 
Ward's  Elsmere  brotherhood.  It  has  no  Bible ;  it  culls  its  public 
readings  from  all  literature.  It  has  no  Christ ;  it  desires  to  be  dis- 
tinctly dissociated  from  all  that  we  connect  with  that  name.  Abso- 
lutely, it  breaks  with  the  past  and  appeals  to  men  on  the  simple 
ground  of  modem  life  and  modem  necessities. 

Here  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  old  secularism  brought 
to  perfection  in  the  higher  modem  evolution.  For  it  was  precisely 
its  lack  of  the  historic  sense  which  brought  its.  chief  bewilderments 
upon  its  head.  It  seemed  absolutely  incapable  of  applying  the 
principle  of  development  to  religious  beliefig.  But  assuredly  in  its 
socialistic  form  it  has  blossomed  forth  into  the  Tie  plus  ultra  of 
modernism.  An  institution  which  deliberately  cuts  itself  off  from 
the  human  inheritance  and  plants  itself  in  the  shallow  soil  of  the 
present  stands  confessed  as  a  mere  secular  expediency.  It  is  not  for 
the  ages,  but  for  an  age.  All  the  greatest  human  needs  are  as  old  as 
humanity,  and  the  effort  to  supply  them  has  created  the  grandest  and 
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most  inspiiTDg  afisociations  of  Listory;  To  wilfallj  renounce  the 
gathered  past  in  the  realm  of  religion  is  to  outlaw  oneself  from  the 
legitimate  heirship  of  the  ages  and  to  empty  the  present  of  its  richest 
And  most  potent  inflaences.  To  improve  the  growth  of  a  tree  by 
lopping  off  nnfrnitful  branches  is  the  part  of  the  reformer,  and  may 
never  have  been  more  necessary  than  now  ;  but  to  drain  off  the  sap 
from  the  whole  trunk  is  to  play  the  part  of  a  destroyer.  In  a  world 
so  old  as  ours  no  one  can  take  an  absolutely  fresh  start.  The 
attempt  can  only  be  likened  to  an  act  of  suicide  committed  in  the 
cradle.  It  could  only  be  made  under  the  regnancy  of  the  secular 
spirit. 

As  with  the  past  so  with  the  future.  The  question  of  future  life 
and  immortality  is  one  the  Labour  Church  simply  drops  out  as 
apparently  not  necessary  to  the  fulness  of  the  Labour  religion.  So 
dr  aa  it  is  concerned  the  perspective  of  life  is  determined  by  the 
grave.  Individuals  are  no  doubt  free  to  console  themselves  by  what- 
reminiscences  of  historic  religious  teaching  linger  with  them; 
by  its  absolute  silence  the  new  religion  of  Socialism  declares  that 
the  life  that  now  is  is  suflScient,  and  that  to  live  for  this  life  is  the 
whole  duty  of  man. 

Beyond  doubt  this  is  to  voice  the  sentiment  of  the  entire  new 
ichoal  of  secularism.  In  its  eagerness  to  insist  upon  an  adequate 
vostenance  for  the  body  it  is  ready  to  relinquish  the  hopes  of  the 
tpiit  and  to  deprive  the  bereaved  mourner  of  the  consolations  of  a 
limafter.  Rather  than  weaken  that  spirit  of  discontent  to  which 
it!  appeal  is  made,  it  dashes  the  cup  of  life  from  the  dying  lip 
tod  suffers  the  bruised  and  beaten  victims  of  man's  inhumanity 
to  pf^BS  away  unsustained  by  hope  in  God's  justice  and  mercy. 
If  this  were  not  so  insanely  foolish  it  would  be  infamously 
criminal.  The  same  shallow  political  economy  which  sneers  at 
** thrift"  and  '*  self-help  "  because  they  seem  to  bar  the  way  to  that 
toifwsal  discontent  which  can  alone  produce  the  social  revolution, 
9ti^n  at  the  hope  of  heaven  because  it  seems  to  reconcile  the  poor  to 
^''if  poverty*  It  has  no  bitterer  taunt  to  fling  at  historic  Christianity 
tkia  that  it  has  bribed  the  poor  with  the  promise  of  heaven  and  pre- 
itBtad  revolution  by  fear  of  future  punishment.  Historic  religion  has, 
4  Ujtf  prescribed  **  pills  for  social  earthquakes,"  aud  as  Stat^ 
Sod&Iism  contemplates  nothing  less  than  such  an  earthquake^  it 
iiSDxioiis  to  get  the  patient  to  decline  the  pill.  Historic  religion 
fcw  gi?en  **  drafts  upon  the  hereafter/'  and  as  State  Socialism 
mrea  all  its  portion  here  and  now,  it  is,  in  extreme  cases,  auzions 
^  persuade  the  poor  man  that  there  is  no  hereafter  to  honour  his 
<iwft,  ai>d.  in  all  cases,  that  his  wisdom  lies  in  insisting  upon  the  draft 
kfiiog  drawn  entirely  upon  the  present.  This  plain  and  unvarniahed 
fccalarjftm  holds  the  field  in  the  publications  of  the  socialistic  move- 
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ment ;  it  is  the  food  dished  up  in  weekly  laboar  papers  to  thoasaada 
of  working-class  readers.  The  social  revolution  is  farthered  by  the 
deliberate  sacrifice  of  eternal  hope,  and  the  well-springs  of  faith  are 
being  either  ignorantly  muddied  or  intentionally  poisoned,  in  the 
name  of  the  unemployed,  the  tramp,  and  the  pauper. 

This,  then,  is  the  highest  utterance  of  the  new  secularism.  The 
religion  of  Socialism  has  at  length  articulated  itself,  and  we  now 
understand  that  socialistic  orthodoxy  is  neither  the  amiable  sentiment 
of  the  ''  Christian  Socialist "  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  fierce  atheism 
of  the  red-fiag  revolutionist  on  the  other,  but  a  thorough-paced 
resolve  to  realise  all  the  material  good  of  this  life  by  drawing  upon 
such  of  the  eternal  powers  as  best  suit  that  purpose,  and  passing  by 
the  rest. 

The  air  greatly  wants  clearing,  just  at  present  The  enthusiastic 
Christian  reformer  has  hastened  to  label  himself  a  "  Socialist,"  without 
clearly  seeing  the  kind  of  alliance  to  which  he  is  committing  himself;  * 
while  the  benevolent  politician  airily  explains  that  ^'  we  are  all 
Socialists  now,^'  without  in  the  least  desiring  to  endorse  the  secular 
theory  of  life  which  underlies  the  movement  It  is  too  late  in  the 
day,  happily,  to  revive  the  foolish  terrors  of  religious  bigotry,  and  to 
denounce  Socialism  in  politics  as  equivalent  to  atheism  in  religion. 
But  that  need  not  blind  us  to  the  true  temper  and  spirit  of  the 
socialistic  state  and  its  avowed  advocate. 

These  lines  are  not  written  by  way  of  defence  of  the  historic 
Churches,  or  as  an  argument  for  content  and  do-nothingism.  Far 
from  it.  It  were  better  for  paralysis  to  overtake  a  human  hand  than 
that  it  should  write  anything  to  confirm  and  increase  the  paralysis  of 
the  Churches.  The  splendid  self-abandonment  of  some  of  those  upon 
whom  these  pages  may  seem  to  press  hardly  leaves  without  excuse 
those,  whose  indifference  and  complacency  stamp  them  as  Churchists 
rather  than  Christians,  and  should  silence  the  unchivalrous  tongues  of 
those  who,  while  boasting  of  a  purer  creed  and  a  devouter  spirit,  con- 
template without  horror  and  self-reproach  the  pass  to  which  society  is 
brought  in  this  supreme  juncture.  Between  Catholicism,  dotard^ 
mumbling,  impotent,  and  Protestantism,  young  indeed,  alert  and 
progressive,  but  unsocial  and  sinfully  individualistic,  poor  Humanity 
has  slipped  through  and  lies  by  the  wayside  helpless  and  bleeding. 
The  remedy?  Not  secularism,  however  altruistic;  but  religion^ 
purified  and  applied  to  public  affairs.  All  the  human  possibilities, 
and  all  the  divine  powers  necessary  to  realise  them,  reside  alone  in  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  the  simple  truth  that  the  modem  world 
has  no  other  hope ;  for  no  other  institution  or  group  of  men  can  enlist 
the  same  eternal  powers  and  pour  forth  the  same  compassionate 
healings.  It  is  for  those  who  do  most  truthfully  believe  in  Jesua 
Christ  as  a  living  force  amongst  living  men,  and  who  realise  the 
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gravity  of  the  times  to  bestir  themselves,  and  bring  the  light  and  love 
of  the  Gospel  to  bear  npon  present  ills.  If  they  difibr  from  other 
earnest  reformers  it  will  not  be  in  hate  or  scorn,  bnt  in  deep  desire 
searching  for  the  trae  nnity.  The  Divine  Spirit  is  calling  the  modern 
Charch  to  make  clear  her  social  mission^  and  to  cause  her  members  to 
take  np  the  cross  of  their  social  resp3nsibilitie3.  If  she  will  not  do 
this  she  need  not  wonder  that  brave  and  unselfish  men  turn  from  her 
with  heavy,  perhaps  angry,  hearts,  and  go  sadly  outside  to  a  foredoomed 
defeat. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  break  with  Christ  in  order  to  frankly  admit 

and  eagerly  try  to  amend  the  errors  of  the  historic  Churches.    Neither 

is  it  necessary  to  forsake  the  worship  of  Qod  in  favour  of  that  which 

may  prove  but  the  service  of  Mammon,  in  order  to  acknowledge  the 

good  that  mingles  with  the  new  secularism,  and  to  do  honour  to  the 

martyr-like  devotion  of  some  of  its  adherents.     We  may  agree  to 

denounce  the  too-apparent  worldliness  of  the  wealthy  church-going 

class  without  drifting  with  the  equally  apparent  current  of  secularism 

fletting  in  amongst  the  new  democracy.    The  choice  of  the  near  future 

is  the  choice  between  the  religious  and  the  secular  ideas  of  life.     Our 

present  need  is,  to  understand  and  truly  interpret  the  various  move- 

misatB  which  go  to  make  up  the  modem  ferment,  for 

"  Ev'n  on  Arthur  feU 
CoDf oAioD,  since  he  saw  not  whom  he  foaght. 
For  friend  and  foe  were  shadows  in  the  mist, 
And  friend  slew  friend  not  knowing  whom  he  slew/' 

Walter  Walsh. 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  LONDON  COUNTY 

COUNCIL. 


THERE  is  one  institution  in  London  which  is  visited  by  every 
foreign  student  of  politics  or  economic  science;  which  is 
resorted  to  by  an  almost  constant  stream  of  statesmen  and  economists 
from  every  civilised  country ;  bat  which  is  as  nnfamiliar  to  the 
English  Cabinet  Minister  or  professor  of  political  economy  as  the 
cellars  of  the  British  Museum.  Scarcely  a  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  passes  without  the  appearance,  on  the  dsSa  behind 
the  Chairman's  seat,  of  some  Colonial  Minister  or  American  official, 
some  German  administrator  or  French  economist,  eager  to  study  with 
his  own  eyes  the  municipal  administration  of  the  greatest  city  in  the 
world.  But  during  the  three  years  that  I  have  been  at  Spring 
Gardens  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  ever  seen  as  a  spectator  in  the 
Council  Chamber  any  leading  Conservative  statesman,  any  of  the 
heads  of  our  Civil  Service,  or  wiy  of  our  professors  of  political 
economy.  Neither  Lord  Salisbury  nor  Mr.  Ritchie,  neither  Mr.  Balfour 
nor  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  ever  deigned  to  set  eye^  upon  the 
Frankenstein  creation  which  they  are  now  so  anxious  to  destroy. 
But  this  failure  to  study  the  actual  working  of  the  greatest  mnnicipalf 
experiment  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  is  not  confined  to  the  Con* 
servative  party.  There  have  been,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Council, 
three  successive  Presidents  and  two  successive  Secretaries  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  Not  one  of  these  has  ever  troubled  to  enter  the 
County  Hall  of  the  most  influential  local  governing  body  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  or  to  acquire  the  slightest  personal  familiarity  with  its  work- 
ings. I  once  saw  Sir  George  Trevelyan  looking  on  for  a  few  minntes,. 
and  the  other  day  Mr.  Acland  walked  up  with  Lord  Rosebery  from  a 
November  Cabinet.  But,  with  these  exceptions,  Liberal  Ministers 
and  provincial  Radicals  are  apparently  willing  to  accept  as  Uindly  aa 
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ieir  Ccmservatl^e  oppoDents,  or  as  the  permanent  Civil  servants,  tho 
iptions  of  tbe  Council  which  they  derive  from  the  newspapers. 

Now,  I  ehoalJ  be  the  very  last  person  to  complain  of  the  great 
London  dailies,  which  have  from  the  first  given  the  Council  a  quite 
nnusual  amount  of  space  in  their  cohimnB.  But  it  unfortunately 
happens  that,  under  the  conditions  of  newspaper  existence,  the  jour- 
oaUirt's  account  of  the  Cooncirs  proceedings  is  almost  certain  to  give 
a  liisA  view  of  its  activity.  From  a  report  of  half  a  column  or  so, 
the  reader  gathers  that  the  Council  has  spent  its  time  in  a  somewhat 
acrid  discussion  of  a  petty  personal  grievance,  or  in  a  sharp  debate 
about  a  project  of  fiscal  or  legislative  reform.  A  tart  epigram  by 
Mr.  John  Burns,  or  a  reckless  accusation  against  the  Fire  Brigade  or 
Works  Committee,  makes  better  **copy"  than  the  diy  record  of 
administrative  work  presented  week  by  week,  to  be,  in  most  cases, 
absolutely  ignored  by  the  reporters.  The  result  is  that  the  average 
itizen  has  not  the  faintest  idea  of  what  is  the  real  work  of  the 
Council  or  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  performed* 

Lei  as  take,  as  a  sample,  the  proceedings  of  a  single  week.  The 
of  the  Times  or  the  Daily  Chronicle  (the  daily  papers  giring 
the  fullest  reports  of  the  Council)  had  his  attention  drawn  to  between 
mx  and  nine  points  which  cropped  up  at  the  Toesday  meeting.  The 
ag«oda-paper  for  that  meeting,  which  is  about  of  average  lengthy  is 
now  before  me.  It  consists  of  thirty-one  pages  of  foolscap  print,  con- 
taimog  the  recommendations  of  twenty-eight  committees,  upon  which 
tlie  Ooosicil  is  invited  to  pass  no  fewer  than  12S  separate  resolutions, 
TbeM  vary  in  importance  from  financial  transactions  involving 
Imifedreda  of  thousands  of  pounds,  or  issues  of  policy  a£Fecting  a  whole 
defparttnent^  down  to  the  appointment  of  an  extra  clerk  or  the  sane- 
tiuoing  of  a  sky-sign-  They  concern  every  branch  of  London's 
moniidpal  government,  from  water-supply  to  weights  and  measures, 
from  imLnelliDg  th^  Thames  to  technical  education,  from  cricket- 
etches  to  taxation.  On  all  these  subjects^  moreover,  there  are 
aamaroQB  paragraphs  reporting  the  progress  of  works  already  ordered 
by  tha  Council,  or  describing  action  taken,  as  to  which  no  resolution 
is  raqnired. 

ThU  tmrvey  of  **  London  Week  by  Week  **  it  is,  literally  as  long  as 
««i*vol]ifse  of  a  thirty -one-and- sixpenny  novels  which  is  delivered  to 
^ciy  Councillor  on  Saturday  night,  and  which  forms  the  business  of 
tiui  anaaing  Tuesday's  meeting.  To  dispose  of  this  agenda  in  a 
mngte  dtttng  is  no  light  task,  even  when  the  Council  goes  on,  as  it 
ofkiQ  doea,  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  beyond  its  normal  time  of  four 
Wnm  by  the  clock.  Critics  appalled  at  the  length  of  the  agenda  have 
•otmiiiaes  suggested  that  the  Council  keeps  too  much  in  its  own 
"•ad*,  indf  by  not  delegating  greater  powers  to  its  committees, 
^^(dt  mooh  of  its  work  to  be  done  twice  over.     This,  however,  is 
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not  the  fact  By  far  the  majority  of  the  commiktees'  reports  and 
recommendations  are  adopted  without  a  word.  When  a  committee 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  chairman  and  enjoys  the  confidence  of 
the  Council,  its  work  is  habitually  left  unchallenged,  and  it  often 
happens  that,  for  many  weeks  in  saccession,  not  a  single  criticism  or 
objection  is  made  about  it  in  Council.  When,  however,  a  committee 
elects  an  injudicious  chairman,  or  commits  itself  in  any  way — when, 
indeed,  anything  in  its  department  goes  wrong  from  any  cause  what- 
soever— a  feeling  of  uneasiness  spreads  among  the  other  members  of 
the  Council.  Every  line  of  the  reports  of  that  committee  is  then 
scrutinised,  and  critics  of  all  kinds,  friendly  or  hostile,  spring  to  their 
feet  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  Possibly  the  wisest  go  quietly  to  the 
committee  itself  and  get  their  criticisms  made  where  they  can  be  pro- 
perly sifted  and  considered.  But  there  are  always  enough  of  those 
who  prefer  to  move  amendments  to  specific  recommendations,  even 
when  their  amendments  express  rather  their  general  distrust  of  the 
committee's  wisdom  than  any  reasoned  dissent  from  the  particular 
proposal.  Hence  it  is  not  only  the  newspaper  reports  of  the 
Council's  proceedings  that  are  misleading.  Even  the  visitor  in  the 
Strangers'  Gallery  who  listens  to  the  debates  is  apt  to  carry  away  an 
altogether  false  impression  unless  he  studies  the  agenda-paper  more 
than  the  speeches.  He  will  hear  nothing  whatever  about  the 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  work  which  is  progressing  so  smoothly  and 
so  successfully  that  even  the  most  carping  critics  of  the  Opposition 
party  can  find  nothing  to  say  about  it.  The  whole  meeting,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  be  taken  up  with  the  tiny  fractions  momentarily 
labouring  with  some  of  the  manifold  difiiculties  which  beset  the 
reformer's  path.  The  Council,  in  fact,  in  flagrant  disregard  of  the 
old  adage,  not  only  washes  its  dirty  linen  in  public,  but  habitually 
devotes  the  whole  of  its  public  sitting  to  this  purpose. 

If  the  Council  were  as  loquacious  or  as  disputatious  over  all  its 
business,  as  it  is  about  tlie  proposals  of  any  committee  which  has 
temporarily  excited  its  distrust,  the  colossal  and  never-ending  work 
of  governing  five  millions  of  people  would  inevitably  fall  into  arrear. 
I  venture  to  assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  never  has  been  an 
important  public  body  which  is  so  habitually  free  from  arrears  of 
work  as  the  Council.  It  is,  indeed,  a  frequent  occurrence  for  an 
important  subject  to  be  allowed  to  stand  over  for  a  week  or  a  fi>rt- 
night,  either  because  this  is  required  by  statute  or  by  standing  order, 
or  because,  by  common  consent,  it  is  felt  that  extra  notice  should  be 
given.  But  it  is  a  rare  event  for  any  recommendation  of  a  com- 
mittee to  remain  for  more  than  a  fortnight  on  the  paper,  and  four 
times  a  year,  before  adjourning  for  even  the  slightest  recess,  the 
Council  invariably  disposes  of  every  item,  great  or  small,  standing  on 
its  agenda.     The   extraordinary  celerity  and  smoothness  with  which 


greftt  a  mass  of  complicated  basineBS  is  disposed  of  is  to  be  ascribed 

to  the  assidaity  and  skill  with  which  Sir  John   Hutton  presides 

7Qr  the  Council,  and,  secondly,  to  a  simple  mechanical  device  which 

ia  destined,  I  believe,  to  play  a  large  part  in  the  democratic  assemblies 

of  the  future.     From  the  very  outset  of  its  career  the  Council  has 

made  a  free  use  of  the  printing-press*     The   agenda- paper  does  not 

merely   of    bald  notices   of   motion,    req airing    speeches    of 

plftoationp  and  invitiuL^  endless  inquiries  about   the  facts.      Every 

opoaal  is  prefaced  by  a  detailed  statement  of  the  circumstances  and 

as  which  have  led  the  committee  to  that  particular   conclusion. 

This  prefatory  matter  varies,  according  to  the  importance  and  compli- 

of  the  subject,  from  a  couple  of  lines  to  a  couple  of  pages*     It 

on  the  authority  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  alone,  and 

ber  the  Council  nor  the  committee  is  responsible  for  its  terms* 

doubt   it   increases   the   printing  bill.      Bat   the   result  is   that 

bee  of  explanation  are  almost  unknown  in  the  Council*      Every 

member  is  kept   fully  aware   of   what   is  going   on,  and  nineteen- 

twentieths  of  the  resolutions  proposed  commend  themselves  without  a 

[word  of  debate  to  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  whole  assembly* 

Bat  the  weekly  public  meeting  of  the  Council  comprises,  it  need 

aly  bv   said,  only  a  small   part  of  its  work.     To  prepare  the 

reekly  agenda  there  are,  on  an  average,  forty  meetings  of  committees 

ftib-oommittees  filling  up  every  hour  of  the  daytime,  from  ten  or 

frfeven  on  Monday  morning  to  five  or  six  on  Friday  evening,  and  often 

terminating  with   a   *'  view  **  or  inspection  of  a  park,  a  sewer,  or  a 

^■laiigliter-house  on  Saturday  morning. 

The  work  done  by  these  committees  falls  into  two  classes.      By  far 

be  largeat  amount  is  disposed  of  by  the  committee  on  its  own  autho- 

\  rity,  and   never  comes  before  the  Council  at  all.      Whole   sections  of 

administration,  indeed^  such  aa  asylums,  industrial  schools,  and  tech- 

nieal  education,  are  delegated  en  bloc  to  particular  committees,  and  are 

heeid  of  in  Council  only  by  quarterly  or  annual  reports,  which  usually 

go  UirtKigh  without  a  single  word  of  comment.      Even  where  no  such 

expceBa  «id  complete  delegation  has  taken  place,  the  great  bulk  of 

tlie  work  of  administration   goes  on  quietly  in  the  committee  room, 

■od  11  newer  heard   of  outside.     The   Fire    Brigade   Committee,  for 

has  a  brief  report  in  the  Councirs  agenda  every  week,  with 

lips  a  do2en  propoeals  of  one  kind  or  another*      But  these  are 

f\f  the  residuum  out  of  a  committee  agenda'which  habitually  con- 

»  orer  a  hundred  separate  items,  nearly  all  of  which  the  committee 

idee  on   its   own   responsibility.      For  the  week   to  which  I  am 

"■wfcrring,  when  128  resolutions  were  submitted   to  the   Council  no 

fcw«r  than   000  separate  items  came  before   comnutteesi  and   sub- 

^^mmitteet,  who  spent,  in  the  aggregate,  over  GO  hours  in  dealing  with 

^  busiiiefia.     It    is,  I  suppose,  inevitable   that  these  900    itema 
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dealt  with  in  committee ;  the  thirty-one  pages  of  agenda  containing 
128  proposals  laid  before  the  Council ;  and  the  60  honrs  spent 
during  the  week  in  the  steady  grind  of  the  committee-room,  shonld 
make  far  less  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  average  citizen  than  the 
half  a  dozen  speeches,  often  on  insignificant  details,  which  are  reported 
on  the  Tuesday  afternoon.  Yet  it  id  not  on  those  speeches,  but  on 
the  unseen  and  unrecorded  work  which  I  have  described,  that  the  good 
government  of  London  depends. 

The  very  multifariousness  of  the  Council's  work  makes  any  expo- 
sition of  it  within  the  limits  of  an  article  an  almost  impossible  task. 
There  is  no  literary  artifice  by  which  the  reader  can  be  given,  for 
instance,  any  idea  of  the  patient,  silent  devotion  of  the  Asylums 
Committee,  which  never  gets  into  the  papers  at  all  The  annual  report 
of  this  committee  makes,  by  itself,  a  volume  of  147  foolscap  pages,  in 
which  are  summarised  the  results  of  181  sittings,  of  ten  distinct  sub- 
committees, mostly  meeting  at  the  several  asylums.  Week  after 
week  the  members  of  these  sub-committees  journey  out  to  Cane  Hill 
or  Claybury,  Hanwell  or  Banstead,  to  go  through  the  thousand-and- 
one  details  involved  in  the  management  of  five  colossal  institutions, 
the  admission  of  over  3000  lunatics  every  year,  the  careful  scrutiny 
of  those  fit  to  be  restored  to  the  world,  the  vigilant  investigation  of 
every  complaint  or  accident.  And  whilst  London  owes  a  special  debt 
of  gratitude  to  all  the  members  of  this  committee,  there  are  four 
men  upon  it  to  whose  incessant  labours  during  the  past  five  yearn 
vast  improvements  are  due.  It  is  no  light  task  to  spend  a  third  of 
your  days  inspecting  lunatic  asylums,  and  Messrs.  McDougall,  Strong, 
P.  M.  Martineau,  and  Leon  can  Ecarcely  get  off  with  less  than  this 
proportion.  An  annual  expenditure  exceeding  £300,000  passes 
through  their  hands,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  under  their 
zealous  care  the  London  lunatic  asylums  have  become  models  for  the 
world.  The  new  asylum  at  Clay  bury,  which  was  opened  in  1893, 
with  its  magnificent  pathological  laboratory,  now  nearing  completion, 
will  take  rank,  indeed,  among  the  greatest  of  the  many  advances  in 
the  provision  for  the  insane  which  this  generation  has  witnessed. 
And,  to  quote  only  one  of  the  many  instances  of  the  thought  that  is 
now  lavished  on  these  unfortunates  in  our  midst,  the  latest  innovation 
is  the  appointment  of  an  interpreter,  able  to  converse  in  five  foreign 
tongues.  There  is,  it  should  be  explained,  no  system  of  repatriation 
of  lunatics,  and  many  foreigners  are  accordingly  doomed  to  remain 
permanently  in  our  London  asylums.  Some  of  these  can  neither  speak 
nor  understand  a  word  of  English,  and  it  is  a  kindly  thought  of  the 
Asylums  Committee  to  seek  in  some  slight  degree  to  mitigate  the 
awful  mental  loneliness  of  confinement  in  a  foreign  land  by,  at  any 
rate,  providing  some  means  of  occasional  oommunioation. 

Duties  of  similar,  though  less   onerous,  chanlbter  faD    upon 
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lodostrial    and    Reformatory    Scliools    Committee,    which    conducta 

bools  at   Feltham   and   Maybury,  where   600   boys,   rescued  from 

premature  vice  or  crime,  are  boarded,  lodged,  clothed,  edacated  and 

&rtad  oat  in  the  world*     Here^  again,  the  committee  is  practically 

Ropreme/it  being  the  rarest  possible  occurrence  for  even  a  question  to 

asked  in  Council  as  to  their  patiently  laborious  work. 

No    leas    difficult    is  it   to   convey    to    the    average  citizen   any 

Doeption  of  the  enormous  amount  and  importance  of  the  work  done 

iha  Building  Act  Committee.     This  is  no  mere  matter  of  street 

Eitare,  or    lines    of   frontage,  sky-signa  or  the  thickness   of 

-walls,  important  though  these  things  are  in  the  life  of  a  great 

[t^ty.     It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is  to  the  past  neglect  in 

this   department,  more  than  to  aay  other  cause,  that  we  owe  the 

[existence  of  London's  slums  and  rookeries,  with  all  their  evil  outcome 

[of    intemperance,   disease,   and  crime*     London    has   already    spent 

rmilUona  in  clearing  out  the  worst  of  these  plague-spots*     But  until 

[the  other  day  slam-making  was  still  permitted  by  the  law.      Under 

vigilaQt  scrutiny  of  the  Building  Act  Committee,  with  its  weekly 

Ada  containing  over  a  hundred  separate    cases,  an    ever-tighter 

[gTMSp  is  being  kept  on  the  jerry*builder  and  the  house-farmer.     And 

[during  the  session  of  1894,  with  a  dead-Uft  effort  that  hardly  anyone 

lsppreciat^,theConncil  carried  through  Parliament  its  long-desired  new 

Building  Act,  which,  though  sadly  weakened  in  committee^  constitutes 

•one  of  the  moat  important  triumphs  for  London s  progress  that  this 

^g«3neration  has  seen.     What  time  and  thought,  what  work  and  worry 

that  struggle  cost  Dr.  Longstaff  and  the  members  of  his  committee 

tJbe  world  will  never  know  and  never  appreciate.     But  I  venture  to 

ay  that  if   the  Council  had  won  no  other  victory  against  those  who 

^e  advantage  of  London's  weakness  and  London's  poverty  than  this 

Building  Act  it  would   have  amply  deserved  the  gratitude  of 

London's  citi^ena* 

No  leas  gratitude  is  due  to  the  Public  Health  and  Housing  Com- 
mittee, for  its  unceasing,  patient  struggle  to  deal  with  the  slums 
which  past  neglect  has  created.  With  386,973  persons  registered  at 
the  censtia  as  living  in  one-roomed  homes,  and  no  fewer  than 
S2S,9it  in  the  officially  recognised  overcrowded  condition  of  two  or 
more  to  a  room  ;  with  over  30,000  men  and  women  nightly  destitute 
^  aay  other  abode  than  the  common  lodging^honse  or  the  casual 
^wd,  the  problem  of  re-housing  London's  poor  is  the  most  gigantic  that 
^  world  haa  ever  seen.  This,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  duties  which 
Wd  Saliabory  airily  proposes  to  entrust  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Pariah  authorities,  ileanwhile,  however,  Lord  Salisbury's  own  Govern- 
^a|  has  placed  the  duty  on  the  broader  shoulders  of  the  County 
^^Qcil,  and  even  these  groan  under  the  load.  But  a  valiant  effort  has 
■•*  madeu     The  Cooncirs  common  lodging-house  at  Shelton  Street, 


i;;g  the  coxtemporahy  hevieiv. 

Drury  Lane,  has  become  a  model  for  the  world  ;  whole  colonies  of  work- 
ing-class dwellings  are  rising  np  in  Bethnal  Green,  Deptford,  Green- 
wich, and  ten  acres  of  the  Millbank  Prison  site  have  been  seenred  for 
the  same  purpose.  Even  more  important,  perhaps,  in  ultimate  effect  has 
been  the  CJommittee's  partly  successful  struggle  to  increase.the  facilities 
for  working  men  and  women  to  live  in  the  suburban  belt.  The 
inquiry  which  is  now  being  conducted  into  the  facilities  for 
locomotion  from  one  part  of  London  to  another  promises  to  open  np 
an  altogether  new  vista  of  hope,  whilst  the  concessions  in  the  way  of 
workmen's  trains  and  cheap  fares  which  the  pertinacity  of  Mr. 
Beachcroft  and  the  Rev.  Fleming  Williams  has  already  extracted 
from  some  of  the  railway  companies,  are  among  the  Council's 
greatest  triumphs.  Still  greater  triumphs,  which  can  never  be 
recounted,  have  been  won  in  the  improvement  of  sanitary  adminis- 
tration all  over  London.  Here  the  Council  has  no  direct  power.  But 
by  quietly  and  persistently  ''  pegging  away ''  at  the  somnolent 
vestries ;  by  expert  criticism  and  tactful  handling ;  above  all,  by  the 
devoted  zeal  and  service  of  Dr.  Shirley  Murphy  and  his  staff,  the 
standard  of  sanitation  in  every  comer  of  London  has  risen  in  the  last 
five  years  to  an  almost  incredible  degree.  Two  pieces  of  statistical 
evidence  are  typical  of  much  that  is  incapable  of  reduction  to  figures. 
The  enforcement  of  the  public  health  laws  in  a  crowded  city  depends, 
in  the  main,  on  the  number  of  sanitary  inspectors.  These  officers 
are  appointed  by  the  parochial  authorities.  When  the  Council  came 
into  existence,  there  were,  in  all  London,  only  about  100  such  inspectors. 
Under  the  Council's  patient  pressure  the  number  has  been  doubled, 
and  to-day  there  are  208  at  work.  No  less  important  is  the  provision 
of  a  constant  water  supply,  instead  of  an  intermittently  filled  and 
usually  foul  cistern.'  In  March,  1889,  only  423,567  houses  oat  of 
748,773  in  the  Metropolitan  water  companies'  districts  enjoyed  this 
boon.  In  March  last,  the  number  had  risen  to  613,187.  Of  all  the 
houses  in  London  78*7  per  cent,  are  now  on  constant  supply,  over 
100,000  having  been  added  in  the  past  three  years. 

The  most  popular  of  all  the  departments  of  the  Council's  work  is 
undoubtedly  that  of  the  Parks  Committee,  and  in  this  great  branch 
of  administration  the  Council — to  the  bewilderment  of  the  West  End^ 
which  knows  only  the  Eoyal  parks  managed  by  ''  George,  Banger  " — 
has  won  universal  approval.  In  no  department  is  the  comparison 
with  the  work  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  more  striking. 
The  following  interesting  statistics  show  that  during  the  five  and 
three-quarter  years  of  the  Council's  administration,  a  new  open  space- 
has  been  secured,  on  an  average,  every  two  months.  Every  week 
that  the  Council  has  lived  it  has  added  between  three  and  four  acre& 
to  l«ondoii'9  breftthing;-ground0  and  playing-fields. 
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London's  Open  Spaces  u^ultr  the  Metrojxditan  Board  of  Works. 


T«tr  ending  3  lut  December. 


1884^ 

1885* 

1886* 

1887 

1888 


Nnmber  of 

•eparato 

Open  SjwceB. 


31 
}  32 
t    83 


Total  increase  in  four] 
jaars  (not  counting  [ 
the  parks  transferred  i 
in  1887) J 


42 
43 


Acreage. 


1808  i  436 
1834  I  436 
1856  I  436 

2,506 

2,678 


334 


Annaal 
Expenditure  . 


Permanent 
Outdoor  Stafl*. 


£ 
21,851 
23,222 
17,573 


£ 
18,301 
18,301 
18,301 


40,305 
42,396 


95 
100 
100 


122 
122 
122 


238 
278 


2,244 


61 


•  The  five  parks  transferred  from  the  Office  of  Works  in  1887  are  separately  stated 
for  1884-86. 

London's  Open  Spaces  under  the  Count f/  Council, 


TawmdliicSltt  March. 

Kamberof 

•eparate 
Open  Sp^icee. 

Acreage. 

Annual 
Expenditure. 

Permarent 
Outdoor  Siaff. 

£ 

1890 

48 

2,985 

52,751 

400 

1891 

60 

3,007 

58,900 

438 

1892 

64 

3,112 

67,249 

548 

1893 

67 

3,228 

82,992 

608 

1894 

73 

3,594 

87,496 

650 

Dec.  1894 

75 

3,647 

•90,965 

679 

Total   increase    in    six] 

yean  from  Dec.  31, 
1888,  to  Dec  1894.     j 

82 

1,069 

57,569 

401 

▲f  erage  annual  increase 
during  last  four  years  - 
ofM.B.W.       .     .    .) 

I'i 

83J 

501 

m 

Average  annual  increase  ] 

donog  first  six  years 
1    o(L.C.C J 

7 

178i 

9,594* 

66$ 

Bat  the  vigoar,  inteUigencei  and  iDgenaity  of  the  Council's  park 
•dnunistration  have  been  even  greater  than  its  success  in  adding  to 
^  open-space  area.  By  the  wonderfolly  liberal  provision  of  cricket- 
P^tehes,  football-grounds,  tennis-courts,  and  gymnasia  for  girls 
^  Well  as  for  boys ;  by  the  supply  of  lavatories  and  free  public 
^▼cniences  for   both  sexes;  by  the  very  succeEsful  regulation  of 

*  Estimate. 
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the  refreshment  tarifb ;  by  the  abolition  of  the  charge  for  chairs ; 
and,  above  all,  by  the  plentiful  supply  of  music  in  the  summer 
months  by  the  Councirs  own  uniformed  band  (at  an  estimated 
cost,  during  the  coming  season,  of  over  £8000),  the  use  and  popu- 
larity of  the  Council's  parks  among  the  masses  has  enormously 
increased.  Other  classes  are  no  less  loud  in  their  praise.  Bank  clerks 
are  not  usually  very  "  advanced  "  in  their  political  views,  but  I  have 
been  more  than  once  thanked  in  City  banking  houses  by  enthusiastic 
skaters  for  the  care  taken  by  the  Council  to  promote  the  greatest  possible 
enjoyment  of  the  ice.  The  Council,  in  short,  by  common  consent,  has 
proved  itself  a  wise  and  successful  administrator  of  London's  treasure 
in  open  spaces,  and,  though  there  is  nothing  for  which  money  is 
more  liberally  voted,  it  has  all  been  accomplished  at  an  infinitesimal 
extra  cost.  The  increase  of  charge  in  the  six  years  does  not  amount 
to  a  rate  of  a  halfpenny  in  the  pound,  and  comes  almost  exactly  to 
threepence  per  head  per  annum  on  the  whole  population.  Once  in 
four  months  every  Londoner  is  invited,  in  efiect,  to  "  put  a  penny  in 
the  slot"  of  the  Councirs  money-box,  and  to  obtain,  in  return, 
nicer  walks  for  his  wife  and  himself,  more  playing  fields  for  the 
babies,  cricket  and  football  for  his  boys,  a  free  gymnasium  for  his 
girls,  and  music  for  the  family  party  just  at  the  times  that  they 
can  enjoy  it. 

Second  only  to  the  Parks  for  vigorous  growth  and  successfol 
administration,  the  Council  may  be  proud  of  the  record  of  its  Fire 
Brigade.  Oddly  enough,  it  is  just  in  this  department  that  the 
Council  has  been,  ever  since  the  retirement  of  Sir  Eyre  Massey  Shaw, 
most  bitterly  attacked.  Lord  Salisbury  supposes,  as  do  many  fre- 
quenters of  West-end  drawing-rooms,  that  the  Council's  quarrel  with 
that  distinguished  diner-out  was  due  to  his  insistance,  against  ignorant 
and  meddlesome  opposition,  on  the  efficiency  of  his  department.  It 
is  time  that  the  truth  should  be  known.  Under  Captain  Shaw's 
rigime  the  Fire  Brigade  failed  altogether  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  needs  of  London  ;  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  engaged 
in  a  futile  struggle  with  the  insurance  companies,  allowed  their 
expenditure  on  the  Fire  Brigade  amid  a  rapidly  growing  popnlatbn 
positively  to  decline ;  the  Superintendent  acquiesced,  year  after  year, 
in  an  inadequacy  which  was  a  standing  danger  to  tiie  Metropolis ; 
and  under  his  lax  rule,  moreover,  there  grew  up  a  system  of  ofllcers 
accepting  presents  from  contractx)rs  and  undertaking  work  for  private 
employers,  such  as  no  diligent  administrator  would  have  endured 
and  no  vigilant  committee  would  have  permitted.  It  was  high 
time  that  a  change  was  made.  How  great  has  been  the  progress 
since  Sir  Eyre  Massey  Shaw  threw  up  his  place  in  disgust  at  the 
Council's  innovations,  the  following  table  will  show : 
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I%e  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  under  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 


Tctf«Bdinf31rtDee. 

Antboriwd 
Sufll 

1884 

672 

1886 

672 

1886 

672 

1S87 

674 

1888 

674 

Total   increase 
four  jears 

inl 

2 

Land 
Fire<^ngine 

SUtiODS. 


55 
55 
65 
55 
65 


Hote-cort 
Stttioni. 

Fire-«tcap« 
Sutions. 

23 

127 

26 

127 

26 

127 

27 

127 

27 

127 

4 

0 

Annual  coit. 

£ 
119,937 
117,877 
115.360 
112,697 
119.460 


decrease 
477 


The  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  under  the  County  Council. 


TtarcndiBf  sift  March. 


^^;:lkSr'   ^nnnalco^. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
Dec.  1894 


Increase  in  six  years 
(from  Dec.  1888 
to  Dec.  1894). 

ATerage  increase 
during  four  years 
under  M.B.W. 

ATerage  increase  in 
six  years  nnder 
L.C.C.       .    . 


30,290 


decrease 
119i 


Along  with  this  increase  has  gone  a  no  less  satisfactory  growth  in 
^  supply  of  those  ingenious  but  expensive  mechanical  contrivances 
which  enable  the  fireman's  hose  to  be  affixed  directly  to  the  high- 
I**«Bare  water-mains.  When  the  Council  came  into  existence  there 
^«e  only  8807  of  these  '*  hydrants ''  in  all  London.  At  the  present 
*">>•  there  are  18,711.  The  result  of  all  this  increased  efficiency  is 
^Whiogly  demonstrated  in  the  statistics  of  fires.  The  total  number 
^  OQtbieaks,  which  no  fire  brigade  can  diminish,  goes  steadily  up. 

*  Sstimate. 
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In  1884  there  were  every  day  six  outbreaks  ;  in  1893,  nearly  nine. 
But  the  proportion  of  these  outbreaks  which  are  allowed  to  reaoh 
any  considerable  dimensions  has,  nnder  the  Council's  rule,  steadily 
fallen.  In  the  five  years  between  1884  and  1888,  when  Captain  Shaw 
and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  were  in  power,  seventy-two  oat 
of  every  1000  fires  grew  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  classified  as 
*•  serious."  Between  1889  and  1893,  the  corresponding  proportion 
was  only  sixty ;  a  reduction  of  no  less  than  16  per  cent.  Ten 
years  ago  one-eleventh  of  the  outbreaks  became  "serious";  to-day 
the  proportion  is  one-twentieth.  Lord  Salisbury,  at  Hatfield,  may 
not  appreciate  this  diminution  in  the  chance  of  his  being  burnt  in 
his  bed,  but  the  great  majority  of  Londoners,  who  dwell  in  crowded 
tenement  houses  do  not  fail  to  realise  its  importance. 

But  the  protection  of  London  from  fire  can  never  attain  perfection 
so  long  as  four  distinct  authorities  jostle  each  other  at  every  out- 
break. The  Council's  fire  brigade  has  to  secure  the  co-operation,  not 
only  of  Mr.  Asquith's  police  and  of  the  insurance  companies' 
"  London  Salvage  Corps,"  but  also  of  the  eight  competbg  water 
companies.  This  brings  us  to  a  further  problem.  For  over  two 
years  the  Council's  Water  Committee  has  been  quietly  grappling  with 
its  colossal  task,  the  difficulties  of  which  cannot  all  be  publicly  stated, 
and  are  consequently  not  realised  by  impatient  reformers  outsida 
Now,  at  last,  afber  much  anxious  inquiry  and  deliberation,  the  com- 
mittee sees  its  labours  near  fruition  in  the  presentation  to  Parliament 
of  eight  Bills  for  the  purchase  of  the  water  companies'  undertakings^ 
on  terms  equitable  alike  to  the  shareholders  and  the  public.  During 
the  next  few  mouths  the  battle  will  be  fought  in  the  committee-room 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  against  all  the  forensic  talent  and  expert 
energy  which  wealth  can  enrol  in  the  defence  of  monopoly  rights. 
But  the  Council  has  no  intention  of  putting  its  head  helplessly  im 
the  lion's  mouth.  The  water  companies  have  been  beaten  before, 
and  may,  in  a  democratic  Parliament,  be  beaten  again.  The  Thames 
is  not  the  only,  nor  even  the  best,  source  of  London's  supply,  and 
when  the  time  comes  the  Water  Committee  will  show  that  its  pro- 
longed investigations  for  the  protection  of  the  ratepayers  have  not 
been  thrown  away. 

I  must  pass  over  with  a  mere  mention  some  of  the  other  com- 
mittees, whose  work^  though  often  less  exciting,  is  no  less  onerous  and 
important.  The  Parliamentary  Committee,  where  the  devotion  and 
ingenuity  of  Mr.  Charles  Harrison  and  Mr.  McEinnon  Wood  daily  and 
hourly  struggle  to  safeguard  London's  interests  against  the  railway  ancF 
ground  landlord  monopolists ;  the  Bridges  Committee,  with  its  colossal 
engineering  experiment  of  driving  a  tunnel  under  the  Thames  in 
compressed  air;  the  Improvements  Committee,  struggling  with  ito 
flcanty  resources  to  cope  with  London's  ever*growing  traffic ;  tihe 
Thames  Gonservanpy  (now  the  Bivers)  Committee   which  has  woik 
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for  London  the  right  to  representatioii  on  the  Thames  Conservancy 
Board,  and  incidentally  revolntionised  that  anonmloofi  body;  tbe 
Main  Drainage  Committee,  which  has  pnriOed  the  river  itself;  tbe 
Corporate  Property  Committee,  managing  the  Council 'a  estates  worth 
over  two  millions,  and  keeping  up  a  vigilant  scrutiny  of  all  charitable 
endowments;  the  Finance  Committee,  whose  admirable  administra- 
tion, praised  even  by  the  City  and  the  purists  at  the  Treasury,  leaves 
not  ft  single  point  for  criticism  in  the  Council  a  Onancial  trauaactions, 
imd  has  carried  Metropolitan  Stock  up  to  within  a  few  points  of 
ConaoU  ;  the  Local  Government  and  Taxation  Committeej  fighting  in- 
eoBsatitly  to  secure  a  uniform  basis  of  valuation  for  London,  and  con- 
verting even  the  local  assessment  committees  to  its  views;  the  Pablic 
Control  Committee,  wielding  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  municipal 
powers  over  baby-farms  and  ooal-snpply,  shop  hours  and  petroleum  ; 
the  Stores  Committee,  with  its  1 800  separate  annual  contracts ;  the 
Highways  Committee,  whose  battle  for  the  tramways  bas  put  at  least 
a  million  sterling  into  the  pockets  of  the  London  ratepayer  \  the 
General  Purposes  Committee — half  revising  Cabinet,  half  *'  maid-of* 
all-work*' to  the  others — all  these^not  to  speak  of  special  committees 
for  particular  purposes,  take  their  part  in  the  great  organiaation  by 
which  London  rules  its  corporate  life. 

If  it  be  asked  what  new  thing  the  present  Council  has  done,  apart 
from  extending  the  first  Councils  work,  1  think  we  may  with  some 
confidence  refer  to  the  starting  of  its  department  of  Technical 
Edocation.  The  circnmstances  of  London  differ  so  much  from  those 
of  other  cities  and  counties,  the  difficulties  and  complications  of  its 
educational  problems  are  so  great,  the  chaos  of  unco-ordinated 
ibaihorities  is  so  bewildering,  that  the  first  Council  may  well  be 
axcmed  for  not  immediately  adding  Technical  Education  to  all  its 
other  duties.  But  the  second  Council  grappled  with  the  problem  in 
ilB  very  first  summer.  Having  been,  from  the  outset,  Chairman  of 
tbe  Special  Committee  and  then  of  the  Technical  Education  Board, 
to  which  the  Council  has  delegated  its  educational  functious,  I  am 
diaqo&Ufied  from  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  tbe  success  of  this  new 
departure.  But  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  we  have  made  good 
xxm  of  our  time.  The  Technical  Education  Board,  which  carries  on  this 
part  of  the  Council's  work,  has  already  established  a  comprehensive 
'*  tdiolarahip  ladder  '*  from  the  Board  School  right  up  to  the  highest 
leohnical  college,  the  best  art  schools,  and  the  university  ;  it  has  done 
mocb,  by  its  liberal  grants  and  skilled  inspection,  to  develop  and 
improve  the  various  **  Polytechnics  *'  now  growing  all  over  the 
Metropolis;  under  the  expert  guidance  of  Dr.  Garnett  it  has  worked 
s  beiu^fioent  revolution  in  the  evening  science  and  tech  oology  classes, 
and  made  more  practical  the  instruction  in  these  subjects  given  in 
the  public  secondary  schools  \  whilst  the  London  Schools  of  Art  are, 
under  its  fostering  care,  springing  into  new  life.      By  the  appointment^ 
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as  its  art  advisers,  of  such  expert  craftsmen  as  Mr.  (George  Frampton, 
A.B.A.^  and  Mr.  William  Lethaby,  a  distinguished  sculptor  and  a  no 
less  distinguished  architect,  the  Board  has  shown  how  keenly  it  is 
alive  to  the  need  for  a  thorough  reorganisation  of  the  ^'  arts  and 
crafts*'  side,  and  we  need  not  now  despair  of  London  one  day 
possessing  a  Municipal  Art  School  to  rival  that  of  Birmingham. 
Nor  have  the  women  and  girls  been  forgotten.  Besides  sharing  in 
all  the  preceding  advantages,  they  enjoy  a  special  department  of 
their  own.  The  Board  has  set  up  three  '^  Schools  of  Domestic 
Economy "  (shortly  to  be  increased  to  five)  which  intercept  the 
maidens  of  thirteen  who  would  otherwise  be  leaving  school  to 
"  take  a  little  place " ;  it  has  started  at  Battersea  a  Domestic 
Economy  Training  School,  which  is  already  turning  out  skilled 
teachers  accustomed  to  the  housekeeping  of  the  London  poor ;  and, 
by  a  permanent  staff  of  qualified  instructors  in  cookery,  dress- 
making, laundry  work  and  hygiene,  it  has  given  thousands  of 
lessons  in  these  subjects  to  groups  of  working  women  in  all  parts  of 
London,  who  are  too  old  or  too  poor,  too  hard-worked  or  too 
apathetic  to  take  advantage  of  any  existing  institutions. 

But  the  Technical  Education  Board  has  a  special  interest  for  those 
who  contemplate  with  alarm  the  ever-growing  work  of  a  Council 
having  to  govern  a  population  of  5,000,000.  It  was  felt  on  all 
sides  that  to  add  to  the  Council's  weekly  agenda  so  new  and  com- 
plicated a  business  as  the  co-ordination  and  development  of  the 
myriad  separate  bodies  already  at  work  in  London's  intermediate 
education  would  not  result  in  good.  The  Council,  moreover,  realised 
the  need  of  calling  to  its  aid  in  this  new  task  educational  experts  and 
representatives  of  other  organisations.  A  composite  Board  was 
accordingly  formed,  consistiDg  of  twenty  Councillors  and  fifteen 
others,  all  appointed  annually  by  the  Council,  but  nominated,  as 
regards  thirteen,  by  the  London  School  Board,  the  Cify  and  Guilds 
Institute,  the  City  Parochial  Trustees,  the  London  Trades  Council, 
the  Head-masters'  Association,  and  the  National  Union  of  Teachers. 
To  this  Board  the  Council  delegates  its  educational  powers,  and  hands 
over  annually  such  funds  as  it  chooses  to  appropriate  to  this  purpose. 
The  Board  reports  its  proceedings  quarterly  for  the  Council's  infor- 
mation, but  exercises  an  unfettered  discretion  as  to  the  conduct  of  its 
work.  This  arrangement,  which  is  now  nearly  two  years  old,  baa 
hitherto  given  aniversal  satisfaction.  In  the  formation  and  position 
of  the  Technical  Education  Board  we  may  find  a  useful  hint  as  to  the 
best  means  of  coping  with  the  new  duties,  such  as  water  supply  and 
tramways,  police,  hospitals,  and  docks,  which  must  inevitably  fall  in 
the  future  to  a  representative  public  authority  able  to  command  the 
confidence  of  the  London  electorate.  And  just  as  the  Council  already 
delegates  its  powers  to  the  Asylums  Committee  and  the  Technioal 
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EdocatioQ  Board,  it  appears  probable  that>  in  other  departments  even 
of  ita  present  work,  the  existing  tacit  devolution  of  particular  branches 
of  •dministration  npon  specially  trusted  committees  will  gradtially 
ttname  an  explicit  and  formal  shape. 

But  the  branch  of  the  Coancirs  work  which  has  attracted  the 
greateat  interest  has  nndonbtedly  been  its  labour  policy^  and  its 
dstabUahment  of  a  separate  Works  Committee.  Here  the  present 
Council  has,  in  the  short  space  of  under  three  years,  done  much  to 
aettle,  by  actual  experience,  some  of  the  most  diflBcult  problems  of 
pnblic  administration. 

Let  as  take  first  what  is  known  as  the  **  Fair  Wages  Movement/' 
which  was,  for  several  years,  constantly  made  a  ground  of  ridicule 
and  denunciation  by  the  Councirs  critics*  Seldom  has  a  policy  so 
btttarty  abused  been  so  quickly  and  triumphantly  saccesaful.      After 

\  prolonged  discussion,  repeated   at  intervals  during  four  years,  it  has 

I  become  settled  policy  to  pay,  in  each  trade,  the  recognised  trade 
union  rate  of  wages,  and  in  no  case  less  than  6d,  an  hour  to  adult 
uea,  or  18«»  a  week  to  adult  women.      At  first  this  was  thought  a 

^dreadful  business.  Many  persons  unfamiliar  with  the  actual  practice 
of  industrial  life  imagined  that  the  common  phrase,  ^'  trade-union 
wages/'  involved  something  quite  new  in  wage  adjustments.  Even 
I^ord  Farrer  tried  to  rouse  the  public  to  believe  that,  in  adopting  the 
principle  of  trade- union  wages  the  Council  "  will  lose  its  indepen- 
ftenoei  it  will  be  run  by  the  trades  unions,  and  will   be  bound  hand 

^liid  foot  to  obey  their  orders,"* 

It  IB  difficult  to  realise  that  Lord  Farrer  believed — or  certainly 
laade    his    readers   believe — that  **  trade-union   wages''  meant  just 

'  vliateTer  the  trade  unions  might  choose  to  ask  for.  Every  one  who 
has  any  personal  aaiuaintance  with  industrial  life  knows  that  *'  trade- 
uioei  w^ea  *'  is,  in  every  organised  industry,  a  well-understood 
tiprewon,  denoting,  not  any  visionary  demand,  but  the  actual  rate 
•greed  to,  more  or  leas  explicitly,  by  the  representatives  of  the 
amnriafrd  employers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  trade-union  executives  on 
tiki  oUier,  What  was  proposed,  and  what  has  been  done,  is  the 
hkiertioDf  in  the  Council's  own  standard  list  of  wages,  of  the  rates 
prorad,    after    exhaustive    inquiry,   to   be    actually    recognised   and 

*  ictcypted  by  the  leading  employers  in  each  particular  trade  within 
i^h#  handoa  district.  In  the  whole  of  the  building  trades^  for 
balftooe,  which  comprise  three-fourths  of  the  Councirs  work,  the 
^nnioQ  rates  of  wages  were  found   embodied   in    an  elaborate 

formal    treaty    oonoluded     between    the    London   .Master    Builders^ 

^  tnoriatinn  and  the  London  Building  Trades'  Federation, 

^Tilli  regard  to  unskilled  labour,  the  case  is  otherwise.     Here^  in 
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most  cases,  no  generally  recognised  trade-nnion  rafce  exists.  The 
Council,  fortified  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  same  effect,  has  taken  the  position  that  it  is  undesirable,  what- 
ever the  competition,  that  any  of  its  employees  should  receive  less 
than  the  minimum  required  for  efficient  and  decent  existence.  See- 
ing that  Mr.  Charles  Booth  places  the  actual  ^'  poverty  line  "  in 
London  at  regular  earnings  of  21s.  per  week,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  Council's  ''moral  minimum  "  of  24s.  for  men  and  18s.  for  women 
errs  on  the  side  of  luxury  or  extravagance.  But,  unlike  the  Council's 
wage  for  skilled  workmen,  it  is  more  than  is  actually  paid  by  many 
conscientious  employers ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  above  the  rate  at 
which  the  Council  could  obtain  similar  labour,  if  it  chose  to  disregard 
all  other  considerations.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  wisdom 
of  this  labour  policy  it  is  now  a  matter  of  common  consent  that  it 
has  worked  smoothly  and  with  marked  success.  The  ''  Moderate  " 
minority  in  the  Council  disclaim  aU  idea  of  reversing  it.  Nor  has 
it  led  to  any  ruinous  increase  in  the  labour  bill.  In  1889  the  average 
pay  of  the  wage-staff  taken  over  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  was  £75  per  annum.  In  1894,  after  five  years,  this  average 
had  risen  to  £78,  or  exactly  four  per  cent.  The  wage  statistics  of 
the  Government  Labour  Gazette  how  many  trades  which  have  secured 
a  far  greater  advance  from  private  employers  in  the  same  period. 

The  principle  involved  in  this  policy  is  easily  stated.  Public  offices 
may  be  filled  in  one  of  two  ways.     We  may,  on  the  one  hand,  practi- 
cally put  the   places  up   to   auction,   taking  those  candidates  who 
offer  to  do  the  work  for  the  lowest  wages.     Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
we   may  first   fix   the  emoluments,  and  then  pick  the  best  of  the 
candidates  coming  forward  on  those  terms.     When  we  want  brain- 
workers  of   any   kind,  every  one  agrees  that    the  latter  policy  is 
the  only  safe  one.     We  do  not  appoint  as  a  judge  the  lawyer  who 
offers  to  take  the  place  at  the  lowest  rate.     No  one  would  tiiink  of 
inviting  competitive  tenders  from  clergymen  as  to  the  price  at  which 
they  would  fill  a  vacant  bishopric.     A  town  or  county  council  which 
bought  its  engineer  or  its  medical  officer  in  the  cheapest  market 
would,  by  common  consent,  make  a  very  bad  bargain.     In  all  these 
cases  we  have  learnt,  by  long  and  painful  experience,  that  there  is  so 
much  difference  between  competence  and  incompetence,  that  we  do 
not  dream  of  seeking  to  save  money  by  taking  the  candidate  who 
offers  his  services  at  the  lowest  rate.     Unfortunately,  many  worthy 
people  who  realise  this  aspect  of  brain-work,  because  they  belong 
themselves  to  the  brain-working  class,  are  unconscious  that  it  applies 
no  less  forcibly  to  mechanical  labour.     They  will  pay  any  price  for  a 
good  architect,  but  are  apt  to  regard  bricklayers  and  masons  as  all 
equally  ''  common  workmen."     The  consequence  is  that,  owing  to  the 
extraordinary  ignorance  of  the  middle  and  upper  class  about  the 
actual  life  of  the  handicraft  trades,  it  has  gradually  become  accepted 
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•s  good  basiness  thati  though  you  must;  take  all  poaaible  trouble  in 
choosing  your  manager,  it  is  safe  and  right  to  buy  wage-labour  at  the 
lowest  market  rates*  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  ia  aa  great  a 
relative  diffen^nce  between  one  painter  or  plasterer  and  another,  as 
tliepe  is  between  one  architect  or  manager  and  another.  If  the 
pressure  of  competition  is  shifted  from  the  plane  of  quality  to  the 
plane  of  cheapness,  all  economic  experience  telis  us  that  the  result  is 
incompetency,  scamped  work^  the  steady  demoralisation  of  the  crafta- 
man,  and  all  the  degradation  of  sweating.  When  a  man  engages  a 
coachman  or  a  gardener,  he  understands  this  well  enough,  and  never 
for  a  moment  thinks  of  hiring  the  cheapest  who  presents  himself. 
Even  the  sharpest  pressed  employer  does  not  entrust  expensive 
machinery  to  the  mechanic  who  oflfers  to  take  the  least  wages.  The 
London  County  Council,  realising  it  more  vividly  than  some  bodies 
leas  in  touch  with  the  actual  facts  of  industrial  life,  applies  the 
principle  all  round.  Whether  the  post  to  be  tilled  be  that  of  an 
•rchitect  or  a  carpenter,  the  wage  to  be  paid  is  first  fixed  at  a 
raid  8a0icient  to  attract  the  best  class  of  men  in  the  particular  occu- 
putioii.  Then  the  most  competent  candidate  that  can  be  found  ia 
eboi&fttL  Competition  among  the  candidates  works  no  less  keenly 
tiian  before ;  but  it  is  competition  tending  not  to  reduce  the  price, 
thereby  lowering  the  standard  of  life  throughout  the  nation,  but  to 
enhance  efficiency »  and  thus  really  to  lessen  the  cost  of  production. 

With  regard  to  the  lowlier  grades  of  labour  a  further  consideration 

caters  in.     It   may  be  economically  permissiblej  under  the   present 

inisatton  of  industry,  for  a  private  employer  to  pay  wages  upon 

ch,  as  he  perfectly  well  knows,  it  is  impossible  for  the  worker  to 

attttn  himself  or  herself  in  efficiency.      But  when  a  Board  of  Poor 

Guardians  finds  itself  rescuing  from  starvation,  out  of  the  Poop 

B,  women  ftctually  employed  by  one  of  its  own  contractors  to  make 

I  workhouse  clothing,  at  wages  insufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul 

(tber,  even  the  most  rigorous  economist  would  admit  that  some- 

waa  wrong.     The  London  County  Council,  responsible  as  it  is 

the  health  of  the  people  of  London,  declines  to  use  its  position  as 

eotployer  deliberately  to  degrade   that   health   by  paying  wages 

*^W|<rtikIy  and  flagrantly  insufficient  for  maintenance,  even  if  competi- 

^ioti  drireo  down  rates  to  that  pitch.     What  economist,  now  that  the 

'Ages  Fund  is  dead  and  buried,  will  venture  to  declare  this  action 

aic? 

So  Ear,  indeed,  m  the   Councirs   action   from  being   economically 

1.  as  is  commonly  supposed  in  West-end  drawing-rooms,  that 

« ia  ^cacttv  what  the  instructed  '*  orthodox  "  economist  recommends. 

Wlieo  the  issue  was  explicitly  raised  last  August  at  the  Economic 

^^f&m  of  Uie  Dritifth  Association  there  was  not  a  single  dissentient 

^^^    Even  the  Times  now  holds  its  peace.     The  economic  heretics^ 

^KIL  UtVIL,  K 
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in  fact,  are  those  who,  in  flat  defiance  of  Adam  Smith,  McCalloch, 
Mill,  and  Marshall  alike,  persist  in  assuming  that  there  is  some 
obligatory  "  law "  that  the  pressure  of  competition  ought,  without 
interference  from  man,  to  be  allowed  so  to  act  as  to  degrade  the 
standard  of  life  of  the  whole  community. 

It  must  equally  be  put  to  the  credit  of  the  present  Council  that  it 
has  settled  the  "  Fair  Wages  "  question  for  its  contractors  as  well  as 
for  itself.  Many  town  councils  up  and  down  the  country  are  still 
labouring  with  this  issue,  which  London  has  at  last  got  rid  of.  All 
firms  tendering  for  the  Councirs  work  are  required  to  specify  the 
wages  they  pay  for  each  particular  craft.  If  the  work  is  to  be 
executed  within  the  London  district,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  see 
whether  these  rates  correspond  with  those  in  the  Councirs  Standard 
List.  If  the  work  is  to  be  done  elsewhere,  it  is  found,  in  practice, 
quite  possible  to  ascertain,  by  inquiry  of  the  proper  local  officers  of 
the  associations  of  employers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  trade  unions 
on  the  other,  whether  the  proposed  rates  are  really  those  current  in 
the  district.  Firms  accusing  themselves  of  payiug  less  than  these 
rates  are  informed  of  the  fact,  as  a  reason  why  their  tenders  are  not 
accepted,  and  have,  therefore,  full  opportunity  of  correcting  any 
injustice.  This  system  works  smoothly  and  well.  The  good  con- 
tractors fall  easily  into  line  with  it,  and  most  of  the  minority  of 
Councillors  who  honestly  believed  it  to  be  impossible  of  execution, 
now  recognise  that  they  were  mistaken.  Here,  again,  the  key-note 
of  the  -Councirs  policy  is,  not  the  abolition  of  competition,  but 
the  shifting  of  its  plane  from  mere  cheapness  to  that  of  industrial 
efficiency.  The  speeding  up  of  machinery,  the  better  organisation 
of  labour,  the  greater  competency  of  manager,  clerk,  or  craftsman, 
are  all  stimulated  ^nd  encouraged  by  the  deliberate  closing- up  to  the 
contractor  of  less  legitimate  means  of  making  profit.*  Just  as  the 
Factory  Acts,  the  Mines  Begulation  Acts,  and  the  Education  Acta 
*'  rule  out"  of  industrial  competition  the  cheapness  brought  about  by 
the  overwork  of  women  and  children,  or  the  neglect  of  sanitary 
precautions,  so  the  London  County  Council,  representing  the  people  of 
London,  declines  to  take  advantage  of  any  cheapness  that  is  got  by 
merely  beatiug  down  the  standard  of  life  of  particular  sections  of 
the  wage-earners.  And  just  as  the  Factory  Acts  have  won  their  way 
to  economic  approval,  not  merely  on  humanitarian  grounds,  but  aa 
positively  conducive  to  industrial  efficiency,  so,  too,  it  may  confidently 
be  predicted,  will  the  now  widely-adopted  fair  wages  clau8es.t 

*  Mr.  Mather  has  already  drawn  attention,  in  the  Contemporary  Review^ 
vol.  Ixii.,  1892.  from  the  standpoint  of  an  experienced  employer,  [to  the  b^ieficent- 
eifect  of  similar  trades-union  restrictions  in  the  engineering  trade  in  positively 
stimulating  the  efficiency  of  employers. 

t  Over  150  local  governing  bodies  have  adopted  some  kind  of  fair  wages  clause  ia 
their  contracts  {see  H.  C.  189^  of  1892) ;  compare,  also,  the  House  of  Commons^ 
unanimous  resolutions  of  February  13, 1891,  and  March  6,  1893|  imposing  the  prihciplo^ 
lor  Government  oontracti» 
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Wo  come  to  an  altogether  different  range  of  criticisni  when  w© 
consider  the  Councirs  determination  to  dispense,  wherever  possible^ 
with  the  contractor,  and  execute  its  works  by  engaging  a  staff  of 
workmen  nnder  the  snperviBion  of  ita  own  salaried  officers.  This  has 
been  fiercely  attacked  as  being  palpably  and  obviously  opposed  to 
Dlitical  economy  and  business  experience.  It  is  worth  while  to  place 
record  the  facts.  The  first  case  is  that  of  watering  and  cleaning 
ie  bridofes  over  the  Thames,  a  service  which  the  Metropolitan  Board 
Works  let  out  to  a  contractor.  The  new  Council  perversely  went 
iito  calculations  which  led  the  members  to  believe  that  the  contractor 
making  a  very  good  thing  out  of  the  job,  and  finally  to  decide 
3U  engaging  labour  direct.  There  has  now  been  over  three  years* 
tperience  of  the  new  system,  with  the  result  that,  whereas  the  con- 
charged  4^,  r|rf.  to  is,  lO^fL  per  square  yard,  the  work  is  now 
at  an  average  cost  of  3s.  2d.  a  square  yard,  everything  included, 
This^  however^  was  merely  a  matter  of  hiring  labour,  no  constrnctiv© 
Hork  being  involved.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  stages  by  which 
CoQDcil  was  driven,  by  force  of  circumstances,  to  its  present 
positicMi  of  builder.  The  first  piece  of  actual  building  executed  by 
the  Council  was  the  schoolhouse  at  Crossness.  The  architect's 
€6timate  was  for  £1800,  and  tenders  were  invited  in  due  course.  The 
lowect  tender  proved  to  be  £2300.  After  considerable  hesitation  the 
3fain  Drainage  Committee  resolved  to  try  to  save  this  large  excess 
over  the  estimate,  and  set  to  work  to  do  the  job  under  its  own  officers. 
The  redolt  was  the  completion  of  the  work  for  less  than  the  arjhitect's 
estimate,  and  for  £536  less  than  the  lowest  tender.  But  the  case  which 
finally  convinced  three  out  of  every  fonr  members  of  the  Council  of 
^to©  desirability  of  executing  their  own  works  was  the  York  Road 
The  engineer  estimated  the  cost  at  j£7000,  and  tenders  were 
in  the  usual  manner.  Only  two  were  sent  in,  one  for 
IB.  and  the  other  for  £11,608.  The  Council  determined  to  do 
i  work  itself,  with  the  result  that  a  net  saving  of  £4-477  was  made.* 
This  remarkable  result  naturally  created  a  sensation  among  the 
ooQtracting  world,  and  attempts  were  made  to  impugn  the  engineer's 
EgQre&  In  his  crushing  reply  he  pointed  out  that  the  contractors 
kad  reckoned  out  their  tenders  at  absurdly  high  prices  in  nearly  every 
dtlail,  charging,  for  instance,  GOs.  and  70s.  respectively,  per  cubic 
yard  of  brickwork  and  cement,  whereas  the  work  was  done  at  39^, 
IB  clear  from  the  other  particulars  given,  and  from  facts  notorious 
the  ttme»  that  an  agreement  had  been  come  to  by  the  contractors 
to  compete  with  one  another  for  this  job,  in  order  to  induce  the 
BDcil  to  abandon  its  fair  wages  clause.  The  Council  preferred  to 
•baiidoii  tiie  contnctor.t 

Tlui  oolcome  was  the  eetablishment*  in  the  spring  of  189S,  of  a 
ITofka  Committee  tt;  execute  works  required  by  the  other  committeea 

JfMiK-  -  J  in<>  '»7th,  1S93,  p.  683,  t  JfttJ.,  ilili  October,  1S93, 
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in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  a  contractor.  The  Works  (Tomtnittee' 
has  an  entirely  distinct  staff,  and  keeps  its  own  separate  accounts. 
The  committee  requiring  any  work  prepares  its  own  estimate,  as  if 
tenders  were  going  to  be  incited,  and  the  Works  Committee  is  asked 
whether  it  is  prepared  to  undertake  the  work  upon  that  estimate. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  Works  Committee  has  completed  and 
rendered  accounts  for  twenty-nine  separate  jobs,  varying  from  £100 
to  £18,785.  Sometimes  the  expenditure  works  out  below  the  esti- 
mate, sometimes  above,  but  in  the  aggregate  the  total  cost  of  these 
twenty-nine  works — undertaken  at  the  very  outset  of  a  new  business^ 
with  insufficient  plant  and  under  manifold  disadvantages — comes  to  the 
very  satisfactory  figure  of  £63,045,  against  the  architect's  and  engineer'^ 
detailed  and  independent  prior  estimates,  amounting  to  £66,142. 

It  is,  of  course,  too  soon  to  base  any  arguments  upon  these  figures* 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Works  Committee  can  make  a  profit 
on  every  job  that  is  undertaken,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if,  in 
the  first  year  or  two  of  the  experiment,  the  result  frequently  came 
out  on  the  wrong  side.  What  we  have  to  do  is,  not  to  draw  any 
inferences  from  the  necessarily  imperfect  statistics  of  so  short  a  trial, 
whether  they  appear  momentarily  to  tell  on  one  side  or  the  other^ 
but  to  rest  the  argument  on  a  broader  basis. 

It  is  often  taken  for  granted  that  the  Council's  policy  of  eliminating 
the  contractor  is  an  unparalleled  innovation,  unknown  outside  London. 
A  little  knowledge  of  the  action  of  local  governing  bodies  elsewhere 
would  prevent  this  mistake.  To  take,  for  instance,  the  Town  Council 
of  Birmingham,  which  is  dominated  by  the  st.raitest  sect  of  the  Indi- 
vidualists, and  which,  being  run  strictly  on  business  principles,  is 
held  up  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  a  pattern  and  a  model  to  the  silly 
Socialists  of  London.  It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  remind  the 
reader  that  Birmingham  has  municipalised  its  water  and  its  gas, 
which  are  in  London  still  lefb  to  private  enterprise.  What  is  not  so 
well  known  is  that  the  Town  Council  of  Birmingham  is  by  no  means 
enamoured  of  the  contractor,  and  that  it  dispenses  with  him  when- 
ever it  can.  The  Public  Works  Committee,  which  looks  after  the 
thoroughfares,  and  the  Health  Committee,  which  is  responsible  for 
sanitation,  have  not  only  entirely  eliminated  the  contractor  from  the 
cleaning  and  repairing  of  the  streets  and  the  removal  of  the  refnse,. 
but  even  from  the  laying  down  of  granite  paving  and  flagging,  once 
a  most  profitable  item  of  his  business.  The  Gas  Committee  is  not 
content  with  employing  hundreds  of  men  to  make  gas,  but  also  keeps 
its  own  staff  of  carpenters,  bricklayers,  blacksmiths,  tinmen,  painters, 
fitters,  &c.,  to  execute  its  numerous  works.  The  Improvements  Com- 
mittee, like  the  Estates  Committee,  has  its  own  carpenters  and  fitters, 
bricklayers  and  paper-hangers,  plasterers  and  zinc-workers,*  whilst  the 

*  Return  of  Hoars  of  Labour,  Wages,  &o.  (Appendix  to  Birmingham  General  Por-^ 
poses  Committee's  Report,  July  25, 1893). 
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Water  Committee,  besides  a  regular  staff  of  mechaDics  of  all  kinds, 
10  now  actaally  engaged  in  constructing  several  huge  dams  and 
feseiToirs  near  Rhayader,  two  tunnels  and  various  water  towers  and 
aiphona,  together  with  workmen's  dwellings  to  accommodate  a  thou- 
sand people,  stables,  stores,  workshops,  a  public  hall  and  recreation 
room,  a  school,  two  hospitals,  and  a  public-house — all  without  tJie 
intervention  of  a  contractor.  **  The  construction  of  all  the  buildings 
CO  the  works  is  being  carried  out  by  the  workmen  of  the  Corjxiration, 
onder  the  snperintendence  of  the  resident  engineer  and  his  assistant. 
The  timber  and  other  material  is  being  purchased  by  tender.  This 
method,**  reports  the  Water  Committee,  '*  of  using  material  supplied 
by  contract,  and  constructing  by  the  direct  employees  of  the  Corpora- 
tioD,  the  Committee  consider,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to 
be  the  most  economical,  as  well  as  calculated  to  secure  the  beet 
resnlta."  But  this  is  not  alL  The  Water  Committee,  finding  that 
the  Tillage  would  have  beer,  has  decided  also  in  this  matter  to  dispense 
with  any  fntvtprerumry  and  has  **  resolved  that  a  canteen  fiball  be 
flSUblished  in  the  village  '*  out  of  the  capital  of  the  Birmiugbam 
flilisatiSf  and  '^  that  the  person  managing  it  shall  have  no  interest 
wliatever  in  the  quantity  sold/** 

The  Corporation  of  Birmingham,  in  fact,  is  going  far  beyond  the 
London  County  Council.  To  use  the  words  employed  by  a  great 
■.Qthority,  it  **  enters  into  direct  competition  with  private  industry, 
and  undertakes  work  which  individuals  are  equally  able  to  perform  ; 
it  iiAa  become  its  own  builder,  its  own  engineer,  its  own  manufacturer," 
&Qd  positively,  too,  "  its  own  shopkeeper/'j 

And  if  we  turn  to  Liverpool  we  learn  that  *'  almost  all  the  city 
eogioeer's  work  is  done  by  men  directly  employed  by  the  Corporation. 
♦  •   .  *  The  construction  of  sewers  is  now  done  entirely  by  the  Cor- 

pocmtion    themselves They  had   such    a   cruel   experience  of 

doing  the  work  of  seweriog  by  contractors  that  they  have  given  it 
op.**  i  It  appears  that  in  the  old  days^,  when  the  contractor  agreed 
and  eharged  for  two  courses  of  brickwork,  no  amount  of  inspfction 
nfficed  to  prevent  him  puttiug  in  one  only.  *'  What  happened  was 
tinB,  that  whenever  the  inspector  came  round,  or  the  clerk  of  the 
workai  to  watch  the  contractors,  they  found  the  two  rings  of  brick- 
work going  on  very  well ;  as  soon  as  the  inspector  went  away  .  .  *  . 
th<»  second  ring  of  brickwork  was  left  out  *  .  .  .  and  so  the  sewer 
got  weak^  .  .  ♦  .  Ton  could  trace  the  visits  of  the  inspector  by  the 
doable  rings  "  which  were  found  here  and  there  at  intervals  when  the 
aofrers  were  aobsequently  uncovered  for  repairs.  § 


♦  K^aort  of  Ibo  TArmiusham  Water  CoinraUtee,  presented  February  C,  1894. 

t  **  Munici|i4il  '  1 1  PnAt,  Present,  and  Future."  bj  the  Right  Hod,  Jonepb 

ITttattiberliiltii  Ml  lew,  June  1894. 

•  ^Svidr&c«9  of  liiu  Deputy  Town  Clerk  of  Liverpool  before  the  rnification  of 
Loodim  CciDLmlMAion,"  p.  &2«<  of  c,  T4'J3-K 

f  ib%d,  p.  sm 
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It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that,  when  the  Liverpool  To?m  Council 
undertook  its  great  Vyrnwy  dam  and  waterworks,  this,  like  its 
sewerage,  scavengering,  and  cleaning,  was  done  by  directly  employed 
labour. 

Nor  is  it  in  municipal  boroughs  alone  that  we  see  the  change  in 
policy.  Nothing  was  more  common  a  few  years  ago  than  for  high- 
way authorities  to  get  their  roads  kept  in  order  by  contractors.  An 
interesting  return  obtained  in  1892  by  the  County  Surveyors'  Society 
shows  that  this  practice  has  been  almost  entirely  abandoned  in  favour 
of  direct  employment  of  labour  by  the  county  surveyor.  Only  in  one 
or  two  counties  out  of  thirty-five  furnishing  particulars  does  the  old 
custom  linger.  The  county  surveyor  for  Gloucestershire  indignantly 
denies  the  allegation  that  he  favours  the  contract  system.  ^'  It  does 
not  commend  itself  to  me  in  any  way,"  he  writes,  **  and  encourages  a 
low  form  of  sweating.  My  own  experience  of  road-contracting  is  that 
it  does  very  well  for  five  years,  then  the  roads  go  to  pieces,  and  you 
have  to  spend  all  your  previous  savings  to  put  them  to  rights."  * 

When  we  thus  find  even  rural  districts  giving  up  the  contractor, 
it  ceases  to  be  surprising  that  the  Town  Council  of  Manchester  now 
manufactures  it  own  bass-brooms,  or  even  that  the  ultra-conservative 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London  actually  set  the 
County  Council  an  example  by  manufacturing  their  own  waggons, 
harness,  and  horse-shoes,  all,  as  they  proudly  declare,  "  by  their  own 
stafi*.*^  t  The  superiority  of  direct  municipal  employment,  under 
salaried  supervision,  to  the  system  of  letting  out  works  to  contractors 
has,  in  fact,  been  slowly  borne  in  on  the  best  municipal  authorities 
all  over  the  country  by  their  own  administrative  experience,  quite 
irrespective  of  social  or  political  theories.  J 

All  this  time  the  impatient  ratepayer  may,  perhaps,  have  been 
thinking  ruefully  of  the  heavy  burden  which  the  Councirs  vigorous 
activity  must  have  laid  upon  his  shoulders.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  at 
the  coming  election,  we  shall  hear  a  great  many  reckless  assertions 
about  the  rise  of  the  Council's  rate.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  point 
out  that  the  Council's  precept  for  1894-5  has  been  for  14d.  in 
the  pound,  whilst  the  last  precept  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  in  1888-9  was  only  for  lO^V^.  But  these  two  figures  can 
no   more  be  fairly  placed  in  comparison  than  the  budget  of  a  lone 

*  **  Particulars  of  Management  of  Main  Roads  in  England  and  Wales,"  a  report 
compiled  for  the  County  Surveyors'  Society,  by  Mr.  Heslop,  County  Surveyor  for  Not- 
folk.     See  Builder,  March  19  and  26,  1892. 

t  Statement  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  presented  to  the  Royal  Commission 
on  London  Unification,  p.  171  of  c.  7493 — II. 

%  This  change  of  policy  is  not  confined  to  public  authorities.  It  has  been  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  private  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  history  of  nearly  every  successful  business  enterprise  would  show, 
on  examination,  a  change  from  the  old  policy  of  rigid  specialisation  to  one  expressed 
by  the  maxim  "  Never  buy  anything  that  you  can  possibly  make  yourself."  In  a  paper 
read  at  the  3riti8h  Association  last  August,  I  gave  typical  instances  of  this  grow&ig 
''  integration  of  processes  "  in  many  different  industries. 
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widow  with  that  of  the  mother  of  a  large  and  growing  family.  The 
I  CoonctrB  precept  includes  not  only  the  old  charges  of  the  Metro- 
^■plitftn  Board  of  Works,  bot  also  several  other  rates  which  used 
PKhrtnexly  to  be  levied  in  other  ways.  The  old  (/ounty  Justices'  rate, 
I  for  iii8t(iiice»  which  amounted  to  1*25^^,  in  the  Middlesex  part 
of  London,  l*375i/,  in  the  Surrey  part,  and  no  less  than  1^/.  in 
iht'  corner  which  was  formerly  in  Kent,  or  an  average  through- 
oiai  London  of  l'72d.  in  the  pounds  in  188B-9,  the  last  year  of 
I  iti  aeparate  existence,  now  accounts  for  r73tZ,  of  the  Council's 
Imnenditpre-  Then  there  are  the  portions  of  the  old  Poor  Gate, 
■pud  local  Vestry  Rates,  which  the  Council,  for  the  sake  of  efficiency 
r  imd  b&tt^r  equalisation  of  the  burden,  has  had  placed  on  its  own 
fdnonldeni.  These  items,  which  are  actually  paid  by  the  Council 
to  Uie  local  Vestries  and  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  do  not  form 
pojt  of  its  own  expenditure  at  all,  amount  to  no  less  than  372d. 
oat  of  its  levy  upon  London.  If  we  add  these  to  the  last  Metro- 
|)oUtaji  Board  of  Works  precept  of  lO'lrf.,  as  in  all  faimesa  we 
ahonld  do»  we  shall  see,  that,  instead  of  there  being  any  increase  of 
bonleii  in  the  Council's  precept,  there  is  a  positive  decrease  of  I'ibd, 
[     in  the  pound.     This  paradoxical   result  is  due,   of  course,  to  the 

kperalton  of  Mr.  GoBchen's  Exchequer  contribution  arrangement,  by 
liich  the  London  County  Council  was  made  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Government  in  giving  grants  in  aid  to  the  London 
local  bodies,  and  made  the  recipient  of  Mr.  Goschen's  contribution 
lo  local  ratea.  These  two  items  were,  by  Mr.  Ritchie's  praiseworthy 
ttigenuity  made  to  operate  unequf'lly  as  regards  the  different  parishes, 
tQ  «ich  a  way  that  the  poorer  districts  benefit  whilst  the  richer  lose  by 
tlie  change*     The  result  is  that,  as  regards  the  majority  of  London 

I      pariakee,  the  net  demand  of  the  central  municipal  authority  h(ts  />o^*- 
fiiti'  d  durinfj  the  six  t/ears  of  the  Couiwirs  cvisttmx,      I  well 

reiiieu._.  uie  surprise  of  the  blameless  young  barristers  of  Ken- 
atngUm,  who  were  sent  at  the  last  election  to  fight  East  End  seats  in 
tlie  **  Moderate  "  interest,  at   finding  that  the  Council    had   actually 

I      towered  the  rates  in  the  districts  which  they  had  to  contest.     There 
waftf  indeed,  one  year  in  which  St.  GeorgeVin- the- East  paid  absolutely 
noilimg  to  the  central  fund,  and  received,  on  the  contrary,  a  substan- 
tial  balance  from  Spring  Gardens  towards  its  local   expenses.     This 
beU^r  diaring  of  the  charges  of  London's  government  will  be  stltl 
farther  developed  by  the  Equalisation  of   Rates  Act  of  last  session, 
which  will  increase  the  Council's  demands  from  the  richer  quarters  of 
the  Metropolis  for  the  express  purpose  of  easing  the  burden  on  the 
fetl»     E  Sifter  all    that  has  been  done  in  this  direction,  some 

Ettilt  Bnii  ...  ...^t3  will  be  paying  over  6s,  in  the  pound  whilst  the  City 

and  Si.  James'B,  Piccadilly,  will  get  off  for  a  little  over  4^. 

Apart  6ncmi  these  financial  complications^  which  affect  rather  the 
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distribution  of  the  burden  than  its  total  amount,  the  Councirs  net 
demand  on  the  London  ratepayer  has,  in  the  six  years  of  its 
existence,  risen  by  \\d,  in  the  pound,  everything  included.  This 
increase  will,  I  suppose,  be  regarded  with  different  eyes  by  different 
classes.  To  me,  I  confess,  it  is  a  standing  marvel  how  so  much 
can  have  been  done  for  so  little.  A  halfpenny  for  the  Parks  Com- 
mittee, a  halfpenny  for  the  Technical  Education  Board,  a  farthing 
for  the  increase  in  the  Fire  Brigade,  and  another  farthing  to  cover 
the  growing  activities  of  the  Public  Health,  Asylums,  Main  Drainage, 
and  other  committees — this  is  the  price  which  London,  as  a  whole, 
is  asked  to  pay  for  the  beneficent  revolution  which  has  taken  place 
in  every  department  of  its  municipal  life  between  1889  and  1895. 
In  those  six  years  over  1000  acres  have  been  added  to  its  open  spaces, 
over  20  per  cent,  to  the  strength  of  its  fire-watch ;  a  vast,  though 
incalculable,  advance  has  been  made  in  its  sanitation ;  the  Thames 
has  been  so  far  purified  that  whitebait  is  once  more  caught  where 
sewage  lately  floated  up  and  down  with  every  tide  ;  great  strides  have 
been  taken  towards  the  better  housing  of  the  London  poor;  one 
large  common  lodging-house  has  been  opened  for  the  homeless 
men ;  thousands  of  improved  dwellings  are  nearing  completion ; 
and  every  slum  landlord  is  complaining  at  the  expenditure  to  which 
he  is  now  put  for  improvements  and  repairs.  The  reign  of  the  con- 
tractor, with  its  "  rings  "  and  "  knock-outs,"  has  been  brought  to  an 
end,  and  trade- union  wages,  with  a  ^'  moral  minimum,"  have  been 
established  in  every  department  of  the  Council's  service.  Nor  has 
the  Council  stayed  its  hand  in  those  improvements  in  the  tneans  of 
communication  which  are  among  the  first  needs  of  a  growing  city. 
The  gigantic  engineering  experiment  of  a  new  Thames  Tunnel, 
begun  in  1890,  is  already  more  than  half  completed,  whilst  many 
minor  street  improvements  have  been  carried  out.  Finally,  during 
the  last  eighteen  months,  800  of  its  most  promising  boys  and  girls 
have  been  started  up  the  '^  Scholarship  Ladder "  of  the  Technical 
Education  Board,  and  thousands  of  their  elder  brothers  and  sisters 
have  been  swept  into  evening  classea  For  all  this  the  ratepayer  is 
asked  in  1894-5  to  pay  l^d,  in  the  pound  more  than  he  paid  in  1889-90, 
the  last  year  for  which  the  estimates  were  framed  by  the  Metropolitaa 
Board  of  Works.  What,  on  this  computation,  does  the  Londoa 
County  Council  cost  each  Londoner  ?  According  to  Lord  Salisboiy, 
the  Council  is  a  hot-bed  of  Socialist  experiments.  Yet  the  neb 
increase  of  charge  upon  each  Londoner,  after  six  years  of  this  Pro- 
gressive rule,  is  positively  less  than  Id.  per  month,  everything 
included.  Surely,  never  was  revolution  so  cheap  !  It  is  now  for 
London  to  say  for  the  third  time  whether  it  is  worth  the  price. 

Sidney  Webb. 
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POLITICIANS  of  all  parties  mast  feel  that  the  dominant  interest 
of  the  moment  is  the  question  of  the  House  of  Lords.     Its 
podtion  as  an  anti-democratic  House  has  accentuated  itself  in  the 
last  few  years  to  a  most  remarkable  degree.     The  Whig  element  has 
practically  disappeared^  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  handful  of  Liberal 
Peers,  mostly  of  Radical  tendencies,  the  whole  House  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  Conservative.     To  such  an  extent  has  it  gone  that  the 
Hoose  may  be  said  to  have  given  its  power  of  attorney  to  the  Con- 
servative party,  and  the  Liberal   party  are  fighting  in  the  House  of 
Commons  with  foes  who  have  the  power  of  veto  over  any  decisions  to 
which  that  House  may  come,  except  on  the  subject  of  finance.     Nor 
is  this  all.     The  Conservative  party  in   the  House  of   Commons  has 
shown  itself  willing  to  commit  any  such  acts  of  disloyalty  to  the  House 
of  Commons  as  may  suit  its  purpose,  by  throwing  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  in  the  case  of  voting  money  for  future  years, 
or  passing  a  permanent  Coercion  Act  for  Ireland.     To  assist  this  aim 
tke  House  of  Lords  has,  with  the  concurrence   of  the  Conservative 
Pwty,  advanced  doctrines  utterly   subversive  of  the  power  of  the 
oiective  chamber,  as  when  the  head  of  the  Conservative  party  claimed 
^  behalf  of  the  House  of  Lords  the  right  to  amend  money  Bills. 
^Q  principle  that  the  House  of  Lords  must  yield  to  the  expressed 
^  of  the  people  is  being  frittered  away  by  new  and  fantastic 
^^^cirines  as  to  so-called  '^  mandates,"  and  the  House  of  Lords  assumes 
^  right  to  criticise  the  credentials  of  the  people's  representatives  by 
^•«U»i8  all  its  own,  finding  no  recognition  in  our  Constitution.     It 
*^  itself  to  prolong,  as  far  as  possible,  the  existence  of  a  House  of 
Commons  in  which  there  is  a  Conservative  majority,  while  it  uses  all  its 
f*^<<)gpilivaa  to  force  the  dissolution  of  a  Liberal  House.     The  position 
▼OL.  Lxvn.  L 
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taken  op  is  predselv  that  of  the  schoolboy  who  proposed  to  toas  with  his 
le»  ftcnte  comrade  on  the  terms^  ^'  Heads,  I  win  ;  tails,  we  hare 
another  throw." 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  British  nation  will  be  content  to  allow  its 
powers  of  eelf-goyemment  to  be  thns  interfered  with,  especially  by  a 
body  80  utterly  destitute  of  any  present  basis  for  the  authority  which 
it  possesses.  Its  defenders  can  no  longer  talk  with  effect  of 
'^  ancestry,"  or  ^^  gentle  blood,"  or  "  high  birth,"  in  respect  of  English 
Peers.  We  see  them  made  before  our  eyes,  and  know  the  material 
of  which  they  are  made  and  the  process  of  manufacture.  With  the 
exception  of  Lord  Chancelk>rs  and  rare  instances  of  literazy  or  scien- 
tific merit,  the  House  of  Lords  is  recruited  from  rich  men  who  have 
contributed  liberally  to  party  funds,  or  not-too-successful  politicians 
who  can  be  shunted  only  at  the  price  of  a  peerage.  But  there  is  no 
need  to  discuss  the  quality  of  the  raw  material.  Government  may  well 
consider  itself  justified  in  using  this  department  of  patronage  without 
any  sense  of  responsibility.  Those^  whom  it  makes  Peers  cannot  affect 
the  action  of  the  House  into  which  they  enter,  and  no  one  person  gives 
substantially  better  warrant  than  another  for  anticipating  that  his 
descendants  will  be  fit  for  legislative  functions. 

This  condition  of  things  cannot  be  permitted  to  continue.  It  is 
not  only  inconsistent  with  self-government,  which  is  a  right  that  no 
self-respecting  citizen  will  permit  to  be  infringed,  but  it  is  an 
absurdity  which  is  a  disgrace  to  our  nation.  We  take,  and  can  take,, 
no  steps  to  secure  that  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  are 
competent  to  exercise  legislative  functions.  The  constitution  of  the 
House  ensures  but  one  thing — ^viz.,  that  the  members  will  be  rich, 
and  that  such  wealth  will  probably  be  unearned.  We  refuse  to  allow 
property  to  be  settled  for  countless  generations,  but,  with  wondrous 
lack  of  consistency,  we  permit  the  right  to  rule  to  be  so  inherited. 
Bringing  with  it  social  precedence,  it  must  necessarily  attract  wealth. 
If  I  wished  to  mimic  the  House  of  Lords  with  a  non-hereditary 
Chamber,  it  should  consist  of  all  those  who  possess  £20,000  a  year, 
none  of  which  they  had  earned.  A  House  of  the  constitution  of  our 
present  Upper  House  must  necessarily  be  out  of  sympathy  with  the  bulk 
of  the  people,  and  that  it  should  have  an  absolute  veto  on  legislation, 
means  the  negation  of  all  self-government,  except  on  matters 
indifferent  to  this  privileged  class. 

Accepting,  then,  the  grave  political  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  this 
mischievous  power  of  interference  possessed  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  next  question  is,  how  is  this  to  be  effected  ?  I  cannot  conceal 
from  myself  that,  so  far  as  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Liberal  party  are 
concerned,  it  has  been  assumed  that  we  have  a  choice  between  two 
methods  only — viz.,  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  or  depriving 
it  of  its  right  to  veto  Bills  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons.     The 
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Utter  altenistive  enables  the  House  o£  Commons  to  pass  its  Bills  Into 
law  without  the  concurreHoe  of  the  Upper  House,  so  that,  in  effect,  it 
ia  ©qaivalent  to  reducing  our  Legislature  to  a  single  Chamber.  I 
k&ow  that  some  people  believe  that  the  difference  in  form  will  make 
this  alternative  more  acceptable  to  the  more  moderate  or  more  timid 
among  the  voters,  bat  personally  1  do  not  think  that  any  distinction 
can  b©  drawn  between  them.  Compared  with  the  vast  change  involved 
in  adopting  either  alternative,  the  difference  is  so  trivial  that  in  the 
straggle  the  people  will  in  either  case  accept  as  the  issue — Shall  we 
or  ahall  we  not  be  governed  by  a  House  o£  Commons  alone,  without 
I  check  and  without  control  ?  Indeed,  the  plan  of  aboliflhing  the  veto 
^^■one,  and  leaving  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  formal  though  not  a 
^practical  part  of  our  Constitution  is  of  the  two  the  more  drastic 
cltaDg<e,  for  it  precludes  the  substitution  of  another  more  popular 
Chamber  in  its  stead,  and  effectually  ensures  that  our  Legislature 
flhall  be  redtzced  to  a  single  Chamber. 

IV)  jodge  by  their  utterances,  there  is  a  large  body  of  Liberals  who 
kx>k  apon  such  a  change  as  one  that ^  is  quite  practicable^  and 
tlsat  need  give  no  further  trouble  than  is  involved  in  driving  it 
dmogh  the  House  of  Lords.  Surely  they  must  have  forgotten  that 
ird  are  pecaliar  in  having  no  written  Constitution,  and  that  oor 
Legialatore  has  no  limits  to  its  powers.  To  allow  a  single  Chamber 
to  govern  a  great  country  like  ours  without  a  written  Constitution 
eftooot  soiely  be  seriously  proposed.  Each  House  of  Commons  would 
be  in  the  position  of  an  absolute  dictator,  with  the  difierence  that  it 
coold  determine  the  period  of  its  power  and  the  mode  of  choosing 
its  soeoeesor,  A  Conservative  House  could  re-establish  the  House  of 
Lordt  and  limit  the  franchise.  A  House  in  which  by  any  alliance 
beiweem  sections  a  majority,  however  small,  might  be  obtained  in 
ravonr  of  socialistic  views  might  nationalise  all  property.  No  such 
HoQse  need  ever  be  dissolved,  for  it  would  have  the  power  to  prolong 
ita  tfwn  existence.  But  whether  it  came  to  an  end  or  not,  its  Acts 
wddd  be  the  laws  under  which  the  realm  would  be  governed  until 
Bone  fotore  House  had  varied  them.  It  would  thus  be  easy  for  any 
poUlical  party  which  was  for  the  moment  in  a  majority  to  secure, 
wiikoat  exceeding  ita  legal  powers,  that  future  Houses  should  be 
choiion  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  it  the  upper  hand.  The  tendency 
irOBld  be  to  excess.  There  would  be  no  balance  ;  the  system  would 
Iw  in  ft  alatd  of  unstable  equilibrium.  Periodic  revolutions  would 
be  lite  only  remedial  force  available  to  check  this  ever-increasing^ 
tendmey  to  rtiu  to  one  extreme  or  the  other. 

1  cannot  believe  that  serious  politicians  of  any  school  would  pro- 
poie  each  a  scheme  as  this.  They  must  intend  either  that  there 
aboiild  be  e  ieoond  elective  Chamber,  or  that  the  broad  principles  of 
the  Cooetitation  should  be  fixed  beyond  the  power  of  change  by  any 
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Chamber.  This  latter  alternative  means  that  we  should  have  a  written 
Constitation,  and  I  think  that  few  will  desire  the  task  of  settling  it 
at  this  moment.  Equally  difficult  is  the  task  of  devising  a  second 
Chamber  which  shall  at  once  be  representative  and  not  a  mere  dupli- 
cate of  the  other  Chamber.  But  even  if  we  have  among  us  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  "  makers  of  Constitutions,"  the  difficulty  of  the  matter 
is  not  much  lessened.  You  have  to  get  the  people  to  accept  the 
particular  solution  proposed,  and  here  you  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  special  difficulty  which  the  party  of  action  has  to  encounter 
whenever  it  undertakes  a  new  task.  It  must  not  only  show  that  the 
change  it  proposes  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  nation,  but  that  no 
other  course  secures  an  equal  advantage.  It  is  not  enough  to  show  that 
it  is  a  good  thing,  it  must  show  that  it  is  the  best.  Hence  there  can 
be  no  important  advance  until  there  is  substantial  agreement  as  to  the 
course  to  pursue,  for  the  adoption  of  one  proposal  must  in  most  cases 
be  the  final  rejection  of  all  others.  The  party  of  resistance  has  none 
of  these  difficulties.  Those  who  are  opposed  to  all  changes  naturally 
find  themselves  acting  in  concert  in  opposing  each  one  that  may  be 
proposed. 

Though  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  anomaly  of  hereditary  legis- 
lators has  long  been  felt  by  all  Liberals,  it  is  only  during  the  last 
few  months  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  it  into  the 
domain  of  practical  politics.  Does  any  one  believe  that  there  is  as 
yet  such  an  agreement  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  as  would  justify 
us  in  expecting  the  support  of  the  constituencies  for  any  particular 
scheme  ?  The  more  eager  would  no  doubt  support  almost  any  scheme 
that  would  put  a  stop  to  the  present  intolerable  state  of  things,  but 
their  votes  will  not  suffice  alone.  It  is  the  qaieter  and  less  daring 
voters  that  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  England.  That  a  majority 
of  the  voters  disapprove  of  the  interference  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  legislation,  and  think  that  the  will  of  the  people  should 
prevail,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  that  majority  will  not  vote  for  any 
•constitutional  change  which  woald  remedy  it  until  they  are  con- 
vinced that  it  is  both  safe  and  the  best  thing  to  do.  Till  th^  are 
satisfied  of  this,  the  more  timid  will  abstain  or  vote  for  delay.  I  do 
not  complain  of  this  in  itself.  It  is  injurious  to  us  only  because  it 
is  associated  in  the  English  mind  with  a  disinclination  to  look  ahead, 
so  that  the  process  of  education  commences  only  when  the  time  is> 
come  for  action.  Caution  which  leads  to  foresight  aids,  not  retards^ 
progress. 

If  we  desire  to  see  the  effect  of  an  appeal  to  the  constituencies  oc^ 
an  important  question  before  they  have  had  time  to  make  up  thel  -a 
minds  upon  it,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  1886.  The  situation  ai  t^ 
Ireland  was  much  the  same  as  it  was  in  1892.  It  is  true  that  tb 
had  been  comparative  quiet  in  Ireland  during  the  intervening 
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bat  this  was  equally  relied  on  by  both  parties.  The  one  attri- 
buted it  to  patience  inspired  by  hope  of  justice,  and  the  other  to  the 
repressive  measnres  of  the  late  Government.  The  real  difference  lay 
id  the  fact  that  the  country  had  in  1892  been  allowed  time  to  con- 
sider the  question,  whereas  it  had  not  in  1886,  But  if  a  hasty  appeal 
npon  Iriah  Home  Rule  was  disastrous,  the  dangers  of  forcing  a  speedy 
decifiion  upon  the  more  intricate  and  more  difficult  question  of  the 
HouBe  of  Lords  are  far  greater.  If  we  forthwith  go  to  the  country 
upon  the  qae&tion,  it  must  be  put  in  the  crude  form  of  abolition 
either  of  the  House  or  its  veto.  No  schemes  for  safeguarding  the 
nfttiom  nnder  the  unique  form  of  government  that  would  result  are  so 
widely  known  or  so  generally  accepted  as  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of 
the  proposal.  Its  novelty  will  give  room  for  prophecies  innumerablo- 
of  likely  and  unlikely  consequences,  the  inevitable  result  of  whicb 
will  be  to  produce  a  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  more  cautious  that  it 
is  a  matter  which  at  all  events  requires  to  be  thought  over  before- 
Action  is  taken.  There  is  much  at  tlie  present  moment  which  will 
tend  to  strengthen  such  a  feeling.  To  those  who  look  to  the  working 
dftsses  as  the  strength  of  our  country,  and  who  were  willing  to  look 
to  the  trades  unions  as  the  best  exponents  of  their  views,  the^ 
extravmgant  resolutions  passed  at  Norwich  came  as  a  great  shock. 
Comparmtively  few  are  in  a  position  to  judge  rightly  of  the  weight  of 
tibose  iTSolntions,  or  to  estimate  how  widely  they  departed  from  tho 
Tidwa  entertained  by  the  large  majority  of  workiog  men.  And  if  we 
crodely  appeal  to  the  constituencies  to  authorise  the  formal  or  prac- 
ticml  erection  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  hour  into  an  uncon- 
trolled ruler  of  all  people  and  all  things  in  the  kingdom,  we  may  be 
^erUiisi  that  many,  in  judging  of  the  proposal,  will  think  of  the 
Korwicfa  resolutions,  I  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  imperative  need  of 
gelliDg  rid  of  the  interference  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  I  should 
(pair  of  achieving  it  within  a  period  of  very  many  years,  if  I 
ght  that  we  had  no  better  course  open  to  us  than  to  appeal  to 
the  cx)antry  to  give  us  authority  to  put  the  whole  kingdom  under  a 
single  omnipotent  Chamber  with  six  years  of  Tory  administration  as 
tin  peiuilty  for  each  failure. 

Is  there  any  real  need  to  take  this  difficult  and  perilous  course  ? 
To  me  it  appears  that  the  supposed  necessity  for  so  doing  arises  from 
W  r^ganling  the  question  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  an  isolated 
political  problem,  and  not  as  part  of  that  development  of  our  Constitu- 
^  i»  a  whole,  which  must  take  place  if  it  is  to  fit  the  requirements 
cJ  osr  time.  The  fact  is  that  we  have  outgrown  oar  Constitution,  not 
^  o&«  point  only,  but  in  many,  I  might  almost  say  in  all.  The 
"•wasly  of  Uie  [leople  of  two  countries,  such  as  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
^^  distinct  n&Uonal  circumstances  and  wants,  being  governed,  even 
"^locil  matters^  by  a  Legislature  with  unrestricted  powers  in  which 
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the  only  share  possessed  by  them  respectively  is  one  voice  in  six  and 
one  voice  in  nine,  is  well-nigh  as  great,  and  perhaps  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  as  mischievous  as  the  existence  of  hereditary  legislators.  The 
complicated  rules  of  procedure  of  the  House  of  Commons  give  such 
facility  for  wasting  time  in  debate  that  want  of  time  is  becoming  the 
dominant  consideration  in  shaping  the  programme  of  a  government, 
and  however  urgently  needed  a  Bill  may  be,  it  has  often  to  be  aban- 
doned on  the  openly  admitted  ground  that  it  would  give  to  the 
minority  too  great  an  opportunity  for  obstruction.  We  have,  in  fact, 
come  to  such  a  pass  that  even  Government  can  only  deal  with  one  or 
two  Bills  of  a  really  contentious  character  in  a  session,  however  great 
may  be  the  desire  of  the  majority  to  deal  with  other  questions  which 
are  equally  ripe  for  legislation,  and  no  private  member  can  get  a 
Bill  passed  unless  it  is  practically  unopposed.  And  with  regard  to 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  it  may  be  said  that  the  simple  fact  that  a  Bill 
is  desired  by  the  great  majority  of  the  representatives  of  Ireland  is 
sufficient  to  ensure  its  failure,  unless  the  Government  is  prepared  to 
sacrifice  all  other  measures  to  it,  and  if  the  same  cannot  be  said  with 
such  certainty  of  all  Scotch  measures,  it  is  equally  true  of  such  as 
•clash  with  the  views  of  the  majority  of  English  members  upon  cognate 
English  questions. 

In  the  conduct  of  what  is  known  as  private  business  we  are  no 
better.  There  is  a  mixture  of  laxity  and  red-tapism  that  would 
startle  the  world  if  it  were  generally  known.  The  most  important 
•questions  are  decided  by  four  or  five  members  who  may  happen  to 
have  been  chosen  to  form  the  Committee  on  a  Bill,  and  that  without 
the  House  itself  ever  knowing  that  these  questions  have  been  raised. 
Indeed,  the  pressure  on  the  time  of  the  House  by  the  ever-increasing 
amount  of  urgent  public  business  has  made  it  so  jealous  of  any 
Mtempt  to  encroach  upon  that  time  by  private  business  that  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  a  hearing  if  an  appeal  be  made  to  the 
House  in  such  matters.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  of  the  private 
Bills  have  to  go  through  the  expensive  ordeal  of  Committees  of  both 
Houses  at  Westminster,  whether  they  relate  to  England,  Scotland  or 
Ireland,  and  whether  or  not  they  have  obtained  the  sanction  of  Pnblic 
Departments  based  on  inquiries  held  locally.  Opponents  have  full 
power  to  bring  witnesses  and  employ  counsel  on  each  occasion.  It 
is  a  standing  monument  of  the  superstitious  veneration  of  the  world 
for  the  mysteries  of  procedure  that  our  business  men,  and  especially 
those  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  should  patiently  submit  to  this  waste 
of  time  and  money,  and  to  the  incalculable  uncertainties  of  the 
tribunals  to  which  their  most  important  schemes  have  to  be  snbmitted. 

It  is  natural  that  Ireland  should  have  been  the  first  to  rebel  against 
this  state  of  things.  The  interest  and  wishes  of  no  other  portion  of  the 
United  Kingdom  had  been  treated  with  such  contemptuous  indiflfoi^ 
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under  the  existing  state  of  thiDgs.     It  ia  not  too  much  to  say 
bttt  for  nearly  seventy  years  after  the  Union,  Ireland  might  just  aa 
rell  liave  been  a  conquered  country  so  far  as  the  vast  majority  of  its 
Je   were  concerned.      And   when    at   last  the   extension  of  the 
gave  to  the  Irish  people    the  power  to  make  their  voice 
it    availed    them    only    in   that    it    gave    them    the     power 
obfitract    the    legislative  machine,  not    to  compel  it  to  govern 
Ireland  aa  a  free  country.     This  waa,  however,  enough  to  draw  the 
motion  of  the  Liberal  party  to  the  gross  anomaly  of  our  governing 
dvilised  country  in  direct  opposition  to  the  will  of  its  people,  and 
<hey  acx;epted  ilome  Rule  as  the  remedy  and  have  loyally  fought  for  it 
i^ver  fitnce.     They  thus  recognised  that  our  Constitution  must  be  modi- 
Bed  to  meet  the  needs  of  Ireland,  bat  in  this  instance  too  the  shape 
of  the  remedial  measure  was  inflaenced  too  much  by  the  idea  that  the 
ineetioD  was  an  isolated  one,  and  that  Ireland  might  well  be  treated 
aally  in  order  to  remedy  the  evils  under  which  it  sutYered, 
Dad   the  Irish  difficulty  been  recognised  as  an  instance  only  of  the 
^mults  of  our  defective  Constitution  the  lines  of  reform  might  have 
ao  chosen  as  to  have  materially  artected   the  whole  position  of 
to-day.     So   exclusively,  however,  was    it    regarded  from  the  other 
of  view  that  the  first  form  of  the  Government  proposal  was  on 
lioaa  of  colonial  independence,  aa  though  we  could  get  rid  of  the 
jf!ic(tUj  by  making   Ireland  a   kind   of  Crown  country  subject   to 
by  an  Imperial    Parliament  in  which  it  had  no  repreeenta- 
If  such  patching  of  our  Constitution  were  necessary  or  suit- 
it  must  have  been  in  a  strangely  ruinous  state^  and  this  ought 
bave  made  us  consider  whether  some  more  orderly  reconstruction 
not  desirable.     With  very  great  difficalty,  and  at  the  eleventh 
the   Government  were  induced  to   abandon   this  idea^  and  to 
that  in  committee  the  scheme  should   be  transformed  and 
le  to  rest  on   a  quasi-federative  basis— viz.,  that  Ireland  should 
legislature  and  Executive  of  its  own  for  local  matters,  and 
boold  be  represented  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  other  purposes, 
wbQe  Ireland  and  Scotland  were  to  remain  under  the  Imperial  Par- 
ianieBt  and  Executive  aa  before.     The  anomalies  of  this  acheme — 
vhieb  I  ventured  at  the  time  to  call  unsymmetrical  federation — were 
Ott^loo  obvious,  and  they  have  since  given  rise  to  great  difficulties,  but 
ftae  are  all  traceable  to  the  attempt  to  treat  the  self-government  of 
bfland  as  an  isolated  question  which  has  no  bearing  upon  the  other 
^tsiotis  and  admitted  defects  in  the  working  of  our  Constitution. 

Tet,  80  far  as  Ireland  waa  concerned,  the  remedy  would  have  been 
^tiy  eflective,  not  only  for  one  but  all  these  defects.  It  went  to  the 
"W  of  tie  evil.  The  most  important  feature,  though  but  little  dwelt 
S*^n  at  the  time,  was  that  it  abolished  the  veto  of  the  House  of 
^^tiik  isk    Iriah    domestic  legislation.     It  is  true  that  it    left   the 
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Imperial  Legislatiire  with  unimpaired  powers  so  long  as  it  chose  to  aoti 
as  a  Legislature.  Its  power  to  interfere  with  the  Irish  Legislature 
was  absolute,  but  to  do  so  would  require  the  assent  of  the  Commons. 
The  assent  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  was  not  to  be  required  for 
measures  passed  by  the  Irish  Legislature  relating  to  matters  within 
its  competence,  and,  therefore,  it  could  only  be  interfered  with  by 
the  Imperial  Houses  acting  as  a  Legislature — ie,^  in  cases  where  both 
the  Imperial  Houses  were  at  one  in  desiring  to  interfere.  To  interfere 
would  require  legislative  action,  and  the  existing  veto  of  the  House^ 
of  Lords  might  paralyse  but  it  could  not  bring  about  such  legislative 
action.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  the  veto  was  transferred  from 
the  Lords  to  the  Commons,  and  this  was  equivalent  to  its  abolition 
save  in  case  of  abuse  of  the  delegated  powers,  for  no  House  of 
Commons  would  for  light  cause  interfere  with  a  duly  constituted 
Legislature  acting  within  its  competence. 

The  political  necessities  that  hurried  so  greatly  the  original  shaping 
of  the  Home  Rule  scheme  left  their  traces  on  every  part  of  the  Bill^ 
but  in  none  more  so  than  in  the  proposed  constitution  of  the  new 
Irish  Legislature.  It  was  composed  of  two  Houses  on  the  analogy  of 
our  own,  and  the  difficulties  that  all  must  feel  in  arriving  at  a  satis- 
factory constitution  of  a  Second  Chamber  were  shown  by  the  strange — 
I  might  almost  say  fantastic — composition  of  the  one  proposed  in  the 
Bill.  This,  however,  was  recognised  by  all  parties  as  not  being 
an  essential  feature,  and  as  one  which  must  be  greatly  modified  in 
Committee,  more  especially  after  the  undertakiDg  given  by  Mr» 
Gladstone  as  to  the  retention  of  the  Irish  members  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  But  it  is  hard 
to  shake  off  the  effects  of  initial  errors.  Had  the  scheme  in  its 
original  conception  been  federative,  and  had  the  question  of  the 
necessary  constitution  of  the  Irish  Legislature  been  considered  entirely 
from  that  point  of  view,  it  could  hardly  have  failed  to  have  occurred  to 
the  authors  of  the  scheme  that  this  was  a  favourable  case  for  considering 
whether  any  Second  Chamber  was  necessary.  The  real  need  of  a 
Second  Chamber  is  as  a  check  to  vagaries  on  the  part  of  the  other 
Chamber.  No  one  really  desires  it  for  consultative  purposes. 
Advisers  of  special  competence  for  the  special  subject  would  in  each 
case  be  more  valuable  than  any  such  Chamber.  The  Cabinet  is  the 
only  effective  consultative  body,  and  it  takes  the  advice  of  such 
experts  as  and  when  it  is  needed.  So  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  an 
Opposition  to  do  consultative  work,  it  is  done  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  debates  in  the  House,  the  discussions  in  the  press,  and  publie 
meetings,  do  all  that  in  this  respect  is  necessary  or  possible  for  the  rest 
of  the  nation  and  their  representatives.  Initiation  of  measures,  so  far 
as  it  does  not  come  from  Government,  can  be  done  as  well  by  the  mem* 
bers  of  one  House  as  two.  In  these  days  of  full  and  open  discuBsion  in 
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the  pPd88  there  ia  no  substantial  ad7antage  ia  a  second  oral  discua- 
sion  of  measures  which  can  be  amended  subsequently  to  their  passing 
readilj  as  they  can  be  passed*  It  is  better  that  you  should  ha^e  aU 
jor  legislative  strength  in  one  House,  asd  that  it  should  bear  the  whole 
responsibility  of  the  shape  of  its  measures.  The  Second  Chamber, 
rfore,  ia  wanted  ouly  as  a  safeguard  against  what  is  sometimes 
b^i  of  aa  a  single  Chamber  going  mad«  In  such,  cases,  the  exists 
of  a  Second  Chamber  would  lessen  the  danger,  but  for  thia 
it  must  have  legislative  and  not  mere  consultative  functions^ 
l\m  connsele^  unaccompanied  by  any  power  of  enforcing  themj  are 
not  likely  to  be  of  avail  in  such  desperate  cases  as  those  for  which 
Seoood  Chamber  is  required.  Apart  from  the  safety  given  by 
I  Seoood  Chamber  thus  acting  aa  a  check,  the  advantages  of  a  single 
imber  would,  I  think,  be  admitted  by  the  large  majority  of  the 
people  of  England. 

Bat  in  the  case  of  an  Irish  Legislature  under  the  supremacy  of  our 
Imperial  Legislature  there  was  a  chance  of  combining  the  advantages 
of  both  systems.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  our  Constitution  we 
know  no  Umite  to  the  power  of  the  Imperial  Legislature*  In  this  wa 
diSer  from  almost  all  other  nations  which  are  to  a  greater  or  lees 
digree  aelf-goveraed.  They  all  have  written  constitutions.  In  the 
Gas9  of  the  United  States  of  America  it  is  no  uncommon  incident  to 
fiod  a  Federal  Law  proclaimed  ulira  vires  and  invalid  on  the  ground 
that  it  exceeds  the  powers  lodged  in  the  Federal  Legislature.  The  State 
Legislatures  are  supreme  within  the  limits  of  their  own  powers.  In 
soch  an  arrangement  a  Second  Chamber  is  necessary  in  each  Legislature, 
kcr  State  or  Federal,  if  any  check  is  to  be  put  upon  the  powers 
oa  the  action  of  a  legislative  body.  But  in  the  case  of  a  Central 
L^gisUtnre  with  unrestricted  powers  this  is  no  longer  necessary.  The 
ditek  tjpon  excess  on  the  part  of  a  subordinate  Legislature  ia  already 
whatever  be  the  constitution  of  that  body.  The  Irish  Legis- 
might  therefore  have  be9n  composed  of  a  single  representative 
Hoow  without  incurring  any  of  the  dangers  of  government  by  a  single 
Gbttiiber. 

Bat  it  is  not  my  object  to  consider  whether  such  a  subordinate 
ii^Ultire  should  have  one  Chamber  or  two.  Nor  do  I  intend  to 
^naitt  into  a  discussion  on  the  advisability  of  granting  Home  Rule 
te  Irehmd.  I  desire  only  to  point  out  that  the  creation  of  such  a 
wi  Legiatatare  would  remedy  not  one  only  but  all  the  defects  of 
*•  Conatitation  so  far  aa  the  domestic  legislation  of  Ireland  is  con* 
^'nti,  Tbe  private  Bills  would  be  settled  without  the  costly  buainesa 
**ttmibg  to  Westminster.  Legislation  would  be  prompt  by  reason 
**  ^«  Legialature  having  a  more  limited  field  of  operation.  The 
Mfi&Ugea  that  the  power  of  dissolution  gives  for  obtaining  the  true 
i  of  the  people  on  new  and  important  questions  would  be  secured 
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for  Irish  matters  instead  of  being  restricted  as  now  to  those  qnestions 
which  either  concern  England  or  are  of  magnitude  sufficient  to  be  of 
capital  importance  to  the  whole  United  Kingdom,  and  this  advan- 
tage would  be  secured  without  in  the  least  interfering  with  the 
continuous  progress  of  legislative  action  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  Irish  Legislature,  possessing  only  limited  and  dele- 
gated powers,  could  not  exceed  them  any  more  than  a  county 
council  can  exceed  the  petty  powers  of  legislation  given  to  it. 
There  would  also  be  ample  security  against  any  excessive  use  of 
those  powers  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  Imperial  Legislature,  and 
so  complete  would  be  that  security  that,  if  it  were  desired,  the 
rapidity  and  effectiveness  of  a  single  Chamber  might  be  obtained 
without  incurring  the  risks  of  its  uncontrolled  action.  The  whole 
action  of  the  Legislature  would  thus  be  subject  to  the  effective  check 
furnished  by  the  unimpaired  power  of  the  Imperial  Legislature, 
but  this  check  would  only  be  exercisable  in  cases  which  the 
Imperial  House  of  Commons  considered  to  be  serious  enough  for 
interference.  The  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  would  be  limited 
to  a  power  of  staying  such  interference ;  in  other  words,  it  could 
increase  but  not  diminish  the  independence  of  the  action  of  the 
subordinate  Legislature. 

Sach  would  have  been  the  results  of  the  establishment  of  a  local 
Legislature  in  Ireland  on  a  federative  basis  retaining  the  supremacy  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  Imagine  the  same  thing  done  for  each  of 
the  members  of  the  existing  union.  The  same  results  must  necessarily 
follow.  I  do  not  wish  to  recapitulate  them.  That  which  alone 
concerns  us  for  the  moment  is  that  this  placing  the  domestic  legisla- 
tion of  each  people  in  its  own  hands  by  means  of  local  Legislatures 
would  free  it  from  the  control  or  interference  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  this  without  the  delay  and  intolerable  difficulty  of  devising  a 
written  constitution  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  risk  of  uncontrolled 
legislative  action  on  the  other.  No  written  constitution  would  be 
necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  Acts  forming  the  local  Legislatures  would 
define  the  limits  of  the  powers  delegated  to  them,  and  which  alone 
they  would  possess,  and  our  courts  are  accustomed  to  decide  questions 
of  the  validity  of  the  Acts  of  bodies  with  delegated  powers,  so  that  no 
new  procedure  or  principles  of  law  would  be  needed  to  prevent  the 
local  Legislatures  exceeding  their  powers.  There  would  be  no  risk  of 
abuse  of  those  powers,  because  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  be  at 
hand  to  prevent  it ;  but  no  such  interference  could  take  place  without 
the  consent  of  the  Imperial  House  of  Commons.  The  House  of 
Lords  would  thus  have  its  veto  taken  away  for  all  domestic  legislation 
in  the  United  Kingdom  without  the  necessity  of  making  any 
antecedent  change  in  our  Constitution. 
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Let  me  oow^  deal  with  the  objections  that  will  be  raised  to  thia 
mode  of  treating  the  veto  of  the  Hoase  of  Lords.  And  first  let  me 
deal  with  that  which  will  be  brought  forward  by  the  more  eager  part 
of  the  Radical  party.  They  will  say — you  leave  the  House  of  Lords 
fttill  io  existence,  you  have  only  raitigfated  the  miscbief  it  can  cause. 
My  reply  is  that  the  veto  would  be  effectively  abolished  for  the  whole 
<if  the  moBt  important  part  of  our  le^slation^ — viz.,  that  which  afiects 
the  internal  questions  of  the  nations  that  compose  the  United 
Kingdom,  And  it  is  precisely  in  this  kind  of  legislation  that  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  moat  baneful.  In  foreign  and 
iaperial  questions  their  influence  is  less  potent  and  less  harmful 
Tbase  questions  are  so  clearly  dependent  on  the  purse  that  the  veto 
of  the  House  of  Lords  is  of  little  effect  while  the  causes  which  work 
to  mftke  that  veto  injurious  have  bat  little  application*  Now  this  is, 
as  I  have  said,  no  question  of  mere  theoretic  interest ;  it  is  of  grave 
practical  and  present  importance,  and  if  by  a  practicable  plan  we  can 
get  rid  of  a  large  part  of  the  evil,  that  plan  is  not  to  be  scorned 
because  it  leaves  some  small  residue  untouched .  And  yet  it  is  not 
correct  to  consider  it  as  leaving  untouched  the  position  of  the  House 
of  Lords  as  an  Imperial  House.  In  form  it  does  so,  but  not  in  sub- 
aU&oe.  When  we  have  transferred  our  domestic  legislation  to  the 
local  Parliaments,  we  shall  be  able  to  fight  the  question  of  the  entire 
reoonstmction  or  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  with  very  different 
ebancseeof  success.  At  present  we  should  do  it  at  the  cost  of  stopping 
idl  Uie  necessary  domestic  legislation  of  the  three  kingdoms.  We  should 
do  it  in  an  already  over-burdened  Legislature  unable  to  get  through  its 
day*by-daT  duties.  After  the  local  Legislatures  bad  been  formed «  all 
Ihis  would  be  changed.  We  should  have  time  and  opportunity  to 
deal  with  the  matter  thoroughly.  Any  engineer  would  know  that  if 
iifS  had  to  reconstruct  the  engine  which  drove  a  mill  without  stopping 
ihf}  mill^  he  must  throw  the  work  on  supplementary  engines.  He 
eoald  not  reconstruct  it  while  it  had  to  do  the  whole  work  of  the  mill, 
Josi  BO  we  moat  throw  the  work  off  the  Imperial  House  before  we 
have  aoy  diance  of  effectively  dealing  with  the  existence  of  the  House 
of  Lofds,  and  when  we  have  done  this  it  may  be  that  all  partiet  will 
liare  learned  much  as  to  the  working  of  single  Chambers,  and  that 
we  shall  be  in  a  far  better  position  to  decide  upon  the  safest  and  most 
■ott^ble  form  of  our  Imperial  Constitution. 

Next,  it  will  be  said  that  the  House  of  Lords  would  oppose  such  a 
•cheise.  C-ertaialy  ;  and  any  one  who  supposes  that  we  can  get  rid 
erf  existing  difficulties  without  a  struggle  with  the  House  of  Lords 
snosi  be  living  in  dreamland.  The  whole  question  is  one  of  relative 
fembility — How  can  we  best  strengthen  our  own  forces  and  weaken 
the  f«8tilajioe  which  we  shall  encounter  ?     Not  only  do  I  not  conceal 
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from  myself  that  this  will  be  accepted  as  an  attack  upon  the  powers 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  I  look  to  it  as  the  source  from  which 
the  requisite  motive  power  will  come. 

Let  us  contrast  the  attacking  forces  in  the  two  cases.  The  Libera) 
party  is  over-weighted  with  matters  ripe  for  legislation  which  concern 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  which  have  been  forced  to  wait  while 
Irish  Home  Bule  has  stopped  the  way.  If  we  take  upon  our 
shoulders  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  or  its  veto,  we  must 
commence  an  entirely  new  agitation,  which  must  have  the  efi*ect  of 
further  delaying  domestic  legislation,  and  must  even  throw  Home  Bule 
into  the  background.  Such  added  burdens  will  be  too  much,  I  fear, 
for  already  wearied  shoulders.  But  in  putting  forward  Federative 
development  we  are  neither  taking  up  new  work  nor  adding  to  our 
burdens.  For  the  last  eight  years  the  Liberal  party  have  been 
educating  the  country  in  the  advantages  of  domestic  self-government ; 
the  election  of  1892  when  contrasted  with  that  of  1886  shows  with 
what  effect.  Their  main  difficulty  has  been  that  they  have  had  to 
treat  it  as  a  quasi-foreign  question  affecting  England  and  Scotland 
only  indirectly  by  removing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  legislation  at 
Westminster.  They  had  to  excuse  its  being  granted  to  Ireland  alone^ 
and  to  persuade  the  electors  to  accept  the  many  inconveniences  that 
must  arise  therefrom.  How  much  easier  would  have  been  their  task 
if  they  could  have  treated  it  as  a  home  question  affecting  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  alike,  and  giving  to  each  country  the  priceless  advantage 
of  the  safe  and  orderly  management  of  its  own  affairs  free  from  the 
interference  of  any  hereditary  or  non-elective  Chamber. 

Take  the  case  of  Scotland.  The  demand  for  self-government  has 
not  been  loud,  as  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  because  it  has  not  suffered 
so  much.  The  Imperial  Parliament  has  rather  neglected  it  than 
treated  it  with  cruelty,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  sister  country. 
Nor  has  the  House  of  Lords  interfered  so  much  to  its  detriment, 
although  Scotchmen  do  not  forget  the  action  of  the  Lords  in  giving 
special  facilities  for  drink  in  the  larger  towns,  where  its  evils  are 
greatest,  as  are  also  the  profits  of  its  sale.  But  a  Scotch  Liberal 
resents  as  strongly  as  any  other  that  the  decisions  of  the  elective 
Chamber  should  be  overborne  by  the  caprices  of  a  non-elective  and 
irresponsible  House,  and,  if  deliverance  from  this  is  to  come  in  the 
form  of  leaving  Scotch  questions  to  be  decided  in  a  House  elected 
solely  by  those  who  are  interested  in  them  and  understand  them, 
it  will  be  doubly  welcome.  Do  we  suppose  that  Scotland  desires 
that  the  question  of  its  Church  should  be  decided  by  the  yotea 
of  those  who  regard  the  matter  solely  as  bearing  upon  Engliah 
disestablishment  ? 

It   is   to   England   that   the   advantages   of  a  local  Legialatiire 
appeal  least  strongly.     This  is  natural,  because  the  enormoiui  pr^ 
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pondafaiice  of  English  representatives  m  the  House  of  Commona  has 
in  timea  past  enabled  it  to  be  nsed  as  a  purely  English  Parliament, 
und  it  was  not  until  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Irish  members 
showed  that  this  should  not  be  the  case  unless  a  purely  Irish  legisla- 
ture was  granted  to  Ireland  that  England  awakened  to  the  necessity 
of  reform.  Bat  if  it  has  suffered  less  from  the  absence  of  domestic 
self-government,  it  has  suffered  at  least  as  much  from  the  interference 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  The  workmen  of  our  large  towns  look  with 
ressoQ  on  that  House  as  the  main  obstacle  to  the  social  and  political 
reforms  on  which  they  have  set  their  hearts.  Their  interest  is  greatest 
in  domestic  questions,  and  I  feel  sure  that  they  would  gladly  post- 
pone for  a  while  the  reconstruction  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  if 
they  could  have  an  English  House  empowered  to  deal  with  purely 
Engli&h  questions,  occupied  solely  upon  English  business,  aud  able 
to  pass  its  measures  into  law  without  any  interference  from  any  non- 
elective  House. 

And  what  wUl  Ireland  say  ?  I  am  strangely  mistaken  if  Ireland 
would  not  join  heartily  in  the  movement.  At  present  it  is  threatened 
with  seeing  its  Home  Eule,  which  now  stands  first  on  the  Liberal 
pirogramme^  lose  its  precedence.  If  wo  are  to  take  up  as  an  imme- 
diate and  practical  question  the  direct  abolition  of  the  House  of 
Lords  or  its  veto,  it  must  overtop  and  overshadow  all  other  questions. 
Other  questions  must  stand  aside — the  constituencies  will  be  asked 
to  range  themselves  according  to  their  views  upon  it.  This  is  what 
the  Conservatives  are  hoping  fon  Will  Ireland  submit  to  this  ?  I 
do  not  wish  it  to  be  put  to  the  test,  for  it  may  mean  the  indefinite 
postponement  of  a  measure  which  is  essential  to  its  peace.  But  if 
we  proceed  by  the  Federative  method,  Irish  Home  Rule  becomes  the 
pioneer  movement.  It  is  supported  and  not  supplanted  by  the  pro- 
posal to  extend  self-government  to  the  other  countries,  and  it  is  freed 
from  the  most  formidable  argument  that  can  be  urged  against  the 
present  scheme  before  the  Knglish  constituencies,  in  whose  hands  its 
fate  lies — viz.,  that  it  contemplates  the  Irish  voting  upon  purely 
Eoglisb  questions  while  the  Knglish  have  no  longer  the  right  of 
voting  upon  similar  Irish  questions. 

Nor  would  the  resistance  of  the  House  of  Lords  be  so  desperate  or 
«>  nnanimouB.  In  our  hearts  we  all  know  that  delegation  must  come. 
'  Many  Unionists  opf'nly  admit  it — the  question  is  as  to  the  mode  and 
tlie  degree.  Hence,  the  demand  for  it  cannot  be  treated  even  by  the 
House  of  Lords  as  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Constitution  which 
mnt  be  resisted  to  the  death.  The  Peers  know  that  their  powers 
by  sufferance,  based  largely  on  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of 
tiiem.  This  ia  no  too  solid  foundation,  and  they  cannot  be  indifferent 
to  the  dangers  that  threaten  them.  A  timely  and  judicious  concession 
to  a  well-prepared  federative  scheme  might  turn  aside  the  storm 
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withont  any  formal  sacrifice  of  their  position  in  the  Constitution.  It 
would  not  be  accomplished  without  a  hard  struggle,  but  it  would  not 
be  one  in  which  no  alternative  existed  between  victory  and  annihila- 
tion. The  maxim  of  building  a  golden  bridge  for  the  enemy  applies 
pre-eminently  to  politics. 

But  I  shall  be  told  that  the  party  demands  immediate  action.  In 
one  sense  this  is  true.  It  certainly  demands  that  the  Government 
should  be  in  earnest  on  the  question,  and  should  shape  their  policy 
henceforth  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  mischief  as  speedily  as  possible. 
It  is  to  satisfy  this  most  reasonable  requirement  of  the  party  that  we 
are  to  have  a  Resolution  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  this  which  relieves  us  from  the  responsibility  of  choosing 
the  line  of  attack,  or  that  would  justify  an  appeal  to  the  country 
which,  either  from  its  form  or  from  the  moment  at  which  it  is  made, 
will  lead  to  failure.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  impatience  that  is  felt 
in  the  Liberal  party  ?  It  is  because  the  country  has  entrusted  ub 
with  power,  and  we  cannot  pass  our  measures.  The  country  does 
not  hold  us  to  blame.  It  recognises  that  it  is  due  to  obstruction  in 
the  Commons  and  the  interference  of  the  House  of  Lords,  for  which 
we  are  not  accountable.  But  we  shall  none  the  less  have  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  non-success.  Those  who  desire  the  legislation  will 
grow  disheartened,  and  will  be  more  inclined  to  listen  to  our  enemies^ 
who  boast  that  the  Lords  will  pass  the  measures  coming  from  them 
though  they  would  reject  them  if  coming  from  the  Liberals.  And  if 
even  now  they  are  growing  disheartened,  we  may  be  certain  that 
they  will  wholly  lose  patience,  and  will  get  their  measures  how  and 
whence  they  can,  if  we  still  further  impede  social  legislation  by 
entering  upon  a  long  constitutional  struggle  which  must  push  id) 
else  aside.  Even  those  who  are  most  desirous  that  we  should  get 
rid  of  the  House  of  Lords  will  not  forgive  a  rash  and  unsuccessful 
appeal  to  the  country  on  the  ground  that  it  was  well  meant,  or  was  in 
response  to  their  impatience.  A  general  cannot  urge  the  ef^meas 
of  his  troops  as  an  excuse  for  ordering  an  assault  upon  a  breach  that 
is  not  yet  practicable. 

My  plea,  therefore,  is  for  deliberation.  A  celebrated  mathematician 
said  that  if  his  life  depended  on  solving  a  particular  problem  in  five 
minutes,  he  would  devote  at  least  two  to  considering  how  to  set  about 
it.  Let  us  imitate  him,  and  give  to  the  country  and  to  ourselves  the 
necessary  time  and  reflection  before  we  commit  ourselves  to  any 
course  of  action.  The  delay  of  deliberation  is  far  less  than  that  of 
defeat.  Personally,  I  believe  that  however  we  may  commence  the 
struggle  success  will  come  to  us  only  through  the  means  of  federative 
delegation.  I  know  that  it  seems  a  long  and  weary  way  to  travel  to 
attain  our  end  ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  the  d^cult  often  seema 
harder  than  the  impossible.     It  has  much  in  its  favour.     The  work 
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of  the  last  few  years,  in  establishing  District  Coancils  and  County 
Councils,  has  been  a  training  for  it,  and^  above  all,  the  Liberal  party, 
by  again  pledging  itself  to  Home  Bale,  has  undertaken  the  task  of 
winning  the  support  of  the  country  for  this  very  form  of  delegation 
in  the  case  of  Ireland.  When  this  is  accomplished  the  House  of 
Lords  will  have  ceased  to  be  a  question  of  practical  moment  so  far  as 
the  domestic  legislation  of  Ireland  is  concerned.  When  this  is  clearly 
perceived  it  will  not  take  much  to  lead  the  other  countries  to  demand 
that  they  should  share  this  freedom.  It  will  be  a  pleasant  termina- 
tion of  the  bitterness  and  strife  between  us  and  Ireland  if  it  should 
torn  out  that  the  only  vengeance  that  she  takes  is  to  show  us  the 
way  to  obtain  for  ourselves  a  wider  and  yet  a  safer  freedom. 

One  word  more.  Is  not  this  the  natural  solution  ?  Tbe  House  of 
Lords  is  a  survival.  It  represents  what  was  once  a  real  power  in  the 
nition,  and  therefore  secured  for  itself  a  position  in  the  State.  But 
we  have  long  outlived  the  laws  and  customs  which  gave  the  Peers  that 
power.  Their  position  remains,  and  they  derive  their  power  from  it. 
It  is  the  characteristic  of  survivals,  that  they  have  no  share  in  the 
new  developments  of  the  organism,  nor  do  they  grow  with  it.  Hence 
in  tiie  natural  course  of  things  they  fall  into  ever-increasing  insignifi- 
cince  by  reason  of  the  active  growth  which  they  do  not  share.  So 
it  most  be  with  the  Lords,  and  the  surest  way  of  bringing  this  to 
pt88  is  to  give  full  freedom  of  growth.  Increase  self-government  by 
eitablishing  local  Legislatures.  No  one  would  dream  of  suggesting 
tbtt  hereditary  privileges  should  have  any  recognition  in  them.  Thus 
tke  part  that  is  played  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  government 
of  the  country  will  dwindle  in  importance  even  without  any  attempt 
being  made  formally  to  terminate  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  time 
will  come  when  it  must  cease  to  exist,  but  it  may  well  wait  until  the 
domestic  Legislatures  are  securely  founded  and  masters  of  their  work, 
^til  we  have  derived  increased  experience  in  the  working  of  single 
clumbers,  and  until  the  Imperial  Legislature  has  learnt  adequately 
to  appreciate  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  it  as  the  head  of  our 
^iQpire,  and  which  up  to  the  present  moment  the  pressure  of  its 
^er  multifarious  duties  has  forced  it  to  neglect 

J.  Fletcher  Moulton. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 

I^The  following  study  on  Pascal  is  the  latest  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Pater.  He 
was  still  engaged  upon  it  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  had  not,  as  will  be 
observed,  entirely  finished  it.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  he 
would  not  greatly  have  extended  it.  It  is  printed^ere,  with  as  close  an 
adherence  to  the  text  as  possible,  from  the  scored  and  tormented  original  MS. 
All  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Pater's  critical  work  will  be  glad  to  receive 
this  last  contribution  to  it,  although  it  lacks  the  polish  of  his  linal  revision.] 

ABOUT  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  two  opposite  views 
of  a  question,  upon  which  neither  Scripture,  nor  Council,  nor 
Pope,  had  spoken  with  authority — the  question  as  to  the  amount  of 
freedom  left  to  man  by  the  overpowering  work  of  divine  grace  npcm 
him — ^had  seemed  likely  for  a  moment  to  divide  the  Roman  Churoh 
into  two  rival  sects.  In  the  diocese  of  Paris,  however,  the  controvert 
narrowed  itself  into  a  mere  personal  quarrel  between  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  and  the  religious  community  of  Port  Royal,  and  might  have 
been  forgotten  but  for  the  intervention  of  a  new  writer  in  whom 
French  literature  made  more  than  a  new  step.  It  became  at  once,  as 
if  by  a  new  creation,  what  it  has  remained — a  pattern  of  absolately 
unencumbered  expressiveness. 

In  1656  Pascal,  then  thirty-three  years  old,  under  the  form  of 
"  Letters  to  a  Provincial  by  one  of  his  Friends,"  put  forth  a  series  of 
pamphlets  in  which  all  that  was  vulnerable  in  the  Jesuit  Fathers, 
was  laid  bare  to  the  profit  of  their  opponents.  At  the  moment  the 
quarrel  turned  on  the  proposed  censure  of  Antoine  Amauld  by  the 
Sorbonne,  by  the  University  of  Paris  as  a  religious  body.  Pascal, 
intimate,  like  many  another  fine  intellect  of  the  day,  with  the  Port- 
Boyalists,  was  Amauld's  friend,  and  it  belonged  to  the  ardour  of  his 


3a,  at  least  as  he  was  then,  to  be  a  rery  nciive  friend.     He  took 

op  the  pen  as  other  chivalroQS  gentlemen  of  the  day  took  np  the 

sword,  and   showed  himself  a  master  of  the  art  of  fence  therewith. 

delicate  exercise  of  himself  with  that  weapon  was  nothing  less 

ilhan  a  revelation  to  ell  the  world  of  the  capabilities,  the  true  genius, 

^  of  the  JTrench  language  in  prose* 

Those  who  think  of  Pascal  in  his  final  sanctitj,  his  detachment  of 

soiU  from  all  but  the  greatest  matters,  may  be  surprised,  when  they 

turn  to  the  **  Letters,'*  to  find  him   treating  questions,  as  serions  for 

rthe  friends  he  was  defending  as  for  their  adversaries,   ironically ^  with 

a  bat  half-veiled  disdain  for  them,  or  an  affected  humility  at  being 

unskilled  in  them  and  no  theologian «     He  does  not  allow  us  to  forget 

'that  he  is,  after  all,  a  layman  ;  while  he  introduces  na,  almost  avowedly, 

into  a  world  of  unmeaning  terms,  and  unreal  distinctions  and  suppo- 

ililiona  that   can  never  be  verified.     The   world   in   general,  indeed, 

I  paye  dfs  paroles.     That   saying  belongs  to  Pascal,  and  he  uses  it 

with  reference  to  the  Jesuits  and  their  favourite  expression  of  "  suffi- 

dcnt  grace."     In   the  earliest  *'  Letters  "he  creates   in  us  a  feeling 

Ikat,   however  orthodox  one's  intention,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  speak 

the  matters  then  so  abundantly  discussed  by  religions  people  without 

at   some   unguarded  point.      The    suspected    proposition    of 

it  is  admitted  by  one  of  his  foes,  *'  would  be  Catholic  in  the 

DUtli  of  any  one  but  M.  Arnauld/*     '^  The  truth/'  as  it  lay  between 

'^Ainaold  and  his^opponents,  is  a  thing  so  delicate  that  '•  pour  peu 

ftiW  iV;»  TfHrt,  on  (ombe  daris  Vemur  ;   mats  cede  errcnr  est  ti  ddUcy 

|ice,  pour  }}iu  qu'on  s'en  doignt^  on  se  trauve  dans  la  ve'ni^,'* 

Some,  indeed,  may  find  in   the   very  delicacy,  the  cariosity,  witb 

which  finch  distinctions  are    drawn,  by  PascaVs  friends  as  well  as  by 

tbetr  fyeSf  only  the  impertinence,  the  profanities,  of  the  theologian  by 

{iioliettion,  all  too  intimate  in   laying  down  the  law  of  the  things  he 

desk  with — ^the   things   **  which  eye  hath  not  seen  '* — pressing  into 

thft  aeoreta  of  God's  sublime  commerce  with    men,  in  which,  it  may 

bi^  he  differs  from  every  single  human  soul^   by  forms    of  thought 

riaptdd  from  the  poorest  sort  of  men's  deaiings  with  each  other,  from 

fte  trader,  or  the  attorney.     Pascal  notes  too  the  '*  impious  boffoou- 

•rjfi*'  of    his  opponents.     The  good  Fathers,  perhaps,  only    meant 

flwco  to  promote  geniality  of  temper  in  the  debate.      But  of  such 

lajlami — failores  of  taste,  of  respect  towards  one's  own  point  of  view 

-^e  world  is  ever  anamiably  aware  ;  and  in  the  *'  Letters  "  there  is 

*ich  to  move  the  self-complacent  smile  of  the  worldling,  as  Pascal 

^Qieribes  his  experiences,  while  he  went  from  one  authority  to  another 

*o  fisd  out  what  was  really  [meant]  by  the  distinction  between  grace 

**Hiffide©t/  grace  *' efficacious/'  grace  *' active,"  grace  **  victorious,"    lie 

■*wd,  for  instance,  that  all  men  have  sufficient  grace  to  do  God^s  will ; 

W  it  is  not  always  pjvc/taint  not  always  at  hand,  at  the  moment  of 

»au  L2CTU.  M 
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temptation  to  do  otherwise.  So  far,  then,  Pascal's  cliarges  are  those 
which  may  seem  to  lie  ready  to  hand  against  all  who  stady  theology, 
a  looseness  of  thoaght  and  language,  that  woald  pass  nowhere  else^ 
in  making  what  are  professedly  very  fine  distinctions ;  the  insincerity 
with  which  terms  are  caref ally  chosen  to  cover  opposite  meanings ; 
the  fataity  with  which  opposite  meaniogs  revolre  into  one  another^ 
in  the  strange  vacaons  atmosphere  generated  by  professional 
divines. 

Up  to  this  point  Pascal,  yon  see,  is  the  countryman  of  Rabelais  and 

Montaigne,  smiling  with  the  fine  malice  of  the  one,  laughing  outright 

with  the  gaiety  of  the  other,  all  the  world  joining  in  the  laugh — well, 

at  the  silliness  of  the  clergy,  who  seem  indeed  not  to  know  their  own 

business.     It  is  we,  the  laity,  he  would  urge,  who  are  serious,  and 

^disinterested,  because  sincerely  interested,  in  these  great  questionings. 

'Jfalousie  de  metier ^  the  reader  may  suspect,  has  something  to  do  with 

-  the  professional  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy  ;  but  at  the 

.  actual  turn  controversy  took   just   then,  it  was  against  the  Jesuit 

Fathers  that  Pascal's  charges  came  home  in  full  force.     And  their 

'^sin  is  above  all  that  sin,  unpardonable  with  men  of  the  world  sawi 

peur  et  sans  reproche,  of  a  lack  of  self-respect,  sins  against  pride,  if 

the  paradox  *  may  be  allowed,  all  the  undignified  faults,  in  a  word, 

of    essentially  little  people    when  they  interfere  in  great  matters, 

faults  promoted  in  the  direction  of  the  consciences  of  women  and 

children,  weak  concessions  to  weak  people  who  want  to  be  saved  in 

.•some  easy  way  quite  other  than  Pascal's  high,  fine,  chivalrous  way  of 

gaining  salvation,  an  incapacity  to  say  what  one  thinks  with  the  glove 

'thrown  down.     He  supposes  a  Jansenist  to  turn  upon  his  opponent 

^who  uses  the  term  '*  sufficient ''  grace,  while  really  meaning,  as  he 

.alleges,  in^t^^^i^Tt^,  with  the  words:  ''Tour  explanation  would  be 

odious  to  men  of  the  world.     They  speak  more  sincerely  than  you  on 

matters  of  far  less  importance  than   this."     With  the  world,  Pascal. 

in  the  "  Provincial  Letters,"  had  immediate  success.    *'  All  the  world," 

we  read  in  his  friend's  supposed  reply  to  the  second  *'  Letter,"  '^  sees 

^hem ;   all  the  world  understands  them.     Men  of  the  world  find  them 

:agreeable,  and  even  women  intelligible.'^     A  century  later   Voltaire 

found  them   very  agreeable.     The  spirit  in  which  Pascal  deals  with 

his  opponents,  his  irony,  may  remind  us  of  the  '^  Apology  "  of  Socrates ; 

the  style  which  secured  them  immediate  access  to  people  who,  as  a 

rule,  find  the  subjects  there  treated  hopelessly  dry,  reminds  us  of  the 

'*  Apologia  "  of  Newman. 

The  essence  of  all  good  style,  whatever  its  accidents  may  be,  is 
expressiveness.  It  is  mastered  in  proportion  to  the  justice,  the  nicety 
with  which  words  balance  or  match  their  meaning,  and  their  writer 
succeeds  in  saying  what  he  vrills,  grave  or  gay,  severe  or  florid,  simple 
or  complex.     Pascal  was  a  master  of  style  because,  as  his  sister  tells 
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fZBf  reoordiDg  his  earliest  years,  he  had   a   wonderful  natural    facility 
i  dire  c€  qu'il  voidait  en  la  mani^re  qu'tl  voulait. 

FatU  indigiiaiio  versii^*i.  The  indignatiori  which  caused  Pascal  to 
write  the  *'  Letters^*  wait  of  a  supercilious  kind,  and  what  he  willed 
to  say  in  them  led  to  the  development  of  all  those  qualities  that  are 
snmoied  up  in  the  French  term  Vesprit,  Voltaire  declared  that  the 
beet  comedies  of  Moli^re  rCant  pas  pliis  de  scl  qm  les  premUrts  lettre^, 
"  Kcs  ftuxjnmeSf"  Pascal  assores  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  **  07LtJe  m  saia  qvm 
dt  tiivtTimant,  qui  HjcrHit  ton  jours  h  mondCy*  a,nd  they  lose  nothing  of 
that  character  in  his  handling  of  them,  so  much  so  that  it  was  clear 
from  the  first  that  the  world  in  general  would  never  aek  whether 
Pascal  had  been  quite  fair  to  his  opponents  :  "  Ifites-vous  done  pas 
fidiniUA^  mrs  p^resi  Qu'on  satis/ait  tnt  ^>recept  ctmiir  la  meme  tn  en- 
ini  qnatrc  qiuirU  di'  mesfie  a  la  fois  de  diffi^renis prMres I"  When 
have  the  like  of  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  laugh,  parce  que  ^Hen 
Vjf  porie  davaniofje  qiC une  disjirojmrtion  mirpreninte  f^ntre  ce  qu* on  attend 
\  c€  qu*on  rmt* 
He  has  **  salt '*  alsOp  of  another  kind,  lie  drives  straight  at  the 
Jesuits,  for  instance,  rather  than  at  those  who  do  but  copy  them, 
because,  aa  he  tells  us  :  Zes  choscs  valent  toujotfrs  mieuj:  dans  Itnr 
mrcc,  WTiat  equity  of  expression,  how  brief,  how  untranslateable  ! 
ad  llie  **  Letters  "  abound  in  such  things. 

Bat    to  his  comparison  of  Pascal  with  Molit^re,  Voltaire  added 
that    Bossoet  na    ricn  dc  phis  sublime    que  Irs  deniUrrs.      And  in 
tnitii  the  more  serious  note  of  the  impassioned   servant  of  i-eligion 
rhose  lips  have  been  touched  with  altar-fire,  whose  seriousness  came 
be  like  some  incurable  malady,  a  visitation  of   [God],  as  people 
to  Bay,  is  presently  struck  when,   in  the  natural  course  of  his 
irgu tnent,  his  thoughts  are  carried,  from  a  mere  passage  of  arms  be- 
tween one  man  or  one  class  of  men  and  another,  deep  down  to  those 
^wful  encounters  of  the  individual  soul  with  itself  which  are  formu- 
in  the  eternal  problem  of  predestination. 
In  their  doctrine  of  *' sufficient  grace  "  the  Jesuits  had   presented 
•view  of  the  conflict  of  good  and  evil  in  the  eouI,  [which  is]  honourable 
to  Gcid  and  encouraging  to  man,  and  which  has  catholicity  on  its  face. 
Ml  to  whom  entrance  into  the  Church,  through  its  formal  ministries, 
lic«opea  are  truly  callcJ  of  God,  while  beyond  it  stretches  the  ocean  of 
**  Hta  ancovenanted  mercies/'     That  is  a  doctrine  for  the  many,  for 
tiMMe  whcifle  poaition  in  the  religious  life  is  mediocrity,  who  so  far  as 
Utemsi^lvea  or  others  can  discern  have  nothing  about  them  of  eternal 
<f  Mcetaary  or  irremstible  reprobation,  or  of  the  eternal  condition 
«noiit«  to  that. 

Tbe  io*called  Jansenist  doctrine,  on  the  other  hand,  of  [  ]but 

^''■itiW©  grace  was  the  appropriate  view  of  the  Port-Royalists,  high- 
pMiadf  eager  souls  as  they  were,  and  of  their  friend  Pascal  himself, 
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however  innch  in  his  torn  he  might  refine  upon  it.  Whether  or  not/ 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  upon  which,  as  distinct  from  matters  of  faith,  an. 
infallible  pope  [can]  be  mistaken,  the  dreary  old  Dntch  bishop 
Jansenius  had  really  tanght  Jansenism,  the .  Port-Royalists  had 
foand  in  his  "  Augnstinns  *'  an  incentive  to  devotioni  and  were 
avowedly  his  adherents.  In  that  somewhat  gloomy,  that  too  deeply 
impressed,  that  Jesuitical  age,  they  were  the  Galvinists  of  the  Bomaa 
Catholic  Church,  maintaining,  emphasising  in  it  a  view,  a  tradition r 
really  constant  in  it  from  St.  Augnstin,  from  St.  Paul  himself.  It 
is  the  merit  of  Pascal,  his  literary  merit,  to  have  given  a  very  fine- 
toned  expression  to  that  doctrine,  though  mainly  in  the  way  of  a 
criticism  of  its  opponents  to  one  side  or  aspect  of  an  etemaJ  con- 
troversy^ eternally  suspended,  as  representing  two  opposite  aspects 
of  experience  itself.  Calvin  and  Arminius^  Jansen  and  Molina  sum 
up,  in  fact,  respectively,  like  the  respective  adherents  of  the  freedom 
or  of  the  necessity  of  tiie  human  will,  in  the  more  general  question  ol 
moral  phDosophy,  two  opposed,  two  counter  trains  of  phenomena 
actually  observable  by  us  in  human  action,  too  large  and  complex  a 
matter,  as  it  is,  to  be  embodied  or  summed  up  in  any  one  single  pro- 
position or  idea. 

There  are  moments  of  one's  own  life,  aspects  of  the  life  of  others, 
of  which  the  conclusion  that  the  will  is  free  seems  to  be  the  only — ia 
the  natural  or  reasonable — account.  Tet  those  very  moments  on 
reflection,  on  second  thoughts,  present  themselves  again,  as  but  links 
in  a  chain,  in  [an]  all-embracing  network  of  chains.  In  all 
education  we  assume,  in  some  inexplicable  combination,  at  once  the 
freedom  and  the  necessity  of  the  subject  of  it.  And  who  on  a  survey 
of  life  from  outside  would  willingly  lose  the  dramatic  contrasts,  the 
alternating  interests,  for  which  the  opposed  ideas  of  freedom  and  ne- 
cessity are  our  respective  points  of  view  ?  How  significant  become 
the  details  we  might  otherwise  pass  by,  almost  unobserved,  but  to 
which  we  are  put  on  the  alert  by  the  abstract  query  whether  a  man 
be  indeed  a  freeman  or  a  slave,  as  we  watch  from  aside  his  devious 
course,  his  straggles,  his  final  tragedy  or  triumph.  So  much  value 
at  least  there  may  be  in  problems  insoluble  in  themselves,  such  as 
that  great  controversy  of  Pascal's  day  between  Jesuit  and  Jansenist. 
And  here  again  who  would  forego,  in  the  spectacle  of  the  religious 
history  of  the  human  soul,  the  aspects,  the  details  which  the  doc- 
trines of  universal  and  particular  grace  respectively  embody  ?  The 
Jesuit  doctrine  of  sufficient  grace  is  certainly,  to  use  the  familiar  ex- 
pression, a  very  pleasant  doctrine  conducive  to  the  due  feeding  of  the 
whole  flock  of  Christ,  as  being,  as  assuming  them  to  be,  what  they 
really  are,  at  the  worst,  Gk)d's  silly  sheep.  It  has  something  in  it  con- 
gruous with  the  rising  of  the  physical  sun  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good^ 
while  the  wheat  and  the  tares  grow  naturally,  peacefully  together. 
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Oat  hovr  pleasant  also  the  opposite  doctrine,  how  true,  how  irnlj 
descriptiv^e  of  certain  distinguished,  magnified,  or  elect  souls,  vessels 
^f  election,  ^pris  des  hautmrs^  as  we  see  them  pass  across  the  worlds 
stage,  as  if  led  on  by  a  kind  of  thirst  for  God  !  Its  necessary 
-oonnterpart,  of  course,  we  may  find,  at  least  we  can  name  them  in 
history,  perhaps  from  our  own  experience  :  dramatically  true  of  some, 
of  whom  it  seems  bat  an  obnoos  story  to  tell  that  they  seem  t/O  be 
in  Im^e  with  eternal  deaths  to  have  borne  on  them  from  the  first 
•i^iia  of  reprobation.  Of  certain  quite  visibly-elect  souls,  at  all 
€fieiit8,  the  theory  of  irresistible  grace  might  seem  the  almost 
ikieoessary  explanation.  3Io&t  reasonable,  most  natural,  most  truly  is 
it  descriptive  of  Pascal  himself. 

So  far,  indeed,  up  to  the  year  1656,  Pascal's  anmis  mirahiliSj  tho 
year  of  the  **  Letters,"  the  world  had  been  allowed  to  see  only  one  side 
^f  him.  Eirly  in  life  he  had  achieved  brilliant  overtures  in  the 
abetract  sciences,  and,  inheriting  much  of  the  quality  of  a  fine 
^genileman,  be  figures,  with  his  trenchant  manner,  never  at  a  loss,  as 
a  quite  secular  person,  stirred  on  occasion  to  take  part  in  a  religious 
debate.  But  it  is  after  the  grand  fashion  of  the  mundane  quarrels 
of  that  day,  the  age  of  the  sentiment  of  personal  honour,  in  which 
it  was  so  natural  for  the  good-natured  Jesuits,  stirring  all  Pascal's 
aatiric  power,  to  excuse  as  well  as  they  could  the  act  de  (tier  jiour  un 
sim^fU  mSdimnce,  The  Church  was  still  an  estate  of  the  realm  with 
all  the  obligations  of  the  nohlessfj  and  it  was  Btill  something  worse 
than  bad  taste,  it  was  dangerous  to  express  religious  doubts.  About 
the  Catholic  religion,  ag  he  conceived  it,  Pascal  displays  the  assured 
Vktiltida  of  an  ancient  Crusader,  He  has  the  full  courage  of  his 
tlpioioiifl,  and  by  his  elegant  easy  gallantry  in  speakiog  for  it  he  gives 
to  religion  then  and  now  a  kind  of  dignity  it  had  lost  with  other 
contniTerGialLstfi  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  There  is  abundant  gaiety 
ilao  ID  the  **  Letters."  He  quotes  from  Tertullian  to  the  effect  that  eesi 
fropr^meni  i  la  vSrittf  pCU  appartietU  de  nre  parce  quelle  est  gau^  et 
4e  »  '  mis  parce  quelle  est  assurie  dc  m  victoirr.      For 

fce  e«'  ^  I  jns  to  bis  purpose  from  recondite  writers,  though 

h»  was  not  a  man  of  erudition,  like  a  man  of  the  world  again,  read 
Imt  little,  but  that  absorbiogly,  was  the  master  of  two  authors, 
Kpiolelas  and  Montaigne,  and,  as  appeared  afterwards,  of  the  Scrip- 
Ivrea  io  the  Ynlgate, 

So  far,  his  imposing  carriage  of  himself  intellectually  might 
^tmi  us  to  SQtpect  that  the  forced  humilities  of  his  later  years  are 
iadirectly  a  discovery  of  what  seems  one  leading  quality  of  the 
vtitaml  man  in  him,  a  pride  that  could  be  quite  fierce  on  occasion. 
AaJ,  like  another  rich  young  man  whom  Jesus  loved,  he  lacked 
^'^ing  to  make  the  world  alao  love  and  confide  in,  as  it  already 
'^ttttred,  him.    He    turned   from  it,  decided  to  live  a  single   life. 
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Was  it  the  mere  oddity  of  genius  ?  Or  its  last  fine  dainty  touch  of 
difference  from  ordinary  people  and  their  motives  ?  Or  that  sanctity 
of  which,  in  some  cases,  the  world  itself  instinctively  feels  the  dis- 
tinction, though  it  shrinks  from  the  true  explanation  of  it  ?  Certainly, 
all  things  considered,  on  the  morrow  of  the  '*  Letters/'  Blaise  Pascal,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-three,  had  a  brilliant  worldly  future  before  him^ 
had  he  cared  duly  to  wait  upon,  to  serve  it.  To  develop  the  already 
considerable  position  of  his  family  among  the  gentry  of  Auvergne 
would  have  been  to  follow  the  way  of  his  time,  in  which  so  many  noble 
names  had  been  founded  on  professional  talents.  Increasingly,  however^ 
from  early  youth,  he  had  been  the  subject  of  a  malady  so  hopeless  and 
inexplicable  that  in  that  superstitious  age  some  fancied  it  the  result 
of  a  malign  spell  in  infancy.  Gradually,  the  world  almost  loses 
sight  of  him,  hears  at  last,  some  time  after  it  had  looked  for  that 
event,  that  he  had  died,  of  course  very  piously,  among  those  sombre 
people,  his  friends  and  relations  of  Port  Boyal,  with  whom  he  had 
taken  refuge,  and  seemed  already  to  have  been  buried  alive.  And  in 
the  year  1670,  not  till  eight  years  after  his  death,  the  '^  Pens6es  '^ 
appeared — ''  Pens6es  de  M.  Pascal  sur  la  Religion  et  sur  quelques  antres 
sujets  " — or  rather  a  selection  from  those  "  Thoughts  "  by  the  Port- 
Royalists,  still  in  fear  of  consequences  to  the  struggling  Jansenist 
party,  anxious  to  present  Pascal's  doctrine  as  far  as  possible  in  con- 
formity with  the  Jesuit  sense,  as  also  to  divert  the  vaguer  parts  of  it 
more  entirely  into  their  own.  The  incomparable  words  were  altered, 
the  order  changed  or  lost,  the  thoughts  themselves  omitted  or  re- 
trenched.  Written  in  short  intervals  of  relief  from  suffering,  they 
were  contributions  to  a  large  and  methodical  work — *'  Fens^es  de  M. 
Pascal  sur  la  Religion  et  sur  quelques  autres  sujets  "—on  a  good  many 
things  beside,  as  the  reader  finds,  on  many  of  the  great  things  of  this 
world  which  seemed  to  him  to  come  in  contact  or  competition  with 
religion.  In  the  true  version  of  the  ''  Thoughts,"  edited  at  last  by 
Faug^re,  in  1844,  from  Pascal's  own  MSS.,  in  the  National  Lifarwty, 
they  group  themselves  into  certain  definite  trains  of  speculation  and 
study.  Bat  it  is  still,  nevertheless,  as  isolated  thoughts,  as  inspirations, 
so  to  call  them,  penetrating  what  seemed  hopelessly  dark,  snnunariaing 
what  seemed  hopelessly  confused,  sticking  fast  in  men's  memories, 
floating  lightly,  or  going  far,  that  they  have  left  so  deep  a  mark  in 
literature.  For  again  the  manner,  also,  their  style  precisely  becomes 
them.  The  merits  of  Pascal's  style,  indeed,  as  of  the  French  language 
itself,  still  is  to  say  beaivcoup  de  cfwses  en  pcu  de  mots ;  and  the 
brevity,  the  discerning  edge,  the  impassioned  concentration  of  the 
language  are  here  one  with  the  ardent  immediate  apprehensions  of 
his  spirit. 

One  of  the  literary  merits  of  the  ''  Provincial  Letters  "  is  that  they 
are  really  like  letters ;  they  are  essentially  a  converaation  by  writu^ 
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with  other  persons.  What  we  have  in  the  **  Thaughts  "  is  the  converaa- 
lion  of  the  writer  with  hiaJfeelf,  with  himself  and  with  God,  or  rather 
ooQceming  Hini,  for  He  is,  in  rascal's  favoorite  phrase  from  the 
Volgate^  Dcius  ahscondihts^  [H®]  ^^^  never  directly  shows  Himself, 
Chdjs^s  de  caur  the  **Tbougbt3^*  are,  indeed  those  of  aa  individual^ 
tbongh  they  seem  to  have  determined  the  very  outlines  of  a  great 
snbject  for  all  other  persons.  In  Pascal,  at  the  summit  of  the  Puy 
de  Dome  in  his  native  Auvergne,  experimenting  on  the  weight  of 
the  invisible  air,  proving  it  to  be  ever  all  around  by  its  effects,  we 
are  presented  with  one  of  the  more  pleasing  aspects  of  his  earlier, 
more  wholesome,  open-air  life.  In  the  great  work  of  which  the 
•*  Thoughts '*  are  the  first  word,  Pascal  conceived  himself  to  be  doing 
something  of  the  same  kind  in  the  spiritual  order  by  a  demonstration  of 
this  other  invisible  world  all  around  us,  with  its  really  ponderable 
forces,  its  movement,  its  attractions  and  repulsions,  the  world  of 
grace,  unseen,  but,  as  he  thinks,  the  one  only  hypothesis  that  can 
explain  the  experienced,  admitted  facts.  Whether  or  not  he  was 
fixing  permanently  in  the  **  Pensees'*  the  outlines,  the  principles,  of  a 
great  system  of  assent,  of  conviction,  for  acceptance  by  the  intellect, 
he  was  certainly  fixing  these  with  all  the  imaginative  depth  and 
•afliciency  of  Shakespere  himself,  the  attitudes,  the  necessary  forms 
of  fFnBoc^  of  a  great  tragedy  in  the  hearty  the  soul,  the  essential 
human  tragedy,  as  typical  and  central  in  its  expression  here,  aa 
HnmlH — wliat  the  soul  passes,  and  must  pass,  through,  anx  abois 
with  nothingness,  or  with  those  offended  mysterious  powers  that  may 
ftally  occupy  it — or  when  confronted  w^th  the  thought  of  what  are 

the  "  four    last    things "  it  yields   this  way  or  that.      What 

have  passed  with  all  its  fiery  ways  for  an  esprit  de  secic  ei  de 
tiAaU  ia  now  revealed  amid  the  disputes  not  of  a  single  generation 
but  ol  eternal  ones,  by  the  light  of  a  phenomenal  storm  of  blinding 
and  blaaftiug  inspirations. 

Observe,  he  is  not  a  sceptic  converted,  a  returned   infidel,  but 
CI  there  as  if  at  the   very  centre  of  a  perpetually  maintained 

criais  holding  the  faith  steadfastly,  but  amid  the  well-potsed 
pQtnta  of  essential  doubt  all  around  him  and  it.      It  is  no  mere  calm 
sion  of  a   state  of   doubt  by  a   state  of  faith ;    the  doubts 

die,  they  are  only  just  kept  down  in  a  perpetual  dgonia^ 
Evsryivhare  in  the  "  Letters  "  he  had  seemed  so  great  a  master — a 
wmAmr  of  himself — ^never  at  a  loss,  taking  the  conflict  so  lightly, 
villi  so  light  a  heart;  in  the  great  Atlantean  travail  of  the 
'^TlKiughts"  bis  feet  sometimes  are  almost  gone*  In  his  soul's 
agooy,  theological  abstractions  seem  to  become  personal  powers. 
U  was  aa  if  just  below  the  surface  of  the  green  undulations, 
ths  slately  woods,  of  his  own  strange  country  of  Auvergne  the 
faleanio  fires  had  suddenly  discovered  themselves  anew.     In  truth 
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into  his  typical  diagnoeis,  as  it  may  seem^  of  the  tragedy  of  the 
human  soul,  there  have  passed  not  merely  the  personal  feelings,  the 
temperament  of  an  individual,  but  his  malady  also,  a  physical 
malady.  Great  genins,  we  know,  has  the  power  of  elevating, 
transmuting,  serving  itself  by  the  accidental  conditions  about  it, 
however  unpromising — ^poverty,  and  the  like.  It  was  certainly  so  with 
Pascal's  long-continued  physical  sufferings.  That  aigreur^yrh\6k  is  part 
of  the  native  colour  of  Pascal's  genius,  is  reinforced  in  the  "  Pens&s  '* 
by  insupportable  languor,  alternating  with  supportable  pain,  as  he  died 
little  by  little  through  the  eight  years  of  their  composition.  They 
are  essentially  the  utterance  of  a  soul  malade — a  soul  of  great  genius, 
whose  malady  became  a  new  quality  of  that  genius,  perfecting  it  thus, 
by  its  very  defect,  as  a  type  on  the  intellectual  stage^  and  then  by 
guiding,  reassuring  sympathetically,  manning  by  a  sense  of  good 
company  that  large  class  of  persons  who  are  malade  in  the  same  way. 
"  La  maladie  est  Vitai  naturel  d^  Chriiiens"  says  Pascal  himself.  And 
we  concede  that  every  one  of  us  more  or  less  is  ailing  thus,  as 
another  has  told  us  that  life  itself  is  a  disease  of  the  spirit. 

From  Port  Royal  also  came,  about  the  year  1670,  a  painful  book, 
the  *'  Life  of  Pascal/'  a  portrait  painted  slowly  firom  the  life  or  living 
death,  but  with  an  almost  exclusive  preference  for  traits  expressive  of 
disease.  The  post-mortem  examination  of  Pascal's  brain  revealed,  we  are 
now  told,  the  secret,  not  merely  of  that  long  prostration,  those  sudden 
passing  torments,  but  of  something  analogous  to  them  in  Pascal's 
genius  and  work.  Well,  the  light  cast  indirectly  on  the  literary  work  of 
Pascal  by  Mme.  P6rier's  "  Life  "  is  of  a  similar  kind.  It  is  a  veritable 
chapter  in  morbid  pathology,  though  it  may  have  truly  a  beauty  for 
experts,  the  beauty  which  belongs  to  all  refined  cases  even  of  cerebral 
disturbances.  That  he  should  have  sought  relief  from  his  singular 
wretchedness,  in  that  sombre  company,  is  like  the  second  stroke  of 
tragedy  upon  him.  At  moments  Pascal  becomes  almost  a  sectarian 
and  seems  to  pass  out  of  the  genial  broad  heaven  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  He  had  lent  himself  in  those  last  year^  to  a  kind  of  pieties 
which  do  not  make  a  winning  picture,  which  always  have  about  them, 
even  when  they  show  themselves  in  men  physically  strong,  something 
of  the  small  compass  of  the  sick-chamber.  His  medisDval  or  oriental 
self-tortures,  all  the  painful  efforts  at  absolute  detachment,  a  perverse 
asceticism  taking  all  there  still  was  to  spare  from  the  denuded  and  suffer- 
ing body,  might  well,  you  may  think,  have  died  with  him,  but  are  here 
recorded,  chiefly  by  way  of  showing  the  world,  the  Jesuits,  that  the 
Jansenists,  too,  had  a  saint  quite  after  their  mind. 

But  though,  at  first  sight,  you  may  find  a  pettiness  in  those  minute 
pieties,  they  have  their  signification  as  a  testimony  to  the  wholeness  of 
Pascal's  assent,  the  entirety  of  his  submission,  his  immense  sinoerity, 
the  heroic  grandeur  of  his  achieved  faith.     The  seventeenth  oentoiy 
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presents  survivals  of  the  gloomy  mental  habits  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
bat  for  the  most  part  of  a  somewhat  theatrical  kind,  in  imitations  of 
Francis  and  Dominic  or  of  their  earlier  imitators.  In  Pascal  they  are 
original^  and  have  all  their  seriousness.  Que  jc  rien  sois  jamais 
^pari^pas  sipari  Utrmlhmml,  he  repeats,  or  makes  that  strange 
tort  of  MS,  amulet,  of  which  his  sister  tells  iis,  repeat  for  him.  It  is 
€aMe  rast  be  is  trying  to  make  of  himself,  that  He  might  reign 
th^re  absolutely  alone,  who,  however,  as  he  was  bound  to  think, 
had  made  and  blest  all  those  things  he  declined  to  accept.  Deeper 
and  deeper,  then,  he  retreated  into  the  renuncient  life.  He  could  not, 
kad  he  wished,  deprive  himself  of  that  his  greatest  gift — literally  a 
gift  he  might  have  thought  it  not  to  be  buried  but  accounted  for — 
tli8  gift  of  seeing  clearly  and  beautifully,  '*  II  aooit  rcnoticd  depuis 
im^fUmps  aj(.c  scknces  purevifMt  humainsJ^  To  him  who  had  known 
Ihem  80  well,  and  as  if  by  intuition,  those  abstract  and  perdurable 
forms  of  service  might  well  have  seamed  a  part  of  the  Lord's  doing, 
marrellous  in  our  eyes,  as  his  favourite  Psalm  cxix.^  the  psalm  dcs2>ditis 
Azures,  the  cxviii.  of  the  Vulgate,  says.  But  those,  too,  he  counts  now  as 
but  an  element  in  the  ndant  and  vanity  of  things.  He  no  longer  records, 
therefore,  the  mathematical  aperciis  that  may  visit  him  ;  and  in  his 
•cruples,  his  saspicions  of  visible  beauty,  he  interests  us  as  precisely 
an  inversion  of  what  is  called  the  aesthetic  life. 

Yet  his  faith,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Middle  Ages,  had  been  sup- 
ported, rewarded,  by  what  he  believed  to  be  visible  miracle  among 
the  strange  lights  and  shades  of  that  retired  place,  Pascal's  niece, 
the  daughter  of  Madame  Perier,  a  girl  ten  years  of  age,  suffered  from 
a  disease  of  the  eyes  believed  to  be  incurable.  The  disease  was  a 
peculiarly  distressing  one,  the  sort  of  affliction  which,  falling  on  a 
jooog  child,  may  lead  one  radically  to  question  as  to  the  presence  of 
dniie  justice  in  the  world,  makes  one  long  that  miracles  were 
poiaibla  Well  I  Pascal,  for  one,  believed  that  on  occasion  that 
profoaod  aspiration  had  been  followed  up  by  the  power  desired.  A 
Chora  from  the  crown  of  Jesus,  as  was  believed,  had  been  lately 
brought  to  the  Port-Royal  du  Faubourg  S.  Jacques  in  Paris,  and  was 
one  day  applied  devoutly  to  the  eye  of  the  sufifering  child.  What 
ioUowed  was  an  immediate  and  complete  cure,  fully  attested  by 
#xperU.  Plaacat,  and  the  young  girl  herself,  faithfully  to  the  end 
of  a  long  life»  believed   the  circumstances  to  have  been  miraculous, 

^  Olherwiae,  we  do  not  see  that  Pascal  was  ever  permitted  to  enjoy  (so 
to  epeak)  the  relig'ion  for  which  he  had  exchanged  so  much  ;  that 
tbe  eeoae  of  acceptance^  of  assurance,  had  come  to  him.  For  him 
the  8paaee  had  never  penetrated  the  veil  of  the  ordinary  routine  of 
€be  means  of  grace ;  nothing  that  corresponded  as  a  matter  of 
prnwonl    iQierooursa    of    the    very  senses    to    the   greatness    of  his 

I  «BReoder — who  had   emptied  himself  of  all  other  things  ;  besides^ 
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there  was  some  not  wholly-explained  delay  in  his  reception,  in  those 
last  days,  of  the  sacrament.  It  was  broaght  to  him  jnst  in  time— • 
"  Void  cdui  que  vous  avcz  tant  d&irS  " — the  ministrant  says  to  the 
dying  man.  Pascal  was  then  aged  thirty-nine — an  age  yon  may  re- 
member fancifally  noted  as  fatal  to  genias. 

Pascal's  '^  ThoQghts/'  then,  we  shall  not  rightly  measare  bnt  aa 
the  outcome,  the  utterance,  of  a  soul  diseased,  a  sonl  permanently 
ill  at  ease.  We  find  in  their  constant  tension  something  of  insomnia, 
of  that  sleeplessness  which  can  never  be  a  quite  healthful  condition  of 
a  mind  in  a  human  body.  Sometimes  they  are  cries,  cries  of  obscure 
pain  rather  than  thoughts — those  great  fine  sayings  which  seem  to 
betray  by  their  depth  of  sound  the  vast  unseen  hollow  places  of  nature^ 
of  humanity,  just  beneath  one's  feet  or  at  one's  side.  Beading  them^ 
so  modem  still  are  those  thoughts,  so  rich  and  various  in  suggestion, 
one  seems  to  witness  the  mental  seed-sowing  of  the  next  two  centuries, 
and  perhaps  more,  as  to  those  matters  with  which  he  concerns  himself. 
Intuitions  of  a  religious  genias,  they  may  well  be  taken  also  as  the  final 
oonsiderations  of  the  natural  man,  as  a  religious  inquirer  on  doubt  and 
faith,  and  their  place  in  things.  Listen  now  to  some  of  these 
'*  Thoughts  "  taken  at  random  :  taken  at  first  for  their  brevity.  Feu  de 
chose  rums  console,  parcc  que  peu  de  chose  nons  afflige.  Par  I'espace 
Vunivers  niecomprend  et  m'engloutit  comme  tin  point:  par  lapensiejele 
compiends.  Things  like  these  put  us  en  route  with  Pascal.  ToiUes 
les  bonnes  Tnaximes  sont  dans  le  monde  :  on  ne  manq;ue  que  de  les 
appliquer.  The  great  ascetic  was  always  hard  on  amusements,  on  mere 
pastimes  :  Ze  divertissement  turns  amuse ^  one  and  all  of  us,  et  nous  fait 
arriver  insensiblement  d  la  mort.  Notes  perdons  encore  la  vie  avecjoie, 
paurvu  qu'on  en  parte.  On  ne  peut  fairc  une  bonne  physiononiie  (in  a 
portrait)  qu*cn  accordant  tovies  nos  contrari^tSs,  Z'hommc  n'est  qu^un 
roscau,  le  plus  foible  de  la  nature,  mats  c* est  un  roseau pensatU.  II  ne 
faut  pas  qu^  Vunivers  cntier  sparine  pour  Vdcraser.  Une  vapeur,  une 
gouttc  d'eau,  suffit  pour  le  tuer.  Mais  quand  Vunivers  V(fcraseroit^ 
Vhomme  seroit  encore  phis  noble  que  ce  qui  Ic  tue,  parce  qv!U  sait  qu'it 
meurty  et  Vavantage  que  Vunivers  a  sur  lui,  Vunivers  n'en  sait  rien.  It 
is  not  thought  by  which  that  excels,  but  the  convincing  force  of 
imagination  which  sublimates  its  very  triteness.  Toute  notre  digniti 
consiste  done  en  la  pensSe. 

There,  then,  you  have  at  random  the  sort  of  stuff  of  which  the 
'^  Pens6es  "  [are  made].  Let  me  now  briefly  indicate,  also  by  quotation 
again,  some  of  the  main  leading  tendencies  in  them.  Za  chose  la 
2)lv>s  importante  d  toute  la  vie  cest  la  choix  du  miticr  :  and  what  deter- 
mines it  is  le  hasard.  There  we  recognise  the  manner  of  thought  of 
Montaigne.  Now  one  of  the  leading  interests  in  the  study  of  Ftaoal 
is  to  trace  the  influence  upon  him  of  the  typical  sceptic  of  the 
preceding  century.     Pascal's  ''  Thoughts  "  we  i^all  never  nndemtuid 


o&less  we  realise  the  under-texture  in  them  of  Montaigne's  very 
1,  the  fascination  the  *'  Easays  *'  had  for  Pascal  in  his  capacity 
^^  one  of  the  children  of  light  giving  a  veritable  mmptc  rend  a  of  the 
Satanic  oonrse  of  this  vrorld  since  the  Fall^  set  forth  with  all  the 
perBnasiveness,  the  power  and  charm,  all  the  gifts  of  Satan^  the 
veritable  light  on  things  he  has  at  his  disposal. 

Pascal  re-echoes  Montaigne  then  in  asserting  the  pamdoxical   cha- 

er  of  man  and  his  experience.     The  old  headings  nnder  which 

>  Port-Royalist  editors  grouped  the  **  Thoughts"  recall  the  titles  of 

lontaigne'fl  "  Essays  "— **  Of  the  Disproportion  of  Man,'*  and  the  like. 

strongly  as  Montaigne  be  delights  in  asserting  the  relative,  local, 

ephemeral  and  merely  provisional  character  of  our  ideas  of  law,  vice^ 

irtae,  and  m  forth.      Comme  la  mode  fait  Vatfrimcni  (tussi  fait  elk  la 

iw^      Jji  juHtice  ct  Ut  v^rM  soni  dmx  pointer  si  siihtiks^  qu€  )w^ 

irumrrUssonl  trop  movsHcs  pom'  y  toucher  cjcadement,      Bien  suivant 

i  itule  raimn  nest  juste  dt  mi ;  tout  hmnle  avec  le  temps.     Sometimes  he 

the  express  accent  of  Montaigne  :    Ceux  qtii  sont   dan$  tin- 

ju   Ctoient  que  C€ux  qui  sont  uu  Ixrrd  fuient.  '  Le  lan'ffagc   est 

Ide  touBcdtin,     Jl  f ant  amir  mi ptdnt  fivt  ptntr  en  juijcr,     Zej^o-rt 

fe  ceu^r  qui  sont  dans  un  imsscmt,  mais  on  prendrons-)ious  un  port 

^n$  la  tnorfde  ?     At  times  he  seems  to  forget  that  he  himself  and 

(ontaigne  are  after  all  not  of  the  same  ilock,  as  his  mind  grazes  in 

gross  pleasant  places.     Qu^U  (man)  »e  ?-e^arrfe  comme  t^gur^  dans 

teanian  ditourni  dc  la  nature,  et  de  ce  petit  cackot  otl  it  sc  trouve  logi^ 

)Cil  apprcnnf  the  earth,  ct  im-mime  a  son  juste  prix,     II  Jatidrail  av&ir 

iiifte  riylc.     La  raistm  s*offrt^  mats  elk  est  ploynhlc  a  tons  sens  ;  et  ainsi  it 

vn^yen  a  pvini,      Un  mime  sens  change  scion  hs  paroles  qui  Vex^pnmcnt, 

le  has  tOQchea  even  of  what  he  calls  the  malignity,  the  malign  irony 

of  Montaignei      Ititn  que  la  nUdiocriti  nest  btm^  he  says, — tipris  des 

liiautenrst  as  he  so  conspicuously  was — 0*cst  sortir  rfe  ChmnaniU  que  de 

ffftir  du  milieu  ;  la  grandeur  de  tdvie  huniaine  consiste  a  savoir  s'tf 

trnir^     Ititn  ne  fvrti/ie  plus  le  pytThanisme — that  is  ever  his  word  for 

yptieism — que  ee  t/uil  tj  en  a  qui  ne  sunt  pas pgrrkonicns  :  si  (onj>Hffienf 

nantttni  tort.     You  may  even  credit  hinij  like  Montaigne,  with  a 

Kwhat  Satanic  intimacy  with  the  ways,  the  cruel  ways,  the  weak- 

,  imheft^  of  the  human  heart,  so  that,  as  he  says  of  Montaigne, 

M  too  might  be  a  pernicious  study  for  those  who  have  a  native 

'  to  corruption* 

The  paradoxical  condition  of  the  world,  the  natural  inconsistency 

of  man,   his  strange  blending  of  meanness  with   ancient  greatness^ 

the  caprices  of  his  status  here,  of  his  power  and  attainments,  in  the 

of  bis  existence^that  is  what  the  study  of  Montaigne   had 

I  on  Pascal  as  the  sincere  eompte  rendu  of  experience.     But 

he  passes  at  a  tangent  from  the  circle  of  the  great  sceptic'a 

DC,     That   prospect  of  man   and   the    icorldy    undulant 
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capricious,  inconsistent,  contemptible,  Idche^ixxW  of  contradiction,  with 
a  soul  of  evil  in  things  good,  irredacible  to  law,  npon  which,  after  all, 
Montaigne  looks  oat  with  a  complacency  so  entire,  fills  Pascal  with 
terror.  It  is  the  vxyrld  on  the  morrow  of  a  great  catastrophe,  the 
casual  forces  of  which  have  by  no  means  spent  themselves.  Yes ! 
this  world  we  see,  of  which  we  are  a  part,  with  its  thousand  dis* 
locations,  is  precisely  what  we  might  expect  as  resultant  from  the  Fall 
of  Man,  with  consequences  in  full  working  still.  It  presents  the 
appropriate  aspect  of  a  lost  world,  though  with  beams  of  redeeming 
grace  about  it,  those,  too,  distributed  somewhat  capriciously  to  chosen, 
people  and  elect  souls,  who,  after  all,  can  have  but  an  ill  time  of  it 
here.  Under  the  tragic  Mairs  of  divine  wrath  essentially  implacable, 
the  gentle,  pleasantly-undulating,  sunny,  earthy  prospect  of  poor 
loveable  humanity  which  opens  out  for  one  in  Montaigne's  ''  Essays,'' 
becomes  for  Pascal  a  scene  of  harsh  precipices,  of  threatening  heights 
and  depths — the  depths  of  his  own  nothingness.  Vanity :  nothing- 
ness :  these  are  his  catchwords  :  Nous  sommts  incapables  et  du  wax  et 
du  hien ;  nous  sommes  tous  condamnis,  Ce  qui  y  parait  (i,e.,  what  we 
see  in  the  world)  ne  marque  ni  une  exclusion  totale  ni  une  prisenoe 
inani/este  de  divinM,  mats  la  presence  d\cn  Dieu  qui  se  cache :  {Deus, 
ahsconditus,  that  is  a  recurrent  favourite  thought  of  his)  tout  porte  ce 
caracUre.  In  this  world  of  abysmal  dilemmas,  he  is  ready  to  push 
all  things  to  their  extremes.  All  or  nothing  ;  for  him  real  morality 
will  be  nothing  short  of  sanctity.  En  J4sus  Christ  tovies  Us 
contradictions  sont  accord^s,  Tet  what  difficulties  again  in  the 
religion  of  Christ !  Nulle  autre  religion  n'a  proposi  de  se  hcAr. 
La  seulc  religion  contraire  d  la  nature,  contraire  au  stTis  commun,  est  la 
settle  qui  ait  tovjours  itd. 

Multitudes  in  every  generation  have  felt  at  least  the  89sthetic  charm 
of  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church.  For  Pascal,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
certain  weariness,  a  certain  puerility,  a  certain  unprofitableness  in  them 
is  but  an  extra  trial  of  faith.  He  seems  to  have  little  sense  of  the  beauty 
of  holiness.  And  for  his  sombre,  trenchant,  precipitous  philosophy  there 
could  be  no  middle  terms ;  irresistible  election,  irresistible  reproba- 
tion ;  only  sometimes  extremes  meet,  and  again  it  is,  maybe,  the  trial 
of  faith  that  the  justified  seem  as  loveless  and  unlovely  as  the  repro- 
bate. Abitissez-vous  I  A  nature,  you  may  think,  that  would  magnify 
things  to  the  utmost,  nurse,  expand  them  beyond  all  natural  bounds 
by  his  reflex  action  npon  them.  Thus  revelation  is  to  be  received  on 
evidence,  indeed,  but  an  evidence  conclusive  only  on  a  presupposi- 
tion or  series  of  presuppositions,  evidence  that  is  supplemented 
by  an  act  of  imagination,  or  by  the  grace  of  faith,  shall  we  say  ? 
At  any  rate,  the  fact  is,  that  the  genius  of  the  great  reasoner,  of 
this  great  master  of  the  abstract  and  deductive  sciences,  turned 
theologian,   carrying   the   methods   of    thought   there   formed   into 
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the  tbiogs  of  faith,  was  after  all  of  the  imaginative  order.  Now 
what  ha  says  of  imaginatioti :  Cetie  faculty  trompnm,  qiii 
^mhle  lious  itrc  dontu^e  tM^yrls  pour  nous  induire  tl  unr  errrttr  n^cessaire, 
lat  has  a  sort  of  necessity  in  it.  What  be  says  has  again  the  air 
oniaigney  and  he  says  much  of  the  same  kind  ;  Cdte  mperhe  pnis- 
emumic  de  la  raUoii^  comhien  toules  Ics  richrsses  de  la  b^re  sont 
su^inUs  mns  son  wnsentemtnt.  The  imagination  has  the  die- 
poBttion  of  all  things :  Mle  fait  la  htanU^  la  Jiistue,  et  k  hmJictir,  qui  est 
Ir  tout  dti  laoiule,  L'imngination  dispose  de  tout.  And  what  we  have 
here  to  note  is  its  extraordinary  power  in  himself.  Strong  in  him 
OS  the  reasoning  faculty,  so  to  speak,  it  administered  the  reasoning 
facalty  in  him  ct  son  gre  ;  but  ha  was  unaware  of  it,  that  power  d^auiant 
plus  fourbe  qii  die  ne  Vest  pas  (oujours*  Hidden  under  the  apparent 
exactness  of  his  favourite  studies,  imagination,  even  in  them,  playedi 
a  Urge  part.  Physios,  mathematics  were  vrith  him  largely  matters 
of  intuition ^  anticipation,  precocious  discovery,  short  cuts,  superb- 
'  ag.  It  was  the  inventive  element  in  his  work  and  his  way  of 
ag  things  that  surprised  those  best  able  to  judge.  He  might 
hia?e  discovered  the  mathematical  sciences  for  himself,  it  is  alleged^ 
had  his  father,  as  he  once  had  a  mind  to  do,  withheld  him  from- 
tl&slrQctioD  in  them. 

About  the.  time  when  he  was  bidding  adieu  to  the  world,  Pascal 
had  an  accident.  As  he  drove  round  a  comer  on  the  Seine  side  to 
the  bridge  at  NeuiUy,  the  horses  were  precipitated  down  the 
dk  into  the  water.  Pascal  escaped,  but  with  a  nervous  shock,  a 
certain  h all nci nation,  from  which  he  never  recovered.  As  he 
or  Bat  he  was  apt  to  perceive  a  yawning  depth  beside  i  would 
gtiek  or  chair  there  to  reassure  himself.  We  are  now  told 
that  circumstance  has  been  greatly  ex^gerated.  But  how 
to  Pascal's  temper,  as  revealed  in  his  work,  that  alarmed 
tpitous  character  in  it !  Intellectually  the  abyss  was  evermore 
9i  hsM  side.  Nom  awnSj  he  observes,  mi  autre  pnneipe  d'eneu}\ 
Im  maladit'j&.  Now  in  htm  the  imagination  itself  was  like  a  physical 
mladj,  troubling,  disturbing,  or  in  active  collusion  with  it 
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ALTHOUGH  a  complete  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  Parish 
Elections  on  December  4  and  22  is  only  possible  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  we  have  enough  material  in  the  reports 
published  by  the  provincial  newspapers  to  enable  us  to  form  a  fairly 
correct  idea  of  the  direction  such  an  analysis  would  take.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  so  many  of  the  correspondents  supplying  the  information 
.  were  not  alive  to  the  meaning  of  these  elections,  and  instead  of 
naming  the  occupations  of  the  Councillors  elected,  contented  themselves 
with  merely  giving  lists  of  names,  conveying  no  information  to  any 
readers  but  those  in  the  parishes  concerned,  or  at  best  with  adding  a 
letter  indicating  the  political  party  to  which  the  new  Councillor  belonged. 
The  tables  of  statistics  in  this  article  are  thus  confined  to  those 
returns  in  which  the  occupations  of  the  new  Councillors  were  given. 
However,  they  amount  to  929  out  of  the  7260  parishes  in  England 
and  Wales  electing  Councils.  Twenty  out  of  forty-two  English 
counties  and  Welsh  divisions  are  represented,  the  counties  chiefly 
unrepresented  are  those  in  the  North  of  England — Yorkshire, 
Durham,  Lancashire,  &c. ;  bat  as  in  those  parts,  if  anywhere,  the 
democratic  spirit  has  long  prevailed,  their  omission  adds  emphasis  to  the 
proof  the  returns  here  collected  give  of  the  reality  of  the  social  revolu- 
tion in  the  rural  districts  generally.  In  these  929  parishes  it  appears 
that  more  than  2000  persons  have  been  returned  from  the  working 
classes  as  Parish  Councillors.  The  numbers  appear  to  be  2139,  of 
which  988  are  engaged  in  various  forms  of  rural  labour,  and  1246  in 
other  forms  of  labour.  If  this  2000  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of 
the  country  as  a  whole,  and  no  reason  appears  why  it  should  not 
be,  then  about  15,000  of  those  engaged  in  various  forms  of  labour 
have  actually  entered  into  the  government  of  England  and  Wales. 
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If  I  resort  to  the  prevailing  classification-7it  is  from  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  and  not  that  I  believe  in  its  intrinsic  truth.  I 
write  the  words,  '*  working  class,"  "  gentry,"  '*  clergy,"  with  pain^ 
knowing  they  are  bat  conventional  distinctions,  and  that  the  real 
working  class  includes  many  a  lord,  and  the  real  gentry  many  a 
labourer,  but  they  are  needful  for  the  object  of  this  article,  which  is 
to  help  to  give  definite  expression  to  a  popular  movement  which,  for 
its  width,  depth,  and  earnestness,  cannot  find  a  parallel  in  the  rural 
districts  since  the  days  of  Edward  YI. 

In  treating,  first  of  all,  the  results  from  East  Anglia,  we  have  a 
standard  by  which  to  test  the  rest  of  England  and  Wales,  for  there 
the  tide  of  popular  enthusiasm  has  reached  its  highest  level,  and  it  is 
there,  in  consequence,  the  local  newspapers  have  seen  the  meaning 
of  the  national  movement,  and  have  taken  more  pains  than,  with 
some  notable  exceptions,  has  been  done  elsewhere  to  supply  the 
necessary  data  to  the  fallest  possible  degree.  We  are  able^  accord- 
ingly, to  give  the  results  of  the  Parish  Councils  Elections  in  392 
East  Anglian  parishes,  which  I  classify  thus  : 


Uncontested. 

PoUed 

.     Totals, 

In  121  Norfolk  parishes      .... 

92     ... 

21) 

...  121 

OooneiUors  engaged  in  farming,*  <l:c.    . 

169     ... 

59 

...  228 

rt 

„            agricultural  labour   . 

210     ... 

60 

...  270 

99 

„            other  forms  of  labour 

12a     ... 

44 

...  167 

99 

„           trade 

161     ... 

75 

...  236 

9t 

„            professions 

28     ... 

12 

...     40 

9» 

belonging  to  the  gentry 

22     ... 

7 

...     29 

»» 

„                  clergy 

10     ... 

5 

...     24 

n 

„                  Nonconformist  ministry 

r> 

2 

...       7 

99 

who  are  women    .... 

c    ... 

:{ 

9 

?9 

others 

1    ... 

0 

...       1 

Besolts 

in  111  Suffolk  parishes    . 

• 

cr>    ... 

40 

...  Ill 

Oouncillorsengaj^  in  farming: 

120    ... 

86 

...  200 

99 

„           agricultural  labour     . 

, 

i6<;    ... 

75 

...  241 

99 

,,           other  forms  of  labour 

, 

46    ... 

121 

...  167 

19 

„           trade 

, 

80    ... 

121 

...  201 

9» 

„           professions 

. 

15     ... 

21 

...     36 

ty 

belonging  to  the  gen  try 

. 

u     ... 

24 

...     38 

i» 

clergy'. 

. 

18     ... 

11 

...     29 

»» 

„                  Nonconformist  ministry 

:j    ... 

5 

...   .   8 

V 

who  are  women    .... 

, 

1    ... 

0 

...       1 

*  The  tenn  '*  farming  **  Inoludes  farmers,  (graziers,  farm-bailiiTs,  market-^rdeners, 
^  frnlt-g^wcrs.  The  term  **  agricultural  labour"  includes  every  kind  of  farm 
^^mr,  tt  well  as  shepherds,  thatchers,  woodmen,  and  gardeners.  The  term  *' other 
lonni  of  laboar  "  inclados  all  kinds  of  artisans,  mechanics,  and  working-men.  Occa- 
''<'*^7,  however,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  know  for  certain  whether  the  councillors 
^^  iBMters  or  workmen,  in  which  case  they  have  been  placed  according  to  the 
^^  of  the  occapation,  a  blacksmith  being  reckoned  as  an  artisan,  a  baker  or  a 
*«f  Ml  trader. 
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Uncontested 

.  PoUed. 

Totals. 

Results 

in  160  Essex  parishes      .         ,         .         .      98     . 

.     62     . 

..  160 

Councillors  engaged  in  farming,  (fcc.       .         .         .    284 
„                 „           agricultural  labour              .      99     . 
„                 „           other  forms  of  labour          .      94 

.     99     . 
.     38     . 

.     48     . 

..  d3» 
..  137 
..  142 

» 

„           trade          .                  .         .    153     . 

.  172     . 

..  825 

99 
J9 
99 

„           professions                  ,         .      254     . 
belonging  to  the  gentry                           .30. 

„                  clergy          .         .         .      26     . 

„                  Nonconformist  ministry       7 
who  are  women 1     . 

.     44     . 
.     28     . 
.     18     . 

5     . 

1     . 

..     68 
..     64 
..     44 
..     12 
2 

99 

others 1     . 

1     . 

..       2 

The  number  of  parishes  or  wards  in  the  three  East  Anglian  ooontiee 
Holding  elections  for  Parish  Councils  were :  Norfolk,  326 ;  Suffolk,  266 ; 
Essex,  234.  The  above  tables  thus  gave  four-elevenths  of  Norfolk 
returns,  five-twelfths  of  those  from  Saffolk,  and  about  three-fourths 
of  those  from  Essex.  From  a  comparison  between  the  uncontested 
elections  and  those  at  which  a  poll  was  taken»  it  seems  that  the 
Norfolk  labourers  did  better  still  at  the  polls  than  they  had  done  at 
the  uncontested  elections,  and  the  farmers  even  more  so ;  in  fact,  every 
T^lass,  except  the  clergy,  shows  an  apparent  improvement  at  the  polls. 
In  Suffolk  ther  labourers  did  not  do  as  well  'at  the  polls  as  at  the  un- 
contested elections,  while  the  farmers  kept  up  their  numbers.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  trading*  class  in  Suffolk  did  double  as  well,  while  the 
workers  more  than  recovered  the  position  of  labour  in  Suffolk,  for 
they  did,  comparatively  speaking,  four  times  as  well  at  the  polls  as 
at  the  uncontested  elections.  Probably  the  different  results  between 
the  polling  and  the  uncontested  elections  would  find  an  explanation  in 
the  former  having  taken  place  most  frequently  in  the  less  completely 
rural  parishes,  and  where  the  councils  consequently  were  larger. 

In  Essex  accordingly,  as  a  less  rural  county  on  the  whole  than 
either  Norfolk  or  Suffc^k,  the  polls  gave  the  labourers  a  still  worse 
result  than  in  Suffolk.  And  again,  while  the  Essex  farmers  did 
better  at  the  polls  than  their  labourers,  they  did  a  great  deal  worse 
than  those  of  Norfolk  or  Suffolk.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Essex 
trading  classes  very  much  improved  their  position  relatively  to  the 
agricultural  classes,  and  to  labour  generally,  at  the  polls.  If  this  &ct 
about  the  Essex  elections,  as  the  analogous  one  in  Suffolk,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  more  urban  character  of  the  places  where  polls  were 
demanded,  then  that  this  did  not  take  place  in  Norfolk  enhances  the 
success  of  both  the  labourers  and  the  farmers  in  that  part  of  East 
Anglia.  The  success  of  the  Norfolk  labourers  places  them  in  the 
van  of  the  army  of  labour ;  they  have  without  doubt  achieved  a  signal 
victory.  Suffolk  comes  next,  and  if  these  returns  are  typical  of  the 
whole  county,  then  a  relative  comparison  shows  the  representation  of 
labour  on  the  Suffolk  Parish  Councils  to  be  only  second  to  that  in 
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Norfolk.  If  the  position  of  labour  in  the  foregoing  returns  from 
Suffolk  and  from  Essex  is  compared  relatively  to  the  whole  number 
of  the  councillors  in  each  table,  it  will  appear  that  to  have  equalled 
[  Ihe  Suffolk  level  Essex  ought  to  have  returned  507  agricultural 
labourers  and  working  men  instead  of  only  279  as  there  appears. 
The  diifereoce  in  these  two  figures  gives  some  idea  of  the  superior 
degree  in  which  labour  has  succeeded  both  in  Suffolk  and  in  Norfolk 
to  what  it  has  done  in  Essex. 

According  to   the  summary    of  the   returns  issued  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  we  learn  that 

Korfolk  held  S2fi  election S|  28fi  uncontested » being  72-4  of  the  whole. 
attflTolk      ,,     2GG       „         201  „  „     75-a  „ 

Essex         ,>     234       „         153  „  „     (55"  4  ,, 

Applying    tbese    figures    to    the    tables    given    above    of    classified 
ilts  from  the  returns  of  the   three  East   Anglian   coantieS|  the 
7ouncillora  repreeentative   of  labour  would  number  something    like 
|5y7,  distributed  as  follows : 

Norfolk.  Suffolk,  Essex,         I 

Agricultural  labour     ...       724     G17     205 

{Other  forms  of  labour         ,         ,       378     •,...,     38G     ^     197  ' 

Total  labour  Councillors     .         .     1102     1003     402 

M  is  only  a  general  result,  serving  to  show  the  direction  of  the 
npossi  for,  of  course,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  numbers  are 
ributed  between  some  800  separate  and  independent  Councils,  and 
berefore  do  not  indicate  more  than  that  in  a  great  many  places  in 
Korfolk  and  Suffolk  the  government  of  the  parish  will  for  the  ensuing 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  labour.  But  this  in 
is  a  very  great  thing,  and  for  more  than  three  centuries  a  quite 
aprecedented  fact. 
It  is  remarkable  that  where  labour  has  obtained  a  victory  it  has 
Ba  orerwhelming.  Thus,  while  in  some  parishes  not  a  single 
irer  and  few  working  men  obtain  a  seat,  in  others  they  have 
learly  taken  possession  of  the  entire  CounciL  Elmslett,  for  example, 
ivtaras  five  labourers,  a  farmer,  and  a  carrier ;  Whatfield,  five 
^laboorers^  a  farmer,  and  a  shoemaker ;  Reydon,  five  labourers,  a 
ir»  and  the  clergyman  \  Great  Wrattirg,  four  labourers,  two 
eirdft,  and  a  farmer  ;  Westleton,  six  labourers,  three  farmers,  a 
ikrr.  and  a  carpenter.  At  Whepstead  the  Council  is  composed 
if  of  working  men,  but  bow  many  are  rural  labourers  is  not  said. 
W^tdmimicr  Gazette  of  December  11  mentions  that  at  Brisley 
Cotsiicil  is  composed  of  eight  labourers  and  a  farmer  ;  at  Carleton 
of  Boren  labourers  and  a  farmer ;  at  West  Rainham  of  seven 


Swa&tOD  Morley  is  a   parish    which   has  long  been   in  the   van 
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of  the  rural  struggle.  At  the  parish  meeting  nearly  every  man  wa» 
present.  The  indomitable  Norfolk  labour  leader,  George  Rix,  CC.,, 
was  voted  to  the  chair,  and  the  battle  began.  The  labourers'  nomi- 
nations comprised  four  agricultural  labourers,  two  small  farmers  & 
few  years  since  labourers^  one  working  farmer,  and  finally  the  chair- 
man, himself  a  former  day  labourer  at  Is.  2d,  a  day  (1849),  but  now 
a  grocer  and  farmer.  The  show  of  hands  was  two  to  one ;  a  poll 
was  demanded,  with  the  result  that  the  seven  representatives  of 
labour  were  all  returned  by  a  good  majority. 

At  Coombs  in  Suffolk  an  even  more  signal  victory  was  achieved  on 
behiblf  of  labour.  The  number  to  be  elected  was  thirteen  and  labour 
asked  for  nine  seats.  Seven  were  offered,  with  power  to  choose  a 
chairman  outside  the  Council  :  apparently,  however,  no  agreement  waa 
come  to,  for  at  the  nomination  the  non-labour  party  put  up  mn» 
candidates,  to  which  the  labour  party  replied  by  nominating  thirteen. 
Desirous,  however,  to  save  the  parish  the  expense  of  an  election,  six  of 
the  latter  offered  to  retire,  but  finding  their  opponents  not  content 
with  this,  but  ^shful  to  have  the  appointment  of  the  chairman,  the 
whole  thirteen  went  to  the  poll  and  were  elected. 

Of  927  Councillors  chosen  in-  111  parishes  in  Suffolk  only 
thirty-eight  bore  the  title  of  nobleman  or  gentleman,  and  out 
of  1011  in  Norfolk  only  twenty-nine.  At  this  rate,  if  we  had 
the  whole  of  the  figures  for  the  two  counties,  we  should  probably 
find  that  the  Suffolk  gentry  only  appear  in  the  Councils  to  th& 
extent  of  rather  more  than  8  per  cent.,  and  the  Norfolk  gentry 
between  5  and  G  per  cent.  The  clergy  are  in  a  still  worse  position* 
In  Suffolk,  out  of  927  Councillors,  only  twenty-nine  clergymen  are 
returned  ;  and  in  Norfolk  out  of  1011  Councillors  only  twenty-four; 
that  is,  in  Suffolk  the  clergy  appear  to  a  littie  more  than  3  per  cent, 
on  the  Parish  Councils,  while  in  Norfolk  not  more  than  2J  per  cent. 
This  position  of  affairs  has  been  occasionally  aggravated  by  the  resent- 
ment displayed  by  those  who  have  for  so  long  exercised  the  supre- 
macy. At  Ingham,  in  Norfolk,  where  two  labourers,  a  groom,  and  a 
marsh  labourer  were  elected,  three  persons  of  the  hitherto  goveming* 
class  refused  to  serve.  However,  this  policy  has  not  been  generally 
imitated,  and  some  of  the  East  Anglian  gentry,  displaying  the  usual 
courage  of  the  race,  have  entered  the  Councils  to  fight,  as  one  hopes,, 
not  merely  for  their  own  interests,  but  against  that  personal  selfish- 
ness and  corruption  which  undoubtedly  will  spring  up  under  the  new 
conditions  as  tinder  the  old.  As  things  are  and  men  feel  and  think, 
a  parish  meeting  presided  over  by  an  admiral,  and  electing  two 
farmers,  three  labourers,  a  groom,  and  a  baronet,  seems  likely  to 
promise  more  progress  in  a  material  and  practical  sense  than  an 
election  which  puts  the  parish  entirely  into  the  hands  of  one  class. 
But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  moral  education  the  people 
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when  they  feel  responsibility,  and  are  left  to  learn  by  their  own 
experience.  Perhaps  the  danger  in  some  places  just  now  is  that  the 
pendnlum  may  swing  too  far.  For  good  or  evil,  the  jadgment  of  the 
people  of  Norfolk  and  SufiPolk  has  gone  forth  unmietakably. 

By  what  sentiments  the  leaders  of  the  incoming  hosts  are  animated 
maybe  gathered  from  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  received  from 
oae  who  has  great  inflaenc©  among  them : 

**  I  am  mor€«  than  satisfied  with  the  manly  and  independent  aetion  of  the 
►  ngricultiirHJ  latwiurei-^^  Jcc,  in  the  county  of  NoHolk,     I  have  rejison  to  Ije- 
^'s  of  villages  ill  Norfolk,  where  MethfxliFm  has  a  ^rood  hold, 
i  'istrict  Coimdlloryi  will  be  composed  of  their  best  and  most 
).      I  feel  very  keenly  tfie  responsibility  that  rest8  upon  me  to 
my  life-long  friends  and  Kup]<orters,  into  the  paths  of  steady, 
^litfnl  und  neosonttble  action.     The  future  is  pregnant  with  benetits  t* 

rloiling  maitse.s  of  our  countrymen I  think,  if  we,  as  lifelong  re* 

formersi,  ar*^  true  to  our  principles,  and  keep  peggin*:^  away  at  the  work,  we 
liAve  uotiiiDg  to  feiir  from  mongrel  Liberals  and  stupid  Tories,  but  shall,  as 
Utne  ^oes  on,  be  led  from  victory  to  victory,  and  ground  our  arms  at  the 
ioti  of  Juistioe,  Mercy,  and  Truth/' 

If  wc  go   from   the  extreme  east  of  the  country  to  the   extreme* 

west,  from  East  Anglia  to  South  Wales,  we  shall  find  there  the  same 

moTement  among  the  people.     As  the  Cardiff  Times  said  a  few  days 

[•fteir   the  nomination  meetings   and    first  elections:   **  From    North 

Pembrokeshire  and  South  Cardigansbii'e,  from  the  Lleyn  promontory 

tn  Carnarvonshire,  and    from  Anglesey,  the  *  mother  of  Wales,*  from 

|flio  busy  haunts  of  men  in  tho  Rhondda  Valley  and  Merthyr  Tydvil, 

same  tale  is  being   carried.     The  working  man  is  abroad  !      He 

has  recjognised   the  magnitude  of  his  opportunity,  and  he  has  deter- 

.gnioed   to  make  good  use  of  it."     The  Tj/st  is  evidently  alarmed  at 

Hiis,  and  preaches  moderation  to  the  working  man.   "  There  is  a  great 

daogeTy'*  it  says,  "  that  the  working  men  of  our  eonntry,  should  by 

being  selfish »  carry  things  to  such  extremes  as  to  torn  the  stream  of 

^rerybody  else's  sympathy  and  encouragement  to  another  direction, 

imnd  then  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  for  them  to  enter  into  a  worse 

[lx)odag«  than  before,      *  This  is  an  Act  for  us/  say  some  of  them, 

i^and  let  us  keep  all  others  oat,'  ,  .  .  .  Never  was  there  greater  need 

than  now  for  safe  leaders  for  our  working  men.     What  is  somewhat 

ritiiig  ia  to  see  them  somewhat  unwilling  to  follow  their  tried 

ftnd  their  reckless  readiness  to  follow  false  leaders/*     Good 

old  tnoiher  hen  Is  desperately  anxious,  and  cackles  loudly  when  her 

iumy   diieklings   make  for  the   water,  but  an   unerring  force  is 

iiog  them  to  their  natural  element,  and   they  will   soon   be  dis- 

plsjing    powers   she   little    dreams  they    possess.       There    is    little 

doubt   tbat   the   new   Act  has  created  a   very  great   &tir    in    rural 

Bomlb  Wftles.     The  Welsh   country-people  have  all   become  alive  to 

TbeLri^apoDttbiltties  as  citizens,  and  every  one  who  feels  within  himself 
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or  herself  the  least  ability  for  public  life  is  anzioas  to  take  a  share  in 
the  regeneration  of  their  parish.  The  nominations  were^  in  conse- 
quence, so  numerous  that  the  returning  officers  could  not,  even  with 
the  help  of  additional  clerks,  examine  the  whole  of  the  documents 
sent  in,  and  the  Local  Government  Board  had  to  extend  the  time 
allowed  for  milking  the  returns  by  two  or  three  days.  A  brilliant 
morning  star  rose  in  the  dawn  over  the  hills  of  Carmarthenshire. 
The  young  daughter  of  a  local  farmer  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
first  Parish  Council  elected  in  that  lonely  and  remote  district. 

In  testing  the  returns  from  South  Wales  by  the  East  Anglian 
standard  we  must  not  forget  the  very  different  proportion  in  which 
farmers  and  labourers  are  found  in  the  two  districts.  In  Norfolk, 
for  example,  the  labourers  are  five  times,  and  in  Suffolk  six  times  as 
numerous  as  the  farmers  in  those  counties ;  whereas  in  South  Wales  the 
farming  class  are  a  good  deal  more  numerous  than  the  rural  labourers. 
This  at  once  suggests  closer  comradeship  and  a  more  frequent  inter- 
change of  positions  than  is  the  case  in  East  Anglia.  Moreover,  the  farmer 
and  the  labourer  are  in  sympathy  religiously,  which  is  not  the  case  to 
anything  like  the  same  extent  in  Norfolk  or  Suffolk.  In  South  Wales, 
the  great  majority  of  the  farmers  being  Liberals  and  Nonconformists, 
many  labourers  find  in  them  representatives  whom  they  trust,  and  who 
they  know  have  more  time  to  devote  to  public  affairs  than  they  have 
themselves.  The  thousand-and-one  little  chapels  have  been  normal 
schools  where  the  people  have  learnt  the  art  of  self-government  and 
whom  to  trust.  That  the  question  in  rural  South  Wales  has  pre- 
eminently been  one  between  the  democracy  and  the  old  governing 
classes  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  clergy,  gentry,  and  professional 
classes  together  form  about  a  ninth  part  of  the  councillors  in  the 
following  returns  from  78  parishes  in  South  Wales — ^being  23  from 
Pembrokeshire,  23  from  Glamorganshire,  10  from  Brecon,  6  from 
Cardiganshire,  and  16  from  Carmarthenshire  : 


Engaged  in  farming 

„  agricultural  labour 

„  other  forms  of  labour  . 

„  trade 

„  the  Nonconformist  ministry 

„  women 

„  professions  . 

Belonging  to  the  gentry 

»  »     clergy 


270 

27 

123 

143 

8 

8  =  579 
33 

22 

9  =     04 


The  position  of  both  clergymen  and  Nonconformist  ministers  is 

striking.     The  clergy  do  not  reach   IjVths  per  cent,  of  the  whole 

number  of  Councillors,  and  the  Nonconformist  ministers  less  than 

I    \\  per  cent.     ''Looked  at  from  any  point  of  view,"  says  a  Welsh 

L^  newspaper,  in  full  sympathy  with  the  village  awakening,  the  resolts 

are  full  of  encouragement  for.  the  friends  of  the  democracy,  and 
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lly  for  those  who  have  foretold  the  immense  possibilities  that 
dormant  ia  the  Welsh  people*  In  other  countries  where  there  has 
en  a  national  awakening,  the  **  revival ''  has  been  confined  to  the 
edncated  and  cultured  clusses,  but  iu  Wales  the  working  men  are 
showing  that  they  are  well  abreast  of  the  times.  What  will  the 
Welah  people  do  with  the  privilege  they  have  gained  ?  '*  The  uni- 
veraal  t-estimony  of  the  lecturers  who  have  visited  every  part  of  the 
Principality  is  that  the  most  popular  clause  in  the  new  Act  is  that 
which  provides  for  the  establishment  of  parish  reading-rooms/'  • 

The  enthusiam  in  Wales  may  be  somewhat  due  to  its  Celtic  blood, 
for  the  same  thoroughness  in  democratic  action  distinguishes  both 
Cumberland  and  Cornwall. 

Iq  12  Cumberland  parishes  the  democratic  character  of  the  returns 
18  manifest 


Olliar  working  men 
tlmml  labouret^ 
Farmer's 


43 


Gentlemen 
Yeomen 
Women 
Clc?rgymen 


Uncontested. 

1 4 


PoUed. 
.      12 


\  pgriahes  in  Cornwall  the  results  were 

lore  engaged  in  farming  . 

„  agricultui-al  labour  . 

other  forms  of  labour 
tntde 
yeoiueu  , 
^'enllemen 
elerj^'y      . 

Nonconforraist  mim^tiy 
professions 
others 


The  agricnltural  labourers  have  not  realty  come  off  worse  in  Cornwall, 

iCdOdrding    to   these    figures,  than  in   Norfolk^  for  in   Cornwall  their 

mtaibers  are  only  slightly  in  excess  of  the  farmers,  whereas  Norfolk 

laboorers  are  five  times  as  numerous  as   the  farmers.     The  Coniish 

working  men,  rural  as  well  as  others,  appear  to  have  been  very  much 

in  earoe^t  abont  the  elections.     In  one  parish,  it  is  said^  politics  were 

liUle  thooght  of,  every  one  considering  it  a  fight  between  the  farmer 

■id  Ibe  labourer.     In  another  parish,  Linkinhome,  the  working  men 

obtained  five  seats  out  of  thirteen  ;  at  South  ]^etherwin  two  labourers 

irert»  %t  the  head  of  the  poll,  and  in  another  parish  in  Cornwall  the 

itw  CouDcil  did  a  democratic  act  in  electing  a  Bible  Christian  minister 

ii  their  chairman.    That  the  successes  of  the  working  men  in  Cornwall 

»«»  not  still  more  numerous  and  thorough  is  attributed  to  lack  of 


#  Cardiff  Tim^t,  Dec.  8,  imh 
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In  the  Boath-westem  counties  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
pedple  of  the  villages  have  received  and  carried  out  the  new  law  with 
an  energy  and  an  enthusiasm  never  witnessed  in  rural  England  for 
many  generations.  The  parish  meetings  seem  to  have  been  well 
attended ;  the  labourers,  and  in  fact  all  classes,  were  properly 
represented.  If  the  labourers  do  not  at  once  make  a  show  in  the 
results  in  accordance  with  their  numbers,  we  must  remember  it  is 
only  yesterday,  as  it  were,  that  the  labourer  was  supposed  to  be 
competent  to  take  part  in  the  government  of  his  village,  and  that 
even  to-day  thousands  will  look  askance  at  his  arrival  in  the  seat  of 
power.  If,  then,  in  these  south-western  counties  he  comes  up  to 
the  average  shown  in  the  results  of  the  forty  Devonshire  parishes  here 
given,  it  will  really  mean  that  a  great  revolution  has  commenced  in 
rural  England,  the  results  of  which  will  be  only  the  more  sure  and 
thorough,  since  they  will  proceed  slowly  and  take  time  fully  to 
work  out. 

Results  in  40  Devonshire  parishes 

Councillors  engaged  in  farming 

„         ^__    „  agricultural  labour 

„  „  other  forms  of  labour 

^,  „  trade 

.,,  „  professions 

„        belonging  to  the  gentry 
„  clergy 


yeomen 
women 
others 


Nonconformist  ministry 


Qtest 

Bd.    PoUed. 

Totals. 

7 

...     83     .. 

.     40 

37 

....  uri    .. 

.  139 

19 

...     25     .. 

.     44 

7 

...     48     .. 

55 

25 

...     92     .. 

117 

8 

...       5     ... 

13 

G 

...     25     .. 

.     81 

1 

...       8     .. 

4 

0 

...       2     .. 

2 

4 

...       7     .. 

.     11 

0 

...       1     .. 

1 

0 

...       2     ... 

2 

If  these  results  are  typical  of  the  rest  of  Devonshire,  then  there 
must  be  some  447  labourers  and  some  338  working  men  in  the 
Parish  Councils  of  that  county.  And  if  this  is  seen  to  have  been 
more  or  less  the  case  all  over  the  country,  the  moral  effect  of  this 
great  change  in  rural  affairs  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  Such, 
indeed,  is  the  view  of  a  Somerset  newspaper,  which,  in  reporting  the 
results  of  the  first  parish  meetings  and  nominations  in  the  county,  says : 

'^  It  is  not,  perhaps,  an  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  never  were  the  villages 
of  the  land  so  stirred  as  to-day.  People  of  all  degrees — squire  and  labourer, 
farmer  and  shopkeeper,  vicar  and  local  preacher — cure  showing  great 
eagerness  to  serve  on  the  new  Councils ;  and  there  is  abundant  evidence 
to  show  that  great  changes  and  developments  in  village  life  and  its 
amenities  are  likely  to  flow  from  the  infusion  of  new  blood  and  new  interests 
into  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  rural  England."  ♦ 

From  the  evident  enthusiasm  of  the  Somerset  people,  we  may  at 
least  hope  labour  succeeded  there  as  well  as  in  Deyonshire,  and  up  to 
the  mark  of  the  following  results  from  18  parishes  in  Wilts  : 
^-  Westan-jvper^are  OfUM 
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OouncOlors  engaged  in  farming          .... 
,j                 ,,             agricultural  labonr 
„                 „             other  forms  of  labour 

50 
28 
GO 

„                 „            trade 

44 

„           who  belong  to  the  gentry          .         .         .         . 

„               „       clergy 
„                   „           to  other  professions 

8 

7 

These  resalts  look,  and  nndoubtedly  are,  highly  satisfactory  to  the 
labouring  classes,  bat  when  we  remember  that  the  agricnltaral 
labourers  in  Wilts  are  nearly  five  times  as  numerous  as  the  farmers, 
we  see  that  their  position  in  these  elections  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
farmers  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Devonshire  labourers.  The 
other  section  of  the  working  classes  are,  however,  in  such  force,  that 
Wiltshire  must  apparently  be  a  county  in  which  labour  has  been 
peculiarly  successful. 

The  Gloucestershire  returns  that  we  have  been  able  to  utilise  present 

▼ery  similar  results  when  the  relative  numbers  of  farmers  and  labourers 

are  taken  into  account : 

Uncontested.  Polled.     Totals. 

Results  from  1 54  Gloucestershire  parishes  .     103      ...     51     ...  154 

Councillors  engaged  in  farming,  ($:c.    ,         .         •  226  ...  113  ...  331) 

„                   „           agricultural  labour  .         .  J)7  ...  30  ...  127 

„                   „           other  forms  of  labour       .  78  ...  44  ...  122 

„                   „          trade       .         .                  .  112  ...  101)  ...  221 

„                  „           professions       ...  16  ...  14  ...     30 

„        who  belong  to  the  gentry     .  38  ...  28  ...     66 

„     clergy      ...  20  ...  8  ...     28 

„                    „              „     Nonconformist  ministry   4  ...  4  ...       8 

„        yeomen       .         .         .         .         .         .  6  ...  0  ...       6 

„         women       .         .         •         .         .         .  4...  1...       5 


Proceeding  along  the  southern  counties,  we  find  the  rural  mind 
waking  up  everywhere,  and  with  more  or  less  resoluteness,  determined 
to  leap  on  to  the  horse  Opportunity.  Thus  we  are  not  surprised  to 
hear  that  even  the  sweetest  and  gentlest  of  our  rural  labourers,  the 
people  of  Dorsetshire,  have  displayed  great  activity  in  the  elections, 
^feating  in  several  places  their  employers  at  the  polls. 

In  Hampshire  the  results   of  twenty-two  contested  elections  were 
«  follows : 


Count  illoi's 

engaged  in 

farming,  Ac.      ,         , 

37 

>» 

9» 

a;»ricultural  labour  • 

13 

•» 

?» 

other  forms  of  labour 

19 

19 

tnido 

33 

>» 

>» 

professions        , 

5 

»» 

who  lelong 

to  the  gentry    . 

24 

?» 

clergy        • 

•         •         .         . 

5 

♦> 

yeomen      , 

2 

., 

women 

«         •         •         • 

2 
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Tested  by  the  Norfolk  standard,  these  returns  do  not  indicate  a  higb 
measure  of  success  on  the  part  of  the  Hampshire  labourers.  Their 
number  in  the  whole  county  as  compared  to  that  of  the  farmers 
stands  at  about  the  same  proportion  as  in  Norfolk ;  therefore  to  have 
come  up  to  the  level  of  that  county  the  number  of  the  agricultural 
labour  councillors  in  the  results  just  given  ought  to  'have  been  three 
times  as  numerous.  But  a  still  greater  diminution  in  the  number  of 
councillors  from  the  working  people,  as  well  as  a  general  lessening  of 
enthusiasm  in  the  matter,  must  be  expected  as  we  enter  the  narootia 
atmosphere  of  the  great  zone  of  villadom  which  surrounds  the  metro- 
polis. 

Thus  twenty-four  Parish  Councils  in  Sussex  gave  the  following 

results : 

Uncontested.        PoUed.      Total. 
19     ...     24 


Councillors  engaged  in  farming  .         .         .         . 

19 

.  .  .            X«7 

...     48 

..     C7 

„              agricultural  labour  . 

3 

...     12 

..     15. 

„              other  forms  of  labour 

1 

...     12 

..     19 

„              trade       .         .         .         . 

13 

...     62 

..     75 

„               professions      .         .  . 

4 

...     12 

..     IC 

„     who  belong  to  the  gentry  . 

3 

...     23 

..     26 

„              •     clergj'    . 

5 

...       9 

...     U 

Thus  in  these  twenty-four  rural  Parish  Councils  trade  already  has 
more  influence  than  agriculture,  and  the  labourer  not  a  quarter  that 
of  the  farmer ;  labour  in  fact  is  represented  only  one-sixth  as  well  as 
its  employers. 

West  Kent  would  probably  give  a  similar  account  of  Sassex; 
but  in  North  Kent,  in  the  Rochester  and  Chatham  districts,  the 
labourers  have  done  well.  From  six  parishes  we  have  the  following 
results  at  the  poll : 


Councillors  engaged  in  farming,  &c. 

12 

„                 „         agricultural  labour 

12 

,,                 „         other  forms  of  labour . 

4 

trade  .... 

10 

„                 „         professions. 

2 

„     who  belong  to  the  gentry          .         .    •     . 

4 

„                      n               clergy 

1 

„                      „               Nonconformist  minist 

ry      I 

In  the  village  of  Stoke,  near  Chatham,  the  entire  Council  is 
reported  to  be  composed  of  men  of  the  labour  party,  the  vicar  and 
farmers  being  completely  defeated.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  it  is  said 
of  the  electors  voted. 

Another  account  from  East  Kent,  which  gives  an  analysis  of  votin|^ 
in  eighteen  typical  instances,  shows  the-  following  resnlta  : 
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€k>uncil]or8  engaged  in  farming,  itc. 

.       ^1 

„                 „           agricultural  labour     . 

L*H 

„                 „           other  forms  of  labour 

7 

„                 ,,           iraa©          ,         .         . 

.       48 

„                 „           professions,  itc.  . 

,     ir> 

^,     who  belong  to  the  gentry 

.     It) 

If                      T,            clergy 

i> 

x7eitber  of  the  above  tables  woald  lead  to  the  Bupposition  that 
there  has  been  any  want  of  interest,  but  there  may  be  many  who, 
judging  from  their  own  local  experience,  will  believe  the  contrary.  We 
most,  however,  take  a  general  view,  and  the  results  in  these  twenty- 
foor  parishes  are  safer  to  go  upon  than  one  in  which  the  conditions 
may  be  pecaliar.  And  this  mast  often  occnr  in  all  the  metropolitan 
cooQties,  disturbed  as  their  natural  conditions  are  by  the  invasion  of 
villadom. 

In  a  portion  of  Sarrey,  into  which  the  most  select  form  of  viUadom 
has  made,  and  is  continually  makings  large  advances,  but  otherwise  a 
purely  agricultural  country,  we  find  the  Councils  in  twelve  parishes  to 
oCHiaist  of  thirty-three  traders,  twenty-two  gentlemeuj  thirteen  pro- 
feasional  men,  fifteen  working  men,  and  five  clergymen ;  while  the 
ftrictly  rural  population  has  only  thirteen  representatives  of  tho 
fmrming  class  and  eight  of  the  labouring.  Thns  farmers  and  labourers 
together  do  not  obtain  one-fourth  of  the  representation,  and  labour 
is  in  a  worse  position  etilL  The  representation  of  these  Parish 
Cocincils  is  in  point  of  fact  in  the  hands  of  the  gentry  and  tradesmen, 
which,  to  judge  from  the  following  advice  given  in  his  Taribh  Magazine 
by  the  Vicar  of  Cobham  to  his  parishioners,  is  the  beae-ideal  of 
TtUadom : 

**  A  Council  consisting  mainly  of  gentry  and  tradesmen  might  do  a  great 

-•-  *  f>f  gfx)d,  and  certainly  would  not  prove  an  *  infliction  *  to  the  parish. 

<e  other  hand,  a  Council  with  labouring  men  in  the  ascendant  (par- 

'if  mo«t  of  thein  belonged  to  the  ai^my  of  non*taxpayers)  would 

}  \:iY  many  needless  burdens  on  theii^  well-to-do  fellow-parishioners^ 

i  certainly  do  harm,  although,  of  course,  unintentionaily,  to  th& 

M-mbers  of  their  own  class.     Quite  recently  we  were  told  of  a  large 

'>**r  of  labour,   not  far  from  Cobham,  who,  consequently  upon  tb& 

jj  of  the  Piiri&h  Councils  Act,  has  reduced  the  wages  of  his  men  2«.  a 

head,  and  has  shifted  upon  them  the  duty  of  settling  for  their 

i  t(ijce«,  instead  of  paying  for  them  himself,  a«  ho  had  done  before — 

t^  hift  employees  not  to  be  too  keen  in  the  matter  of  bringing 

^ L«^  lerying  of  fresh  taxation.     Other  property  owners  have  freely 

ttLnouncrd  their  intention  of  economising  to  the  extent  of  the  e^rlra  burdens 

*-■:   "  '  '  "  "  '^*»  ^y  th^ir  Parish  Ccntncils^  which  means,  in  a  few  words,  that 

their  subscriptions  to  their  village  cjicket  and  football  and 

'm,  tliat  they  will  employ  less  labour,  and  that  they  will  go  to 

than  tbe  local  markets  for  their  stores."  • 

Thii  ii  letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  in  a  delightful  manner,  and 
•  Wt§imiA§Ur  G<U0H0,  December  3,  IS^^ 
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the  guileless  Vicar  of  Cobham  can  be  honestly  complimented  on  thus 
telling  the  people  frankly  what  kind  of  pressnre  will  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  them  to  compel  them  to  vote  according  to  their  individual 
interests,  and  against  their  sense  of  what  is  just  and  right  and  for  the 
common  good.  It  is  a  warning  of  what  is  in  store  for  the  poor  man  as 
suburbanism  extends  its  area,  and  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  meet  than 
the  fine  old  English  style  which  still  prevails  in  more  purely  agri- 
cultural districts.  A  Tory  squire  and  magistrate  boasted,  with 
reference  to  the  recent  election  in  his  village,  to  this  eflfect :  **  We 
managed  as  we  liked.  We  took  care  to  select  our  own  men,  and  had 
them  elected  without  a  poll.  We  would  not  have  any  tomfoolery  in 
our  parish " ;  and,  speaking  of  an   adjoining  parish,  he  went  on  to 

€ay  *'  that  in parish  they  had  some  trouble,  for  some  blackguard 

fellow  demanded  a  poll." 

As  we  quit  the  metropolitan  counties  and  go  north,  popular  feeling 
seems  better  able  to  assert  itself.  At  Welwyn,  in  Herts,  there  were 
eleven  candidates  for  four  seats  in  the  Rural  District  Council,  and 
three  of  them  were  won  by  labour  men,  a  clergyman,  who  stood  in 
the  Conservative  interest,  being  behind  them  all,  with  less  than  half 
the  votes  given  for  the  first  labour  candidate  elected.  An  analysis 
of  the  votes  given  came  out  thus : 

Labour 438 

Conservative      .         .         .         .         .         .         .         15G 

Liberal 101 

And  in  the  same  place  the  labour  party  won  five  seats  out  of  ten  on 
the  Parish  Council. 

In  Bedfordshire,  three  Parish  Council  elections  give  the  following 
results :  five  farmers  and  market-gardeners,  sik  labourers,  six  working 
men,  six  tradesmen,  and  two  clergymen. 

At  Wobum  in  Bucks,  the  parochial  schoolmaster  was  returned  at 
the  head  of  the  poll  by  a  large  majority.  There  were  no  leas  than 
thirty-one  candidates  for  the  eleven  seats  on  the  Parish  Council, 
among  them  the  vicar,  two  County  Councillors  and  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  and  &  member  of  Parliament.  Surely  such  a  fact  might 
awaken  a  little  faith  in  the  discernment  of  the  people. 

In  Huntingdonshire,  a  lively  interest  was  taken  in  the  elections, 
and  at  Warboys  three  labourers  were  returned. 

At  Kirtlington,  in  Oxfordshire,  the  working  men  succeeded  in 
forming  a  Parish  Council  entirely  composed  of  their  own  nominees. 
This  thoroughly  agricultural  county  seems,  judging  from  the  results 
which  have  been  published  in  detail,  to  be  much  nearer  than  mosfe 
others  to  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  standard. 

In  nineteen  parishes  polled  on  December  17  the  numbers 
were : 


^ 
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Councillors  enga^^eJ  in  fanning,  itc.      ,         •         • 
„              figricultm-al  labour,  d'C*     , 

.,                  „             other  forms  of  labour 

„             tr/ide        ,         .         ,         . 

,,                 „             professions 

„         belonging  to  the  ^*entry 

if                 n             clergy      ,         .         .         . 

2^ 
23 

20 

40 

13 

5 

5 

195 


The  above  return  relates  to  parishes  scattdred  in  variouB  parts  of 
Oxfordshire  ;  one,  obtained  by  Mr  Herbert  Samuel,  of  forty-one  l*arish 
CohuucUb  in  the  southern  dimion  of  the  county,  and  published  iu  the 
Jkrk$  and  Ox^n  Adcerti&er  of  January  18th,  gi^es  an  analysis  of  the 
oambers  in  each  occupation,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary  : 
07  labourers  and  working  men  of  all  kinds,  06  farmers,  52  traders, 
15  clergymen,  and  one  Nonconformist  minister. 

In  Berkshire,  the  results  oF  thirty  Parish  Coimcils  gave : 


CounciUors  engagefl 

in  fftrmingy  ki\ 

agricultural  labour  . 

4ri 
20 

»» 

♦  $ 

other  forms  of  ialx>ur 

41 

Vt 

,, 

trade 

H4 

If 

beloDgitig 

professions 
to  the  gentry 

clergy      .         ,         ,         . 
Nonconformist  ministry  . 

13 

n 

6 

a 

ft 

»f 

women    t        •        •        < 

X 

From  which  it  appears  that  the  agricultural  labourers  in  Oxfordshire 
did  more  than  twice  as  well  as  the  labourers  iu  Berkshire,  taking 
isUo  account  the  relative  proportion  in  each  county  of  labourers  to 
famets. 

In  the  heart  of  England,  in  Warwickshire  and  Leicestershire,  to 

judge  from  the  newspapers,  the  labourers  have  not  done  great  things. 

In  the  former  county,  although  there  are  many  ardent  souls  among  the 

laboitrenr,  several  causes  have  concurred  to  disorganise  and  destroy  the 

greftt  agricultural   labour  movement  commenced  there  so   hopefully 

mott  than  twenty  years  ago.     Too  much  of  the  old  leaven  of  indi- 

^■tidnaUsm  kilted  this  promising  movement,  and  this,  I  believe^  is  the 

^^boroi  why  Warwickshire  appears  at  this  crisis  to  experience  but  little  of 

^Ipha  joyous  thrills  of  the  new  birth.      The  Leicestershire  labourers,  I 

li9p«  and  believe,  have  done  well,  but  unfortunately  for  the  objects  of 

ttiii  articla,  the   Leicestershire  newspapers  that  I  have  seen  are  too 

macli  affected  by  the  political  bearings  of  things  to  bring  out  the 

Ml  poitit  in  the  late  elections.      Eight  returns  in  which   occupations 

^*W  given  have  been  all  I  have  been  able  to  find,  and  the  results  of 

flwue  give   farmers   aud  graziers,    17;   labourers,   4;   workmen,   9; 

^i^dcri^  15;   professions,  3  ;  clergymen,  2  ;  miniBtera,  2  ;  gentleman,  1, 

w  two   of   tiie    parishes    the   elections    were    evidently  a  straggle 

beiwocm  laaiteni  and  men.     At  Naaeby  there  were  three  farmers  and 
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three  labourera  elected ;  at  Anstey  five  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers, 
and  four  workmen  of  the  same  craft. 

As  we  turn  bgain  to  the  east  the  sun  appears  to  be  rising,  and  we 
feel  distinctly  warmer.  Lincolnshire  evidently  feels  something  of  the 
glow  of  Norfolk,  to  judge  from  the  following  results  from  twenty- 
three  parishes  in  that  county : 


Councillorg 

9) 

engaged  in  farming,  &c. 

„          agricultural  labour 
„          other  forms  of  labour 

59 
26 

19 

„          trade 

oG 

„          professions 
belonging  to  the  gentry 
clergy 

10 
7 
5 

)9 

women 

3 

In  these  parishes  we  meet  the  same  phenonenon  which  we  have 
had  almost  everywhiare  else — the  rejection  of  the  clergy.  Here  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  numbered  two  out  of  every  100  councillors 
chosen  :  not  that  they  refrained  from  seeking  election,  bnt  they 
either  withdrew  or  were  beaten.  In  one  of  these  parishes  the 
clergyman  was  at  the  bottom  of  a  list  of  thirteen.  At  Lutton  five 
farmers  were  defeated,  the  successful  candidates  being  a  labourer,  two 
cottagers,  a  carpenter,  one  farmer,  and  a  Nonconformist  minister.  It 
is  said  that  in  Ihe  Kesteven  division  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  labour 
candidates  were  unsuccessful.  But  the  interest  in  the  elections  this 
implies  is  striking.  Doubtless  they  failed  to  so  large  an  extent  be- 
cause, as  in  South  Wales^  the  people,  in  their  enthusiasm,  nominated 
far  too  many  candidates. 

The  neighbouring  county  of  Notts  exhibited  in  some  places  similar 
democratic  tendencies.  Four  labour  representatives  were  elected  at 
Hucknall  Torkard,  together  with  eleven  Liberals,  one  Unionist,  and 
two  Independents.  At  Selston,  five  of  the  new  Councillors  style 
themselves  Democrats. 

The  more  we  go  north,  the  more  we  may  be  sure  the  people  knew 
how  to  secure  their  due  representation  in  both  Parish  and  District 
Councils.  In  Durham  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  elections  was 
the  great  number  of  miners  returned.  Their  representatives  are 
hewers,  engineers,  overmen^  check-weighmen,  &c.  At  Altofts,  near 
Normanton,  in  Yorkshire,  a  miner  was  at  the  head  of  the  polling  for 
the  Urban  District  Council,  and  at  Methley,  near  Leeds,  the  working^ 
men  won  nine  seats  out  of  twelve  on  the  Urban  District  Council.  At 
Hutton  Cranswick,  near  Driffield,  a  shoemaker  headed  the  poll  for 
both  the  Parish  and  District  Council  elections. 

The  people  have  not,  perhaps,  everywhere  f  ally  realised  the  superior 
importance  of  the  District  to  the  Parish  Council,  and  they  do  not^ 
seem  to  have  displayed  the  same  energy  with  regard  to  it.    Of  ooaxse^ 
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I  ar©  many  instances  all  over  the  country  of  working  men  obtaining 
Beate  on  the  Urban  District  Councils ;  but  it  is  comparatively  rare  that 
they  have  sought  and  obtained  a  position  in  the  Rural  District  Councils. 
It  is  diJBicult  to  tell  whether  men  who  are  described  as  cabinet-makera 
ttd  carpenters  are  bond  Jide  working  men ;  but  when  the  District 
Councillor  elected  at  Helions  Bumpstead,  in  E^aei^  is  described  as 
'*  a  factory  hand*'  one  can  have  no  doubt.  At  West  Derehaoi,  in 
Norfolk,  a  labourer  was  elected  as  the  District  Councillor;  at  East 
i  Budham,  a  tailor  and  a  carpenter ;  at  Edgefield,  another  carpeot^r ; 
at  Binham,  an  ex-policeman — all  in  the  same  county.  From  Suffolk 
we  hear  of  a  farm  horseman  at  Baddingbam,  a  stone  mason  at  Wickham 
Market,  another  at  Saxmundham,  being  returned  as  District  Conn- 
I  Jailors.  On  the  District  Council,  which  takes  in  all  the  parishes  about 
rmarket,  the  labour  party  have  a  majority,  and  expect  to  see  the 
san  they  select,  a  magistrate.  At  Caistor,  in  Lincolnshire,  a 
Icamith  and  a  lady  were  returned  as  Disirict  Councillors  ;  and  at 
roynton  All  Saints,  in  the  same  county,  a  cottager  was  elected.  In 
I  ?ery  unexpected  parts  the  labourers  and  working  men  made  their 
iy  to  the  District  Councils,  At  Tredington,  in  Worcestershire,  a 
>iir©r  defeated  a  captain  of  reserves  io  the  election  for  the  District 
BQciL  At  Bidford,  in  Warwickshire,  the  working  men's  candidates 
returned  to  the  District  Council ;  and  at  Stow-^on- the- Wold,  in 
>  same  county*  a  labourer  was  returned.  A  working  man  was  chosen 
^chairman  of  a  District  Council  in  Sussex,  of  which  Mr.  Stansfeld  is 
aan*  Several  working  men  occupy  seats  in  various  Sossex  Urban 
triot  Councils ;  and  at  Ringmer  a  sweep  gallantly  attempted  to 
ce  tho  Beat  for  that  parish  in  the  Roral  District  Council*  But 
ftps  the  most  striking  of  all  the  democratic  victories  in  the  recent 
ions  wa9  the  return  of  Mrs.  Dickenson^  a  miner's  wife,  as  Guardian 
m  the  Honslet  Union,  Yorkshire. 

It  haa  been  said  the  number  of  the  women  returned  in  the  late 
el^iona  is  a  negligible  quantity.  But  even  in  the  partial  returns 
I  baf«  come  across  the  number  amounts  to  between  eighty  and  ninety. 
It  IS  true  the  greater  number  have  been  elected  as  Guardians  or  on 
th«  District  Councils,  But  in  many  of  the  counties  women  were 
aa  Parish  Councilbrs.  In  Devonshire,  Herefordshire,  and 
roroesterahire  they  are  just  represented.  In  South  Wales  the  few 
returns  I  have  collected  give  eight  women  Parish  Councillors,  In 
incks  two  women  have  been  elected ;  at  Girton,  Oxford,  a  woman 
it  haa  been  elected,  and  at  Guilder  Morden,  Cambridgeshire, 
dwighter  of  the  secretary  of  the  Local  Government  Board  is  a 
iber  of  the  Parish  Council ;  in  Norfolk,  nine  women  have  been 
a&  the  Parish  Councils;  in  Suffolk,  one;  in  Essex,  one;  at 
another ;  and  at  Hawarden,  in  Cheshire,  the  election 
<«f  a  wonutn  as  Parish  Councillor  is   reported.     And  these,  probably 
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are  representative  of  many  others  which  have  not  appeared,  or  which 
I  have  not  observed.  The  elections  of  women  as  Rnral  District 
Coancillors  and  as  Guardians  have  been  numerous,  and  they  have 
generally  been  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  their  heavy  majorities  show* 
ing  with  what  enthusiasm  their  elections  have  been  carried.  In 
South  Wales,  at  least  twenty-seven  women's  names  appear  as  Guar- 
dians; nine  were  among  the  elected  at  Cardiff,  where,  with  one 
exception,  all  the  women  candidates  headed  the  polls  in  their  respective 
wards.  In  Gloucestershire  it  is  reported  that  there  are  about  twenty 
women  on  the  various  Boards  of  Guardians.  At  Bristol  two  have 
been  elected,  and  one  at  Newnham ;  in  Wilts,  at  Swindon,  three ;  and 
at  Chiseldon  another  headed  the  poll  for  the  Bund  District  Council.  In 
Warwickshire,  at  Alcester,  a  surgeon's  wife  was  elected  on  the  District 
Coancil ;  and  in  the  same  county  we  have  the  now  famous  example 
of  the  Countess  of  Warwick.  In  Lincolnshire,  at  a  place  described 
as  Greetwell  Wilton,  a  woman  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  Rural 
District  Council,  and  on  the  Biston  Union  two  women  have  seats. 
In  Yorkshire,  at  Wakefield,  two  women  were  elected  ;  and  at  Batley, 
one  to  the  Rural  District  Councils.  In  Sussex  and  in  Surrey  we 
have  two  striking  instances  of  the  welcome  women  have  generally 
received  from  the  working  men.  At  Battle  a  woman  headed  the 
poll  with  more  than  double  the  votes  of  the  two  other  successful  can- 
didates ;  and  at  Dorking  a  woman  headed  the  poll  by  an  immense 
majority  over  the  next  successful  candidate — 639  votes  to  359. 

This  unity  of  woman  and  labour  is  one  of  the  auguries  of  the  time. 
The  two  enslaved  classes  signal  their  emancipation  together,  and 
this  is  all  the  more  striking  as  the  representatives  from  each  have 
a  history  and  an  experience  the  most  totally  opposed  it  is  possible  to 
conceive.  But  as  the  entrance  into  some  sort  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity  of  the  masses  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  heralded  by  the 
mutual  sympathy  of  the  high-bom  dame  and  the  lowly  minstrel, 
incarnation  of  the  genius  of ''  the  common  man,"  so  the- apparition  of 
the  same  fact  to-day  is  the  augury  of  another  great  emancipation  in 
human  history. 

But  the  most  striking  fact,  because  it  has  been  so  universal,  is  the 
reprobation  of  the  clerical  power  which  the  rural  people  of  England 
have  deliberately,  and  with  the  most  surprising  unanimity  pronounced. 
Mcnc,  Mcnfj  TeJccI,  Upharsinj  is  the  message  that  has  gone  forth 
through  England  to  the  rural  clergy.  Who  can  say  it  is  not  a  just 
judgment  when  one  reflects  in  what  a  curiously  un-Christian  manner 
Christianity  has  been  presented  in  most  rural  parishes  ?  The  care  of 
souls  undertaken,  not  because  a  man  feels  that  he  has  a  special  call  to 
be  the  pastor  of  a  particular  parish,  but  either  because  he  has  interest 
with  the  patron,  or  because  he  is  considered  deserving  of  reward  for 
work  done  elsewhere.     Then,  again,  the  ghastly  contrast  between  the 
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dwelling-place  of  the  sbepherd  and  those  of  most  of  hia  flock.  While 
the  shepherd  has  often  had  rooms  enoogh  and  to  spare,  his  poor  sheep 
have  beeu  driven  to  herd  together  in  their  old  age  as  so  many  crimi- 
nale,  separated  from  their  wires  and  chlldrenj  doomed  to  a  pauper's 
di»ath  and  a  pauper's  grave.  How  can  the  people  forget  these  things  ? 
Th«y  may  gramble  about  the  charities,  but  the  way  in  which  they 
hare  been  administered  is  only  part  of  the  scandal  of  the  whole  posi- 
tion, the  impossibility  of  simple  men  believing  in  Christian  ministers 
who  live  in  palaces  and  closes,  rectories  and  vicarages,  while  so  many 
tbonsands  of  their  brothers  and  sisters  live  oat  their  lives  in  such 
lerrtble  disoomfort. 

Are  we  to  suppose  that  "  the  Medes  and  Persians,"  among  whom 
tlie  old  clerical  kingdom  is  to  be  divided,  are  the  various  dissenting 

Kto  whom  the  rural   people  will  now  turn  ?     The  universal 
J  -  distinctly  negative.      Nothing  is  more  striking  ;  the  clergy 

e  not  rejected  in  order  that  the  ministers  may  be  welcomed.     Both 
iVd  have  received    their   contje.      If    we    ask    what  the  dissenting 
miniatera  have  done  to  deserve  this  censure,  the  answer  will  be  that 
they  have  done  nothing  butJoUow  in  the  wake  of  the  clergy :   as  the 
elergy  have    lived    as    part    of    the    gentry,  so    they    have    lived 
MM  part    of    the    middle    class ;    neither    of   them    being  in  conse- 
qoeooe  truly  in    sympathy  with    the  **  coratnou   man*"      Of  course 
there    are    many  exceptions    to    this,    both  among   the  clergy    and 
diaaenting  ministers — many  who  have  suffered  life-long  poverty,  and 
often  in  its  most  cruel  forms  ;   but  this,  had  they  been  willing  to 
in  it,  was  the  best  sermon  they  could  preach  to  a  Christendom 
in  wealth  and  comfortableness.   What  will  the  gentry  do  ?    They 
bare  tlie  history  of  Europe  for  a  whole  century  to  teach  them,  and 
it  they  may  plainly  learn  the  folly  of  struggling  against  the  in- 
le.     Let  them  accept  the   revolotion  and  lead  it.      But  they 
not  linger,  remembering ; 

***  Tb«re  is  a  tide  in  the  aO'airs  of  meo, 

Whieli,  tAken  at  the  Hood,  leads  on  to  fortune  ; 

Om Uteri,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 

I»  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 

On  ttich  a  full  aea  are  we  now  afloat ; 

And  iht?y  mast  take  the  current  wheu  it  serves. 

Or  loto  their  reotures.*' 

Bat  Will  they  have  the  grace  to  do  it  ?  Yes,  it  is  possible,  for  the 
Eagli»li  aristocracy  have  shown  amvoir  Jairc  unknown  in  other  lands. 
Bftt  will  they  understand  how  much  is  needed,  how  complete  a 
MferrioB  ifl  rerjuired  ?  Will  they  be  able  to  do  for  themselves  what 
*^f  spiritual  guides  should  have  helped  them  to  do  long  ago — that 
^  QiidcrstAQc]  the  intrinsic  injustice  and  iniquity  of  their  position, 
•ndibtdaty  it  entails  npon  them  of  living  entirely  and  wholly  for 
w common  weal.      Let   them  not  ask  the  confidence  of  the  people 
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as  a  right,  bat  earn  it  as  men  earn  their  bread,  and  they  will  find  it 
tastes  sweeter  than  all  the  gingerbread  of  stars  and 'garters  and 
ribbons  and  titles.  Let  them  enter  the  homes  of  the  poor  and  live  in 
them  and  with  them,  at  least  some  time  in  their  lives,  and  so  will 
they  understand  the  stuff  life  is  made  of,  and  learn  how  to  be  tme 
princes  and  leaders  of  the  people.  Let  them  have  done  with  the 
foolish  notion  that  they  can  stop  a  current  which  has  been  flowing 
•down  the  Christian  ages,  and  which,  having  overcome  endless  obstacles, 
has  been  for  a  century  past  ever  widening. 

They  may  refuse,  but  the  course  of  time  will  not  wait  until  they  are 
ready,  still  less  will  it  consent  to  their  turning  it  back.  Prometheus, 
having  stolen  the  divine  fire,  is  now  giving  it  to  us  Englishmen,  and 
especially  to  those  whom  aforetime  in  the  pride  of  our  hearts  we 
•called  clodhoppers  ;  and  to-day  the  turn  of  the  clodhopper  has  comei 
and  it  is  they  who  will  have  the  making  of  the  new  England : 

"  The  world,  confided  to  these  men  of  clay, 
From  its  old  bondage  quickly  breaks  away, 

And  soon  it  flies 
In  a  new  orbit.     Thunders,  lightnings,  hail, 
Gather  your  storms,  earth's  vessel  now  sets  sail 
For  other  skies  I " 

Richard  Heath. 
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BY  the  sixty-first  article  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  the  condition  of  the 
Armenians  in  the  provinces  of  Asiatic  Tarkey  was  raised  to 
the  dignity,  and  was  invested  with   the  importance,  of  an  intema- 
Honal  question.     Each  successive  year  which  has  witnessed  the  post- 
ponement of  the  stipulated  reforms  has  augmented  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  and  has  helped  to  render  more  difficult  the  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.       In  spite  of    the    express  provisions  of  the 
*''  Charter  of  the  Orient,'*  the  security  of  the  Armenians  has  not  been 
guaranteed    against  the  Kurds  and  the  Circassians,   the  Porte  has 
entirely  failed  to  fulfil  its  obligations,  and  no  adequate  or  earnest 
attempt  has  been  made  by  the  signatory  Powers  to  act  up  to  the 
responsibilities  which  they  incurred,  and  to  enforce  and  supervise  the 
execution  of  the  promised  improvements.     The  accumulated  evidence 
of  sixteen  years  exemplifies  the  hopelessness  of  the  present  position  of 
affairs,  so  long  as  existing  conditions  are  maintained,  and  points  to 
the  necessity  for  definite,  serious,  and  immediate  action.     The  Sasun 
incidents  have  brought  matters  to  a  head,  although  they  constitute 
merely  one  connecting  link  in  a  long  chain  of  acts  of  oppression  and 
OQtrage.    Unless  steps  are  taken  at  once  to  compel  the  Porte  to  carry 
oat  the  provisions  of  clause  sixty-one  in  their  spirit  and  intention,  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure,  not  merely  a  temporary  abatement  of 
OQtrages,  but  the  introduction  of  permanent  reforms,  there  is  grave 
i^Baaon  for  fearing  that  what  has  now  become  an  international  ques- 
^^otx  may  soon  develop  into  an  international  crisis. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  the   available  remedies,   and  the 

'^^^imer  in  which  they  are  capable  of  being  applied,  it  mey  be  well 

^  consider  some  of  the  fallacies  which  are  frequently  urged  at  the 

Fluent  juncture  with  the  object  of  lulling  the  public  mind  into  a 

VOL.  Lxvn.  o 
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state  of  indifference,  or  even  of  acqaiescence  in  the  condition  of 
affairs  which  prevails  in  the  Armenian  provinces.  It  is  stated,  for 
example,  (1)  that  the  Sasnn  occurrences  constitute  an  isolated  event 
of  so  exceptional  a  character  as  not  to  justify  the  inferences  whicK  it 
is  sought  to  deduce  from  it ;  (2)  that,  pending  the  report  of  the 
Commission  recently  appointed,  the  whole  of  the  Armenian  agitation 
should  be  brought  to  a  standstill ;  (3)  that  the  object  of  the  movement 
is  hostile  to  Mohammedanism,  and  is  calculated  to  exasperate  the 
adherents  of  that  religion ;  and  (4)  that  the  question  does  not  concern 
the  government  and  inhabitants  of  that  country  to  a  greater  extent 
than  that  to  which  it  concerns  the  government  and  the  inhabitants 
of  other  European  countries.  The  error  of  those  statements  is  due 
in  part  to  a  misapprehension  or  distortion  of  facts,  and  in  part  to  an 
imperfect  process  of  reasoning.  The  Sasun  incidents,  in  the  first 
instance^  differ  not  so  much  in  kind  as  in  degree  from  similar  occur- 
rences of  which  other  districts  of  Armenia  have  been  the  scene,  and 
it  would  be  impossible,  therefore,  to  describe  them  as  isolated  and 
exceptional  phenomena.  The  papers  relating  to  the  misdeeds  of 
Moursa  Bey  contain  the  record  of  atrocities  no  less  revolting,  though 
on  a  smaller  scale,  an  d  other  consular  reports  published  previous  to 
1891  contain  numerous  references  to  acts  of  cruelty  to  which 
Armenians  have  been  subjected,  and  to  the  general  insecurity  of  their 
lives  and  properties  owing  to  the  habitual  ravages  of  the  Kurds  and 
the  prevailing  misgovemment.  Without  referring  to  the  earlier 
reports  of  1879,  1880,  and  1881,  it  is  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  quote 
the  following  sentence  from  a  despatch  addressed  to  the  Foreign 
Office  by  tho  late  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd,  consul  at  Erzeroum,  which 
appears  in  the  Blue-book,  Turkey,  No.  1  (1890-91): 

'*  Putting  aside  isolated  instances  of  depredation,  there  has  been  pillage 
on  the  most  extensive  scale,  with  much  slaughter,  by  Kurds  in  various  parts 
of  Armenia  during  the  past  few  months,  as  will  be  observed  from  my 
despatches  dated  the  21st  of  August  and  the  Ist  of  October,  1890.  This 
year  the  record  is  an  exceptionally  large  one,  but  the  position  of  the 
defenceless  Armenian  peasantry  with  reference  to  the  Kurds,  who  are  all 
armed,  varies  only  in  degree,  and,  looked  at  from  any  point  of  view,  is  one 
<calling  for  immediate  relief." 

Matters  have  retrogressed  since  the  date  of  that  report  from  bad 
to  worse.  The  organisation  of  the  Hamidie,  or  Kurdish  irregular 
cavalry  under  Turkish  officers,  has  placed  a  new  weapon  of 
offence  in  the  hands  of  the  oppressors,  and,  far  irom  producing 
the  results  which  might,  perhaps,  have  been  anticipated  from 
their  subjection  to  military  discipline,  has  rendered  them  more 
powerful  for  evil  and  more  and  more  difficult  to  restrain. 
Outrages  without  number  have  been  committed  in  the  vilayeta  of 
Erzeroum,  Van,  Bitlis  and  Diarbekir.     The  whole  country  is  nnder  a 
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of  terror,  to  which  the  judicial  euImiQistration  affords  no  redress 
and  no  mitigatioo,  '*In  all  crimes  of  violence,"  writes  Mr.  Clifford 
Lloyd  in  tlie  despatch  already  cited,  **of  which  the  Christians  have 
been  the  victims  during  the  past  year  in  the  province  of  Erzeroum, 
DO  on©  has  been  punished,  nor,  with  very  few  exceptions,  has  any 
effint  been  even  made  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice."  Everybody  is 
acqaatnted  with  the  history  of  the  sham  trial  at  Angora,  in  which  the 
incidents  at  Marsovan  calminated ;  and  Professor  Thoumaian  has 
slated  some  of  the  tortures  of  which  he  was  the  eye-witness,  as  well 
the  treatment  to  which  he  himself  was  subjected.  The  number 
of  Armenian  prisoners  confined  in  Turkish  gaols  or  exiled  to  Arabia^ 
Tripoli  in  Barbary,  and  elsewhere,  was  estimated  not  long  ago,  on 
the  highest  authority »  at  the  figure  of  2000  ;  and,  although  a  certain 
nnmber  have  since  then  been  released — at  any  rate  on  paper — a 
farther  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  those  who  have 
been  incarcerated,  so  that  the  total  is  understood  to  stand  higher 
now  than  it  did  some  few  months  back.  Whilst  the  ravages  of  the 
Kurds  are  conducted  with  impunity,  and  the  rapacity  of  the  Turkish 
officials  remains  unchecked,  their  victims  are  also  subjected  to  the 
terrors  of  a  law  unjustly  applied,  and  to  indignities  inflicted  by  those 
who  should  act  as  their  protectors.  Well  might  Mr.  Gliiford  Lloyd 
qoote  from  the  Identical  Note  presented  by  the  Powers  in  1880  the 
rrfereoce,  which  is  as  appliable  now  as  it  was  then,  to  the  **  gravity 
of  n  state  of  thing's,  which,  if  permitted  to  continue,  would  in  all 
nmTiiibility  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  Christian  population  of  vast 
l0ta.'' 
The  second  argument  which  is  sometimes  put  forward  at  the 
pt^eeeot  time  is  that,  pending  the  verdict  of  the  Commission  appointed 
to  iiuc)Qire  into  the  Sasun  incidents,  an  open  mind  should  be  preserved 
with  regard  to  the  Armenian  question  as  a  whole,  and  the  agitation 
flboald  be  suspended.  Bat  the  Sasun  outrages,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
do  not  Bland  alone,  and  merely  represent  the  latest,  most  conspicuous, 
moA  moit  startling  development  of  the  situation.  Even,  therefore,  if 
tbof  Are  to  be  regarded  as  being  temporarily  suh  judice,  it  does  not 
follow  that  silence  ought  to  be  kept  with  regard  to  the  events  of  the 
past  sixteen  years  and  to  the  convincing  proof,  which  their  testimony 
lapplies,  of  the  necessity  for  thorough  reforms  under  European  super- 
viijon.  A  good  deal  of  misapprehension,  however,  exists  with  respect 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry.  It  is  not  an  inter- 
*5%tif)nal  bat  a  Turkish  Commission,  and,  to  judge  by  past  experience, 
1  jrktah  Commifiaio&a  are  instruments  by  which  truth  is  suppressed 
^  tSBCies  are  obecored.  It  is  satisfactory  that  representatives  of 
^vnl  Britain,  l*>aiioe  and  Russia  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
^uimiaing  the  procht-^verhaxcx,  besides  being  present  at  the  sittings  of 
^  QgromiiMBOO ;  and  credit  ia  due  to  the  British  Foreign  Office  for 
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hairmg  taken  the  initiative  in  securing  this  ooncession ;  but  it  mi 
be  remembered  that  the  powers  of  the  international  representatives 
will  be  Btrictly  limited,  and  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  guarantee 
the  security  of  the  witnesses.  They  will  be  little  more  than  spectators* 
The  winter  months,  involving  as  they  do  necessary  delays,  are  favour- 
able to  the  kind  of  work  which  followed  the  perpetration  of  the 
Bulgarian  massacres,  and  which  was  intended  to  render  difficult,  and 
almost  impracticablej  the  collection  of  trustworthy  testimony;  in  spite 
of  which  efforts,  however,  ib  became  possible  for  Mr,  Baring,  acting 
independently  of  any  Turkish  Commission,  to  draw  up  and  present  a 
report  in  which  he  confirmed,  apart  from  certain  details,  but  in  all 
essential  features,  the  accoauts  which  had  been  published.  In  view  of 
the  diflicul  ties  which  surround  the  pa*lh  of  the  intern atioual  representa- 
tives  who  are  to  watch  the  Turkish  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 
**  acts  of  brigandage  "  in  the  Sasun  district,  it  may  be  well  to  recall 
the  weighty  words  with  which  the  remarkably  well-informed  Constant!* 
nople  correspondent  of  the  Sprnke)*  prefaced  the  letter  which  appeared 
in  that  journal  on  the  1 2th  of  January  : 

"  I  fear  there  C4in  be  no  doubt  about  the  essential  facts.  We  bava  ' 
already  the  official  reports  of  the  consuls  at  Van,  Erzeroiim,  Sivas,  and 
Diarbekir,  wliich  havo  not  yet  Ijeen  published,  but  which,  we  know,  confirm 
the  mo>it  horrible  statements  made  in  the  newspapers.  We  have  tbe 
reports  of  the  Armenian  refugees  who  were  eye-witnesses.  We  have  the 
reports  sent  to  the  Arn}enian  Patriarchate  here^  !ind  the  reports  of 
Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries  in  the  vicinity  of  Simun.  Beyond  this^ 
and  most  horrible  of  all,  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  Turkish  soldiers  who 
took  pait  in  the  iniisAxcres.  These  soldieni;  »  .  ,  .  have  t^dked  with  tb© 
greatest  freedom  in  public  plnces,  and  to  all  who  would  listen,  boasting  of 
their  deed^^  We  have  full  reports  from  all  these  places  of  the  statementR 
made  by  hundi'eds  of  these  soldiers,  and  they  agree  in  all  essential 
points.'* 

In  the  face  of  such  an  accinnnlation  of  testimony,  can  it  be  properly 
asserted  that  silence  should  be  maintained  even  with  regard  to  the 
Sasno  incidents  ?  Ih  it  not  more  in  accordance  with  right  reason  to 
maintain  that  the  real  object  which  the  Sasnn  inquiry  may  he 
assumed  to  have  in  view,  is  not  the  question  whether  outrages  have 
been  committed— a  question  to  which  there  can  be  only  one  possible 
answer^bnfc  the  questions,  what  has  been  the  extent  of  the  outrages, 
and  upon  whose  shoulders  does  the  responsibility  i-est  ?  That  Turkish 
officials  should  deny  the  elementary  facts  of  the  case  is  not  enrprisiDg, 
but  those  denials  cannot  be  expected  to  impose  either  upon  the  Powers 
or  npon  European  nations  as  a  whole.  Perhaps  some  traveller, 
accompanied  by  half  a  dozen  Zaptiehe,  and  obtaining  all  his  informa- 
tion through  interpreters  appointed  by  Turkish  authorities  at  Con- 
stantinople, may  be  led  astray  ;  but  he  cannot  lead  others  astray. 
Silencej  I  repeat,  may  reasonably  be   expected  to  be  observed  with 
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regard  to  the  responsibility  for  these  particular  outrages,  thoagh  not 
with  respect  to  the  outrages  themselves-  Bat  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  constitution  of  a  Turkish  Commission  to  inquire  into  these  occur- 
ranoea  should  necessitate  the  cessation  of  an  agitation  which  takes  as  its 
baaiB  the  existing  condition  of  affairs  in  the  whole  of  the  Armenian 
provinces,  and  which  aims  at  the  removal  of  the  causes  which  hare 
brought  that  state  of  things  into  existence, 

A  third  objection  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  refer  is  the  argument 
which  ia  based  upon  the  supposition  that  Mohammedanism,  as  such, 
is  an  object  against  which  an  attack  is  directed.  That  is  not  so. 
Christians  have,  no  doubt,  been  the  principal  sufferers  from  the 
existing  misgovernment.  Their  bishops,  pastors,  and  teachers  have 
been  repeatedly  arrested  on  false  pretexts^  and  have  been  kept  in 
confinement  or  exile  without  trial  or  after  mock  trials.  The  cases  of 
tlie  Archbishops  of  Marash  and  Zeitoun,  of  the  Bishop  of  Monsh,  of 
tlie  Bishop  of  Uadjin,  of  Messrs.  Thoumaian  and  Kayayan,  and 
nnmeroua  others,  may  be  cited  in  support  of  that  contention. 
Christian  evidence  is  not  held  valid  in  the  courts  as  against  Mussul- 
man testimony,  as  is  shown  again  and  again  in  the  published  consular 
reports.  But  Mohammedans,  though  they  have  not  been  massacred 
or  outraged,  have  also  grievous  grounds  of  complaint  against  the 
present  methods  of  administration^  and  letters  from  various  parta  of 
Asia  Minor  show  that  their  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  Turkish 
ofBci&ltsm  is  rising  rapidly,  Turkish  oflicialiam  is  the  object  of 
ettack  and  not  Mahommedanism,  and  the  reforms  for  which  the 
demand  is  urged  would  be  of  advantage  to  all  sections  of  the  com- 
ranmlVt  irrespective  of  creed,  and  would  not  confer  upon  the 
Christians  any  privilege  which  the  Mohammedans  would  not  equally 
mbare.  Nothing  in  the  agitation  against  the  methods  of  Turkish 
administration  in  Asia  Minor  can  reflect  upon  our  Mohammedan 
fellow-subjects  in  India  ;  and  those  who  bear  in  mind  the  times 
when  caliphs  occupied  the  seats  of  power  at  Bagdad  and  at  Cordova, 
when  the  former  was  the  centre  of  civilisation  in  the  East 
nod  the  latter  the  mainspring  of  culture  in  the  West,  will  be 
the  Isei  to  assert  that  Mohammedan  rule  is  incompatible  with 
Ottlerial  or  intellectual  advance.  They  wi)l«  however,  also  re- 
vutiiber  that  the  Arabic  influence  which  reigned  at  Bagdad 
«tid    at    Cordova    has    now    disappeared,   and    with    it    the  higher 

.ibfoe  which   it    implied.      The    Ottoman   Turks,  as  they  now  exist, 
•peod   for  the  continuance    of   their   rule  partly  upon  the  arts  of 

^cftjolery,  mainly  upon  the  exercise  of  brute  force.  To  compare  them 
with  tlio  Haroun-al-Easchids  or  the  Abdabrahmans  of  the  past  ia  to 
co&raae  distinct  races,  and  to  pervert  the  teaching  of  history.  At 
any  rate,  Mohammedanism  is  not  strengthened  by  those  who  attempt 

te  ideniiiy  tta  intereeta  with  those  of  Tnrkish  officialism  ;  and  it  may^ 
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perhaps,  be  considered  a  qaestion  to  which  the  f utare — possibly  a  not 
very  distant  future — inay  supply  an  answer,  whether^  if  the  Arabs 
were  to  set  up  a  caliph  at  Mecca  he  would  not  occupy  a  position  in 
which,  by  virtue  of  the  rdiffio  loci  and  owing  to  other  causes,  he  would 
command  the  respect  of  Mohammedans  in  other  parts  of  the  world  to 
a  greater  extent  than  can  be  the  case  with  a  caliph  whose  seat  is  on 
the  Boephorus. 

The  fourth  fallacy  against  which  we  must  guard  ourselves  is  the 
assumption  that  we  have  no  more  concern  in  the  Armenian  question 
than  have  the  other  signatory  Powers  which  are  parties  to  the  Berlin 
Treaty.  That  supposition  ignores  the  existence  of  the  Cyprus  Con- 
vention, and  does  not  take  into  account  the  moral  liability  incurred 
by  this  country  when,  by  its  influencCi  it  procured  the  substitution  of 
Article  61  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  for  Article  16  of  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano,  and  thereby  removed  the  material  guarantee  which  the 
clause  in  the  earlier  Treaty  provided  for  the  execution  of  the  required 
reforms.  No  doubt  the  most  desirable  course,  in  theory,  is  that  which 
would  involve  the  joint  action  of  all  the  signatory  Powers  ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  certain  of  the  Powers  have  a  more  direct  interest  in  the 
Armenian  question  than  others^  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  that 
all  should  co-operate  directly  in  the  task  of  demanding  and  enforcing 
the  fulfilment  by  the  Forte  of  its  neglected  obligations.  It  is 
sufficient  that  the  Powers  which  are  chiefly  concerned,  such  as  England 
and  Russia,  should  act  cordially  together  in  the  interest  of  justice 
and  humanity ;  and  those  who  remember  how  France  and  England 
were  able,  in  the  case  of  the  Lebanon,  to  bring  about  the  introduction 
of  a  system  of  government  which  has  worked  satisfactorily,  and 
which  has  conferred  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that  region  the  security 
they  required  for  their  lives,  their  creed,  and  their  property,  will 
welcome  the  adhesion  that  France  has  given  to  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  by  the  other  two  nations  in  connection  with  the 
Sasun  inquiry,  and  which  will,  it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped,  be 
followed  by  a  determined  and  successful  attempt  to  bring  about  real, 
permanent  and  definite  reforms. 

The  precise  nature  of  those  reforms  is  a  matter  on  which  certain 
differences  of  opinion  may  be  reasonably  anticipated,  though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  general  lines  on  which  they  should  be 
carried  out,  or  as  to  the  imperative  necessity  for  their  introduction. 
The  Anglo- Armenian  Association,  which  was  founded  in  1890  for  the 
purpose  of  appealing  to  public  opinion  with  the  object  of  securing 
the  executive  and  judicial  reforms  stipulated  by  the  sixty-first  article  of 
the  Berlin  Treaty,  has  placed  its  policy  repeatedly  upon  record.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  Governor-General 
for  the  Armenian  provinces,  appointed  by  the  Sultan  with  the  assent 
of  the  Powers,  and  with  conditions  as  to  tenure  of  office  of  snch  a 
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chATacter  as  to  free  him  from  the  doleterioas  inSuences  which  can 
now  be  brought  to  bear.  In  the  next  place,  his  authority  should  be 
supported  by  a  mixed  gendarmerie^  with  a  certain  percentage  of 
European  commanders.  Thirdly,  in  order  that  the  Kurds  may 
remain  under  proper  control,  they  should  be  made  universally 
liable  to  military  service,  and  kept  under  military  discipline,  with 
Europeans  among  their  principal  oflScers.  Fourthly,  the  courts  of 
law  should  be  reorganised  somewhat  on  the  basis  suggested  by  Nobar 
Pasha's  well-known  scheme.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  promises 
ha^e  been  repeatedly  made  by  the  Porte  to  inaugurate  reforms,  as,  for 
instance,  in  reply  to  the  Identical  Note  and  the  Collective  Note  of  1880^ 
bat  that  these  promises  have  never  been  carried  out.  The  essential 
condition  on  which  should  depend  the  acquiescence  of  the  Powers  in 
any  arrangement  that  might  be  proposed,  is  that  the  execution  of 
tha  reforms  ahonld  be  carried  out  without  delay  under  European 
gaperriaion.  Nothing  short  of  some  form  of  European  control  will 
afford  a  guarantee  that  they  are  carried  out  in  their  spirit  and 
intention. 

It  will  be  suflScient  to  offer  a  few  words  of  explanation  with  respect 

to  the  four  heads  of  reform  to  which  reference  has  been  made.     The 

effect  of  setting  up  a  Governor-General   for  the  Armenian  provinces 

'  would  not  necessarily  mean  the  destruction  of  the  system  of  vilayets^ 

bat  would  mean  that  the  valis  would  henceforth  be  responsible  to  tha 

[Goremor-General,  whose  residence  would  probably  be  at  Erzeroam,  and 

^whoee  hands  would  be  strengthened  for  good  by  his  immuoity  from 

interested  interference,  and  by  the  presence  of  European  supervisors. 

addition  to  the  vilayets  of  Erzeroum,  Van,  Bitlis,  and  Diarbekir, 

would  be  desirable  to  include  in  the  above  arrangement  those  of 

laret-el^Aziz  and  Sivas ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  it 

not  proposed  to  give  to  Christians  any  special  privileges  which 

leir  Mussulman  neighbours  will  not  enjoy,  it  is  not  a  serious  question 

rbether   Christians    or    Mohammedans     are    in     a    majority    or   a 

~ibuiioritj    in  a  particular  province.     With  regard  to  the  Armenians 

Tirnttnrrd  over  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  it  would  undoubtedly  be 

TlfinminTy    to  extend    to    them  the    benefit  of    administrative    and 

jndiciiil  reforms ;    but  they  would  not  be  affected  by  the  appointment 

o^    %    Governor- General    under  the   conditions  specified,    and    they 

iMre    not   al    present    exposed    to    Kurdish    inroads,    so    that   their 

emm^  stands  oa   a  somewhat  different  footing.      It  will  be  observed 

tkat  a  large  number  of  places  containing  a  consklenLble  Armenian 

poiptshition  are  situatad  outside  the  sphere  of  authority  of   the  pro- 

Goveroor-GeneraL      Some  readjustment  of  the  boundaries  of 

might,  perhaps,  be  found  necessary.      It  might  be  well,  for 

instaao6;i  to  include  the  mountainous  region  of  the  vilayet  of  Aleppo 

in  which  Marash  and  Zeitoun  are  to  be  founds  whilst,  on  the  other 
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hand,  certain  portions  of  the  vilayet  of  Sivas  might  without 
objection  be  omitted.  Districts,  snch  as  those  which  contain 
Cesarea,  Yozgat,  Angora,  and  other  cities  in  the  more  western  portion 
of  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  the  portions  of  Cilicia  of  which  the  vilayet  of 
Adana  is  the  present  representative,  ought  unquestionably  to  be 
brought  under  a  scheme  of  administrative  and  judicial  reform,  though 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  apply  to  them  the  special  organisation 
to  be  adopted  in  the  vilayets  previously  mentioned.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  a  considerable  migration  of  Armenians  will  take  place 
from  other  districts  of  Asia  Minor  into  the  region  with  which  their 
name  is  specially  associated,  if  once  they  are  satisfied  that  they  will 
obtain  in  it  the  conditions  of  security  which  they  demand  and  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

The  establishment  of  a  mixed  gendarmerie  officered,  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  Europeans,  and  the  introduction  of  a  European  element 
into  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  in  command  of  Kurdish  troops,  are 
reforms  which  have  been  frequently  proposed  and  approved. 
Experienced  men  of  the  type  of  British  officers  in  India^  or  of 
Bussian  officers  in  Turkestan  would,  no  donbt,  be  most  desirable ; 
but  it  might  be  found  necessary,  on  political  grounds,  to  make  the 
selection  from  officers  belonging  to  other  nationalities.  With 
respect  to  the  administration  of  justice,  there  is  clearly  room  for  the 
introduction  of  mixed  tribanals,  with  Europeans  as  presidents  in  the 
case  of  higher  courts  and  courts  of  appeal.  It  is  a  matter  for  deep 
regret  that  the  capacity  which  the  Armenians  have  exhibited  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  government,  and 
which  is  exemplified  at  the  present  time  in  the  person  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Egypt,  should  find  no  scope  for  usefulness  in  the  land 
with  which  they  have  been  connected  during  a  span  of  national 
existence  extending  over  so  many  centuries,  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  in  any  modification  of  the  existing  rigime  their  talents  may 
be  utilised  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  It  is  also  to 
be  hoped  that  the  exclusion  of  Armenians  from  all  branches  of  the 
army,  with  the  exception  of  the  medical  staff,  may  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  force. 

Beforms  of  the  type  which  has  been  described  are  the  logical  and 
inevitable  outcome  of  a  due  regard  for  treaty  obligations  and  inter- 
national responsibilities.  That  they  have  not  hitherto  been  carried 
out  has  been  due  to  the  narrow  obstinacy  of  the  Porte  and  the  negli- 
gence of  the  contiacting  Power&  The  patience  of  Europe  shows  signs, 
at  length,  of  becoming  exhausted,  and  the  time  appears  to  be  oppor- 
tune, in  view  of  the  better  understanding  between  this  country  and 
Bussia,  for  the  Powers  principally  concerned  to  apply  such  pressnre  as 
will  compel  compliance  with  the  elementary  laws  of  humanity  and 
justice.     The  necessity  arises,  not  out  of  the  perpetration  of  tiiis  or 
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that  outrage,  bnt  out  of  the  prolongation  and  aggravation  of  a  state  of 
thingB  which  can  no  longer  be  endared,  and  which  is  incompatible  with 
tiie  oomditions  on  which  the  Turkish  Empire  has  been  suffered  to  remain 
in  existence.  The  claims  of  the  Armenians  on  our  attention  are 
clear,  paramount,  and  instant.  The  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  an 
intermittent  fever  of  activity,  but  by  pressure  steadily  and  resolutely 
applied.  To  delay  its  solution  can  only  result  in  a  menace  of  the 
utmost  gravity  to  the  peace  of  the  civilised  world. 

Fkancis  Seymour  Stevenson. 


NERVOUS  DISEASES  AND 
MODERN  LIFE. 


THE  outcry  of  the  modem  neurotic  has  made  itself  heard  rather 
unduly  of  late.  It  is  said  that  we  are  drooping  with  the 
century,  a  century  of  stress  and  of  unsatisfied  desires;  that  the 
struggle  for  life  has  revealed  itself  in  naked  and  brutish  forms  which 
shock  the  happier  children  of  our  time,  and  dishearten  and  crush  the 
less  fortunate ;  that  religious  beliefs,  which  kindled  an  inner  joy  in 
those  whose  outer  lives  were  hard  and  bare,  and  divine  charity  in 
those  to  whom  fortune  had  been  more  kind,  have  crumbled  away ; 
that  even  those  colder  consolations  which  were  drawn  from  a  rational 
acquiescence  in  the  order  of  a  majestic  and  beautiful  world  are  now 
denied  to  philosophers  who  have  lost  faith  in  the  progress  of  man, 
who  see  but  a  vulgar  material  triumph  in  the  arts  of  our  generation, 
the  elements  of  decay  in  the  most  vigorous  national  life,  and  the 
encroachment  of  peoples  of  lower  standards  and  lower  ethical  capi^ 
cities  upon  the  seats  of  nations  whose  genius  has  made  a*  great 
history  and  created  a  glorious  tradition. 

With  these  cares,  these  desperations^  these  disenchantments  we  bo 
infect  ourselves  as  not  only  to  chill  each  other's  hearts  and  damp  the 
fires  of  the  nobler  enthusiasms,  but  also  to  lose  even  the  very  relish 
of  happiness,  unless  it  be  vainly  sought  in  momentary  excitements 
and  in  the  indulgence  of  selfish  and  fitful  passions. 

If  all  this  be  true — and  surely  it  must  be  true,  as  we  are 
assured  of  it  day  by  day — shall  we  wonder  if  the  body  go  the  way 
of  the  soul,  if  the  fibres  of  our  nerves  be  slackened,  if  the  cnrrente 
of  our  blood  languish,  if  the  stores  in  the  cells  of  our  brains  decrease  ? 
Yet  is  there  not  a  staleness  about  these  yearnings  unsatisfied,  the 
fiUing  of  ourselves  with  empty  joys,  the  vanity  of  all  high  pnrposee, 
the  futility  of  sacrifice  ?     And  if  all  this  be  true,  why  gloat  over  it  P 


If  we  grow  morbid,  over-delicate,  whimsical ;  if  we  suffer  from 
Dew  and  ioBcratable  degenerations,  from  unrest,  from  unnatural 
appetites,  from  quivering  nerves,  from  hoUowness  of  heart,  shall  we 
not  sullenly  accept  realities  however  ugly,  and  put  ofl*  all  deliriums 
however  enticing  ;  if  we  have  but  the  lees  of  life  left  to  us,  shall  we 
not  drain  them  with  such  courage  as  remains  to  us,  our  eyes  opened 
if  not  with  wisdom,  our  sensations  amused  if  not  contented  ?  Shall 
we  not 

•  .  .  .  "  instead  of  monntiDg'  barbed  steeds 
To  friglii  tlie  nouls  of  fearful  ndversaries 
(Go)  CAper  Dimblj  in  a  ladj'H  chamber 
To  the  lascivious  pleading  of  a  lute  "  ? 

But,  before  fallbg  back  upon  such  a  theory  of  life  as  this,  let  us  first 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  allegation  that  the  nervous  energy  of  our 
rftce  is  being  exhausted »  that  worries  and  cares  are  killing  us,  and 
tiiat,  after  all,  as  we  are  in  a  stage  of  decadence^  it  does  not  much 
niaUer. 

Among  the  gravest  apprehensions  of  the  moment  is  that  the  alleged 
iikcreaae  of  insanity  may  be  true,  and  that,  if  true,  it  is  due  to  a  turbu- 
leot  0|^  carking  mode  of  life  which  overthrows  the  reason  or  corrodes 
tiia  tiaso6fl  which  are  its  instruments.  Now,  in  respect  of  an  alleged 
inerettse,  we  find  that  experts  are  not  agreed;  or,  if  agreed,  they 
beUeve  that  the  apparent  is  not  a  real  increase* 

In  the  Census  we  have  some  approximate  estimates  of  the  number 
iaaane  persons  living  in  our  country  at  certain  dates  of  enumera- 
As  the  population  of  Great  Britain  increases  the  number  of 
tQcfa  insane  persons  increases  also  :  this  we  should  naturally  expect, 
9fl  the  regret  we  feel  ooncerning  such  an  absolute  increase  is  that 
ooiKiitions  which  favour  the  occurrence  of  insanity  continue  in 
But  it  is  asserted  that  there  is  an  increase  of  insanity 
fond  this  proportion — that  the  rate  of  increase  of  insanity  has  mul- 
lipUed  beyond  that  of  the  population*  Now  the  only  evidence  of 
mdk  A  disproportionate  increase  is  that  the  number  of  krutum  lunatics 
ioextmmm  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  population.  The  number  of 
knoim  liinatica  (that  is,  the  number  of  pei-sons  formally  recorded  as 
tttAoe)  nod  the  number  of  existing  lanatics  are  measures  of  difierent 
tluDgi,  ITie  number  of  known  lonatics  may  be  increased  even 
wilhoiit  any  multiplication  of  persons^  as,  for  instancei  by  a  prolonga- 
tioo  of  the  mean  duration  of  life  in  the  class  :  if  the  mean  of  life  be 
more  persona  will  sarvive  to  be  recounted  in  successive 
We  have  no  targe  figures  to  prove  that  the  mean  d oration  of 
life  in  the  insane  haa  been  lengthened,  but  we  see  probabilities  of  it 
Bcaicely  lesa  convincing.  When  I  was  a  boy,  the  village 
^iitttiinda'*  were  the  alaves  of  the  men  if  their  services  were  useful, 
ibe  lads  and  laflBesif  they  were  feckless.  In  the  former  case  they 
drives  and  beaten,  in  the  latter  case  harried   and   tormented. 
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E^en  if  not  fagged  or  bullied,  there  was  no  aympatbetio  care  to 
interpret  their  needs  or  to  supply  their  inability  to  care  for  them- 
selves. Nearly  all  such  daft  creatures  are  now  gathered  in  asylums 
where  they  are  properly  fed,  properly  clad,  properly  protected  from 
the  weather,  and  their  lives,  on  the  whole,  no  doubt,  greatly  prolonged. 

Again,  within  the  walla  of  asylums,  persons  who  are  suicidal,  or 
afflicted  with  epilepsy  and  other  acute  or  chronic  diseases  of  the  brain, 
are  nursed,  watched  and  regulated  at  the  present  day  with  a  skill  and 
vigilance  which  must  prolong  the  mean  duration  of  life  in  them  ;  and 
evidence  supporting  this  probability  may  be  found  in  the  records  ot 
these  institutions. 

Now  not  only  must  the  insane  increase  in  number  by  virtue  of  the 
care  bestowed  upon  them,  but,  as  I  have  hinted  already,  those  formerly 
at  large  or  in  workhouses,  being  more  and  more  collected  within  the 
walls  of  asylums,  are  thus  brought  also  under  official  cognisance :  yet 
even  now  the  number  of  insane  persons  officially  recorded  is  lower 
by  some  ten  per  cent,  than  the  number  returned  as  insane  at  the  last 
Census  ;  lower,  that  is  to  say,  than  the  lowest  estimate,  for  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  returns  of  the  insane  made  by  their  /riends 
would  err  on  the  side  of  excess :  on  the  contrary,  they  err,  no 
doubt,  by  defect.  The  apparent  increase  of  insanity  seems  so  far 
to  be  due  to  this — that  the  numbers  of  the  official  records  are  catching 
up  the  numbers  of  the  cases  which  occur,  and  that  official  oog^nisanoe 
leads  on  the  whole  to  a  lengthening  of  the  mean  duration  of  life  in 
the  class.  In  the  Registrar-GeneraFs  Report  on  the  Census  of  1891, 
Dr.  Ogle  points  out  from  the  diminution  of  the  discharge  rate  that 
lunacy,  so  far  as  the  registered  patients  go,  is  not  on  the  increase  bat 
slightly  on  the  decline.* 

Yet,  it  may  be  said,  when  you  come  to  probabilities,  does  it  not 

fltand  to  reason  that  the  conditions  of  modern  life  must  increase  and 

intensify  insanity  ?     We  may  note,  in  passing,  that  the  inmates  of 

asylums  are  far  more  quiet  and  manageable  than  they  were  a  few 

years  ago ;  this,  however,  may  be  due  rather  to  humaner  methoda  of 

treating  them  than  to  any  mitigation  of  disease.     To  say  that  an 

increase  of  insanity  is  an  indication  of  stress  in  modem  life  and  to 

urge,  the  other  way  round,  that  the  stress  of  modem  life  most  be 

increasing  insanity,  is  too  circular  an  argument :  but,  passing  this  by, 

let  us  look  again  at  the  official  returns.     Do  the  official  retnms  tell 

us  that  insanity  is  increasing  in  certain  classes  of  persons,  in  persons 

likely  to  be  submitted  to  mental  strain  or  harassed  by  worldly  bofltle 

and  cares  ?     In  the  space  at  my  disposal  I  cannot  make  an  analysis 

of  the  returns  in  this  sense,  and  I  must  ask  the  reader  to  bo  ccmtent 

with  the  assurance  that  no  such  parallelism  exists. 

*  The  Asylums  Committee  of  the  Dorsetshire  Coiinty  Council,  in  the  last  nporti 
announces  an  ebb  in  the  tide  of  insanity  :  this  is  the  first  report  to  indicate  that  tbt 
jMcnmulation  of  insane  persons  may  be  reaching  a  term  in  Kngland. 
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If,  on  ih^  OQ6  hand,  the  rate  of  insanity  is  high  in  some  ardaons 
fefisioiis,  we  find  like  prevalences  in  other  callings  in  which  nervous 
ill  is  unlikely  to  be  an  important  factor;  so  that  the  strangest 
jartapositioQ  of   dasses  comes  abont,  of  barristers  with  hairdressers, 
ftOtors  with  woolstaplers,  and  so  forth, 

Claasi&catioQ  of  the  insane  by  calling  has  thrown  as  yet  but  little 
Kghl  upon  cansation,  except  in  so  far  as  the  negative  results  fortify 
the  belief  that  insanity  is  rather^a  result  of  physical  degeneration  and 
•f  hereditary  transmission  than  of  over-work  and  anxiety.  Dr.  Ogle 
tioed  some  years  ago,  and  this  observation  is  snpport^id  by  snbse- 
Eient  inquiries^  that  the  increase  of  insanity  is  greatest  in  the  agri- 
altuml  Labourer,  who,  on  the  one  hand,  does  not  speculate  in  stocks, 
who  has  no  ^'  appearances  to  keep  up/'  and  who  lives  in  Arcadian 
and  simplicity  ;  but  who,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ill-fed,  who 
m  within  a  narrow  circle,  and  who  is  a  member  of  a  class 
ibject  at  present  to  depletion  by  the  large  towns  which  too  often 
%m  away  its  moat  intelligent  and  vigorous  individuals. 
To  turn,  as  1  wUl  not  hesitate  to  do,  from  the  definiteness  of 
III  estimates  to  the  indefinite  impression  derived  from  personal 
mence  both  of  insanity  and  of  disease  in  general,  I  am  of 
pinion  that,  other  things  being  equal,  insanity  does  not  by  any 
I  dog  the  steps  of  the  ambitious,  emulous,  scheming  man  or 
roman  of  the  world ;  nor  the  overdriven,  disappointed  or  broken- 
victims  of  circumstances,  or  of  the  selfishness  of  others  j  nor, 
in,  those  devoted  persons  who,  ministering  to  the  needs  of  others, 
exhausted  their  own  strength  ;  but  appears  rather  in  persons  of 
la  families,  or  in  whom  insanity  is  one  of  the  signs  of  an  origin- 
ally bad  constitution. 

If  I  torn  to  my  case-books,  or  recall  the  memories  of  asylums  for 
the  inaane,  I  find  cases  of  ordinary  insaaity,  of  puerperal,  climacteric 
or  ]otrenile  insanities  recurring  in  the  same  neurotic  families  quite 
from  temporary  stress,  or  in  which  such  temporary  stress  played 
the  part  of  a  proximate  cause,  (irim  as  are  the  stories  of  indi- 
ridoal  trials  and  sorrows  which  are  told  to  the  physician,  madness  is 
conaeqaence  of  these  trials,  if  we  set  aside  the  cases  of  persons 
to  the  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  madness  is  common 
ID  quiet  old  maids,  in  careless  lads  and  lasses,  in  humdrum 
reapectable  citizens  of  all  sorts,  in  rastic  squires,  in  the  country 
f,  in  retired  students,  in  mothers  of  peaceful  homes,  and  so  forth. 
of  moat  of  these,  whatever  their  lives  may  have  been,  we  shall 
a  reoord  of  previous  insanity  in  the  family  tree. 
Of  drnnkenneas  as  a  cause  of  insanity  I  shall  say  little.  Intem- 
is  often  the  earlier  evidence  of  a  want  of  balance  in  a  mind 
rhicfa  leodf  in  any  case  to  insanity.  Moreover,  drunkenness  is  not 
iocraaaing  but  a  rapidly  diminishing  influence  in  modern  life* 
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General  paralysis  is  no  doabt  a  disease  of  towns  and  more  and  more, 
therefore,  of  modem  life.  That  it  has,  however,  no  close  de- 
pendence npon  brain-work  or  the  harry-scurry  of  business  is  evident 
from  its  frequency  among  soldiers  and  sailors  who,  although  they 
frequent  towns,  are  not  of  them  ;  the  characters  of  this  fell  disease, 
indeed,  are  such  as  to  lead  us  to  classify  it  apart  from  the  primarily 
nervous,  and  perhaps  to  place  it  among  the  infectious  diseases. 

Every  age  has  its  own  dangers,  but  history  does  not  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  most  civilised  States  are  the  maddest.  The  evidence 
on  the  face  of  it  lies  rather  the  other  way.  In  spite  of  the  more 
direct  and  brutal  elimination  of  the  unfit  among  savages,  we  seem  to 
see  obscurely  in  the  gloom  of  the  past^  or  of  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
earth,  that  possession  by  devils,  attacks  of  fury,  hallucinations^ 
phrensies,  phantasies  and  epidemic  manias  have  been  at  least  as 
common  in  ruder  peoples  as  in  our  own.  Dr.  Tylor,  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  **  Primitive  Culture,"  enters  fully  into  this  subject,  and 
quotes  from  many  authors  evidence  of  the  kind  which  is  too  extensive 
and  too  various  for  me  to  discuss  in  this  place. 

Apart,  then,  from  the  action  of  poisons,  insanity  rarely  arises  in 
persons  not  disposed  thereto  by  their  hereditary  qualities.  In  early 
times  the  insane  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  instruments  of  the  divine 
will ;  in  our  own  times  the  freedom  of  more  tolerant  and  humane 
and,  moreover,  of  more  successful  medical  treatment.  Mixing  thus 
more  freely  in  the  world,  their  progeny  may  have  become  more 
numerous  than  in  the  past  centuries  of  our  own  history  when  their 
isolation  was  more  prolonged  and  medical  treatment  less  hopeful. 
Opposed  as  I  am  to  those  who  would  apply  the  rules  of  the  kennel 
and  of  the  stud  to  the  marriage  of  men  and  women,  I  trust,  never- 
theless, that  a  higher  sense  of  social  duty  will  gradually  work  against 
the  increase  of  insane  families ;  and  this  duty  is  becoming  easier  as 
prudential  motives — some  wholesome,  some  selfish — more  and  more 
govern  the  conduct  of  marriageable  persons.  Meanwhile,  I  see  no 
evidence  that  there  is  an  increase  of  insanity  due  to  the  conditions 
of  modern  civilisation ;  if,  indeed,  it  be  true,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
insane  persons  are  set  more  at  liberty  to  produce  offspring,  it  seems  to 
me,  on  the  other  hand^  that  healthier  conditions  of  life  are  tending  to 
reinvigorate  or  crowd  out  weakly  stocks. 

To  turn  now  from  insanity  ordinarily  so  called,  to  other  nervous 
maladies — ^to  nervous  debility,  to  hysteria^  to  neurasthenia,  to  the 
fretfulness,  the  melancholy,  tlie  unrest  due  to  living  at  a  high  pressure, 
to  the  whirl  of  the  railway,  the  pelting  of  telegrams,  the  strife  of 
business,  the  hunger  for  riches,  the  lust  of  vulgar  minds  for  coarse 
and  instant  pleasures,  the  decay  of  those  controlling  ethics  handed 
down  from  statelier  and  more  steadfast  generations — surely,  at  any 
rate,  these  maladies  and  these  causes  of  maladies  are  more  rife  than 
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iey  were  in  tlie  Jtiya  of  our  fathers  ?  To  this  question  let  us 
anxioasly  set  ourselves,  and  see  wliafc  answer  must  be  given.  There 
ia,  1  know,  but  one  opinion  on  the  subject  in  society,  in  the  news- 
papera^  in  the  bookB  of  philosophers,  and  even  in  the  journals  and 
treatises  of  the  medical  profession. 

The  iirst  and  most  obvious  reflection  which  occurs  to  me  is,  that 
much  of  this  kind  of  argument  is  a  jfrlorif  and  treads,  moreover,  in 
that  circle  which  logicians  warn  us  to  avoid.  We  are  told,  as  I  have 
said,  first,  that  as  nervous  maladies  more  and  more  abound,  so  the 
conditions  of  modem  life  must  be  mischievous  ;  and,  secondly,  that, 
as  ^modern  life  is  mischievous,  nervous  maladies  must  be  on  the 
increase  :  medical  writers  naturally  urge  the  former  of  these  opinions, 
fiodal  and  political  writers  the  latter.  The  two  propositions  are  by 
DO  means  mutually  exclusive,  but  they  can  no  more  prove  each  other 
than  Alias  and  the  tortoise  can  give  each  other  mutual  support.  We 
most  inquire  independently,  first,  whether  there  be  any  such  increase  ; 
aad  adoondly,  whether,  if  so.  it  be  due  to  modem  civilisation. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  amuse  ourselves  with  gibes  and  slaps  at 
modem  civilisatiou,  but  if  these  go  beyond  the  humours  of  aft'oction, 
if  wa  begin  really  to  think  that  Scotland  and  England  have  begun  to 
be  Ui  plaees  to  be  bom  into,  we  have  cause  for  discontent  indeed. 
la  there,  ihen^  any  strong  evidence  to  prove  that  nervous  maladies 
a  rate  of  increase  beyond  that  of  the  population  ?  Before  we 
Br  our  reply,  we  must  allow  for  two  main  sources  of  error — 
ittisely,  the  possible  Inclusion  under  this  head  of  maladies  not 
«MeiitiaIiy  nervous;  and  secondly,  the  increased  attention  which  all 
morbid  statee  now  receive.  To  take  the  latter  point  first,  it  is  a 
coriooa  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  diseases  called  preventible, 
9ueh  as  the  infectious  fevers,  it  is  alleged  of  all  diseases  that  they  are 
OQ  tlie  increase.  There  id  a  bitter  cry  that  cancer  is  on  the  increase  j 
thak  heart  diseases  are  more  frequent ;  that  gout  is  ubiquitous :  and 
oerrofia  diaeaaes  come  in  for  a  like  appreciation.  There  would  appear 
to  be  aome  general  influence  at  work  sharpening  our  apprehensions 
in  tbeaD  matters. 

or  the  parallel  increase  of  such  maladies  to  that  of  the  popula- 
I  bare  spoken,  but  I  must  now  call  to  mind  a  source  of  increase 
aorrooa  diseaaea,  in  heart  diseases,  in  cancer  and  so  forth  which 
hj  bo  greater  than  the  population  rate  would  indicate.  There  is 
no  doubt  we  have  enormously  reduced  the  death-rate  of  infectious 
iBwuifinn,  partly  by  better  medical  treatment,  partly  by  prevention  ;  but 
people  most  die  of  something,  and  if  we  prevent  their  escaping  from 
Cbe  world  bf  one  door,  they  mu8t  get  away  by  another.  He  that 
fifty  jeare  ago  would  have  died  of  typhoid  fever  or  smallpox  lives  to 
molber  day  and  with  another  foe.  In  this  way  we  may  find 
Ifaa  bead  of  diseases  as  yet  non-preventible  rates  of  increase 
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greater  than  that  of  the  popalation.     We  are  far  from  the  time  when 
men  and  women  will  be  left  all  to  die  of  senile  decay. 

Oar  apprehensions  may  thas  have  some  definite  basis^  and  the 
objects  of  oar  fear  be  not  all  bogies.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  must 
admit  that  far  more  attention  is  now  paid  to  bodily  disease  than  was 
the  case  in  the  times  of  our  fathers.  Whether  tiie  heedlessness  of 
our  fathers  was  more  wholesome  than  our  own  occupation  with  our 
bodies,  I  will  not  stay  to  inquire ;  but,  whether  we  call  it  prudence 
or  call  it  timorousness,  there  is  no  doubt  that  men  pay  more  heed  to 
the  approaches  and  events  of  disease  than  in  former  days ;  they  are 
more  set  to  learn  of  their  physicians  the  causes  and  nature  of  the 
diseases  under  which  they  suffer ;  and  above  all  things  they  love  to 
call  their  ailments  by  new  names.  Hence  it  is  that  we  know  more  of 
morbid  processes ;  we  talk  more  of  them,  read  more  of  them ;  and 
the  fashionable  physician  of  to-day  takes  not  the  line  of  mystery 
and  obscurantism  as  did  the  oracle  of  the  past,  but  affects  rather  a 
prof  Qseness  of  explanation  and  a  sympathetic  discussion  of  the  causes 
and  incidents  of  disease.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  then  that  we  find 
many  diseases  more  common  ?  If  man  or  woman  cannot  go  to  a 
fashionable  doctor  for  indigestion^  pain,  or  other  common  ailment 
without  hearing  a  lecture  upon  gout  or  gastralgia,  shall  we  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  gout  and  neuroses  are  on  the  increase  ?  Thus  it 
is  with  nervous  diseases ;  as  we  become  more  and  more  self-consdoua, 
and  our  physicians  more  pitiful  and  communicative,  we  hear  more 
and  more  of  nervous  diseases  ;  and  we  are  not  indeed  inwardly  averse 
from  the  subtle  flattery  which  hints  to  us  that  we  are  of  more  sensi- 
tive clay  than  our  fellows. 

Again,  there  are  many  diseases  classed  as  nervous  diseases  which 
may  not  strictly  belong  to  this  class,  or  only  belong  to  them  in  an 
anatomical  sense.  We  can,  for  example,  understand  that  when  disease 
of  the  skull  invades  the  underlying  brain,  the  resulting  disorders  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  primarily  nervous.  So  again  if  the  brain  suffer, 
as  very  often  it  does,  from  disease  of  the  blood-vessels  which  should 
feed  it  and  do  not,  we  ought  not  to  regard  the  consequent  disorders 
as  nervous  in  nature.  In  like  manner,  I  might  proceed  to  show  that 
a  very  large  number  of  diseases  called  nervous  are  not  primarily 
diseases  of  nervous  tissue,  but,  beginning  near  these,  engage  them  in 
a  secondary  way.  Or  certain  specific  affections  of  the  nervous  tissnos 
may  be  secondary  to  intoxications,  such  as  lead,  alcohol,  diphtheria, 
influenza,  and  so  forth  ;  and  in  such  cases  we  must  acquit  the  nervous 
system  of  primary  defect.  Thus^  although  a  more  accurate  diagnoos 
and  a  closer  attention  may  seem  at  first  to  increase  the  schedules  of 
nervous  disorders,  on  the  other  hand  they  will  diminish  them  as  they 
sift  out  those  which  are  nervous  only  in  a  secondary  sense ;  but  as  yet 
our  old  classification  keeps  the  field. 
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We  see,  then,  that  by  pretention  of  some  diseases,  others,  such  as 
th«  QenroQB,  may  have  to  account  for  more  Yictims,  as  die  we  mast 
tomehow  ;  that  by  increased  attention,  both  on  our  own  part  and  on 
the  part  of  our  physiciansi  more  is  made  of  diseases  and  of  nervous 
iiseaae  in  particular;  and  that,  finally,  many  diseases  classed  as 
^Qs  are  by  no  means  due  to  original  nervous  defect,  but  are  due 
to  a  secondary  engagement  of  nervous  tissues. 

All  these  deductions  must  be  allowed  before  we  submit  to  the 
srtion  that  nervous  maladies  are  largely  on  the  increase. 
Bat  surely  it  is  true,  you  may  say,  that  affections  of  the  nervous 
am  are  on  the  increase !  Not  only  do  we  hear,  but  daily  we  see 
arotics,  neurasthenics,  hysterics,  and  the  like  :  is  not  every  large 
city  filled  with  nerve-specialists,  and  their  chambers  with  patients ; 
not  hospitals,  baths,  electric-machines,  and  massages  multiplying 
ily  for  their  use;  nerve-tonics  sold  behind  every  counter,  and 
liealth-resortd  advertised  for  their  solace  and  restoration  ? 

Weill  rich  and  idle  people  are  increasing  in  number,  no  doubt,  and 
Fun,  as  they  always  did,  after  the  fashionable  fad  of  the  day ; 
what  was  '*  liver  **  fifty  years  ago  has  become  '*  nerves "  to-day. 
over  we  must  remember  that  nervous  diseases  are  long  diseases 
OiB  a  rule  do  not  tend  to  death ;  so  that  one  patient  may  be  a 
locfative  visitor  to  twenty  physicians,  may  occupy  successive  beds  in 
ay  hoopitats,  or  may  wander  in  the  saloons  of  half  the  cure*houses 
Eorope*  We  must  remember  too  that  one  of  the  features  of 
BfToafl  disease  is  restlessness,  quackishness  and  craving  for 
by ;  and  that  the  intellectual  acuteness  of  many  of  these 
the  swift  transmission  of  news  by  the  press,  and  the 
facilttiefi  of  modem  locomotion  all  favour  the  neurotic  traffic.  In  the 
of  our  grandfathers,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  the  neurotic 
was  more  of  a  home  pet,  who  lived  upon  the  tenderness  of 
friends  and  repaid  their  sacrifices  in  good  advice,  in  wool-work,  in 
Imniiioiis  letter-writing  and  in  the  extension  of  a  somewhat  peevish 

^BkB  flitr  in  neurotic  circles  first  began  with  the  womankind ;  the 
maMn*9  doctor  was  discovered  and  throve  mightily ;  the  suburban 
lii  wia  exchanged  for  the  back  parlours  of  Barley  Street ;  irritable 
were  bumped  across  Europe  to  Schwalbach  and  Franzensbad ; 
^mdf  erode  as  these  fashions  were,  they  were  better  than  pious 
MblflOOO  mod  the  perennial  drone  of  the  village  apothecary. 

Tbfiti  etme  the  New  Woman,  finding  all  this  not  mannish  enough  ; 

botfi  aszas  began  to  chant  nerves  together,  to  compare  symptoms, 

BO&lftle  together  on  physiological  problems  and  to  worry  out  their 

hatid  in  hand.     The  neurotic  of  former  days  had  barely  heart 

'to  caiTj  hii  malady,  none  to  carry  the  remedies  also  ;    nowadays  we 

are  laote  hoptfol  or  less  resigned,  and,  as  Dr,  Diafoirus  eaid  of  the 
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great  folks  of  bis  day,  the  vexatious  thing  aboot  os  now  is  that  when 
w©  are  oome  to  be  ill  we  positively  insist  upon  our  physicians  curing 
us.  This  is  characteristic  of  our  inquisitive  and  peremptory 
generation  ;  our  neurotics  have  begun  like  ghosts  to  walk,  and  we 
exclaim  that  the  earth  is  full  of  them  ! 

The  Milroy  Lecturer  of  this  year  grew  quite  plaintive  on  the 
subject  and  hinted  darkly  at  '*  selection  by  the  microbe,"  which  this 
despei-ate  mao  said  we  were  preventing  to  the  increase  of  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system  and  of  race-decay.  He  seems  to  think  that  the 
microbe  was  nice  enough  in  its  ways  to  '*  eliminate  **  especially  the 
puny  or  the  maimed,  und  he  assumes  that  the  betterment  of  the 
conditions  of  life  which  is  "  eliminating  *'  the  microbe  is  doing 
nothing  to  invigorate  the  survivors,  or  to  resolve  the  discords  of 
aberrant  nervous  functions.  I  will  remind  you  again  that  we  must 
die  of  something ;  and  if  the  microbe  do  nob  eliminate  us  we  must 
needs  go  in  the  tail  of  other  diseases,  and  especially  in  the  train  of 
the  so-called  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  a  vast,  vague,  and  most 
heterogeneous  body,  two-thirds  of  which  may  not  primarily  consist  of 
disea^ses  of  nervous  matter  at  alL 

But,  says  another  distinguished  lecturer,*  *'  by  a  well-known  law 
of  evolution  the  brain  of  civilised  man  increases  in  complexity  •  •  •  • 
which  must  lead  to  frequent  disturbance  of  the  brain  and  its  functions.'' 
lie  says  aJao  the  brain  must  be  "  more  and  more  easily  put  out  o£ 

order  as  any  very  complex  piece  of  machinery Is  there  any 

one/'  he  exclaims,  *'  bold  enough  to  way  that  neurotic  disease  is 
decreasing  amongst  us  ?•  ...  All  these  nervous  disorders  point  to 
the  same  fact  that  in  the  evolution  of  our  race  the  complex  brain  in 
becoming  more  and  more  unstable,  and  more  pixine  to  be  upset  by 
faulty  surroundings  or  circumstances  which  would  not  be  felt  by  a 
more  stable  organ  "  Then  assuming  the  increase  of  nervous  disease, 
the  lecturer  goes  on  to  "  arrive  at  the  reason  of  it.** 

Now,  as  CUaucer  has  well  observed,  it  is  full  perilous,  and  always 
was  of  yore,  to  be  too  soon  ripe  and  bold,  as  men  may  see  ;  yet  I  will 
venture  upon  the  part  of  the  bold  man  so  far  aa  to  ask  a  few  more 
questions,  for  this  prospect  of  the  ever  more  awful  ruin  of  our  ever  more 
complex  brain  would  drive  any  man  from  his  natural  diffidence.  Do 
physicians  gravely  allege  that  the  growth  and  development  of  organs 
are  in  the  nature  of  things  associated  with  a  greater  proneness  to 
derangement  and  ruin  ? 

Do  educationists  gravely  allege  that  the  exercise  of  organs  tends 
on  the  whole  to  their  decay  ?  *'  Evolution/*  like  Mesopotamia^  is  too 
blessed  a  word  for  me,  or  I  would  have  tried  to  recall  some  catch* 
words  about  the  **  instability  of  the   homogeneous**;  I  would  have 

"»  Dr.    Blundford,    '*  Address   to    the  Section   of    pjivchologf,^'    Bntisb    MedicAl 
AssociatioD^  August  1894* 
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l^kod  whether,  fa  tens  paribus,  the  stability  of  animal  organisms  in 
is  inversely  as  their  complexity ;  I  would   have  ventured  to 
>be    the   fitness   of  the    analogy  between    a    '^complex    piece  of 
'machinery  *'  and  a  complex  organism  which  is  its  own  artificer,  and 
which  contains  within  itself  its  own  means  of  repair.     But  I  will  be 
:>Qient  to   appeal    to    the   common    experience    of  observant  men, 
rbether  iu  this  generation  our  bodies  are  decaying  and  our  minds 

There   is   some  ground,  I  believe,  for  the   assertion   that  dwelling 

dtisively  in  large  cities  is  tending  to  dwindle  and  impoverish  th© 

lily  health  of  the  wage-earning,  or  permanently  resident,  class  j  but  it 

I  not  in  this  class  that  the  effects  of  *^  brain  pressure,"  of  ambitions  pro- 

9,of  business  competition, of  pampered  ajstheticism  are  to  be  sought. 

^  Will  any  serious  person,  looking  round  at  our  footballing  young  men, 

our  tennis-playing  and  bicycling  young  women,  our  maturer  alpinists 

and  golfers  of  both  sexes,  our  *' Ancient  Mariners"  and  sporting  matrons^ 

declare  that  the  standard  of  physical  health  in  our  upper  and  middle 

IB  falling  ?     To  me,  at  any  rate,  their  trials  and  pains  seem  to 

'  agree  with  them  mightily.      As  I  have  no  longer  youthj  I  must  be 

content  with    memory  and  experience,  and  I  do   not  hesitate  to  say 

bat  when  I  look  back  upon  the  young  men  and  women  of  forty  and 

years  ago,  1  am  amazed  rather  at  the  physical   splendour  and 

ling  energy  of  our  young  friends  of  to-day.     The  world  seems  to 

hwfe    filled   with    ApoUoa   and    Dianas;    cheap  food    and    clothing, 

improved   sanitation,   athletics  which   bring   temperance  with   them, 

^frequent  changes  of  air  and  scene,  and  a  more  scientific  regulation  of 

«U  habits,  seem  since  my  adolescence   to  have  transformed  middle- 

youth  ;  and  the  change  is  rapidly  spreading  downwards. 

Women  especially  seem  to  be  changed  for  the  better.      Freedom  to 

live  their  own  lives,  and  the  enfranchisement  of  their  faculties  in  a 

liberml  education,  which,  physically  put,   means   the  development  of 

brains  and  nerves,  so  far  from  making  women  more  whimsical 

or  languorona,  aeem  not  only  to  have  given  them   new  charms  and 

JbtAer  and  wider  interests  in  life,  but  also  to  have  promoted  in  them 

IM  more  rapid   and   continuous   flow  of  nervous  spirits,  and  to  have 

warmed  and  animated  them  with  a  new  vitality  both  of  body   and 

mod. 

II  athletic  exercises  and  bodily  labour  enlarge  and  develop  the 
L  IDQSCcilar  frame,  why  do  we  cry  out  in  alarm  that  mental  exercises  and 
extenaion  of  our  nervous  energies  will  destroy  our  brains  ?  At 
finl  light  surely  we  should  have  a  contrary  apprehension?  A  dull 
anfumiahed  mind  should  decay  rather  than  one  quick  and 
apiiibed.  Common  experience  tells  us  that  it  is  not  the  careftil 
ibe  contentious  advocate,  the  adventurous  merchant,  but 
|i|be  man  who  has  made  hia  pile,  the  briefiesa  barrister,  the  statesman 
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who  has  put  oif  his  cares,  who  break  down  in  healthy  or  who  are  saved 
from  dissolation  by  importanate  avocations.* 

A  relative  of  my  own,  bored  to  death  in  a  remote  country  rectory, 
was  restored  to  near  ninety  years  of  life  by  a  perennial  qaarrel  with 
a  co-trustee ;  insomnia  was  the  very  stimulant  he  required  :  a  disputed 
point  of  ritual  has  saved  many  a  country  gentleman  from  an  apoplexy. 
If  awful  instances  of  damaged  nerves  are  quoted  to  us,  we  may  well 
reply  that  failures  must  come  in  all  states  of  society,  and  must  vary 
with  the  changing  characters  of  the  prevailing  exercises  Those 
surgeons  whose  skill  is  engaged  in  bone-setting  and  the  cure  of 
sprains  do  not  say  that  their  cases  prove  how  great  a  mischief  is  done 
to  society  by  the  fashions  of  hunting,  polo  or  football ;  nor  does  a 
man  who  hobbles  about  with  a  broken  knee-cap  preach  sloth  from  his 
own  text. 

It  is  our  business  not  to  judge  by  these  simple  enumerations,  bat 
rather  to  take  a  broad  view  of  the  whole  matter,  and  to  inquire- 
whether  these  occasional  misfortunes  are  not  far  outweighed  by  the- 
general  good.  There  come  to  me,  as  to  other  physicians^  persons- 
suifering  from  ''  over-pressure/*  overwrought  students,  harassed  bread- 
winners, disappointed  speculators ;  we  are  not  yet  in  the  ideal  life- 
where  men  shall  work  and  none  shall  faint ;  but  a  careful  analysis^ 
will  reduce  such  examples  to  very  few  relatively  to  the  whole  crowd 
of  this  emulous  world,  will  show,  moreover,  that  in  most  even 
of  these  it  is  rather  the  conditions  under  which  work  is  doue 
than  the  work  itself  which  is  mischievous.  A  woman,  tractable, 
affectionate  and  economical  creature  as  she  is,  works  away  mechan- 
ically, regardless  of  the  fertilising  hours  of  rest,  despising  food, 
poisoning  her  nerves  with  tea  and  her  blood  with  stuffy  air,t  and  then 
her  friends  cry  out  against  ^'  competitions."  A  ^'  City  man,"  on  the 
other  hand,  poisons  nerves  and  blood  with  champagne,  stodges  hi» 
stomach  with  rich  food  three  times  a  day,  feeds  his  mind  with 
vulgar  shows  and  the  "  dreams  of  avarice,"  finds  his  recreation  in 
Zola  and  the  Society  journals,  and  then  tells  us,  forsooth,  that  the 
nineteenth  century  is  too  much  for  his  nerves :  so  the  world  wags. 
The  men  or  women  who,  having  inherited  a  fairly  stable  nervouS' 
system,  work  their  brains  so  as  to  get  most  out  of  them,  are  tempente- 
in  meat  and  drink,  and  secure  their  own  portion  of  firesh  air ;  who 

*'  Arm  their  constant  and  their  nobler  parts 
Against  giddy,  loose  suggestions," 

and  who  keep  out  of  railway  accidents,  may  fight  their  way  without 
making  for  the  doctor.     Carlyle  said  well :  "  There  is  nothing  in  this 

*  The  main  subject  of  this  essay  is  the  relation  of  work  to  the  nerrons  STitem  ; 
distress  and  anxiety  are  factors  rather  of  alimentary  and  bardio-renal  than  of  nervous 
disearo. 

t  Vide  Mr.  Anberon  Herbert's  article  on  "Bad  Air  and  Bad  Health,"  in  the- 
CoKTEMPOBABY  REVIEW,  June  1891. 
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world  that  mil  keep  the  devil  out  of  one  but  hard  labour*"  I  may 
add  that  in  none  of  the  branches  of  os  does  the  devU  so  readily  perch 
tm  in  the  nervous  system.  Morbid  heredity  and  vice  apart,  the  nervous 
iystem  bearB  ill-usage  at  least  as  well  as  any  other  part  of  onr  bodies ; 
it  certainly  needs  no  cockering.  In  defeat  may  lie  our  best  education. 
Nay,  I  may  g-ive  hostages  to  fortune  and  be  judged  by  those  who 
did  inherit  a  neurotic  habit — ^by  men  like  Gordon,  Carlyle,  Coleridge, 
Heine,  Johnson,  and  the  like,  all  victims  of  inherited  nervous  maladies 
— and  still  carry  you  with  me  when  I  declare  that,  in  spite  of  the 
inherited  flaws  in  their  nerves,  their  achievements  were  no  less  than 
thmr  heavy  labours  and  chastisements. 

Ah  !**  the  reader  may  say,  **  I,  too,  wonld  strive  mightily  in  heroic 
erem^  but  I  am  devoured  piecemeal  by  petty  worries.  Had  the 
prophet  but  bid  me  do  some  great  thing  !  "  Yet  do  not  the  cares  of 
a  mao  lie  on  the  level  of  his  own  mind  ?  Repose  there  is  none  for  us 
antil  we  are  gathered  into  the  bosom  of  the  life-giving  earth ;  the 
last  harrest'wain  has  not  left  the  field  when  the  first  plough  is  driven 
into  the  atubble.  And  if  to  labour  is  to  pray,  it  shall  rather  purify 
and  fftreogthen  than  devour  us :  if  in  some  moods  we  most  grieve  for 
the  fallen  and  oppressed^  in  other  moods  we  feel  that  even  in  our 
pains  we  are  one  with  the  plan  of  the  world,  which  moves  after  alL 

But  the  burden  is  heavy ,  the  world  is  a  weary  Titan ;  our  creeds 
afe  outworn ;  we  are  very  old,  and  our  dolls  are  stuffed  with 
mwdost :  the  century  is  waning,  and  big  causes  and  enduring 
pleasares  are  not  worth  while;  our  lean  bodies  and  jaded  passions 
need  stimulants  and  enticements,  and  the  Kegistrar-General  aaya 
tlml  middes  are  annnally  increasing  in  number.  Leopardi,  Amiel, 
YerlmiDe  and  the  De  Goncourts  are  our  philosophers ;  Gyp  and  Van 
Bwra  are  our  artista, 

I  oometimes  wish  our  Jeremiahs  could  be  dipped  for  a  day  into  the 
nodat  of  tlie  eighteenth  century  ;  not  as  it  appears  in  the  elegiacs  of 
ivdoaa  scholars,  or  in  the  letters  of  dUcltantl^  but  as  Hogarth  and  Swift 
^^■r  it  in  its  heartless  corruption,  its  gross  viciouaness,  barbarity  and 
^^Hillidmam.  Who  that  knows  that  century  will  prate  of  oar  apathy 
^^pA  iQiifi0ceiice  ?  As  for  our  moody  passions,  carnal  curiosities,  senti- 
TStoltl  cynicisms,  half-ludicrous  despairs,  do  we  not  know  them  well  ? 
Are  they  not  rather  the  stock-in-trade  of  Byronic  youth,  the  phase  of 
Wcftlieiinn  which  vain^  sensitive  and  imaginative  young  men  live 
Uiroiigh  and  look  back  upon  with  a  humorous  shame  ;  seeing,  with  some 
mvard  aatiftfaction,  that  it  came  of  the  torturing  presence  of  an  ideal 
which  they  petulantly  tried  to  ignore  ? 

All  Uita  talk  of  decadence  is  a  wild  absurdity,  the  Wertherism  of 
^  jomig  West,  this  West  which  has  grown  out  of  the  dogmas  of  its 
dbfldlifXid  and  the  splendid  barbarities  of  its  teens ;  the  intellectual  life 
of  oar  ierular  manhood,  saving  a  few  gleams  on  the  way,  is  but  now 
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beginning  to  know  the  light.     It  is  oar  new  self-conscionmess  which  • 
disturbs  ns ;  we  have  not  f nlly  learned  how  to  nse  onr  new  dominion 
over  the  ministries  of  Natare  to  the  worthiest  ends. 

Have  we  then  no  reason  for  fear  ?  Are  all  things  for  the  best  in 
the  best  possible  of  nervons  systems  ?  By  no  means :  in  my  jadg- 
ment  things  are  getting  no  worse  ;  on  the  contrary^  the  conditions  of 
our  nervous  functions  are  bettering  year  by  year ;  but  to  say  that 
there  is  not  much  to  be  done,  that  there  are  not  obvious  evils  to  be 
removed,  and  means  of  good  to  be  organised,  would  be  an  absnrd 
optimism.  I  have  said  that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  manhood,  not 
in  the  chamber  of  senility,  nor  even  in  the  fulfilment  of  maturity. 

The  education  of  our  children  is  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  not  only  ignore  the  science  of  education  and  undergo  no 
training  for  the  work,  but  are  in  that  stage  of  ignorance  when 
scientific  methods  are  angrily  defied :  ordinary  men  and  women  too 
often  use  up  their  nervous  excitability  in  momentary  reactions, 
shirking  continuous  effort  as  they  have  always  done,  and  long  will 
continue  to  do ;  and  our  angels  are  often  ineffectual  still. 

But  this  is  to  say  not  that  our  nerves  are  used  too  much,  but  that 
they  are  not  used  enough.  There  is  no  more  pretentions  nonaenae 
than  the  cry  that  our  nerves  are  too  sensitive,  too  excitable.  It  is  of 
no  nse  to  be  angry  with  an  individual  fool,  but  one  is  tempted  to  be 
angry  with  the  man  or  woman  who  bewails  his  nervous  excitability. 
May  I  ask  what  is  the  virtue  of  nerves  but  to  be  excitable  ? — the 
more  excitable  the  more  efficient ;  as  the  racehorse  differs  from  an 
ass,  so  is  man  civilised  by  virtue  of  this  very  excitability  of  his  nerves. 
What  does  sword-play  mean,  or  political  debate,  the  fine  line  of  the 
painter,  the  rare  intonation  of  the  violinist — ^what  mean  these  bat 
the  most  exquisite  excitability  of  the  nerves  ?  Nervous  tenmon»  like 
muscular  tension  or  any  other  such  function,  may  no  doubt  be  heed- 
lessly pushed  to  extreme  fatigue,  especially  if  the  impressions  be  too 
uniform ;  but  the  risk  of  error  is  small  when  I  repeat  that  the 
quickening  of  the  nerves,  like  that  of  any  other  organ,  tends  not  to 
weakening,  but  to  strength.  Qreat  artists  have  found  that  fatigue 
is  averted  not  by  breaking  up  their  works,  but  by  changes  of  mode  in 
their  calls  upon  our  attention. 

It  were,  I  think,  no  paradox  to  say  that  by  virtue  of  its  more  and 
more  complete  adaptation  to  the  varying  degrees  and  kinds  of  social 
pressure — that  is  to  say,  of  its  very  complexity — the  nervous  tissue, 
delicate  as  it  is,  exquisite  as  it  is,  shows  a  tenacity  and  pendstenoe 
beyond  most  others.  Old  age  rarely  enters  by  the  paths  of  the  nerves, 
or  finds  its  first  seat  in  the  cerebral  centres :  if  the  circnlation  be 
maintained,  and  the  excretions  do  not  fail,  the  brain  of  old  persons 
retains  a  marvellous  efficiency. 

And,   if  we   turn  to  the  young,  although   in   our   topsy-torvy 
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edacAtion  we  traverse  tlie  order  of  Nature  and^  instead  of  discoveriBff 
aptitudes  and  following  the  openings  of  the  budding  intelligence, 
i}!amp  into  it  the  abstract  conclusions  of  adult  reason,  thereby  choking 
the  cnrioas  love  of  particolar  knowledge  which  few  youngsters  are 
with  out ;  yet  blunderers  and  crammers  as  we  are,  both  in  this 
respect  and  in  the  abuse  of  examination  and  scholarship  systems,  the 
indtanoes  of  direct  mischief  are  relatively  few. 

The  general  answer  to  those  who  prate  of  our  over-educated  and 
^<yf^er- pressed  boys  and  girls  is  "  Fadge."  We  do  our  best  to  hurt 
^tlieta  by  our  clumsy  and  indiscriminate  methods,  and  we  do  some 
Iharrn  here  and  there ;  but  happily  there  is  a  fund  of  elasticity  and 
]%f^Mt!^Hmice  in  healthy  youth  which,  blunder  as  we  may,  we  cannot 
I  have  met  with  a  few  cases  of  naturally  healthy  undei^raduates 
by  intense  study  extending  over  some  years ;  but  such 
cases  are  rare,  and  in  even  these  I  suspect  want  of  exercise,  fresh  air 
and  change  of  subject  were  more  to  be  blamed  than  stndy  itself. 

It  i<  alleged  that  men  and  women  who  have  been  distinguished  in 

the  schools  ai'e  so  exhausted  by  their  premature   labours  as  rarely  to 

excel  in  the  world  afterwards.      Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  believe  of 

mentai  eminence  what  the  late  Dr.  Morgan  of  Manchester  proved  of 

athletic  eminence,  that  the  injury  done  is  much  less  than  is  supposed. 

*Agatn,    let    ns   ask  what  men  mean   by  worldly  success,  and  what 

qmlilies  academical  distinction  indicates  ?     Those  of  us  who  live  in 

universities  are  honoured  by  the  friendship  of  both  men  and  women 

ef  the  highest  academic  distinction  ;  some  of  them  we  have  about  us,. 

ethers  go  to  and  fro  in  the  world.      Of  these  I,  at  least,  have  found 

that  the  subsequent   careers  have   been  much  what  one  would  have 

^  Opeoled  of  their  several  characters  and  endowments ;  and,  althougb 

c^'eers  have  frequently  been  enlarged   and  enriched  by  their 

edacaltrrn,  1  cannot  remember  one,  as  I  write,  which  has  been  directly 

tpeiled.      A  weak^  awkward^   or   stow  man  is  not  made  quick-witted 

f0r   tdrcit  by  virtue  of  his   degree.      It  is  no  iniustice  to  say  that 

I  leveo  among  First-^class  men  the   majority  are  endowed  rather  with 

IMfttiflitiire  power  than  with   genius,  and  are  meet  tor  the  rewards  of 

jyliMiiig  industry.     It   would  not,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  show  that 

oatuml  parts  of  certain  kinds  may  be  more  or  less  incompatible  with 

iOkd^^iDie  snccesses.      But,  after  all  allowances  thus  made,  I  believe 

'  that  if  the  lives  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  First-class  men  were  tabu* 

lated,  tfae  roU  would  be  one  of  remarkable  brilliancy  and  contain  little 

Ofideace  of  artificial  decay/     No  men  pass  through  a  more  arduous 

•  SlbiCir  tlicsc  pftgts  were  written  the  Master  of  Trinity  Halt  has  pointed  out  to  me 
iiiMlthiU,  what^rver  their  worldir  honours,  nsarlj  all  the  leaders  of  the  tripoji  are 

.■Mrkal-i'   "^'  "^  '■    ■''*•'  y^<<^\  und  that  the  examples,  some  of  them  but  too  well  known, 

\%t  ooics^  are  have  occurred  in  men  "marked  out  by  Nature  for 

^Mlfwil:  :  i  in  whom  great  intelleot  is  as»ocittted  with  phj&i&ai 
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ordinary  course  than  the  medical  stndents,  and  I  am  thankf  al  to  say 
the  students  in  my  own  department  show  no  sign  of  degeneracy. 

Well,  but  what  of  the  suicides  ?  If  it  be  true  that  these  acts  are 
more  frequent — and  it  may  be  true — before  setting  the  fact  down  as 
an  evidence  of  increasing  nervous  overstrain,  we  must  consider  it  in 
relation  to  the  prevalent  modes  of  contemporary  thought.  Of  the 
suicides  due  to  insanity  I  will  say  no  more  than  I  have  said  of  the 
insanity  of  which  it  is  a  part ;  of  the  rest  we  must  not  fall  into  the 
facile  diagnosis  of  ''  Temporary  Insanity."  We  must  remember  that 
social  bonds  are  loosening  in  certain  directions  more  rapidly,  perhaps, 
than  they  are  rebinding  us  in  other  and  compensatory  directions. 

Let  us  consider  this  matter  for  a  moment.  It  is  fairly  true 
to  state  that  up  to  our  own  times  the  consolidation  of  society  and 
the  integration  of  its  forces  have  depended  upon  pressure  external  to 
our  political  systems;  social  order  has  been  maintained  by  the 
ascendancy  of  priests,  kings  or  judges,  that  is  to  say,  by  coercion 
rather  than  by  cohesion ;  for  in  the  last  resort  all  these  powers  rested 
upon  supernatural  sanctions.  Nay,  even  the  humble  offices  of  my 
own  calling  were  formerly  discharged  in  concert  with  jinns  and  other 
supernatural  agents  ;  nor  have  we  yet  ceased  to  appeal  to  the  aid  of 
a  certain  tricky  spirit  called  ''  Nature ''  to  help  out  our  therapeutics. 

Now,  by  some  strange  paradox,  as  our  science  has  become  helio- 
centric and  cosmocentric,  our  once  cosmic  ethical  systems  have  become 
more  and  more  geocentric. 

This  may  or  may  not  be  a  matter  for  satisfaction,  but  it  is  one 
which  we  must  see  if  we  take  our  heads  out  of  the  sand.  No 
thoughtful  man  can  join  in  the  services  of  one  of  the  great  college 
chapels  or  cathedral  churches,  inexpressibly  touching  as  they  are, 
without  feeling  that,  although  they  happily  survive  to  lift  up  our 
hearts  and  inspire  our  devotion,  and  thus  provide  a  refuge  in  time  of 
trouble  and  change,  yet  that  the  spirit  which  created  them  has 
vanished.  It  seems  now  beyond  the  power  of  an  archbishop,  or  of 
the  bench  of  bishops,  to  write  even  one  touching  and  spontaneous 
prayer,  however  brief ;  and  our  new  churches,  if  new  we  may  call 
them,  are  as  like  the  old  ones  as  Signer  Garelli's  copies  are  like  the 
canvases  of  Eaphael  and  Botticelli. 

Those  whose  eyes  are  open  know  that,  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
the  forces  of  social  order  are  no  longer  external  to  us — we  no  longer 
regard  the  priesthood  as  the  depository  of  truth,  or  kings  as  rulers  by 
divine  right ;  men  are  thinking  for  themselves,  and  governing  them- 
selves ;  and  modem  young  ladies,  Mrs.  Crackenthorpe  tells  ua»  are 
setting  even  Mrs.  Grundy  at  defiance.  That  internal  bonds^  forces  of 
social  cohesion,  of  mutual  help  and  brotherhood,  are  drawing  us 
together  within  ourselves,  and  are  filling  the  place  of  external 
authority,  as,  on  the  death  of  a  father,  a  family  leama'to  govern  itself 
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in  mutaal  dependeoce,  is  happily  to  be  seen  also ;  but  meanwhile,  id 
thia  state  of  traoBition,  the  repulsions  and  discontents  of  individuals 
and  the  absence  of  outward  control  and  support  will  result  here  and 
there  in  anarchy  of  many  kinds,  in  bewilderments,  blights  and  deso- 
latioQS, 

It  is  very  well  to  inslat  that  tlie  play  of  mind  about  onr  social 
concerns  shall  be  free  and  disinterested ;  but  conEtructive  instincts 
cannot  always  be  explained,  and  bonds  are  still  bonds  althoogh 
wrought  under  other  auspices.  It  is  in  service  after  all  that  we  find 
cinr  freedom  and  in  the  interpretation  of  discipline  lies  the  key  to  our 
knowledge  and  cure  of  nervous  perturbations, 

I  have  said  that  nerves  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  excitability ;  I 
do  not  know  what  **  over-excitable  *'  nerves  are ;  I  have  never  seen 
■odi  things:  excitability  is  their  business.  If  I  am  told  that  thrills, 
len^ions^  susceptibilities,  sentimentalities,  moodiness,  fretfalness 
mgoxty  nerves  of  too  subtle  a  fibre  for  common  use,  I  reply  that 
such  oerrea  are  not  over-  but  under-sensitive ;  as  in  writer's  cramp 
the  muscles  are  not  too  powerful,  but  too  weak.  No  one  will  assert 
that  impressionable  children  are  really  more  sensitive  than  adults ; 
oa  the  contrary,  their  bluntness  often  surprises  the  casual  observer ; 
it  is  well  known  to  physicians  that  neurotic  persons  commonly 
ppeatnt  measurable  defects  of  touch,  sight  and  other  senses,  and, 
Tibmttng  with  sensibility  as  they  may  seem  to  be,  betray  a  like 
bluQtnesa  to  the  wider  sympathies — an  incapacity  which  is  to  be 
<listinguished  from  the  heedlessness  and  self-absorption  of  highly 
imagioative  persons  or  of  deep  thinkers, 

1%  has  been  alleged  in  a  very  loose  and  paradoxical  fashion  that 
'^  gttiiinies  **  are  mostly  mad.  No  definitions  are  given  of  genios,  nor 
of  nuulnesa ;  or,  if  attempted,  no  pains  are  taken  to  keep  within 
them,  Semi*mythical  potentates,  such  as  Saul  and  Solomon,  and 
dallardSf  such  as  Somerville  and  Carlo  Dolci,  are  assumed  to  be  ^'  mad 
getiioies  ** ;  boon  oompanions»  such  as  Burns,  social  rebels,  such  as 
Shallej^  are  assumed  to  be  mad  ;  even  celibacy  is  gravely  adduced  as 
efideaoe  of  madness  :  the  young  poet,  who  gets  rid  of  the  stings  of 
fmmatm  by  throwing  them  into  verse,  is  set  down  as  a  "  sexual  per- 
vert,"* while  the  dissolute  man  about  town  exhibits  the  sanity  of 
mediocrity.  Negative  examples,  such  as  Goethe,  Scott  or  Wordsworth, 
ara  ignored.  In  the  hands  of  these  gentlemen  a  man  of  mark  is  not 
admtttdd  into  the  ranks  of  genius  unless  he  can  show  some  claims  to 
ioaamtj ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  streak  of  this  malady  ensures 
lor  wtstj  dull  dogs  a  welcome  into  the  inner  circle.  We  are  told  by 
pedants  that  '^genius  is  an  abnormaUty '^ ;  well,  for  that  matter^  so 
ia  viftae ;  we  ar^*  told  that  t^o  be  touched  by  a  far-off  note  is  a  sign 
of  iftsane  aberration ;  and  yet,  as  Dr.  Parry  observes,*  **  we  build  our 
•  tn  HU  mtlinirable  treatise,  "The  Art  of  Mutic,**  1894. 
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new  constitutions  out  of  the  wisdom  of  those  whose  heads  have  been 
cut  off."  Bat  I  will  waste  no  more  words  on  this  foolish  dis- 
cassion ;  I  will  not  inquire  where  the  malady  may  lie  between  the 
observer  and  the  observed  :  that  genius  and  wickedness  or  madness  are 
incompatible  no  one  has  alleged ;  that  the  psychology  of  the  joamaliBt 
may  be  incompatible  with  a  sense  of  hnmonr  we  begin  to  suspect. 

And  yet  after  all,  yon  will  say,  men  and  women,  geniuses  or  not, 
do  manifest  certain  obvious  characters  which  we  call  ^'  nervous  over- 
excitability/'  and  how  are  these  to  be  interpreted  ? 

The  interpretation  lies  in  this,  that  so-called  *^  over-excitability  '^ 
means  defective  control.  It  is  not  that  the  nerves  of  a  part  are  too 
excitable,  but  that  the  impressions  are  prematurely  dissipated.  One 
man  who  is  pushed,  knocks  the  pusher  down  out  of  hand  ;  another 
who  is  pushed,  no  less  keenly  conscious  of  the  push,  takes  up  the 
impression  into  his  mind,  and  compares  it  with  multitudes  of  like 
previous  impressions,  and,  until  he  has  given  a  value  to  the  event,  he 
appears  passive.  Would  it  not  seem  reasonable  to  say  that  the 
passive  man  is  not  the  less  but  the  more  sensitive  ?  The  sensibility 
ol*  the  latter  ranges  over  a  wider  field  uS  activity,  and  results  in 
actions  of  far  larger  importance ;  that  of  the  former  is  confined  to  a 
narrow  sphere,  and  results  in  a  thoughtless  act  which  may  be  useless 
or  even  disastrous  to  him.  Persons  there  are,  no  doubt,  who  have 
control  enough  to  prevent  a  mere  mechanical  and  instant  waste  of 
energy,  but  not  minds  enough  to  carry  impressions  into  future  action ; 
these  we  call  '*  irresolute,''  and,  because  the  suspense  is  tonsenting, 
we  call  them  **  highly  nervous,"  and  so  forth :  in  truth,  however, 
they  present,  not  nervous  excess,  but  defect  or  dulness  of  the 
nervous  fibres  which  should  connect  impressions,  relate  values  and 
determine  the  issues  of  action.  Using  the  words  "action"  or  "doing" 
in  the  widest  sense,  we  must  admit  that  in  action  alone  can  man  be 
judged,  and  in  action  alone  is  he  useful  to  the  world ;  but  the  wider 
and  more  rapid  the  range  of  his  nervous  undulations,  tho  better  his 
service. 

It  is  not  then  by  impressions  which  are  fleeting,  but  by  those 
which  penetrate  and  endure,  that  we  measure  the  degrees  of  excita- 
bility and  perfection  of  our  nervous  systems.  As  we  become  more 
and  more  able  to  subordinate  the  impressions  of  the  moment,  and 
compare  them  with  our  stores  of  previous  impressions,  we  learn  that 
momentary  realities,  keen  as  they  are,  must  take  their  places  in  the 
larger  sequences  of  that  beautiful  instrument  which  harmonises  our 
joys  and  resolves  our  discords  ;  we  learn  anew  that  happiness  lies  in 
the  pleasures  which  abide,  and  in  the  selection  of  permanent  beauty 
and  truth  from  the  bitter-sweet  of  passing  delights,  and  from  the 
gaudy  and  evanescent  charms  which  offend  the  eye  that  dwells  upoa 
the  larger  elements  of  design. 
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Boixie  there  are,  no  doubt,  wLa,  desiring  expression  more  than 
fteremty  and  order,  and  growth  and  adventnre  rather  than  stability* 
would  not  shrink  from  something  forced  and  exaggerated  to  secure 
them.  We  might  roughly  aay  that  persons  whose  temjierament  ia 
romantic  find  more  delight  in  vivacity  and  change,  than  in  permanence 
and  intensity.  These  are  questions  of  measure,  and  of  that  useful 
conflict  between  the  reformer  and  the  conservative,  the  **  individualibt'^ 
and  fehe  *'  socialist/*  which,  in  the  language  of  the  hustings,  "  secures 
progress  with  order";  it  is  well  that  discontents  should  prevent 
apathy  and  monotony.  But  no  products  of  the  human  mind  will  live 
bjr  vivid  expression  which  are  not  moulded  in  the  main  on  the  larger 
Ime0  of  that  intellect ualised  passion  which  alone  can  give  abiding 
pleoscire*  As  the  common  mind  of  successive  generations,  by  sifcing 
and  aizbUmating  its  experience  and  conceptions,  discovers  its  classic 
thtnkers  and  its  classic  artists,  so,  in  the  life  of  the  individual  man, 
ahotild  experience  be  refined  and  conceptions  enlarged  until  our 
diairaa  and  pleasures  are  purged  of  their  grosser  and  more  transient 
aiDCtdent^. 

The  discipline  which  leads  us  to  avoid  the  eddies  of  the  current 
and  to  move  in  the  larger  periods  of  human  life  and  thought,  which 
rovaals  to  us  the  fugitive  and  deceitful  nature  of  selfish  gratifications 
aad  the  abiding  joy  of  devotion  to  higher  ideas,  ia  medicine  for 
nettroaoa.  We  preach  no  self-denial  for  its  own  sake ;  but  renuncia- 
tion of  the  harlotries  and  enchantments  which  minister  to  transient 
joys  in  oblivion  of  the  future.  If  it  be  true  that  our  animal 
apiritd  are  less  buoyant  as  our  knowledge  increases,  we  shall  not 
wonder  that  an  inter\^al  of  disillusion  sliould  lie  between  the  brave 
and  splendid  impulses  of  national  youth,  and  the  age  when  we  shall 
laalioe  not  only  the  responf^ibilities  but  also  the  more  spacious  freedom 
and  the  finer  ideals  of  the  new  order ;  when  men  shall  know  that 
aoeit^ea  are  not  mere  congeries  of  individuals  bound  together  by 
extomal  coercion,  but  organised  bodies,  subsisting  by  the  cohesion 
and  mutual  oo^opemtion  of  all  their  ]>arts.  In  such  a  society  all 
pafta  will  be  so  moulded  by  the  pressure  and  continual  adaptation  of 
tmch^  that  each  will  find  its  own  good  in  the  general  goodi  and  will 
Ikarsibre  instinctively  subordinate  its  own  action,  and  find  indeed  its 
oira  fimetions  infinitely  multiplied  in  the  harmonised  activities  of  the 
arbele^  Hiis  nmty  we  have  long  seen  on  smaller  scales  in  guilds, 
and  ships,  in  public  schools  and  universities,  and  the  like 
in  which  a  new  spirit  springs  up  which  so  animates  the 
wbole  body  that  each  member  of  it  lives  only  in  his  union  with  his 
blloirs«  and  finds  his  honour  in  devotion  to  the  brotherhood*  As  no 
krpd  member  of  such  a  body  acts  off-hand  as  bis  own  momentary 
plaasitre  may  tempt  him,  so  the  body  itself  is  careful  to  see  that  the 
dafeda  or  miiforttines  of  its  several  units  are  healed  or  allayed  ;  for 
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hindrance  or  failure  in  its  parts  will  weaken  or  defeat  the  concerted 
action  of  the  whole.  I  speak  as  a  physiologist  when  I  say  that  in  the 
growth  of  higher  and  more  penetrating  conceptions  of  national  life, 
and  in  the  increasing  sense  of  security^  efficiency  and  vigour  which 
result  from  organisation,  we  shall  find  the  cure  for  the  irregular 
nervous  outbursts,  moods  of  despondency  and  waste  of  effort  which 
we  certainly  have  continual  cause  to  lament ;  although  I  decline  to 
admit  they  are  either  increasing  or  are  the  peculiar  consequences  of 
modem  civilisation.  Incontinence  of  nerve-actions  under  the  provo- 
cations of  pleasure  or  pain — sensibilitis  a  Jleur  de  peau — are  no  neces- 
sary mark  of  dissolution  but  of  immaturity  rather  :  indeed,  on  the  other 
hand  there  is  a  peace  which  comes  not  of  self-restraint  and  serenity 
but  of  stagnation ;  and  foul  growths  appear  more  readily  in  stagnant 
waters  than  in  babbling  brooks,  however  shallow.  In  those  works  of 
great  art  which  are  '^  criticisms  of  life,"  we  find  our  chief  delight  in  a 
fervour  of  expression  which  defies  too  still  and  austere  a  composure, 
but  which  fails  to  disturb  our  sense  of  that  measure  and  breadth  of 
conception  which  ensure  us  against  the  unruliness  of  the  hour.  Thus 
we  have  a  sense  of  the  many  in  the  one ;  of  life  without  death. 

No  rate  of  activity,  which  we  can  foresee,  will  be  dangerous  to 
human  and  social  life  if  society  provide  that  it  do  not  suffer  as  a 
whole  by  collisions  and  injuries  in  its  parts  ;  this  it  must  secure,  not 
on  the  whole  by  slackening  its  rates  of  speed,  but  by  economising  and 
combining  its  constituent  forces  for  larger  and  larger  ends. 

There  is  no  more  brutal  and  hopeless  counsel  than  to  apply  crude 
Darwinism  to  men  and  women,  and  to  compare  individual  lives  in 
human  societies  with  the  several  rivalries  of  the  beasts :  that  weak 
lives  were  not  trampled  down  in  the  onward  march  of  the  people  is  a 
hideous  regret ;  and  it  is  no  less  an  error  to  hold  that  a  mature 
society  can  flourish  upon  such  an  advantage.  Every  fainting  man  or 
child  is  a  loose  link  in  society,  and,  happily,  our  general  practice  is 
better  than  the  precepts  of  some  of  us.  By  the  great  work  of  public 
health  we  are  bringing  it  about  that  no  child  shall  begin  life  with 
preventible  disease,  and  our  weakly  children  are  as  often  crippled  as 
killed  by  preventible  disease ;  bad  rearing  and  the  microbe  maim  as 
often  as  they  ''  eliminate  "  :  by  educational  reforms,  which  as  yet  are 
rather  in  sight  than  in  action,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  repress  bat  to 
intensify  the  nervous  faculties  of  our  young  men  and  women ;  and 
this  we  shall  attain,  not  by  quickening  only  the  nervous  apparatus 
which  lies  near  the  snrface  by  casual  and  transient  stimulants,  bat  we 
shall  endeavour  to  broaden  and  enrich  their  minds  by  those  more 
systematic  and  penetrating  exercises  wldch  call  forth  vibrations  from 
the  inward  nervous  structures  and  harmonise  the  elements  of  action  in 
wider  and  wider  orders  of  perception  and  response. 

Our  fault  is  not  that  our  superficial  nerves  are  too  keen,  but  tliafc 
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we  stop  there — that  we  satisfy  ourselv^es  by  mioiatering  only  to  the 
impressioxis  which  are  skin-deep  and  transitory — that  we  leave  vast 
r  inner  tracts  of  the  nervous  system  uncDltivated  :  within  a  questing  and 
IBoasitive  skin  we  conceal  a  rich  inheritance  of  nervous  instramenta 
nod  potencies  which  we  leave  in  callousness  and  stupidity ;  and  then, 
we  say  that  we  are  dying  of  nervous  excitability  !  Can  wo  suppose 
that  these  neglected  faculties  will  die  unavenged  ? 

If  we  are  so  idle  that  the  articles  of  onr  newspapers  must  be  chopped 
op  into  little  spicy  bits  for  consamption,  and  the  songs  of  our  people 
into  scrappy  reiterant  rhythms  which  hop  along  the  ground ;  if  in 
the  theatre  we  will  not  imagine  even  a  hansom  cab  or  a  pump  unless- 
it  be  brought  upon  the  stage ;  if  our  survey  of  life  is  so  narrow 
that  we  are  awake  to  nothing  beyond  the  bustle  of  the  day  ;  if  our 
perception  of  purity  and  charity  is  so  blunt  that  the  more  exalted 
'  virtues  seem  incredible  and  fantastic ;  if  our  imaginations  are  so  blind 
that  nothing  beyond  the  present  has  any  meaning  for  us  ;  if  our  minds 
are  so  dull  that  we  fail  to  perceive  the  springs  and  the  promise  of  the* 
life  within  and  around  us,  then  I  reply  that  we  are  suffering,  not 
from  too  much  culture  of  our  nervous  systems,  but  from  too  little ; 
not  from  over-edncation,  but  from  wantonness  ;  not  from  overstrain 
in  the  battle  of  life,  but  from  petty  quarrelling  in  the  rank  and  tile ; 
Qot  from  the  awe  of  a  time  and  destiny  too  great  for  us,  but  from  a 
Lposillanimousfear  of  arms  and  a  cowardly  love  of  ease  ;  not  from  new 
liUamination,  but  from  old  conceit. 

Eyery  poet  knows  that  to  mtellectualise  his  emotions  by  the  prac- 
of  his  art  brings  him  strength  and  peace :  had  Carlyle  distilled 
bia  prodigal  fary  in  the  matter  of  cock-crowing  into  an  ode  on  this 
lieroio  fowlj  or  written  a  treatise  upon  the  music  of  the  poultry-yard, 
ie  would  thereby  have  purged  his  own  passions  and  spared  those  of 
kis  fnends. 

Uftny   of  my  readers  know  what  is   meant   in   the   language  of 

byaiolof^sts   by  the  term  "  reflex  action  *'— -that  is,  a   short  circuit 

excitement  and  reaction,  without  intervention  of  the  brain,  by 

wliioh   we  are  enabled    automatically   to    keep  in   touch    with   our 

lings*      As  such   a  process  is  identically  repeated   attention 

I,  and  the  brain^  passive  at  first,  gradually  loses  even  conscious- 

of  the  reaction.     In  times   of   rapid  development   of   material 

'  adwit&ges,  whether  it  be  the  time  of  Queen  Victoria,  of  the  Emperor 

Attynatna,  or  of  King  Solomon^  the  frequent  readjustment  of  external 

ions  oaosea  a  rapid  accumulation  of  those  adaptations  in  which  the 

ceases  to  participate.     These  delegated  activities  secure  rapid 

Fttdftptation  to  circumstances  with  economy  of  nervous  energy,  but  in 

the  growth  of  sQch  habits  we  are  exposed  to  two  kinds  of  danger. 

tSlie  first  is  that  by  an  increase  of  such  habits  we  give  hostages  to 

HP     create    needs,     the    repeated    satisfaction    of    which 
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establiflheB  reSex  actions  which  cease  to  give  conscious  pleasure,  bat 
when  nnsatisfied  canse  painful  desire.  The  wise  man  therefore 
take3  heed  that  he  may  create  these  habits  only  in  so  far  as  they  are 
permanently  beneficial  to  himself  and  to  the  society  in  which  he 
moves,  and  set  free  his  conscious  attention  for  higher  ends.  The 
second  danger  is  that,  in  times  of  leisure,  security,  and  command  of 
material  means,  the  mind,  passively  amused  by  a  multiplicity  of 
these  sensational  phases,  may  slacken  in  its  own  proper  pur- 
suits. Not  only  thus  does  the  mind  sink  from  its  higher 
estate,  but,  as  these  local  gratifications  become  habitual  and  attention 
flags,  the  demand  for  new  stimulants,  or  for  more  provoking  forms  of 
the  old,  is  imperative.  Thus  a  world  of  artificers  is  employed  to 
supply  the  craving  for  mere  novelty  as  such,  and  to  find  excitement 
for  jaded  appetites — "  mean  handywork  of  craftsman,  cook,  or 
groom.''  Unused  to  provide  for  its  own  wants,  the  mind  now 
expects  to  be  entertained,  and,  if  the  show  cease  for  a  time,  we  are 
*^  bored " ;  now,  to  be  bored  is  the  sure  sign  of  an  inactive  mind. 
Thus  we  are  committed  to  a  chase  after  sensations  ever  new,  ever 
more  and  more  piquant ;  in  order  that  the  mind  may  be  passively 
amused,  novels  and  the  drama  must  be  more  and  more  provoking, 
social  converse  more  and  more  highly  spiced,  and  the  works  of 
painter  and  sculptor  more  and  more  meretricious.  The  captain  of 
legions  idly  regards  the  games  and  skirmishes  of  the  outposts. 

This  is  the  danger  of  our  time,  our  pleasures  flitting  and  stinging 
upon  our  skins  and  our  minds  in  the  distance  delicately  and  idly 
amused :  but  novelty  cannot  be  perennial  or  stimulants  for  ever  in- 
tensified ;  the  reactions  which  were  pleasures  become  organised  into 
mere  pertinacious  instincts,  and  our  minds,  no  longer  roused  even  to 
attention,  grow  empty  and  cold. 

"  The  world  hums  through  us — the  beautiful  dangerous  world." 
If  it  hum  through  us,  if  it  be  drawn  within  the  loom  of  the  higher 
nervous  organisation,  its  humming  is  transmuted  and  recreated  into 
higher  products  :  too  often  the  hum  does  not  reach  our  inner  being, 
but,  breaking  only  upon  the  more  superficial  parts  of  us,  is  spent  as 
it  came,  making  no  new  music  and  leaving  us  no  better  than  before. 

The  secret  of  health  and  the  secret  of  virtue,  which  is  the  health  of 
the  mind,  are  happily  one  ;  and  it  lies  in  the  concern  of  the  active 
intellect  with  the  sensations  which  beat  upon  us  without.  No  nervous 
excitability  can  be  too  keen,  no  thrill  of  passion  too  vivid  if  we  draw 
it  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  superficial  '*  reflexes,"  into  the  frame  of 
that  supreme  artificer  the  constructive  imagination  of  man :  *  withont 
the  selecting  and  refining  action  of  this  marvellous  faculty,  a  sncoes- 

*  This  process  of  absorption,  conversion  and  integration  of  wav«g  of  impact as 

opposed  to  more  or  less  immediate  repercussion  and  reflexion — i«  known  te  pbj- 
eiologists  ander  the  somewhat  jejune  name  of  "  Inhibition.*'  ' 
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flion  of  transient  pleasnres  is  bnt  vanity  and  dissipation ;  organised  by 
it,  every  passing  impression   yields  some  precious   element   to  its 

magistery. 

"  I  only  have  relinquished  one  delight 
To  liVe  beneath  your  more  habitual  sway." 

All  ages  have  their  dangers ;  happily  each  age  carries  with  it  the 
remedy.  If  no  longer  we  exercise  our  souls  in  epic  poetry  or  in  the 
spacious  wastes  of  metaphysics,  yet  intellectual  life  has  never  been 
so  keen  as  now,  and  few  of  us  can  wholly  escape  the  contagion. 
As  we  intellectualise  our  pleasures  we  measure  and  compare  them, 
and,  carrying  the  records  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  central  seat  of 
reason^  we  weave  in  the  good  and  reject  the  evil.  In  this  noble 
exercise,  in  this  gymnastic  of  the  mind,  we  knit  together  the  parts  of 
oar  nervous  system,  and  nourish  the  centres  in  which  they  have  their 
seat ;  in  this  concert  and  ordination  lies  the  physical  basis  of  that 
self-control  and  sanity  which  come,  not  of  sparing  ourselves,  not  of 
shrinking  from  the  rude  tests  of  the  world,  but  of  courage,  labour  and 
patience.  It  is  in  the  battle,  indeed^  rather  than  in  the  fruits  of 
Tictory,  that  we  find  the  precious  extract  which  is  the  medicine  for 
the  malady  of  our  generation. 

T.  Clifford  Allbutt. 


HEGEL. 


AMONG  the  scattered  fragments,  indifferent  as  well  as  good,  pre- 
served for  ns  by  the  assiduity  of  the  German  Boswell  oat  of 
Goethe's  conversation,  there  is  a  passage  in  which  the  great  critic 
contrasts  our  countrymen  with  his  own.  He  pronounces  the  average 
young  Englishmen  to  have  nothing  spoilt  or  vitiated  about  them, 
but  to  be  thoroughly  complete  so  far  as  they  go.  That  they  are 
sometimes  complete  fools  he  allows  with  all  his  heart;  but  even 
that,  he  says,  is  something,  and  has  a  certain  weight  in  the  scales  of 
Nature. 

"  In  our  own  dear  Weimar/'  he  ^oes  on,  "  I  need  only  to  look  out  of  the 
window  in  order  to  discover  how  matters  stand  with  us.  Lately,  when  the 
8now  was  on  the  ground,  and  my  neighbours'  children  were  trying  their 
little  sledges  on  the  street,  the  police  were  immediately  at  hand,  and  I  saw 
the  poor  little  things  fly  as  quickly  as  they  could.  Now  when  the  spring 
sun  tempts  them  from  the  houses,  and  they  would  like  to  play  with  their 
companions  before  the  door,  I  see  them  always  constrained,  as  if  they  were 
not  safe  and  feared  an  approach  of  some  despot  of  the  police.  Not  a  boy 
may  crack  a  whip,  or  sing,  or  shout — the  police  are  immediately  at  hand  to 
forbid  it.  This  has  the  effect  of  taming  youth  prematurely,  and  of  driving 
out  all  originality  and  wildness,  so  that  in  this  land  nothing  remains  but  the 
Philistine." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  complain  of  the  appearance  of  the  German  young 
man. 

"  If  I  enter  into  a  conversation  with  any  of  them,  I  immediately  obeerve 
that  the  things  in  which  all  of  us  take  pleasure  seem  to  them  vain  and  trivia], 
that  they  are  entirely  absorbed  in  the  Idea,  and  that  only  the  highest  pro- 
blems of  speculation  are  fitted  to  interest  them.  Of  sound  senses,  a  delight 
in  the  sensual,  there  is  no  trace,  and  all  youthful  feeling,  and  all  youthful 
pleasure  are  driven  out  of  them,  and  that  irrecoverably ;  for  if  a  man  is  not 
3'oung  in  his  twentieth  year,  how  can  he  be  young  in  his  fortieth  ?  " 
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E^kermADQ  relates  that  Goethe  sighed  after  sajing  this,  and  was 
it»  and  that  (to  comfort  bim)  he,  Eckermann,  inquired  as  to  the 
ct  which  the  advent  of  a  second  Kedeemer,  who  should  deliver  the 

GermACi  nation  from  ite  seriousness^  might  have. 

**  If  he  came/'  replied  the  master,  *•  he  would  be  crucifieti  a  second  time. 
Htill  we  by  no  meann  need  anything  so  extreme.  If  we  could  only  remodel 
I  be  Germiins*  gomowhat  after  the  English,  if  we  could  have  le^s  phitr^sophy 
'  power  of  at!tion,  less  theory  and  more  pnictire,  we  might  obtain  a 
^^  re  of  reJemptiou  without  waiting  for  the  personal  majesty  of  a 

tot^-uuii  Christ.'* 

It  is  more  than  sixty  years  since  Goethe  died,  and  things  have 
aged  both  in  Germany  and  England.  Lassalle  and  Bismarck, 
nettbar  of  them  great  enongh  to  have  earned  crncifizion,  did  what 
needfal  to  turn  the  mind  of  Young  Germany  from  theory  to 
The  inflax  of  French  gold  after  the  last  war  did  the  rest,  and 
the  Teutonic  mind  is  no  longer  exclusively  absorbed  in  **  the  Idea." 
With  us  in  England  the  change  has  been  of  another  kind.  We 
more  exacting  and,  on  the  whole,  better  equipped  inteUecuucdly 
oow  than  in  the  days  when  Lord  Brougham  was  supposed  to  know 
rerytliizig ;  and  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  we  produce  such 
personalities  as  we  did  seventy  years  ago.  For  the  old  kind 
of  nnquestioDing  faith  in  existing  institutions,  in  Providence,  in  the 
llot,  in  the  overthrow  of  Christianity,  and  in  a  number  of  other  things 
rliich  were  held  to  be  of  moment  by  our  grandfathers,  there  has 
laally  been  substituted  a  cynical  tolerance.  Perhaps  the  German 
Goethe*s  day  has  been  revenged  upon  us.  Anyhow,  the  change  is 
-reaching.  The  once  despised  Wilhelm  Meister  has,  thanks  to 
Carlyle  and  Matthew  Arnold,  been  rescued  for  our  nation  from  the 
ins  of  the  Edinhurtjh  Review.  In  the  mirror  which  Heine 
np  for  us  we  can  now  bear  to  look  at  our  own  images,  a  little 
it  is  true,  yet  on  the  whole  faithfully  reflected.  The  intel- 
lal  highway  of  nations  is  thrown  open :  when  we  desire  to  know 
ibftt  Kant  or  Hegel  had  to  say  we  no  longer  resort  to  the  works  of 
Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton  or  the  late  Mr.  Lewes,  neither  of  them  in  a 
to  tell  ue,  for  neither  of  them  had  put  himself  to  the  pains 
trying  to  find  out.  It  is  now  in  the  power  of  the  average  educated 
Eogtbhman  to  go  straight  to  the  teachers  themselves,  for  he  reads 
books  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  from  their  pages  the  Idea 
I  to  him  with  dangerous  fascination.  The  effect  of  the  new  access 
1  been  confliderable.  The  name  of  the  little  territory  which  encloses 
fousar  and  Jena  stirs  the  imagination  of  thousands  of  our  youth  of 
•escaSi  even  as  the  name  of  Jerusalem  moved  the  hearts  of  mea 
Um  oentoriea  behind  us, 

AjBOOg  English-speaking  people  the  influence   of   Goethe  has   pro- 
Ij  bora  the  greateU  force  of  the  century.  He  has  appealed  directly 
VOL,  UtVll,  Q 
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to  many  ;  indirectly  to  an  innamerable  moltitnde.  But  it  is  not  with 
Goethe  that  we  are  at  this  moment  concerned,  although  there  is 
enough  of  philosophy  in  his  writings  to  have  justified  the  choice  of 
his  name  as  the  title  of  an  address  to  you  here.  I  wish  to  consider 
with  you  another  great  personality  of  the  Jena- Weimar  circle. 

Hegel  died  in  the  end  of  1831,  a  few  months  before  Goethe.  His 
system  has  to-day  but  few  professing  adherents  in  his  own  country, 
but  his  power  is  not  dead  or  even  dormant.  It  has  only  been  trans- 
ferred from  Germany  to  Great  Britain  and  America.  In  the  Scottish 
imiveraities  the  younger  professors  of  philosophy  are  mostly  Hegelian. 
Even  in  Cambridge,  never  prone  to  speculative  tendencies,  there  exists 
to-day  the  germ  of  an  Hegelian  centre.  Oxford  has  been  the  cradle 
of  an  Hegelian  movement,  the  greatest  and  farthest-reaching  since 
the  days  of  the  philosopher  himself,  for  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind 
you  how  profound  is  still  the  influence  of  Thomas  Hill  Green,  alike 
in  our  philosophy  and  our  theology.  Nor  is  the  Oxford  movement  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Only  a  few  months  ago  there  appeared  from  the 
pen  of  a  distinguished  Oxford  thinker,  Mr.  Bradley,  a  remarkable 
piece  of  metaphysical  criticism,  a  book  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the 
very  best  of  its  kind  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  century,  in  which  the 
auUior  develops  in  a  new  form  the  leading  conception  of  Hegel.  Let 
us  try  to  consider  what  that  leading  conception  is,  and  how  it  is 
influencing  modem  thought,  prefacing  the  attempt  with  the  warning 
that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  the  understanding  of  the  differential 
calculus  of  philosophy. 

The  business  of  art  is  to  express  form.  The  business  of  science  is 
to  discover  the  laws  which  determine  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
facts,  actual  or  conceivable,  of  experience.  The  business  of  meta- 
physics is  different  from  both  of  these.  It  is  to  find  out  what  th» 
Real  is,  the  nature  of  that  to  which  everything  else  is  reducible,  in 
terms  of  which  everything  else  can  be  expressed — the  ultimate  in 
analysis.  Let  us  see  what  this  is,  viewed  in  the  light  which  has  been 
cast  on  it  by  German  methods.  First  of  all,  we  have  to  clear  our 
minds  about  the  nature  of  experience.  Experience  is  just  the  field 
of  our  own  immediate  knowledge.  I  see  a  tree,  I  have  a  dream  : 
these  are  experiences.  I  see  a  mountain  ten  miles  off :  this  is  also 
experience,  but  it  seems  as  though  a  judgment  formed  part  of  it.  A 
child  or  a  person  from  whose  eyes  a  long-standuig  cataract  had  just 
been  removed  might  not  be  able  to  judge  the  distance.  If  we  look 
we  shall  find  that  not  only  here  but  in  the  simplest  cases  there  is 
some  sort  of  judgment.  I  have  a  feeling.  I  locate  it  in  having  it 
as  here  and  now.  There  is  a  judgment.  On  the  one  hand,  never  in 
any  experience  do  we  have  feeling  without  judgment ;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  always  somethiug  more  than  judgment,  admething 
which  cannot  be  entirely  reduced  to  it.     The  more  we  reflect  the 


mora  we  embellish  experience  with  judgment.  The  trained  facnifcy 
of  the  artist  or  the  scientific  observer  finds  most  in  experience  because 
the  nnderbtanding  ia  brought  most  to  bear  on  it»  The  grown  roan 
dtstiogut&beB  his  own  self  and  its  interests  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  an  extent  which  the  child  does  not.  The  great  distinctions  between 
self  and  not-self  and  between  knowing  and  being  are  distinctions 
which  hvkve  been  much  more  prominent  in  some  periods  of  the  world*s 
hiatory — for  example,  in  Christian  times — than  in  others.  We  see 
how  comparatiFely  absent  they  are  in  Greek  thought,  which  had  no 
difficulty  in  getting  from  thought  to  things. 

Experience,  then,  is  a  comprehensive  name  for  every  kind  of  direct 
knowledge^  from  the  highest  forms  down  to  the  barest  perception. 
About  it  there  have  been  various  theories.  That  which  is  most 
common  represents  it  as  a  process  taking  place  between  two  more  or 
lass  independent  entities,  the  one  of  which  is  the  object  and  the  other 
the  subject  A  certain  development  of  this  theory  seeks  to  find  in 
the  anbject  and  the  impressions  supposed  to  be  made  on  it  only  the 
«eiivtty  of  the  object,  and  takes  the  form  either  of  materialism  or 
•enBationalism.  Another  development^  also  regarding  knowledge  as  a 
dependent  process,  regards  it  as  the  activity,  not  of  the  object^  but  of 
tbe  eobject,  and  gets  rid  of  the  dualism  of  the  two  by  reducing  the 
objfCttTe  world  to  the  state  of  mind  of  the  self.  This  is  subjective 
ideelism.  Now  all  the  forms  of  these  two  creeds  have  a  common 
bans.  They  start  uncritically  from  the  assumption  that  knowledge 
erntmot  iteelf  be  the  ultimate  reality,  but  that  this  must  be  sought  for 
in  sometlimg  of  which  knowledge  is  an  attribute.  The  psychological 
is  the  method  of  the  philosophers  who  hold  this  creed  in  common. 
They  look  into  their  own  bosoms,  and  they  find  a  self  which  is  intelli- 
geol,  but  limited,  ignorant  and  capable  of  error,  and  they  seek  either 
to  eceount  for  this  self  as  a  product  of  an  outside  world,  or  to  account 
for  «D  onteide  world  as  a  product  of  the  self.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
leoord  the  batteries  of  criticism  against  which  either  v^iew  has  to 
Mend.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  if  the  subject  be  taken  to  be  a  product 
oC  the  external  worlds  the  question  remains  unanswerable^ — ^What  is 
tlie  external  world  apart  from  the  experience  we  have  of  it,  oxperi- 
mUBm  which  implies  a  subject?  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
estenukl  world  be  traced  into  the  ideas  of  the  self,  the  conclusion  is 
tiiBwiteble,  that  the  Universe  is  the  creation  of  the  individual  mind, 
Hmit^j  ig&orant,  and  fallible  as  it  is.  For  Hume  was  reserved  the 
flMfii  of  seeing  that  neither  of  these  alternatives  would  do.  Refusing, 
mm  hie  analysis  forced  him  to  do,  to  accept  either  mind  or  matter  as 
the  ollifnate  reality,  he  asked  in  effect  whether  experience  itself  might 
90I  be  Uie  Reel,  and  answering  the  question  what  experience  was»  he 
fnmottaeed  it  to  be  a  series  of  sensations,  for  which  it  was  not  legiti- 
to  eieame  tbe  support  of  any  self  different  from  them.     In  this 
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waj  Hame  made  a  real  step  forward  to  the  Copernican  point  of  view 
of  the  Germans,  that  from  which  it  was  asked  whether,  as  things 
coald  not  produce  knowledge,  knowledge  might  not  produce  things. 
Only  Hume  limited  and  restricted  unduly  the  nature  of  knowledge  by 
insisting  that  the  so-called  relations  of  judgment  were  unreal,  and 
that  thought  could  be  expelled  from  experience,  leaving  a  solid 
residuum  of  reality  in  the  shape  of  feeling  behind. 

Now  suppose  that  we  assume  thought  and  feeling  to  be  equally 
real,  must  we  regfird  them  as  separate  elements  ?  The  answer  to 
this  question  is  given  when  we  look  more  closely  into  their  nature. 
As  Berkeley  showed  long  ago,  general  ideas  are  nothing  apart  from 
particular  experiences.  In  like  manner,  feeling  does  not  come  into 
consciousness  and  cannot  have  any  meaning  for  us  apart  from 
qualifying  relations  of  thought.  All  knowledge  and  every  process  of 
consciousness  implies  an  effort  of  abstraction,  a  fixing  of  the  mind  on 
one  phase  to  the  exclusion  of  another,  with  which  comparison  is 
made.  The  true  view  of  experience  appears  to  be  that  it  lies  between 
two  poles.  The  one  of  these  is  thought,  in  which  abstraction  is  made 
completely  from  the  particular  context  of  feeling.  The  other  is 
mere  feeling,  in  which  there  is  no  thought.  Yet  neither  of  these 
poles  can  be  reached  by  the  boldest  adventurer.  We  may  go  on 
eliminating  thought  and  its  relations  out  of  feeling  ad  infinitum^ 
with  the  certainty  that  we  never  shall  get  to  feeling  that  does  not 
involve  thinking.  On  the  other  hand,  pure  thought  is  equally  an 
asymptotic  limit  which  we  cannot  reach,  and  which,  like  its  opposite 
pure  feeling,  is  an  ideal  construction  never  to  be  reached  in  praotioe. 
Between  these  ideal  constructions  the  field  of  experience  lies.  They 
are  conceptions  really  negative  in  their  nature  which  bound  it  on 
either  side. 

This  conclusion  brings  us  near  to  a  second.  The  man  in  the 
street  is  not  unnaturally  prone  to  ask  what  thought  is  apart  from  a 
thinker.  But  when  we  try  to  seize  the  particular  self  that  thinks, 
and  to  isolate  it  from  other  objects  of  knowledge,  the  task  proves  an 
impossible  one.  There  is  no  hard-and-fast  line  between  the  self  and 
the  not-self.  Once  treat  the  body,  varying  in  material  and  form  as 
it  does  with  time,  as  part  of  the  not-self,  and  human  ihdividnality 
becomes  impossible  to  define.  For  with  the  body  is  eliminated  a 
whole  train  of  memories,  associations,  and  relations  to  other  people 
known  only  in  it.  What  remains  is  indefinable.  We  seem  to  get 
it,  like  the  supposed  abstract  idea,  only  by  a  process  of  abstraction, 
which  has  no  concrete  fact  corresponding  to  it  in  experience.  The 
notion  of  a  self  which  is  something  apart  from  its  surronndingB 
turns  out,  like  that  of  pure  thought,  to  be  a  result  of  abstraction,  a 
derivative  conception.     It  is  not  unreal  more  than  other  abstractiomi 
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are  tmreal.  But  it  is  not  to  be  taken  ont  of  its  context,  and  certainlj 
there  is  in  it  no  thinker  apart  from  his  thought. 

We  must  start,  then,  not  with  a  particular  self  or  Ego  as  the  ulti- 
mate reality,  for  this  has  proved  to  be  an  abstract  and  derivative 
coDstnictioDj  but  with  the  fact  of  the  consciousness  of  a  world  of 
which  we  are  part  The  leas  of  attention,  of  concentration  on  a 
particular  phase,  there  is  in  this  consciousness  the  richer  it  is  in 
material.  And,  on  the  other  band,  the  more  we  concentrate  ourselves 
and  abstract,  the  more  we  shall  come  on  a  series  of  conceptions,  the 
validity  of  which  as  comprehensive  of  reality  disappears  as  we  examine 
ibam  more  closely,  but  which  are  yet  necessary  guides  in  our  mental 
operatioDS.  The  ultimate  reality  is  Just  this  consciousness,  experience 
or  knowledge  in  its  widest  sense.  Try  to  represent  a  being  whose 
eooBdanineBS  it  is,  and  who  is  yet  independent  of  it^  and  that  being 
Imtia  out  only  to  be  a  possible  object  in  a  phase  of  this  very  conscious- 
BOB*  The  notion  of  such  a  being  is  only  a  result  of  abstraction 
which  emerges  at  a  later  stage. 

To  think  of  experience  so  is  to  get  rid  of  the  assumption  that  it 
IB  m  process  taking  place  between  two  things  (an  assumption  which 
have  seen  underlay  modern  philosophy  until  Hume^s  time). 
Evan  Hume,  whose  method  was  to  look  into  his  own  breast,  made 
m  his  own  way  this  very  assumption,  and  Kant,  whose  glory  was 
to  have  got  rid  of  it,  never  wholly  did  so.  His  is  at  bottom  a 
bologic^l  method  also,  taking  it  tacitly  for  granted  that  the 
of  thought  as  the  activity  of  a  thinker  separate  from  it  is 
m  aatiafactory  foundation  for  metaphysics.  The  real  reason  why 
Heg^l  writes  as  though  he  were  divided  from  Kant  by  a  mighty 
gulf  IB  not  so  much  an  indisposition  to  acknowledge  his  debt  to  his 
prBdeceasor  as  a  vivid  perception  of  this  truth.  Experience  was  to 
the  ultimate  and  only  reality.  There  were,  besides,  and  inde- 
lent  of  it,  neither  things  in  themselves  nor  subjects  of  experience. 
For  Iheae  turned  out  to  be  either  abstractions  or  meaningless. 
Eire  he  blames  the  critical  philosophy  as  demanding  to  learn 
tfTim  before  entering  the  water  at  all.  He  himself  is  content  to 
experience  as  his  ultimate,  behind  which  no  man  can  either 
or  raise  a  question  of  getting  with  any  really  intelligible 
in  it. 
Ssperience,  then,  we  shall  neither  explain  nor  account  for  nor  be 
to  aay  of  it  why  it  is  thus  and  not  otherwise.  Outside  the  closed 
of  conacioaaneas  there  is  no  meaning  in  attempting  to  get. 
Bat  experience  itself  we  can  sift.  Abstraction,  the  process  which 
to  observation  and  judgment,  these  extremes  of  the  same 
telta  na  of  three  aspects  of  experience :  the  self  or  subject, 
noi-aelf  or  object,  and  the  process  in  which  the  two  are  com* 
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bined,  not  as  independent  entities,  bnt  as  the  poles  or  phases  of  the 
process  itself.  ''The  Absolute,"  says  Hegel  in  the  "Phenomen- 
ology/' ''is  Subject  and  not  Sabstance."  Pursuing  the  path  still 
further,  we  find  that  the  self  or  subject,  when  we  try  to  seize  it  for 
observation,  always  discloses  itself  as  limited  by  the  object,  and  as 
itself  an  object  in  the  process,  a  plienomenon  of  experience.  Here 
lies  the  explanation  of  the  fact  of  error  and  the  explanation  of 
subjective  thought.  To  this  phase  of  things  we  only  get  after 
taking  a  good  many  steps.  The  idea  of  subjective  knowledge^  of  a 
knower  who  is  limited,  comes  in  only  at  a  comparatively  late  stage. 
It  is  a  fact,  but  only  one  of  the  facts  of  experience ;  and  not  to  be 
unduly  elevated  by  attention  to  it  exclusive  of  its  context. 

Let  us  sum  up  what  we  have  got  here  as  the  first  result  of  the 
German  point  of  view : — (1)  The  ultimate  in  analysis,  the  finally  real, 
is  experience  itself,  behind  which  we  cannot  go,  and  which  cannot 
be  explained,  because  there  are  no  terms  in  which  it  can  be  stated. 
The  confusion,  not  of  Greek  philosophy,  which  had  no  root  dis- 
tinction of  subject  from  object  to  lead  it  into  this  error,  but  of  modem 
philosophy,  has  been  the  misunderstanding  of  this  fact,  and  the 
attempt  to  explain  experience  as  the  activity  of  a  subject  which  was 
in  reality  itself  one  of  the  objects  in  experience.  (2)  Experience 
manifests  itself  in  the  form  of  finite  consciousness  with  its  potential 
distinction,  which  abstraction  brings  into  prominence,  of  one  *'  moment,'' 
that  of  self,  from  another,  the  notnself.  (3)  Experience  tends  on 
the  one  hand  to  resolve  itself  into  pure  thought,  conceived  as  which 
it  is  absolute  subject,  and  on  the  other  hand  into  feeling,  by 
elimination  of  the  relations  of  thought.  Neither  result  is  ever 
attainable  as  an  object  of  experience.  They  are  ideal  constructions ; 
and  the  second  of  them  is  really  negative,  because,  as  all  we  can  say 
about  feeling  is  expressed  in  general  terms,  pure  feeling  becomes 
that  of  which  we  can  say  nothing,  a  mere  potentiality. 

Such  seem  to  me  to  be  the  leading  ideas  which  result  from  a  right 
reading  of  Hegel.  His  philosophy  is  not,  like  that  of  Kant,  a  theory 
of  knowledge,  for  his  Idealism  is  not  subjective  Idealism.  It  is  a 
system  in  which  both  subject  and  object  appear  as  themselves  bat 
'<  moments''  in  that  ultimate  reality  which  we  may  call  experience.or 
knowledge,  or,  as  Hegel  himself  does,  thought,  a  final  activity  which 
is  subject  and  not  substance,  and  which  embraces  in  its  movement 
all  those  distinctions  which  appear  as  ultimate  from  the  psycho- 
logical standpoint.  This  ultimate  fact  we  may  examine,  describe, 
analyse — only  get  behind  it  we  cannot,  for  it  is  itself  the  foundation 
of  everything  else,  the  distinction  between  being  and  knowing 
included. 

Let  us  now  go  back  to  where  we  started  from,  and  examine  the 
old  results  with  our  new  German  lamp.     What  is  knowledge  ?     It  ia 


always  ^  process  of  abstraction  in  which  a  particular  phase  of  things 
is,  by  means  of  either  reasoning  or  observation,  isolated  from  other 
phases  in  order  to  be  brought  into  greater  distinctness.  And  this 
prooess  of  concentrating  attention  on  one  aspect  of  things,  to  the 
fxclnsion  of  others,  is  not  only  legitimate,  but  the  only  wny  in  which 
we  can  corae  to  clear  consciousness  about  the  things.  In  mathematics 
we  pat  out  of  sight  all  relations  save  those  of  pure  space  and  pure 
e.  The  constructions  of  this  science  never  occur  in  actual  erpeii- 
ice.  They  are  ideal.  But  they  are  none  the  less  useful  and 
So  in  physics  we  take  only  those  relations  of  things  which 
eome  within  such  categories  as  canse  and  reciprocity,  leaving  the 
rest  out  of  accoont.  In  biology  we  find  in  the  relations  of  develop- 
ment and  life  aspects  which  do  not  exclude  those  to  which 
physical  science  is  confined,  bat  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  them. 
When  we  pass  to  the  sphere  of  mind  we  observe  that  such  relation- 
ships as  that  of  motive  and  volition  cannot  be  reduced  to  others 
bdoDging  to  a  different  aspect  of  things,  such  as  that  of  a  cause 
^liteb  is  quantitatively  equivalent  to  and  passes  into  the  effect.  All 
different  kinds  of  categories  or  standpoints  are  not  invented  by 
IB.  We  take  them  from  the  experience  to  the  very  nature  of  which 
lliey  belong.  They  represent  diiferent  aspects  or  stages  of  reality. 
One  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  error  lies  in  the  application  of  the 
Oktegories  of  one  science  to  the  subject  matter  of  another.  The 
madisnical  standpoint,  which  seeks  to  exhibit  phenomena  in  terms  of 
matter  and  energy,  is  a  most  valuable  one,  and  has  done  great  service. 
It  isolates  appropriate  aspects  of  things,  and,  idealising  them,  treats 
tbem  as  though  they  represented  the  whole.  Even  in  the  case  ^^f 
Itvii^  orgmmsoiB  there  is  knowledge  to  be  gained  by  applying  the 
loda  of  physics  and  chemistry.  But  to  say,  because  of  this,  that 
standpoint  of  physiology  and  biology  ought  to  be  mechanical — or, 
ib  Feoerbach,  that  *'Der  Mensch  ist  was  er  isst" — is  to  indulge  in 
a  prwri  reasoning,  justified  by  nothing  in  experience  and  tacitly 
on  bad  metaphysics.  Different  categories  are  predominant, 
nt  phases  of  the  existence  that  is  presented  to  us  in  experience. 
experience  gives  us  no  warrant  for  trying  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
of  them  in  favour  of  others.  Our  business  is  to  take  the  world 
?  find  it,  and  when  we  want  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
pthmttft  of  it  on  which  we  concentrate  our  attention,  to  remember  that^ 
IgpHmale  as  it  is,  every  such  process  involves  abstraction  from  other 
belt  snd  pitases  which  are  equally  real.  Science  loses  in  extension 
wkat  it  gains  in  intension. 

It  appears  that  the  exclusively  mechanical  standpoint  is  the  ont- 

of  the  old  fallacy  which  seeks  to  explain  knowledge  as  a  process 

etbtn^  which  exists  outside  and  independently  of  the  process. 

has  tU  origin  in  such  a  notion  as  that  of  Locke,  that  much  of  what 
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appears  may  be  treated  as  of  a  secondary  and  subjective  nature,  and 
that  there  is  a  set  of  primary  qualities  or  attributes  really  existing 
in  things  to  which  all  that  is  can  be  reduced  by  analysis.  Bat  once 
grasp  the  great  truth  that  experience  is  the  true  reality^  and  that 
the  notions  of  a  thinking  self,  apart  from  experience  and  of  things 
in  themselves  behind  it,  are  but  fictions  of  thought,  legitimate  as 
working  hypotheses  when  their  context  is  remembered,  but  of  no 
objective  validity,  and  the  foondation  of  materialism  and  the  mechani- 
cal standpoint  disappears.  Things  are  what  they  seem  to  us  after 
scientific  observation  and  experiment  have  cleared  our  minds  of 
errors  of  observation,  and  this  process  does  not  entitle  us  to  deny 
that  life  and  development  and  purposiveness  are  among  those  facts  of 
nature  which  we  cannot  eliminate.  It  would  be  interesting  if  some 
competent  writer  would  trace  for  us  the  errors  which  have  crept  into 
physiology  and  biology  by  the  ignoring  of  these  facts  at  the  bidding 
of  that  a  'prioH  metaphysic  which  is  still  unconsciously  (dierished  by 
so  many  of  onr  men  of  science. 

We  have  now  seen  the  nature  of  the  step  forward  which  Hegel 
made.  His  predecessors  in  modem  philosophy,  including  even  the 
great  Kant,  had  committed  a  hysteron-jyrotcron.  They  had  all 
assumed  that  somehow  or  other  experience  was  to  be  accounted  for 
as  a  product  of  something  anterior,  in  logic  if  not  in  time.  Even 
when,  as  against  the  materialists  and  sensationalists,  they  had  insiated 
that  knowledge  was  the  supreme  fact^  and  that  the  metaphysic  which 
would  explain  the  self  as  a  succession  of  sensations  must  fail  to 
account  for  the  supreme  fact  of  that  self  being  conscious  of  itself, 
they  had  still  gone  on  to  try  to  pull  the  perceived  Universe  to  pieces, 
and  to  explain  away  the  process  of  its  perception  into  antecedent 
elements. 

And  this  method  had  landed  them  back  in  the  slough  of  difficulty 
out  of  which  they  had  just  emerged.  The  hypothesis  of  a  universal 
self  of  which  all  that  appeared  for  knowledge  was  the  process  left 
the  problem  of  the  relationship  of  the  particular  self  unsolved.  Hegel 
would  have  none  of  this.  Back  to  Nature  was  his  cry :  back  to  the 
world  of  phenomena,  which  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  though  there 
were  some  noumenal  world  behind  it,  but  is  to  be  taken  as  the 
supreme  and  ultimate  fact.  The  world  is  there,  and  it  is  only  our 
tendency  to  be  run  away  with  by  metaphors  which  causes  any  diffi* 
culty.  Analyse  knowledge  as  Locke,  as  Berkeley,  as  Hume,  as 
Kant  analysed  it,  and  you  will  be  drawn  step  by  step  to  the  ccmcla- 
sion  that  your  thinking  mind  is  itself  only  a  part  or  aspect  or  pole 
of  the  activity  for  which  you  are  seeking  to  account.  This  activity 
is  an  ultimate  fact  To  suggest  that  it  had  a  beginning  or  oonld 
have  been  otherwise  is  to  drag  in  analogies  from  the  worlds  of  spaoe 
and  time,  which  are  themselves  embraced  within  itself  and  cannot 
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be  used  to  accoant  for  it.  Its  form  is  self-consciousness  ;  conscious- 
nees  reached  only  throngh  the  sense  of  limit.  The  subject  is  conscious 
of  iteelf  as  distinguiabed  from  and  limited  by  the  object,  and  both 
are  bat  poles  in  a  single  process  apart  from  which  there  is  no  meanings 
a  closed  circle  out  of  which  there  is  no  escape*  This  is  the  absolute 
Idealiam  of  Hegel.  The  particular  finite  self  is  one  of  the  pheno- 
mena which  occur  inside  experience.  I  reach  self-consciousness  but 
Ai  one  among  many  and  as  limited  by  a  world  of  which  I  am  a  part, 
and  in  which  I  and  my  race  have  had  a  history  as  the  products  of 
de?e]opment  Others  are  equally  real  and  equally  conscious. 
Analyse  the  supreme  aU-embracing  element,  and  you  will  find  that 
existence  has  no  meaning  apart  from  the  being  actually  or  possibly 
known*  But  it  is  not  on  the  accident  of  being  known  by  a  particular 
percipient,  itself  one  of  the  objects  of  knowledge,  that  reality 
depends.  There  is  no  talk  here  of  reducing  mind  to  matter  or 
matter  to  mind.  Yet  the  nature  of  the  Absolnte  is  to  be  rather 
fiubject  than  substance :   *''  Das  Geistige  allein  ist  das  Wirkliche." 

In  the  book  to  which  I  hare  referred  Mr.  Bradley  apparently  does 
not  accept  the  Hegelian  analysis  of  experience.  He  finds  in  expe- 
rience^ as  the  result  of  his  own  consideration,  three  elements  :  thought, 
Uselisg,  and  volition,  each  of  them  real  and  ostensibly  independent 
€»f  Uie  others.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  the  existence  of  any 
of  ibam  consists  when  the  others  are  taken  away.  There  is  no  feelings 
no  ▼oUtion,  which  has  not  in  it  a  context  of  thought,  which  is  not  as 
BOch  the  object  of  judgment.  As  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
beling — ^and  the  same  may  be  said  of  volition — has  only  the  negative 
dbar^Cter  of  being  an  indefinable  residuum  that  always  remains 
homeftr  far  we  strip  it  of  intelligible  relations.  Experience,  it  is 
true,  can  never  be  wholly  resolved  into  intelligible  relations.  This 
B^fil  BaW)  and  indicated  by  declaring  that  there  always  remained  an 
alooieitl  of  contingency  which  could  never  be  got  rid  of.  But  the 
roudne  is  itself  nothing  apart  from  the  intelligible  relations  which 
gt¥«  it  meaning.  And  in  the  attempt  to  exhibit  objects  of  perception^ 
aa»  on  the  one  hand,  constituted  out  of  thought  relations,  and,  on  the 
otktr  band,  consisting  of  something  that  exists  as  an  actuality  apart 
horn  them,  we  seem  to  be  falling  into  the  old  fallacy  of  trying  to 
aeoonnt  for  what  must  bf>  taken  as  the  foundation  and  p^nus  of  every- 
thing else.  Indeed  there  is  a  striking  analogy  between  the  stand- 
point at  which  we  thus  arrive  and  that  of  the  Positive  philosophy  of 
Corate.  Hegel,  too,  renounces  the  attempt  to  get  behitid  experience. 
lie  takes  that  for  his  startiog^point.  But  he  does  so,  not  because  he 
faeti  thought  to  be  inadequate  to  solve  the  problem  of  what  lies 
behind^  but  because  thought  baa  solved  it  by  destroying  as  meaning- 
laoa  the  notion  of  a  world  of  things  in  themselves.  Such  a  conclusion 
I  ismld   hardly   be,  and  in   the  hands  of   Hegel  it  was  not,  without 
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striking  oonsequences.  For  him  the  family  and  the  state  were  social 
organisms  as  real  as  the  individuals  who  composed  them.  It  was  as 
illegitimate  to  explain  away,  or  try  to  resolve  into  something  lower, 
the  religions  bond  which  held  together  the  congregations  who  wor- 
shipped in  the  churches  as  it  was  to  deny  that  there  was,  as  one  of 
the  facts  of  Nature,  a  common  life  which  held  together  tiie  various 
parts  of  the  living  organism.  All  these  things  were  real  though 
unseen.  He  did  not,  like  Kant,  seek  to  relegate  teleological,  assthetic, 
and  ethical  relationships  into  a  world  which  was  less  real  than  that 
world  of  spatial  and  temporal  relations  to  which  alone  Kant  allowed 
objective  validity,  and  which  was  bounded  by  the  cat^ories  of  the 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences.  All  that  was  experienced  had 
for  Hegel  its  place  and  validity. 

If  we  accept  this  view  of  the  world,  even  in  its  most  general 
features,  we  see  at  once  some  of  its  consequences.  Why  the  universe 
of  experience  exists  in  the  particular  form  in  which  it  does  we  do  not 
know.  It  does  so,  and  exists  in  the  form  of  self-conscious  knowledge. 
In  distinguishing  itself  from  the  object  the  subject  finds  a  limit,  a 
sense  of  finiteness  and  individuality  inevitable.  And,  although  it 
knows  that  the  object  will  turn  out  to  be  but  a  pole  in  the  all- 
-embracing synthesis — ^indefinitely  penetrable  by  thought — yet  the  per- 
cipient self  can  never  transcend  that  opposition  and  distinction  which 
is  the  essence  of  self-consciousness,  just  because  in  doing  so  it  would 
•cease  to  be  self-conscious.  Hegel  analyses  in  his  '^  Encydopcedia  " 
the  contents  of  this  universe,  and  the  movement  of  thought  which  per- 
vades and  constitutes  it.  The  great  controversy  which  has  arisen 
over  his  analysis  is  the  obvious  one  as  to  what  is  the  place  of  God  in 
the  process.  Doubtless  the  Absolute  is  the  entire  movement.  But  that 
Absolute  apparently  attains  self-consciousness  only  through  a  process 
of  distinction  of  itself  in  one  aspect  from  itself  in  another— ^in  other 
words,  in  the  form  of  finite  individuality.  Is  there  any  higher  form 
of  self-consciousness  than  that  which  appeal^  in  the  individual  man  ? 
Now  self-consciousness  does  point  beyond  itself.  In  being  consciooB 
of  limitation  we  have  in  a  sense  transcended  it;  and,  though  we 
may  never  be  able  to  make  the  Absolute^  as  the  entire  process  of  the 
Real,  an  object  of  percipient  knowledge,  there  are  other  ways  in  which 
we  may  get  beyond  our  own  limits.  One  of  them  for  Hegel  was 
Religion.  It  cannot  give  us  a  scientific  account  of  the  nature  of 
reality.  That  is  reserved  for  Philosophy,  which,  on  this  account, 
Hegel  places  above  Religion.  But  whereas  Philosophy  can  never 
completely  do  this,  can  never- display  the  Absolute  as  more  than  an 
ideal  construction.  Religion  is  in  a  better  position.  In  it  we  have  a 
direct  transcending  of  the  limits  of  self.  The  Absolute  as  Absolnte 
stands  revealed,  but  not  as  an  object  perceived.  The  religiona  con- 
sciousness raises  man^  as  Hegel  declares  in  the  '^  Propaedentik  " — ^tbat 
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mtle  summary  of  his  system  which  he  used  to  teach  to  the  boys  at 
the  gymnasium  at  Nilremburg,  let  it  be  hoped  to  their  edification,  in 
the  days  when  he  was  a  schoolmaster  there — to  the  thonght  of  God, 
and  assares  man  of  his  unity  with  Him.  The  process  can  only  be 
described  as  an  attitude  and  expressed  in  symbols.  But  it  is  none 
the  leas  a  real  phase  of  experience,  not  to  be  explained  away  by 
rv^duction  to  something  else.     So,  too,  with  Art; 

It  presenU  to  ub  the  Absolute  in  an  individual  or  paiticular  form, 

^hed  from  the  accidents  of  reality  and  from  ejtternal  conditions,  tmd 

^{yreeents  it  nevertheless  as  an  object  of  perception.     The  Beautiful  is  the 

porpose  of  Art,  not  Uje  imitation  of  Nature,  which  iw  itself  only  a  temporal 

.and  eofi^rained  imitation  of  the  Idea/' 


To  the  superficial  reader  words  like  these  may  seem  to  point  to 
mystieisin.  But  there  was  no  one  with  less  of  the  mystic  in  his 
wayt  <rf  thinking  than  Hegel.  **  What  is  actual  is  rational,  and  what 
is  raitioiial  is  actual  *  was  his  motto.  He  would  have  nothing  to  say 
to  tli6M  notions  of  things  in  themselves — of  mind,  stuffs,  of  monads^ 

I  and  what  not^  which  are  the  Iki  ex  mcuchijiu  of  metaphysical  men  of 
jeaoe.  He  asked  the  simple  question  about  them  which  Berkeley 
asked  abont  Tx>cke's  matter :  What  do  they  mean  ?     And  when  he 

I  Ibttsid  that  one   answer  after  another  crumbled  away,  he  ceased  to 

I  oonuder  tliem.  Nor  was  he  better  content  with  the  notion  of  an 
Afaaolute  which  is  unknowable,  but  somehow  inferred.  The  Absolute 
of  Schelling,  a  pioneer  in  this  kind  of  thing,  he  describes  as  the 
**  Night,  in  which  all  cows  look  black/'  His  philosophy  is  repellent 
to  the  nnprepared  mind,  and  difficult  to  grasp,  partly  because  of  his 

*  peculiar  terminology  and  occasional  want  of  directness,  but  ehieHy 
becsoie  the  failure  of  his  modern  predecessors  to  avoid  self-stulti- 
fioaliim  led  him  to  go  back  to  the  foundations,  and  ask  whether- 
Ihoi^glit  after  all  came  last,  or  whether  it  was  not  a  putting  of  the 
<ait  before  the  horse  to  treat  things  as  making  thought  instead  of 
thooglit  aa  making  things.  And  his  dialectic  is  the  sheer  analysis  of 
mkfjL  be  finds  to  be  the  foundation,  the  final  and  ultimate  element, 
theft  wilkiD  which  space  and  time  fall  as  phases,  and  which  is,  there* 
finre,  no  process  of  theirs.     Hegel  may  not  have  pronounced  the  last 

i  word;  bat  in  the  "  Theastetns  "  and  '*  Parmenides  "  of  Plato  and  the 
••  Da  Aoima  *'  and  •'  Metaphysic  **  of  Aristotle  we  find  conclusions 
eo  like  his    that    we    ask    whether,   after    all  that   has   been   said, 

^  wo  ere  not  her©  in  the  presence  of  the  great  minds  of  history,  of 
tbooe  who  have  had  the  real  insight  into  things*  And  when  we  turn 
to  Hegel  himself,  and  find  how  he  has  revolutionised  the  study  of 
iitoiy,  what  new  light  he  has  thrown  upon  the  development  of  the 
Wiirld  of  eveote  as  well  as  of  the  world  of  thought,  what  a  power  he 
wae  tts  practical  aflfairsy  in  influencing  not  only  the  speculative  thonght, 
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but  the  Prnssian  Government  of  his  day,  we  ask  whether  in  his 
writings  we  have  not  a  mine  which  for  all  that  has  been  done  remains 
even  now  unexhausted. 

The  tendency  of  to-day  appears  to  be  to  call  a  halt.  The  so- 
called  educated  classes  have  turned  away,  at  least  for  the  moment, 
from  Radicalism  in  theology  as  well  as  politics.  Such  a  book  as 
"The  Old  Faith  and  the  New,''  if  it  appeared  now,  would  not 
produce  the  commotion  or  even  excite  the  interest  which  it  created 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Perhaps  we  are  too  much  taken  up 
with  the  here  and  the  now,  with  the  analysis  of  our  own  emotions, 
to  have  time  for  the  then  and  the  there  of  another  world  or  a 
different  social  order.  But  men  and  women  must  have  some  sort  of 
faith,  and  the  mere  negations  of  an  intellectual  Conservatism,  of  a 
systematic  indisposition  to  question,  if  not  refusal  to  disbelieve,  will 
hardly  satisfy  them  permanently.  It  is  at  this  point  that  they  may 
turn  to  their  Hegel,  and  read,  not  for  the  letter,  but  for  the  spirit. 
There  they  will  find  wholesome  things.  They  will  see  that  the  truth 
may  be  ever  developing,  and  that  what  is  true  for  one  generation  is 
not  true  for  that  which  succeeds  it.  They  will  find  that  the  dilemmas 
of  the  abstract  understanding  are  not  exhaustive ;  that  the  signifi- 
cance of  Christianity  does  not  depend  upon  a  mere  plain  answer  to  a 
plain  question  about  events  which  happened  over  eighteen  centuries 
ago ;  that  much  of  what  we  have  taken  to  be  reality  is  only  symbol, 
and  that  sides  of  life  which  we  are  prone  to  relegate  to  the  world  of 
the  unreal  are  as  much  part  of  our  daily  lives  as  the  physical 
atmosphere  which  surrounds  us.  They  will  not  find,  nor  need  they 
look  for  answers  to  the  questions  which  used  to  be  raised  even  more 
than  they  are  raised  to-day.  But  they  will  find  reasons  for  thinking 
these  questions  of  less  importance  than  they  seem,  and  for  tracing 
their  origin  to  an  unduly  narrow  and  limited  standpoint.  Hegel 
subjected  to  a  scientific  scrutiny  the  tendency  to  use  exclusively  the 
categories  of  mechanism  in  the  search  after  truth,  and  to  limit  the 
Universe  to  what  was  apparent  in  space  and  time.  To  an  unintelli- 
gent and  unchecked  indulgence  in  this  tendency  he  attributed  many 
of  the  difficulties  which  oppress  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men  and 
women.  The  outcome  of  what  he  taught  was  that  between  science 
and  religion,  between  the  cause  of  progress  and  the  faith  in  existing 
institutions,  there  is  no  antagonism  which  does  not  arise  from 
misunderstanding — misunderstanding  for  which  the  combatants  on 
one  side  are  as  much  responsible  as  those  on  the  other.  He  does 
not  answer  all  the  questions  which  are  put  to  him.  But  he  shows 
how  those  questions  are  in  fact  put  from  the  point  of  view  of  either 
one  or  the  other  of  the  contending  parties,  and  how  these  points 
of  view  neither  exhaust  nor  are  adequate  to  the  truth.  And  so 
he   brings    us   back   to   life  as   it   seems,  and   tells   m   that   oar 
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forefathere  were  not  wrong  in  their  faith  ie  its  reality.  That  life 
be  would  hare  us  not  only  accept  as  true,  bat  live  in  the  largest 
sense.  ReuuDciatioa  is  for  him  the  beginning  only  and  not  the  end 
of  wisdom,  the  portal  through  which  we  must  pass  in  order  to  enter 
upon  our  widest  inheritance.  In  giving  up  the  individual  self  with 
its  ends  for  the  sake  of  the  family  or  the  public  interest,  he  would 
have  OS  believe  that  we  find  that  self  again,  and  not  less  real  because 
it  h  now  seen  to  be  part  of  a  larger  whole,  by  membership  of  which 
it  ii  enriched.  It  is  renunciation,  not,  as  with  Buddha  and  Schopeu- 
batter,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  life,  but  in  order  to  find  it  in  a  form 
which  shall  deliver  us  from  the  misery  of  the  selfish  man  with  his 
fUUTOW  aims  and  his  fruitless  striving  for  individual  success.  The 
grsve  counts  for  little  when  the  kingdoms  of  heaven  and  hell  are 
fotind  to  lie  on  this  side  of  it,  and  the  sphere  of  faith  becomes  once 
more  a  legitimate  one,  though  not  through  any  answer,  affirmative  or 
tiegmtive,  to  the  old  naiTow  questions.  So  at  least  Hegel  will  have 
tm  believe*  De  does  not  ofier  us  back  again  the  metaphors  of  our 
childhood.  But  he  does  offer  us  a  view  of  life  in  which  it  rises  far 
ttboTe  mere  mechanical  necessity,  and  in  which  mind  appears  as  the 
final  and  only  reality;  a  view  in  which,  if  we  do  not  see  a  Personal 
Pnyvidance  extending  a  hand  from  without  to  control  our  destinies, 
si  leaat  we  find  the  shapes  which  threaten  and  make  mock  at  us  to  be 
no  taore  real  than  the  fiends  which  came  near  Christian  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Shadow,  only  to  vanish  when  resolutely  confronted.  The 
culcgories  of  contingency  and  of  death  have  no  terror  for  the  spirit 
whooe  perception  can  recognise  their  limited  application.  The  old 
problems  are  there.  But  for  Hegel  they  are  there  only  because  we 
Itafre  put  them  there.  If  we  divest  ourselves  of  the  superstitious 
dilemmas  of  lower  standpoints,  if  we  cast  aside  the  claim  which  the 
indirtdnal  puts  forward  to  make  himself  of  more  account  then  the 
whole  of  which  be  forms  a  member,  if  we  are  in  earnest  in  the  effort 
to  riew  the  world  and  ourselves  mh  specie  aetemitatis^  then  in  the 
words  of  Goethe : 

"AlletVerR&nffUche 

l6t  tiur  ein  GleicbiiisB ; 

Das  UDzalunKlichc 

Hier  wlrd'i  Ereigniss,'* 


E,  B.  Haldaxe. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  CITIES. 


TO  look  at  onr  enormous  cities,  expanding  day  by  day  and  almoat 
hour  by  hour,  engulfing  year  by  year  fredi  colonies  of  immi- 
grants^ and  running  out  their  suckers,  like  giant  octopuses,  into  the 
surrounding  country,  one  feels  a  sort  of  shudder  come  over  one,  as  if  in 
presence  of  a  symptom  of  some  strange  social  malady.  One  could 
almost  take  up  one's  parable  against  these  prodigious  agglomerations  of 
humanity,  and  prophesy  against  them  as  Isaiah  prophesied  against 
Tyre, ''  full  of  wisdom  and  perfect  in  beauty,"  or  against  Babylon,  "  the 
son  of  the  morning."  Yet  it  is  easy  to  show  that  this  monster  growth 
of  the  city,  the  complex  outcome  of  a  multiplicity  of  causes^  is  not 
altogether  a  morbid  growth.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  constitutes,  in 
some  of  its  incidents,  a  formidable  fact  for  the  moralist,  it  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  its  normal  development,  a  sign  of  healthy  and  regular 
evolution.  Where  the  qities  increase,  humanity  is  progressing; 
where  they  diminish,  civilisation  itself  is  in  danger.  It  is  therefore 
important  to  distinguish  clearly  the  causes  which  have  determined 
the  origin  and  growth  of  cities,  those  which  lead  to  their  decay 
and  disappearance,  and  those,  again,  which  are  now  transforming 
them  little  by  little,  in  the  process  of  wedding  them,  so  to  speak,  to 
the  surrounding  country. 

Even  in  the  earliest  times,  when  the  primitive  tribes  of  men  were 
still  wandering  in  woods  and  savannahs,  nascent  society  was 
endeavouring  to  produce  the  germs  of  the  future  town ;  already  the 
shoots  that  were  destined  to  expand  into  such  mighty  branches  were 
beginning  to  show  themselves  around  the  outline  of  the  stem.  It  is 
not  among  our  civilised  populations,  but  in  the  full  heyday  of  primitive 
barbarism  that  we  must  watch  the  creative  forces  at  work  on  tlie 


prodactioQ   of  those  centres  of  human   life  which  were  to  be   the 
precnraore  of  the  town  and  the  metropoHs. 

To  begin  with,  man  is  sociable*  Nowhere  do  wo  find  a  people 
whose  ideal  of  life  is  complete  isolation.  The  craving  for  perfect 
aolitade  is  an  aberration  possible  only  in  an  advanced  stage  of  civiUsa- 
iion,  to  fakirs  and  anchorets  distraught  by  religious  deliriam  or 
broken  by  the  sorrows  of  life  ;  and  even  then  they  are  still  dependent 
on  the  society  around  them,  which  brings  them  day  by  day,  in  exchange 
for  their  prayers  or  benedictions,  their  daily  bread.     If  they  were 

I  nally  rapt  in  a  perfect  ecstasy,  they  would  exhale  their  spirits  on  the 
spot;  or  if  they  were  desperate  indeed,  they  would  slink  away  to  die  lik^ 
the  wounded  animal  that  hides  itself  in  the  black  shadows  of  the  forest. 
But  the  sane  man  of  savage  society — hunter,  fisher,  or  shepherd — 
lovea  to  find  himself  among  his  companions.  His  needs  may  oblige 
liim  often  to  keep  solitary  watch  for  the  game,  to  follow  the  shoal 
alone  in  a  narrow  skiff,  beaten  by  the  waves,  to  wander  far  from  the 

» €incampmeat  in  search  of  fresh  pastures  for  his  flocks ;  but  as  soon  aa 
be  can  rejoin  his  friends  with  a  fair  supply  of  provisions  he  hies  back 
to  the  common  camp,  the  nucleus  of  the  city  that  is  to  be. 

Bs06pt  in  countries  where  the  population  is  extremely  sparse  and 

Siltared  over  immense  distances,  it  is  usual  for  several  tribes  to  have 

oommon  trysting-place,  generally  at  some  chosen  spot  easily  acces- 

'  aiUe  by  natural  roadways — rivers,  defiles,  or  mountain  passes.  Her& 
tboy  have  their  feasts,  their  palavers,  their  exchange  of  the  goods 
which   some  lack  and  others  have  to  spare*     The  Kedskins^  who  in 

ftba  last  century  still  overran  the  forest  tracts  and  prairies  of  the 
IfiasiaBippi,  preferred  for  their  rendezvous  some  peninsula  dominating 

'  ftke  ocMiilaence  of  the  rivers — such  as  the  triaQguIar  strip  of  land 
ihAfc  aepBjmtes  the  Monongahela  and  the  Allegheny ;  or  bare  hills 
coaoiaiiding  a  wide  and  uninterrupted  view,  whence  they  could  see 

^  Uieftr  oocopanions  travelling  over  the  distant  prairie  or  rowing  on  the 
liTor  or  the  lake — such  as,  for  instance,  the  large  island  of  Manitou^ 
bstifeeii  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Huron.  In  countries  rich  in  game^ 
fid^  cattlr,  and  cultivable  land,  the  grouping  becomes  closer,  other 
Ibtngi  being  equal,  in  proportion  to  the  abundance  of  the  means  of 
Imng.  The  sites  of  future  towns  are  indicated  already  by  the  natural 
m^ti&Ug'plhce  oommon  to  the  various  centres  of  production.  How 
many  modem  cities  have  sprung  up  in  this  way  in  places  which  have 
bean  a  reeort  from  all  antiquity  ! 

The  tt%fBc  in  commodities  carried  on  at  these  trysting^places 
beeocDM  an  additional  incentive,  over  and  above  the  instinctive  social 
aead|  to  the  formation  of  fresh  nuclei  among  the  primitive  popula- 
tioos;  and  farther,  some  nascent  industry  generally  accompanies 
tiieje  begioDings  of  trade.  A  bed  of  flint  for  cutting  and  polishing 
and  other  implements,  a  layer  of  pottery  clay  or  pipe  clay 
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for  vessels  or  calamets,  a  vein  of  metal  which  might  be  cast  or 
hammered  into  trinkets,  a  heap  of  beantifal  shells  suitable  for 
ornaments  or  money — all  these  are  attractions  which  draw  men 
together ;  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  places  are  favourably  situated 
as  centres  of  food-supply,  they  combine  all  the  requirements  neces- 
sary for  the  formation  of  a  town. 

But  man  is  not  guided  only  by  his  interests  in  the  conduct  of  his 
life.  The  fear  of  the  unknown,  the  terror  of  mystery,  tends  also 
to  fix  a  centre  of  population  in  the  neighbourhood  of  places  regarded 
with  superstitious  dread.  The  terror  itself  attracts.  If  vapours  are 
seen  ascending  from  fissures  in  the  soil,  as  if  from  the  furnace  where 
the  gods  are  forging  their  thunderbolts ;  if  strange  echoes  are  heard 
reverberating  among  the  mountains  like  voices  of  mocking  genii ;  if 
some  block  of  iron  falls  from  heaven,  or  some  flame  or  living  spring 
starts  up  freshly  from  the  ground,  or  some  mysterious  mist  takes 
human  form  and  stalks  the  air,  no  sooner  does  such  a  phenomenon 
mark  out  some  special  spot,  than  religion  consecrates  it,  temples  rise 
above  it,  the  faithful  gather  round,  and  we  have  the  beginnings  of  a 
Mecca  or  a  Jerusalem. 

Human  hatred,  even,  has  had  its  share  in  the  founding  of  cities; 
even  in  our  own  day  it  founds  them  still.  It  was  one  of  the  constant 
cares  of  our  ancestors  to  guard  themselves  from  hostile  incnrsiona. 
There  are  vast  regions  in  Asia  and  Africa  where  every  village  is  sur- 
rounded by  its  breastwork  and  palisades ;  and  even  in  our  own 
Southern  Europe  every  group  of  dwellings  situated  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  sea  has  its  walls,  its  watch-tower,  and  its  keep  or  fortified 
church,  and  on  the  least  alarm  the  country-folk  take  shelter  within 
its  ramparts.  All  the  advantages  of  the  ground  were  utilised  to 
make  the  place  of  habitation  a  place  also  of  refuge.  An  idet 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  channel  of  deep  water 
afiEorded  an  admirable  site  for  a  maritime  or  lacustrine  city,  which 
might  at  once  overlook  its  enemies,  and  receive  its  friends  in  the  port 
cut  off  by  its  cluster  of  cabins  from  the  open  sea.  Steep  rocks,  with 
perpendicular  sides,  from  which  blocks  of  stone  could  be  rolled  down 
upon  the  assailant,  formed  a  sort  of  natural  fortress  which  was  mudi 
appreciated.  Thus  the  Zuui,  the  Moqui,  and  other  cliff-dwellen 
poised  themselves  on  their  lofly  terraces,  and  dominated  space  like 


Primitive  man,  then,  looked  out  the  site ;  civilised  man  founded 
and  built  the  city.  At  the  earliest  beginnings  of  written  hi8toiy» 
among  the  GhaldaBans  and  the  Egyptians,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Nile,  the  city  had  long  existed,  and  it  appears  bf 
that  time  to  have  numbered  its  inhabitants  by  tens  and  hundreds  of 
thousands.  The  cultivation  of  these  river-valleys  required  an  immense 


Solution  of  cities. 


amoDot  of  organised  labour,  the  draining  of  swamps,  the  deflecting 
of  river-beds,  the  const raction  of  embankments,  the  digging  of 
canals  for  irrigation  \  and  the  completion  of  these  works  necessitated 
the  building  of  cities  in  the  immediate  neighboorhood  of  the  stream^ 
on  an  artt6cial  platform  of  beaten  earth  raised  well  above  the  level 
of  inundation.  It  is  true  that  in  these  far-distant  times,  sovereigns 
who  had  the  lives  of  innumerable  slaves  at  their  disposal  had  already 
begun  to  choose  the  sites  of  their  palaces  at  their  own  caprice ;  bu^, 
personal  as  their  power  was,  they  could  but  carry  on  the  normal 
morement  initiated  by  the  popalations  themselves.  lb  was  the 
mimtry  folk,  after  all,  who  gave  birth  to  the  cities  which  in  later 
lisiea  have  so  often  turned  against  their  forgotten  creators.* 

Never  was  the  normal  and  spontaneous  birth  of  cities  more 
fltiikingly  illastrated  than  in  the  Greek  era,  when  Athens,  Megara, 
St^on  sprang  up  at  the  foot  of  their  hills  like  flowers  in  the  shade 
of  the  olive  trees.  The  whole  country — the  fatherland  of  the 
cilisen — was  contained  within  a  narrow  space.  From  the  heights  of 
its  teropolifi  he  could  follow  with  his  eye  the  limits  of  the  collective 
domain,  now  along  the  line  of  the  sea-shore,  traced  by  the  white 
eelvage  of  the  waves,  then  across  the  distant  blue  of  wooded  hillp, 
And  past  ravines  and  gorges  to  the  crests  of  the  shining  rocks.  The 
acm  of  the  toil  could  name  every  brooklet,  every  clump  of  trees, 
eTery  little  house  in  sight.  He  knew  every  family  that  shelte^'ed 
under  those  thatched  roofs,  every  spot  m&de  memorable  by  the 
exploits  of  his  national  heroes,  or  by  the  fallen  thunderbolts  of  hin 
gqda.  The  peasants,  on  their  part,  regarded  the  city  as  peculiarly 
ihidr  own*  They  knew  the  beaten  paths  that  had  grown  to  be  its 
8fcrBeta»  the  broad  roads  and  squares  that  still  bore  the  names  of  the 
- troaa  that  used  to  grow  there;  they  could  remember  playing  round 
tbe  Bprioga  which  now  mirrored  the  atatnes  of  the  nymphs.  High 
on  tli«  lommit  of  the  protecting  hiil  rose  the  temple  of  the  sculptured 
deity  whom  they  invoked  in  hours  of  public  danger^  and  behind  \l^ 
f&mpatta  they  all  took  refuge  when  the  enemy  was  in  possession  of 
tlio  open  coontry^  Nowhere  did  any  other  soil  beget  a  patriotism  of 
pocli  intensity,  a  life  of  each  so  bound  up  with  the  prosperity  of  all 
The  political  organism  was  as  simple,  as  sharply  defined,  as  one  and 
miitvixible,  as  that  of  the  individual  himself. 

Far  more  complex  to  begin  with  was  the  commercial  city  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  lived  by  its  indaatriea  or  its  foreign  trade,  and 
wliicb  was  often  surrounded  only  by  a  little  belt  of  gardens.  It  eaw 
sfoaod  it  in  disturbing  proximity  the  fortresses  of  its  feudal  friends 
or  •dreraarie%  clasping  the  wretched  hovels  of  the  villagers  betwef  n 
llMir  leat,  like  eegles  planting  their  talons  in  their  prey.  In  this 
BiediffiTal  lodety  the  antagonism  between  town  and  country  sprang 
♦  Mr*,  tl.  R  Green,  **Town  Life  \n  the  Fifteeath  Century," 
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np  as  the  result  of  foreign  conquest;  reduced  to  mere  serfdom 
under  the  baron,  the  labourer — a  fixture  of  the  soil,  in  the  insulting 
language  of  the  law — was  flung  like  a  weapon  against  the  towns,  by 
no  will  of  his  own ;  whether  as  workman  or  as  armed  retainer,  he 
was  forced  into  opposition  against  the  borough  with  its  rising  indus- 
trial class. 

Of  all  European  countries,  Sicily  is  the  one  in  which  the  pristine 
harmony  between  town  and  country  has  most  nearly  survived.  The 
open  country  is  uninhabited  except  by  day,  during  the  hours  of  field- 
labour.  There  are  no  villages.  In  the  evening  labourers  and  herds- 
men return  to  the  city  with  their  flocks ;  peasants  in  the  daytime, 
they  become  citizens  at  night.  There  is  no  sweeter  or  more  touching 
sight  than  that  of  the  processions  of  toilers  returning  to  the  towns  at 
the  moment  when  the  sun  sinks  behind  the  mountains,  casting  up  the 
vast  shadow  of  the  earth  against  the  eastern  horizon.  The  unequal 
groups  follow  each  other  at  intervals  up  the  ascending  road — for,  with 
the  view  to  security,  the  towns  are  almost  always  perched  on  the 
summit  of  some  clifi^  where  their  white  walls  can  be  seen  for  ten  leagues 
round.  Families  and  friends  join  each  other  for  the  climb,  and  the 
children  and  the  dogs  run  with  joyous  cries  from  group  to  group. 
The  cattle  pause  from  time  to  time  to  crop  a  bit  of  choice  herbage  by 
the  roadside.  The  young  girls  sit  astride  on  the  beasts,  while  the 
lads  help  them  over  the  difilcult  places,  and  sing  and  laugh  and 
sometimes  whisper  softly  with  them. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  Sicily — the  Sicily  of  Theocritus — that  one 
meets  these  gracious  evening  groups.  Bound  the  whole  of  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  from  Asia  Minor  to  Andalusia,  the  antique 
customs  are  partially  retained,  or  at  least  have  left  their  traces.  All 
the  little  fortified  towns  *that  line  the  shores  of  Italy  and  Provence  ^ 
belong  to  the  same  type  of  miniature  republic,  the  nightly  resort  of 
all  the  peasants  of  the  agricultural  outskirts. 

If  the  earth  were  perfectly  uniform  in  the  shape  of  its  relief  and 
the  qualities  of  its  soil,  the  towns  would  occupy,  so  to  speak,  an 
almost  geometrical  position.  Mutual  attraction,  the  social  instinct, 
the  convenience  of  trade,  would  have  caused  them  to  spring  up  at 
pretty  nearly  equal  distances.  Given  a  flat  plain  without  natural 
obstacles,  without  rivers  or  favourably  situated  ports,  and  with  no 
political  divisions  carving  the  territory  into  distinct  States,  the  chief 
city  would  have  been  planted  full  in  the  centre  of  the  country ;  the 
larger  towns  would  have  been  distributed  at  equal  distances  round  it, 
rhythmically  spaced  out  among  themselves,  and  each  possessing  its 
planetary  system  of  smaller  towns,  the  normal  distance  being  the 
distance  of  a  day's  march — -for,  in  the  beginning,  the  step  of  man 
as^the  natural  measure  between  place  and  place,  and  the  number  of 
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miles  that  can  be  covered  by  an  average  walker  between  dawn  and 
dciak  was,  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  regular  stage  between  one 
town  and  the  next.  The  domestication  of  animals,  and,  later,  the 
invention  of  the  wheel,  modified  these  primitive  measurements ;  the 
stride  of  the  horse,  and  then  the  turn  of  the  axle*tree,  became  the 
unit  of  calculation  in  reckoning  the  distance  between  the  urban 
centres  of  population*  Even  now,  in  the  towns  of  many  long- 
inhabited  countries — in  China,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ganges, 
in  the  plains  of  the  Po,  in  Central  Russia  and  even  in  Franca  itself — 
one  may  discern  beneath  the  apparent  disorder  a  real  order  of  distri- 
bution, which  was  evidently  regulated  long  ago  by  the  step  of  the 
traveller, 

A  little  pamphlet  written  in  1850,  or  thereabouts,  by  Gobert,  an 
ingenious  man  and  an  inventor,  living  as  a  refugee  in  London,  drew 
attention  to  the  astonishing  regularity  of  the  distribution  of  the  large 
towns  in  France  before  mining  and  other  industrial  operations  came 
in  to  npaet  the  natural  balance  of  the  population,  Thns  Paris  is 
surronnded,  towards  the  frontiers  of  the  country,  by  a  ring  of  great 
bat  subordinate  cities — Lille,  Bordeaux,  Lyons.  The  distance  from 
Paris  to  the  Mediterranean  being  about  double  the  ordinary  radius, 
another  great  city  had  to  arise  at  the  extremity  of  this  line,  and 
Marseillea,  the  old  Phoenician  and  Greek  colony,  developed  itself 
splendidly.  Between  Paris  and  these  secondary  centres  arose,  at 
fairly  equal  distances,  a  number  of  smaller,  but  still  considerable 
cities,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  double  distance,  say,  of  about 
eighty  miles — Orleans,  Tours,  Poitiers,  Angouleme.  Finally,  halfway 
between  these  tertiary  centres,  in  a  position  suggestive  of  the  average 
distance,  there  grew  up  the  modest  towns  of  Etumpes,  Amboise, 
<jhatellerault,  Raffec,  Libourne.  Thus  the  traveller,  in  his  journey 
through  France,  would  find,  as  it  were,  alternately  a  haltiog-piace  and 
a  resting-place,  the  first  adequate  for  the  fool-passenger  and  the  second 
convenient  for  the  horseman  and  the  coach.  On  almost  all  the  high 
roads  the  rhythm  of  cities  follows  the  same  plan — a  sort  of  natural 
cadence  regulating  the  progress  of  men,  horses,  and  carriages. 

The  irregularities  of  this  network  of  stations  are  all  explicable  by 
the  features  of  the  country,  its  ups  and  downs,  the  flow  of  its  rivers, 
the  thousand  points  of  geographical  variation.  The  nature  of  the 
soil,  in  the  first  place,  influences  men  in  their  spontaneous  choice  of  a 
site  for  their  dwellinga  Where  the  blade  cannot  grow  the  town 
ottunot  grow  either.  It  turns  away  from  the  sterile  heath,  from  the 
bard  gravels  and  the  heavy  clays,  and  expands  first  in  such  of  the  more 
fertile  districts  as  are  easy  of  cultivatiou — for  the  soft  alluvium  of  the 
marshes,  fertile  enough  in  its  way,  is  not  always  easily  accessible,  and 
-^Tiuinot  be  brought  under  culture  without  an  organisation  of  labour 
which  implies  a  very  advanced  stage  of  progress. 


^^ 
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Again,  the  Qnevenness  of  the  land,  as  well  as  the  niggardliness  of 
the  soil,  tends  to  repel  population,  and  prevents,  or  at  least  retards, 
the  growth  of  cities.  The  precipices^  the  glaciers,  the  snows,  the 
bitter  winds,  thrust  men  out,  so  to  speak,  from  the  ragged  mountain 
valleys;  and  the  natural  tendency  of  the  towns  is  to  cluster 
immediately  outside  the  forbidden  region,  on  the  first  favourable  spot 
that  presents  itself  at  the  entrance  of  the  valleys.  Every  torrent  has  its 
riverside  town  in  the  lowland,  just  where  its  bed  suddenly  widena 
and  it  breaks  into  a  multitude  of  branches  among  the  gravels.  In 
the  same  way  every  double,  triple,  or  quadruple  confluent  of  the 
valley  has  its  important  town,  a  town  so  much  the  more  considerable, 
other  things  being  equal,  as  the  branches  of  the  delta  carry  a  greater 
abundance  of  water.  Take,  for  instance,  from  this  point  of  view  the 
geography  of  the  Pyrenees  and  of  the  Alps.  Could  any  situation  be 
more  naturally  indicated  than  that  of  Zaragoza,  placed  on  the  mid 
course  of  the  Ebro,  at  the  crossing  of  the  double  valley  of  the  Gallego 
and  the  Huerva  ?  The  city  of  Toulouse,  again^  the  metropolis  of 
Southern  France,  stands  on  a  spot  which  a  child  might  have  pointed 
out  beforehand  as  a  natural  site,  just  where  the  river  beoomea 
navigable  below  the  confluence  of  Upper  Oaronne,  the  Ari^ge  and 
the  Ers.  At  the  opposite  comers  of  Switzerland,  Basle  and 
Geneva  stand  at  the  great  cross-roads  followed  by  the  ancient 
migrations  of  peoples ;  and  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Alps  every 
valley  without  exception  has  its  warden  town  at  its  gates.  Great 
cities  like  Milan  and  so  many  others  mark  the  chief  points  of 
convergence ;  and  the  whole  upper  valley  of  the  Po,  forming  three- 
quarters  of  an  immense  circle,  has  for  its  natural  centre  the  city  of 
Turin. 

But  the  rivers  must  not  be  regarded  as  simply  the  median  artery 
of  the  valleys;  they  are  essentially  movement  and  life.  Now  life 
appeals  to  life ;  and  man  with  his  ever-wandering  spirit,  continually 
impelled  towards  the  distant  horizon,  loves  to  linger  beside  the^ 
flowing  stream  which  bears  at  once  his  vessels  and  his  thoughts.. 
Nevertheless,  he  will  not  settle  indifferently  on  either  side  the  stream^ 
making  no  distinction  between  the  outer  and  the  inner  curve,  the^ 
rapid  and  the  lazy  current.  He  tries  hither  and  thither  before  he- 
finds  the  site  that  pleases  him.  He  chooses  by  preference  the  pcnnts- 
of  convergence  or  ramification,  where  he  can  take  advantage  of  th& 
three  or  four  navigable  ways  that  offer  themselves  at  starting,  instead 
of  two  directions  only,  up  stream  and  down  stream.  Or  he  plants- 
himself  at  the  necessary  points  of  stoppage — ^rapids,  waterfalls^ 
rocky  defiles,  where  vessels  come  to  anchor  and  the  merchandise  is 
transhipped;  or  where  the  river  narrows  and  it  becomes  easy  to 
cross  from  side  to  side.  Finally,  in  each  river  basin  the  vital  point 
is  found  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  estmary,  where  the  rising  tide  checks. 
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nnd  bears  up  the  downw&rd  carrent,  and  where  the  boats  borne  down 
by  the  fresh  water  meet  the  ocean  vessels  coming  in  with  the  tide. 
This  place  of  meetiDg  of  the  waters,  in  the  hydrographic  system,  may 
l>e  likened  to  the  position  held  by  the  stock  of  a  tree  between  the 
system  of  aerial  vegetation  above  and  that  of  the  deep- spreading 
roots  below. 

The  deviations  of  the  coast-line  also  affect  the  distribution  of 
towns.  Straight  sandy  shores,  almost  unbroken,  inaccessible  to 
large  vessels  except  on  the  rare  days  of  dead  calm,  are  avoided  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  as  well  as  by  the  seafaring  man.  Thus, 
the  136  miles  of  coast  which  run  in  a  straight  line  from  the  mouth 
^f  the  Gironde  to  that  of  the  Adour  have  no  town  at  all  except 
Arcachon,  which  is  simply  a  small  watering-place,  set  well  ]>ack  from 
the  sea  behind  the  dunes  of  the  Cap  Ferre.  In  the  same  way,  the 
formidable  series  of  littoral  barriers  that  flanks  the  Carolinas  along 
their  Atlantic  shore  gives  access,  for  the  whole  distance  between 
Norfolk  and  Wilmington,  only  to  a  few  petty  towns  carrying  on  with 
difficulty  a  dangerous  traffic*  In  other  sea-coast  regions,  isles  and 
islets,  rocks,  promontories,  peninsulas  innumerable,  the  thousand  jags 
And  snippinga  of  the  cliil'a,  equally  prevent  the  forraation  of  towns, 
in  spite  of  all  the  advantages  of  deep  and  sheltered  waters.  The 
violence  of  a  too  tempestuous  coast  forbids  the  settlement  of  more 
than  very  small  groups  of  persons.  The  most  favourable  sitaations 
are  those  which  afford  a  temperate  climate  and  a  coast  accessible 
both  by  land  and  sea,  alike  to  ships  and  wheeled  vehicles. 

All  the  other  featores  of  the  soil,  physical,  geographical,  climatic, 
contribute  in  the  same  way  to  the  birth  and  growth  of  cities.  Every 
advantage  augments  their  power  of  attraction ;  every  disadvantage 
detracts  from  it.  Given  the  same  environment  and  the  same  stage 
of  historical  evolution,  the  size  of  the  cities  is  measured  exactly  by 
the  sum  of  their  natural  privileges.  An  African  city  and  a  European 
city,  existing  under  similar  natural  conditions,  will  be  very  difierent 
from  one  another,  because  their  historical  environment  is  so  totally 
different;  but  there  wUl,  nevertheless,  be  a  certain  parallelism  in 
their  destinies.  By  a  phenomenon  analogous  to  that  of  the  dis- 
turbance of  planets,  two  neighbouring  urban  centres  exercise  a 
mutual  inliuence  on  each  other,  and  either  promote  each  other's 
development  by  supplying  complementary  advantages— as  in  the  case 
of  Manchester,  the  manufacturing  town,  and  Liverpool,  the  com- 
mercial town — or  injure  each  other  by  competition  where  their 
advantages  are  of  the  same  kind.  Thus  the  town  of  Libourne,  which 
fitands  on  the  Dordogne,  only  a  little  distance  from  Bordeaux,  but 
just  on  the  other  side  of  the  neck  of  land  that  separates  the  Dordogne 
from  the  Garonne,  might  have  rendered  the  same  services  to  trade 
and  navigation  that  Bordeaux  actually  renders ;  but  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  Bordeaux  has  been  her  min ;  she  has  been  eaten  up,  so  ta 
speak,  by  her  rival,  has  almost  completely  lost  her  maritime  impor- 
tance, and  is  little  else  bat  a  halting-place  for  travellers. 

There  is  another  remarkable  &ct  which  mnst  be  taken  into  acoonnt 
— the  way  in  which  the  geographic  force,  like  that  of  heat  or 
electricity,  can  be  transported  to  a  distance,  can  act  at  a  point  remote 
from  its  centre,  and  may  even  give  birth,  so  to  speak,  to  a  secondary 
city  more  favourably  placed  than  the  first.  We  may  instance  the 
port  of  Alexandria,  which,  in  spite  of  its  distance  from  the  Nile,  is 
nevertheless  the  emporium  of  the  whole  Nile  basin,  in  the  same 
way  as  Venice  is  the  port  of  the  Paduan  plain,  and  Marseilles  that 
of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone. 

Next  to  the  advantages  of  climate  and  soil  come  the  subterranean 
riches  which  sometimes  exert  a  decisive  influence  on  the  position  of 
towns.  A  town  rises  suddenly  on  an  obviously  unfavourable  site,  where 
the  ground  is  nevertheless  rich  in  quarrying  stone,  in  pottery  clay 
or  marbles,  in  chemical  substances,  in  metals,  in  combustible  minerals* 
Thus  Potosi,  Cerro  de  Pasco,  Virginia  City,  have  sprung  up  in  regions* 
where,  but  for  the  presence  of  veins  of  silver,  no  city  could  ever 
have  been  founded.  Merthyr  Tydvil,  Creuzot,  Essen,  Scranton,  are^ 
creations  of  the  coal  measures.  All  the  hitherto  unused  natural 
forces  are  giving  rise  to  new  cities  in  precisely  the  places  which 
were  formerly  avoided,  now  at  the  foot  of  the  cataract,  as  at  Ottawa, 
now  among  the  high  mountains,  within  reach  of  the  natural  conduits 
of  electricity,  as  in  many  Swiss  valleys.  Each  new  acquisition  of 
man  creates  a  new  point  of  vitality,  just  as  each  new  organ  forms  for- 
itself  new  nervous  centres. 

In  proportion   as  the   domain   of  civilisation   expands    and  these^ 
attractions    make   themselves  felt   over  a   wider    area,    the   towns, 
belonging  themselves  to  a  larger  organism,  may  add  to  the  special 
advantages  which  have  given  them   birth    advantages    of  a  mor^ 
general  kind,  which    may    secure  them  an    historical  rOle   of   the- 
first  importance.      Thus  £ome,  already  occupying  a  central  position, 
in  relation   to    the   country   enclosed  within    the  semicircle  of  the 
volcanic   Latin  hills^  found  herself  also  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
oval  formed  by  the  Apennines;    and    later,  after  the  conquest  of' 
Italy,  her  territory  occupied  the  median  point  of  the  whole  penin- 
sula bounded  by  the  Alps,  and  marked  almost  exactly  the  halfway 
station    between    the    two    extremities    of    the    Mediterranean,  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.     Paris,  again,  so 
finely  situated  near  a  triple  confluence  of  the  waters,  at  the  centre 
of  an  almost  insular  river-basin,  and  towards  the  middle  of  a  con- 
centric series  of  geological  formations,  each  containing  its  special 
products,  has  also  the  great  advantage  of  standing  at  the  convergence* 
of  two  historic  roads — the  road  from  Spain  by  Bayonne  and  Bor-^ 
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[leanXj  and  the  road  from  Italy  by  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  the 
Cornice  j  while  at  the  eame  time  it  embodies  and  individualises  all 
the  forces  of  France  in  relation  to  her  Western  neighbours — England, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Northern  Germany*  A  mere  fishing- station  at 
first  between  two  narrow  arms  of  the  Seine,  the  opportunities  of  Paris 
were  limited  to  her  nets,  her  barges,  and  her  fertile  plain  that 
stretches  from  the  **  Mont  des  Martyrs  "  to  Mont  Genevi<>7e*  Next, 
her  confluence  of  riTera  and  streams — the  Seine,  the  Mame,  the 
Ourcq,  the  Bi^vre — turned  her  into  a  fair  or  market ;  and  the  con- 
vergent valley  of  the  Oise  added  its  traflc  to  the  rest.  The  concentric 
formations  developed  around  the  ancient  sea-bottom  gradually  gave  an 
economic  importance  to  their  natural  centre,  and  the  historic  road 
between  the  Jtediterranean  and  the  ocean  made  her  the  nncleus  of  its 
traffic. 

Of  the  local  advantages  of  London,  seated  at  the  head  of  the 
maritime  navigation  of  the  Thames,  there  is  little  need  to  speak  ; 
for  has  she  not  the  further  privilege  of  being  of  all  cities  of  the  world 
the  most  central — the  one  most  readily  accessible,  on  the  whole,  from 
all  parts  of  the  globe  ? 

In  his  interesting  work  on  "The  Geographical  Position  of  the 
Capitals  of  Europe,"  J,  G-  Kohl  shows  how  Berlin— long  a 
mere  village,  without  other  merit  than  that  of  affording  to  the 
natives  an  easy  passage  between  the  marshes  and  a  solid  footing 
on  an  islet  of  the  Spree — came,  in  the  process  of  the  historical 
development  of  the  country,  to  occupy,  upon  a  navigable  waterway 
of  lakes  and  canals,  the  halfway  station  between  the  Oder  and 
the  Elbe,  where  all  the  great  diagonal  highroads  of  the  country 
naturally  meet  and  croas,  from  Leipzig  to  Stettin,  from  Breslau  to 
Hamburg,  In  earlier  times  the  Oder,  where  it  reaches  the  point  at 
which  Frankfort  now  stands,  did  not  turn  off  sharply  to  the  right  to 
fall  into  the  Baltic,  but  continued  its  course  in  a  north-easterly 
direction,  and  emptied  itself  into  the  North  Sea.  This  immense 
river,  more  than  six  hundred  miles  long,  passed  the  very  spot  now 
occupied  by  Berlin,  which  stands  almost  in  the  middle  of  its  ancient 
valley.  The  Spree,  with  its  pools  and  marshes,  is  but  the  vestige  of 
that  mighty  watercourse.  The  German  capital,  dominating,  as  it  does, 
the  course  of  both  rivers,  commands  also  the  two  seas,  from  Memel 
to  Embden  ;  and  it  is  this  position,  far  more  than  any  artificial 
centralisation,  which  gives  it  its  power  of  attraction.  Besides,  like 
all  the  great  cities  of  the  modern  world,  Berlin  has  multiplied  her 
natural  advantages  tenfold,  by  the  converging  railway  lines  which  draw 
the  commerce  of  her  own  and  other  countries  to  her  marts  and  ware- 
hoQsefi. 


But  the  development  of  the   capital  is,  after  all,  factitious  to  a 
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great  extent ;  the  adminiatrative  favoars  bestowed  on  it,  the  crowd  of 
courtiers,  functionaries,  politicians,  soldiers,  and  all  the  interested 
mob  that  presses  round  them,  give  if  %  too  distinctive  character  to 
admit  of  its  being  studied  as  a  type.  It  is  safer  reasoning  from  the 
life  of  cities  which  owe  their  oscillations  to  purely  geographical  and 
historical  conditiona  There  is  no  more  fruitful  study  for  the  historian 
than  that  of  a  city  whose  annals,  together  with  the  aspect  of  the 
place  itself,  permit  him  to  verify  on  the  spot  the  historical  changes 
which  have  all  taken  place  in  accordance  with  a  certain  rhythmic 
rule. 

Under  such  conditions  one  sees  the  scene  evolve  before  one's  eyes  ; 
the  fisher's  hut ;  the  gardener's  hut  close  by ;  then  a  few  farms 
dotting  the  country-side,  a  mill-wheel  turning  in  the  stream ;  later 
on,  a  watch-tower  hanging  on  the  hill.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  where  the  prow  of  the  ferry-boat  has  just  grassed  the  bank, 
some  one  is  building  a  new  hut ;  an  inn,  a  little  shop  close  to  the 
boatman's  house,  invite  the  passenger  and  the  buyer;  then  on  ita 
levelled  terrace  the  market-place  springs  up,  conspicuous  amongst  the 
rest.  A  broadening  track,  beaten  by  the  feet  of  men  and  animals, 
runs  down  from  the  market-place  to  the  river ;  a  winding  path  begins 
to  climb  the  hill ;  the  roadways  of  the  future  become  distinguishable 
in  the  trodden  grass  of  the  fields,  and  houses  take  possession  of  the 
green  wayside  where  the  cross-roads  meet.  The  little  oratory  becomes 
a  church ;  the  open  scaffolding  of  the  watch-tower  gives  place  to  the 
fortress,  the  barrack,  or  the  palace ;  the  village  grows  into  a  town, 
and  the  town  into  a  city.  The  true  way  to  visit  one  of  these  urban 
agglomerations  which  has  lived  a  long  historic  life,  is  to  examine  it 
in  the  order  of  its  growth,  beginning  with  the  site — generally  con- 
secrated by  some  legend — ^which  has  served  it  as  a  cradle,  and  ending 
with  its  last  improvements  in  factories  and  warehouses.  Every  town 
has  its  individual  character,  its  personal  life,  a  complexion  of  its  own. 
One  is  gay  and  animated ;  another  keeps  a  pervading  melancholy. 
Generation  after  generation,  as  it  passes,  leaves  behind  it  this  in- 
heritance of  character.  There  are  cities  that  freeze  you  as  you  enter 
with  their  look  of  stony  hostility ;  there  are  others  where  you  are 
blithe  and  buoyant  as  at  the  sight  of  a  friend. 

Other  contrasts  present  themselves  in  the  modes  of  growth  of 
different  cities.  Following  the  direction  and  importance  of  its  over- 
land commerce,  the  town  projects  its  suburbs  like  tentacles  along 
the  country  roads;  if  it  stands  on  a  river  it  spreads  far  down  the 
bank  near  the  places  of  anchorage  and  embarkation.  One  is  often 
struck  by  the  marked  inequality  of  two  riverside  parts  of  a  city  which 
seem  equally  well  situated  to  attract  the  population ;  but  here  the 
cause  must  be  nought  in  the  direction  of  the  current.  Thus  the 
plan  of  Bordeaux  suggests  at  once  that  the  true  centre  of  the  inhabited 
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circle  should  have  been  oa  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  place 
occupied  by  the  small  Buburb  of  La  Bastide«  But  here  the  Garonne 
desoribee  a  mighty  carve,  and  aweepa  its  waters  along  the  quays  of 
the  left  bank  ;  and  where  the  life  of  the  river  flings  its  force,  the  life 
of  commerce  is  necessarily  carried  with  it.  The  population  follows 
the  deeper  current,  and  avoids  the  oozy  banks  of  the  opposite  shore. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  towns  have  a  constant  tendency 
to  grow  westward.  This  fact — which  is  true  in  many  cases — is 
easily  explained,  so  far  as  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  and  others 
of  aimilar  climate  are  concerned,  since  the  western  side  is  the  side 
directly  exposed  to  the  purer  winds.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
qnmrtdrs  have  less  to  fear  from  disease  than  those  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  town,  where  the  wind  comes  laden  with  impurities 
from  its  passage  over  innumerable  chimneys,  mouths  of  sewers,  and 
the  like,  and  with  the  breath  of  thousands  or  millions  of  human 
beingSp  Besides,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  rich,  the  idle^ 
and  the  artist,  who  have  leisure  to  take  in  the  full  delight  of  the 
open  sky,  are  much  more  apt  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  twilight 
than  those  of  the  dawn ;  consciously  or  unconsciously,  they  follow 
the  movement  of  the  sun  from  east  to  west,  and  love  to  see  it  dis- 
appear at  last  in  the  resplendent  clouds  of  evening.  But  there  are 
many  exceptions  to  this  normal  growth  in  the  direction  of  the  sun. 
The  form  and  relief  of  the  soil,  the  charm  of  the  landscape,  the 
direction  of  the  running  waters,  the  attraction  of  local  industries  and 
commerce,  may  solicit  the  advance  of  men  towards  any  point  of  the 
horizon. 

By  the  very  fact  of  its  development^  the  city,  like  any  other 
organism,  tends  to  die.  Subject  like  the  rest  to  the  conditions  of 
time,  it  finds  itself  already  old  while  other  towns  are  springing  up 
around  it,  impatient  to  live  their  life  in  their  turn.  By  force  of 
habit,  indeed  by  the  common  will  of  its  inhabitants,  and  by  the 
attraction  that  every  such  centre  exerts  upon  the  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood, it  tries  to  live  on;  but^ — not  to  speak  of  the  mortal 
accidents  which  may  happen  to  cities  as  to  men — no  human  group 
can  incessantly  repair  its  waste  and  renew  its  youth  without  a  heavier 
and  heavier  expenditure  of  effort ;  and  sometimes  it  gets  tired.  The 
city  must  widen  its  streets  and  its  squares,  rebuild  its  walls,  and 
replace  its  old  and  now  useless  buildings  with  structures  answering  to 
the  requirements  of  the  time.  While  the  American  town  springs 
into  being  full-armed  and  perfectly  adapted  to  its  surroundings,  Paris 
— *old,  encumbered,  dirt*encrusted — must  keep  up  a  laborious  process 
of  reconstruction,  which,  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  places  her  at 
a  great  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  young  cities  like  New  York 
and  Chicago.  For  the  selfsame  reasons  the  huge  cities  of  the 
Baphrates  and  the  Nile,  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  Memphis  and  Cairoi 
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found  themselves  saocessively  displaced.  Each  of  these  cities — ^while^ 
thanks  to  the  advantages  of  its  position,  it  retained  its  historical 
importance — was  forced  to  abandon  its  superannuated  qnarters  and 
shift  its  basis  farther  on,  in  order  to  escape  from  its  own  rubbish,  or 
even  from  the  pestilence  arising  from  its  heaps  of  refase.  Generally 
speaking,  the  abandoned  site  of  a  town  which  has  moved  on  is  found 
to  be  covered  with  graves. 

Other  causes  of  decay,  more  serious  than  these,  because  arising  out 
of  the  natural  development  of  history,  have  overtaken  many  a  onc<v 
famous  city ;  circumstances  analogous  to  those  of  its  birth  hav& 
rendered  its  destruction  inevitable.  Thus  the  superseding  of  an  old 
highroad  or  crossway  by  some  improved  mode  of  conveyance  may 
destroy  at  one  blow  a  town  created  by  the  necessities  of  transport. 
Alexandria  ruined  Pelusium ;  Carthagena  in  the  West  Indies  gav& 
Puerto  Bello  back  to  the  solitude  of  its  forests.  The  demands  of 
commerce  and  the  suppression  of  piracy  have  changed  the  sites  of 
almost  all  the  towns  built  on  the  rocky  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Formerly  they  were  perched  on  rugged  hills  and  girt  with  thick 
walls,  to  defend  them  from  the  seigneurs  and  the  corsairs ;  now  they 
have  come  down  from  their  fortresses  and  spread  themselves  out  along 
the  seashore.  Everywhere  the  citadel  is  exchanged  for  the  esplanade ; 
the  Acropolis  has  come  down  to  the  PirsBus. 

In  our  societies,  where  political  institutions  have  often  given  a 
preponderating  influence  to  the  will  of  a  single  person,  it  has* 
frequently  happened  that  the  caprice  of  the  sovereign  has  founded  a 
city  in  a  spot  where  it  could  never  have  sprung  up  of  itself.  Thus 
planted  on  an  unnatural  site,  the  new  city  has  not  been  able  to 
develop  withouft  a  tremendous  waste  of  living  force.  Madrid  and 
St.  Petersburg,  for  example,  whose  primitive  huts  and  hamlets  would 
never  have  grown  into  the  populous  cities  of  to-day  but  for  Charles 
the  Fifth  and  Peter  the  First,  were  built  at  an  enormous  cost.  Yet^ 
if  they  owe  their  creation  to  despotism,  it  is  to  the  associated  toil 
of  men  that  they  owe  the  advantages  which  have  enabled  them  to- 
live  on  as  if  they  had  had  a  normal  origin ;  and  though  the  natural 
relief  of  the  soil  had  never  destined  them  to  become  centres  of  human 
life,  centres  they  are,  thanks  to  the  convergence  of  artificial  communi- 
cations— roads,  railways  and  canals — and  the  interchange  of  thought. 
For  geography  is  not  an  immutable  thing ;  it  makes  and  remakes 
itself  day  by  day  ;  it  is  modified  every  hour  by  the  action  of  men. 

But  nowadays  we  hear  no  more  of  Caesars  building  cities  for  them- 
selves ;  the  city-builders  of  to-day  are  the  great  capitalists,  the  specu- 
lators, the  presidents  of  financial  syndicates.  We  see  new  towns  spring 
np  in  a  few  months,  covering  a  wide  surface,  marvellously  laid  out, 
splendidly  furnished  with  all  the  implements  of  modem  life;  the 
a'^^ool  and  the  museum,  even,  are  not  wanting.     If  the  spot  is  well 
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fehosen ,  these  new  creations  are  soon  drawn  into  the  general  movement 
of  the  life  of  the  nations,  and  Crenzot,  Crewe,  Barrow-in-Forness, 
Denver,  I^a  Plata,  take  rank  among  the  recognised  centres  of  poptila- 
tioa»  Bnt  if  the  site  is  a  bad  one,  the  new  towns  die  with  the 
epecial  interests  that  gave  them  birth.  Cheyenne  City,  ceasing  to  be 
a  railway  terminus,  sends  its  cottages  forward,  so  to  speak,  by  the 
next  train ;  and  Carson  City  disappears  with  the  exhausted  silver 
mines  which  alone  had  peopled  that  hideous  desert. 

Bnt  if  the  caprice  of  capital  sometimes  attempts  to  foand  cities 
which  the  general  interests  of  society  condemn  to  perish,  on  the  other 
hand  it  destroys  many  small  centres  of  population  which  only  ask  to  live. 
In  the  ontfikirts  of  Paris  itself,  do  we  not  see  a  great  banker  and  landed 
proprietor  adding  year  by  year  another  two  or  three  hundred  acres  to 
his  domain,  systematically  changing  cultivated  land  into  plantations^ 
and  destroying  whole  villages  to  replace  them  by  keepers*  lodges  built 
at  convenient  distaooea  ? 

Amongst  the  towns  of  wholly  or  partially  artificial  origiu,  which 
answer  to  no  real  need  of  industrial  society,  must  be  mentioned  also 
those  which  exist  for  purposes  of  war,  at  any  rate  those  which  have 
been  bpilt  in  our  own  day  by  the  great  centralised  States.  It  was 
not  so  in  the  days  when  the  city  was  capable  of  containing  the 
whole  nation,  when  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  purposes  of  defence 
to  build  ramparts  following  the  exterior  outline  of  all  quarters  of 
the  town,  to  construct  watch-towers  at  the  angles,  and  to  erect 
alongside  the  temple,  on  the  summit  of  the  protecting  hill, 
a  citadel  where  the  whole  body  of  the  citiisens  could  take 
refoge  in  case  of  danger ;  and  when,  if  the  town  were  separated 
from  its  port  by  a  strip  of  intervening  country — as  at  Athens, 
Megara,  or  Corinth — the  road  from  the  one  to  the  other  must 
itself  be  protected  by  long  walls.  The  whole  pile  of  fortifications 
explained  itself  by  the  nature  of  things,  and  took  a  natural  and 
picturesque  place  in  the  landscape.  But  in  oar  days  of  extreme 
division  of  labour,  when  the  military  power  has  become  practically 
independent  of  the  nation,  and  no  civilian  dare  advise  or  meddle  in 
matters  of  strategy,  most  fortified  towns  have  a  quite  unnatural  form, 
in  no  sort  of  agreement  with  the  undulations  of  the  soil  ;  they  cut 
the  landscape  with  an  outline  oflfensive  to  the  eye.  Some  of  the  old 
Italian  engineers  at  least  attempted  to  give  a  symmetrical  outline 
to  their  fortifications  by  shaping  them  like  an  immense  Cross  or 
Star  of  Honour,  with  its  rays,  its  jewels,  its  enamels ;  the  white 
walla  of  its  bastions  and  redans  contrasting  regularly  with  the  calm 
and  large  placidity  of  the  open  fields.  But  our  modem  fortresses 
bave  no  ambition  to  be  beautiful ;  the  thought  never  enters  the  head 
of  the  strategist ;  and  a  mere  glance  at  the  plan  of  the  fortifications 
leveala  their  monstrous  ugliness,  their  total   want  of  harmony  with 
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their  surroundings.  Instead  of  following  the  natural  outlines  of  the 
oountry  and  stretching  their  arms  freely  into  the  fields  below,  they  sit 
all  of  a  heap,  like  creatures  with  cropped  ears  and  amputated  limbs. 
Look  at  the  melancholy  form  that  military  science  has  given  to  Lille, 
to  Metz,  to  Strasburg !  Even  Paris,  with  all  the  beauty  of  her 
buildings,  the  grace  of  her  promenades,  the  charm  of  her  people,  is 
spoilt  by  her  brutal  setting  in  a  framework  of  fortifications.  Released 
from  that  unpleasant  oval  in  broken  lines,  the  city  might  have 
expanded  in  a  natural  and  aesthetic  manner,  and  taken  the  simple  and 
gracious  form  suggested  by  nature  and  life. 

Another  cause  of  ugliness  in  our  modern  towns  springs  from  the 
invasion  of  the  great  manufacturing  industries.  Almost  every  town 
we  have  is  encumbered  with  one  or  more  suburbs  bristling  with 
stinking  chimneys,  where  immense  buildings  skirt  the  blackened 
streets  with  walls  either  bare  and  blind,  or  pierced,  in  sickening 
symmetry,  with  innumerable  windows.  The  ground  trembles  under 
the  groaning  machinery  and  beneath  the  weight  of  waggons,  drays, 
and  luggage  trains.  How  many  towns  there  are,  especially  in  young 
America,  where  the  air  is  almost  unbreathable,  and  where  everything 
within  sight — the  ground,  the  walls,  the  sky — seems  to  sweat  mud 
and  soot !'  Who  can  recall  without  a  horror  of  disgust  a  mining 
colony  like  that  sinuous  and  interminable  Scranton,  whose  seventy 
thousand  inhabitants  have  not  so  much  as  a  few  acres  of  foul  tuif 
and  blackened  foliage  to  clear  their  lungs?  And  that  enormous 
Pittsburg  with  its  semi-circular  coronet  of  suburbs  fuming  and 
flaming  overhead,  how  is  it  possible  to  imagine  it  under  a  filthier 
atmosphere  than  now,  though  the  inhabitants  aver  that  it  has  gained 
both  in  cleanliness  and  light  since  the  introduction  of  natural  gas  into 
its  furnaces  ?  Other  towns,  less  black  than  these,  are  scarcely  less 
hideous,  from  the  fact  that  the  railway  companies  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  streets,  squares,  and  avenues,  and  send  their  locomotives 
snorting  and  hissing  along  the  roads,  and  scattering  the  people  right 
and  left  from  their  course.  Some  of  the  loveliest  sites  on  the  earth 
have  been  thus  desecrated.  At  Buffalo,  for  instance,  the  passenger 
strives  in  vain  to  follow  the  bank  of  the  wonderful  Niagara  across  a 
wilderness  of  rails  and  quagmires  and  slimy  canals,  of  gravel  heaps 
and  dunghills,  and  all  the  other  impurities  of  the  city. 

Another  barbarous  speculation  is  that  which  sacrifices  the  beauty 
of  the  streets  by  letting  the  ground  in  lots,  on  which  the  contractors 
build  whole  districts,  designed  beforehand  by  architects  who  have 
never  so  much  as  visited  the  spot,  far  less  taken  the  trouble  to  consult 
the  future  inhabitants.  They  erect  here  a  Grothic  church  for  the 
Episcopalians,  there  a  Norman  structure  for  the  Presbyterians,  and  a 
little  further  on  a  sort  of  Pantheon  for  the  Baptists ;  they  map  out 
their  streets   in  squares  and   lozenges,  varying  grotesquely  the  geo- 
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metrical  designs  of  the  interspaces  and  the  style  of  the  houses,  while 
religionaly  reserving  the  best  comers  for  the  grog-shops.  The  absnrdity 
the  whole  heterogeneous  mixture   is  aggravated   in   most  of  our 

"cities  by  the  intervention  of  official  art,  which  insists  on  the  types  of 
architecture  following  a  given  pattern. 

Bat  even  if  the  rich  contractor  and  the  ofEcial  Ma'jcenas  were 
always  men  of  cultivated  taste,  the  towns  would  still  present  a 
painful  contrast  between  luxury  and  squalor,  between  the  sumptuous 
and  insolent  splendour  of  some  quarters,  and  the  sordid  misery  of 
others,  where  the  low  and  crooked  walls  hide  courts  ooziug  with 
damp,  and  starving  families  crouched  under  tumble-down  styes  of 
lath  or  stone.  Even  in  towns  where  the  authorities  seek  to  veil  all 
this  behind  a  decent  mask  of  whitewashed  enclosures,  misery  still 
alks  outside,  and  one  knows  that  death  is  carrying  on  its  cruel  work 
rithin*     Which  of  our  cities  has  not  its  Whitechapel   and  its  Mile 

^"Eud  Road?  Handsome  and  imposing  as  they  may  be  to  the  outward 
eye,  each  has  its  secret  or  apparent  vices,  its  fatal  defect,  its  chronic 
malady  which  must  end  by  killing  it,  unless  a  free  and  pure  circula- 
tion can  be  re-established  throughout  the  whole  organism.  But 
from  this  point  of  view  the  question  of  public  buildings  involves  the 
whole  social  question  itself.  Will  the  time  ever  come  when  all  men, 
without  exception,  shall  breathe  fresh  air  in  abundance,  enjoy  the 
light  and  sunshine,  taste  the  coolness  of  the  shade  and  the  scent  of 
roses,  and  feed  their  children  without  fear  that  the  bread  will  run 
short  in  the  bin  ?  At  any  rate,  all  those  of  us  who  have  not  reserved 
their  ideal  for  a  future  life,  but  think  a  little  also  of  the  present 
existence  of  man,  must  regard  as  intolerable  any  ideal  of  society 
which  does  not  include  the  deliverance  of  humanity  from  mere 
hunger. 

For  the  rest,  those  who  govern  the  cities  are  mostly  gorerned 
themselves — often  against  their  will — by  the  very  just  idea  that  the 
town  is  a  collective  organism,  of  which  every  separate  cellule  has  to 
be  kept  in  perfect  health.  The  great  business  of  municipalities  is 
always  that  which  relates  to  sanitation.  History  warns  them  that 
disease  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  that  it  is  dangerous  to  leave 
the  pestilence  to  depopulate  the  hovels  at  the  back  door  of  the  palace. 
In  some  places  they  go  so  far  as  to  demolish  the  infected  quarters 
altogether,  not  considering  that  the  families  they  expel  can  only 
rebuild  their  habitations  a  little  further  on,  and  perhaps  carry  the 
poison  into  more  wholesome  regions.  But,  even  where  these  sinks 
of  disease  are  left  untouched,  everybody  agrees  as  to  the  importance 
of  a  thorough  geusral  sanitation— the  cleansing  of  the  streets,  the 
opening  of  gardens  and  grassy  spaces  shadowed  by  tall  trees,  the 
instant  removal  of  refuse,  and  the  supply  of  pure  and  abundant  water 
to  every  district  and  every  house.     In  matters  of  this  kind  a  peaceful 
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competition  is  going  on  among  the  towns  of  the  more  advanced 
nations,  and.  each  is  trying  its  particolar  experiments  in  the  way  of 
cleanliness  and  comfort.  The  definitive  formula,  indeed,  has  not  yet 
been  found ;  for  the  urban  organism  cannot  be  made  to  carry  on  its 
provisioning,  its  sanguine  and  nervous  circulation,  the  repair  of  its 
forces  and  the  expulsion  of  its  waste,  by  an  automatic  process.  But 
at  least,  many  towns  have  been  so  far  improved  that  life  there  is 
wholesomer  on  the  average  than  that  of  many  country  places  where 
the  inhabitants  breathe  day  by  day  the  reek  of  the  dunghill,  and 
live  in  primitive  ignorance  of  the  simplest  laws  of  hygiene. 

The  consciousness  of  a  collective  urban  life  is  shown,  again,  by  the 
artistic  efforts  of  the  municipalities.  Like  ancient  Athens,  like 
Florence  and  the  other  free  cities  of  the  Middle  Ages,  every  one  of 
our  modem  towns  is  bent  on  beautifying  itself ;  hardly  the  humblest 
village  is  without  its  bell-tower,  its  column,  or  its  sculptured  fountain. 
Dismally  bad  art  it  is,  most  of  it,  this  work  designed  by  qualified 
professors  under  the  supervision  of  a  committee ;  and  the  more  igno- 
rant, the  more  certain  it  is  to  be  pretentious.  Real  art  would  go  its 
own  way  and  not  be  tied  to  the  lines  laid  down  by  a  highways 
committee.  These  little  gentlemen  of  the  municipal  councils  are  like 
tho  Roman  General  Mummius,  who  was  quite  willing  to  give  orders 
that  his  soldiers  should  repaint  every  picture  they  injured;  they 
mistake  symmetry  for  beauty,  and  think  that  identical  reproductions 
will  give  their  towns  a  Parthenon  or  a  St.  Mark's. 

And  even  if  they  could  indeed  recreate  such  works  as  they  require 
their  architects  to  copy,  it  would  be  none  the  less  an  outrage  on 
nature  ;  for  no  building  is  complete  without  the  atmosphere  of  time 
and  place  that  gave  it  birth.  Every  town  has  its  own  life,  its  own 
features,  its  own  form ;  with  what  veneration  should  the  builder 
approach  it !  It  is  a  sort  of  offence  against  the  person  to  take  away 
the  individuality  of  a  town,  and  overlay  it  with  conventional  buildings 
and  contradictory  monuments  out  of  all  relation  to  its  actual  character 
and  history.  We  are  told  that  in  Edinburgh,  the  lovely  Scottish 
capital,  pious  hands  are  at  work  in  quite  another  way  ;  breaking  in 
upon  its  picturesque  but  unclean  wynds,  and  transforming  them 
gradually,  house  by  house — ^leaving  every  inhabitant  at  home  as  before, 
but  in  a  cleaner  and  more  beautiful  home,  where  the  air  and  light  come 
through ;  grouping  friends  with  friends,  and  giving  them  places  of 
reunion  for  social  intercourse  and  the  enjoyment  of  art.  Little  by 
little  a  whole  street,  retaining  its  original  character,  only  without  the 
dirt  and  smells,  comes  out  fresh  and  crisp,  like  the  flower  springing 
clean  beneath  the  foot  without  a  single  sod  being  stirred  around  the 
mother  plant. 

Thus,  by  destruction  or  by  restoration^  the  towns  are  for  ever  being 
renewed  where  they  stand ;  and   this  process  will  doubtless  go  on 
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accelerating  under  the  pressure  of  the  iohabitants  themaelv^ed.  As 
men  modify  their  own  ideal  of  life,  they  must  necessarily  change,  in 
accordance  with  it,  that  ampler  corporeity  which  constitutes  their 
dwelling.  The  towm  reflects  the  epirit  of  the  society  which  creates 
it.  If  peace  and  goodwill  establish  themselves  among  men,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  disposition  and  aspect  of  the  cities  will 
respond  to  the  new  needs  which  will  spring  out  of  the  great  recon- 
ciliation«  In  the  first  place,  the  hopelessly  sordid  and  unhealthy  parts 
of  the  city  will  be  improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  will  be  repre- 
sented only  by  groups  of  houses  freely  planted  among  trees,  pleasant 
to  look  at)  fall  of  light  and  air.  The  richer  quarters^  now  handsome 
to  the  eye,  but  often  both  inconvenient  and  insanitary  nevertheless,  will 
be  similarly  transformed*  The  hostile  or  exclusive  character  which  the 
spirit  of  individual  ownership  now  gives  to  private  dwellings  will  have 
disappeared ;  the  gardens  will  no  longer  be  hidden  out  of  sight  by 
inhospitable  walls ;  the  lawns  and  flower-beds  and  plantations  which 
surround  the  houses  will  run  down  by  shady  walks  to  the  public 
promenades  outside,  as  they  do  already  in  some  English  and  American 
University  towns.  The  predominance  of  the  common  life  over  a 
strictly  enclosed  and  jealously  guarded  privaey  will  have  attached 
many  a  private  house  to  an  organic  group  of  schools  or  phalansteries. 
Here  also  large  spaces  will  be  thrown  open  to  admit  the  air  and  give 
a  better  appearance  to  the  whole. 

Obviously,  the  towns  which  are  already  growing  so  fast  will  grow 
yet  faster,  or  rather  they  will  melt  gradually  into  the  distant  country, 
and  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  the  provinces 
vrill  be  scattered  with  houses  which,  in  spite  of  the  distance,  really 
belong  to  the  town,  London,  com  pact  as  it  is  in  its  central  districts, 
m  a  splendid  example  of  this  dispersion  of  the  urban  population 
among  the  fields  and  forests  for  a  hnndred  miles  round,  and  even 
down  to  the  aeaside.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  have 
their  business  in  town,  and  who,  as  far  as  their  work  is  concerned,  are 
active  citizens,  pass  their  hours  of  repose  and  domestic  fellowship 
under  the  shadow  of  tall  trees,  by  running  brooks,  or  within  sound  of 
the  dashing  waves.  The  very  heart  of  London,  **  the  City  "  properly 
so-Galled,  is  little  but  a  great  Exchange  by  day,  depopulated  by  night; 
the  active  centres  of  government,  of  legislation,  of  science  and  art, 
cluster  round  this  great  focus  of  energy,  increasing  year  by  year,  and 
elbowing  out  the  resident  popnlation  into  the  suburbs.  It  is  the  same> 
again,  in  Paris,  where  the  central  nucleus,  with  its  barracks,  its 
tribunals^  and  its  prisons,  presents  a  military  and  strategical  rather 
than  a  residential  aspect. 

The  normal  development  of  the  great  towns,  according  to  our 
moderu  ideal,  consists,  then,  in  combining  the  advantages  of  town 
and  country  life — ^the  air  and  scenery  and  delightful  solitude  of  the 
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one  with  the  facile  communication  and  the  sabterranean  service  of 
force,  light,  and  water  which  belong  to  the  other.  What  was  once 
the  most  densely  inhabited  part  of  the  city  is  precisely  the  part 
which  is  now  becoming  deserted,  because  it  is  becoming  common 
property,  or  at  least  a  common  centre  of  intermittent  life.  Too 
useful  to  the  mass  of  the  citizens  to  be  monopolised  by  private 
fiimilies,  the  heart  of  the  city  is  the  patrimony  of  all.  It  is  the 
same,  for  the  same  reasons,  with  the  subordinate  nuclei  of  population ; 
and  the  community  claims,  besides,  the  use  of  the  open  spaces  of  the 
city  for  public  meetings  and  open-air  celebrations.  Every  town 
should  have  its  agora,  where  all  who  are  animated  by  a  common 
passion  can  meet  together.  Such  an  agora  is  Hyde  Park,  which, 
with  a  little  packing,  could  hold  a  million  persons. 

For  other  reasons,  again,  the  dty  tends  to  become  less  dense,  and 
to  open  out  a  little  in  its  central  regions.  Many  institutions  originally 
planted  in  the  heart  of  the  town  are  moving  out  into  the  country. 
Schools,  colleges,  hospitals,  almshouses,  convents,  are  out  of  place  in  a 
city.  Only  the  district  schools  should  be  retained  within  its  limits,  and 
these  surrounded  with  gardens;  and  only  such  hospitals  as  are  abso- 
lutely indispensable  for  accidents  or  sudden  illness.  The  transferred 
establishments  are  still  dependencies  of  the  town,  detached  from  it  in 
point  of  place,  but  continuing  their  vital  relation  with  it ;  they  are  so 
many  fragments  of  the  city  planted  out  in  the  country.  Hie  only 
obstacle  to  the  indefinite  extension  of  the  towns  and  their  perfect 
fusion  with  the  country  comes  not  so  much  from  the  distance  as  tbe 
costliness  of  communication,  for,  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  walk 
from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other,  one  may  reach  by  rail  the 
solitude  of  the  fields  or  the  sea  at  a  distance  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles. 
But  this  limitation  to  the  free  use  of  the  railroad  by  the  poor  is 
gradually  giving  way  before  the  advance  of  social  evolution. 

Thus  the  type  of  the  ancient  town,  sharply  outlined  by  walls  and 
fosses,  tends  more  and  more  to  disappear.  While  the  countryman 
becomes  more  and  more  a  citizen  in  thought  and  mode  of  life,  the 
citizen  turns  his  face  to  the  country  and  aspires  to  be  a  countryman. 
By  virtue  of  its  very  growth,  the  modem  town  loses  its  isolated  existence 
and  tends  to  merge  itself  with  other  towns,  and  to  recover  the  original 
relation  that  united  the  rising  market-place  with  the  country  from 
which  it  sprang.  Man  must  have  the  double  advantage  of  access  to 
the  delights  of  the  town,  with  its  solidarity  of  thought  i^nd  interest, 
its  opportunities  of  study  and  the  pursuit  of  art,  and,  with  this,  the 
liberty  that  lives  in  the  liberty  of  nature  and  finds  scope  in  the  range 
of  her  ample  horizon. 

ElisiSe  Beclus. 
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IN  the  series  of  essays  of  which  this  is  the  last,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  state  in  present-day  terms,  and  to  regard  in  the 
Ught  of  present-day  knowledge,  some  of  the  deepest  and  most  far- 
roaching  problems  of  man  and  of  the  unirerse.  In  this  concluding 
paper  there  remains  for  us  to  face  an  nQspeakably  solemn  and  gignifi- 
cant  fact,  which  has  been  shaping  itself  before  ns  with  growing  cleamese 
at  each  step  of  our  advance.  This  fact  is,  that  any  radical  solution  of 
the  deep  mysteries  which  we  have  been  contemplating,  any  solntion 
going  beyond  a  mere  restatement  of  the  difficolties,  lies  neither  in  man 
nor  in  the  universe,  but  in  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Being — in 
the  Divine  Nature  itstlf.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
interpretation  of  the  universe  to  man  is  man,  and  we  have  seen,  more- 
over, that  we  cannot  stop  here,  for  man  also  needs  interpreting,  and 
from  our  standpoint  that  which  interprets  him  is  necessarily  the  only 
otttmata  interpretation  of  the  order  to  which  he  belongs,  and  now  we 
mast  add  that  that  ultimate  interpretation  is  to  be  found,  and  only  to 
be  found,  in  God. 

In  making  snch  a  statement  as  this,  we  separate  ourselves  at  once 
and  in  the  most  sharply-defined  manner  from  the  conclusions  of 
agnosticism,  if,  indeed,  those  can  be  called  conclusions  which  simply 
bid  na  rest  in  hopeless  and  unalterable  ignorauce,  in  the  reference  of 
the  whole  natural  order,  ourselves  of  course  included,  not  merely  to 
an  unknown,  but  an  unknowable  cause.  Ignorance,  however,  is  not 
a  state  in  which  man  voluntarily  accjuiesces.  The  roost  thorough- 
going agnostic  would  unhesitatingly  avow  that  he  is  not  such  by 
choice»  but  by  compulsion.  If  he  could  know,  he  would  like  to 
know  ;  but  believing  knowledge  to  be  impossible,  he  submits  to  an 
enforced  ignorance.     One  object  of  the  foregoing  essays  has  been  to 
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give  some  evidence  that  this  attitude  of  mind  is  neither  necessary  nor 
rational,  that  man  can  know,  has  an  inherent  capacity  for  knowing, 
not  the  surface  of  Nature  merely,  but  the  core  and  heart  of  Nature,, 
because  he  can  know  God.  Yet  this  knowledge,  as  has  been  fully 
confessed,  has  well-defined  limitations  ;  and  when  we  venture  to  assert 
that  the  explanation  of  all  the  contradictions  that  harass  us,  the^ 
resolution  of  all  the  problems  that  vex  us,  the  reconciliation  of  all  the 
anomalies  that  within  and  without  threaten  to  overwhelm  us,  lie  uk 
the  character  of  God,  the  question  arises :  Are  we  not  now  going 
beyond  our  province  ?  In  this  region  is  it  possible,  we  do  not  say  to 
know  all,  but  to  know  anything  ?  The  answer  is  contained  in  the 
words  which  have  been  purposely  chosen  to  define  the  field  of  this 
supreme  knowledge,  the  character  of  God  ;  for  character  means  those 
distinguishing  traits  by  which  a  person  impresses  himself  upon  our 
cognition,  and  to  those  who  regard  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  to> 
the  human  as  the  unveiling  of  a  Personal  Being  to  personal  beings,, 
the  very  fact  that  we  can  speak  of  the  character  of  God,  implies  that- 
we  have  to  some  extent  the  capacity  for  understanding  it.  It  must 
be  again  repeated  that  limitation  to  this  understanding  is  not  denied ;. 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  desired  to  insist  on  it  to  the  utmost.  We 
cannot  fathom  the  personality  of  our  nearest  and  dearest,  nay,  we 
cannot  even  fathom  our  own ;  much  less  then  can  we  fathom  His  who 
is  its  source.  Yet,  apart  from  metaphysical  quibbles,  and  in  spite  of 
evident  limits^  we  are  constrained  to  confess  that  to  a  certain  extent 
we  know  both  ourselves  and  our  fellow-men.  If  we  know  Grod  in  the- 
same  sense,  this  constitutes  a  real  though  not  a  perfect  knowledge, 
and  since  to  know  a  fellow-man  implies  that  we  have  entered 
somewhat  into  his  character,  so  to  know  God  is  not  compatible  with 
complete  ignorance  of  this. 

It  has  been  previously  pointed  out  *  that  ^'  to  know  a  person  in* 
volves  some  action  on  his  part  as  well  as  on  ours,"  a  breaking  down  of' 
those  barriers  of  individual  exclnsiveness  which  we  are  but  too  apt  to 
regard  as  a  necessary  defence  to  the  sacredness  of  personality.  In< 
the  case  where  the  person  to  be  known  is  the  superior  of  the  one- 
whom  he  desires  to  understand  him  (as  when  a  grown  man  takes 
pains  to  be  understood  by  a  child),  this  breaking  down  of  barriera^ 
involves  a  considerable  limitation  of  himself.  Were  he  to  show  all 
that  is  in  him,  he  would  merely  cause  hopeless  bewilderment ;  he 
must  for  the  time  circumscribe  his  powers,  veil  his  knowledge,  use 
language  suited  not  to  his  own  capacity,  but  to  the  humbler  capacity 
which  he  has  to  meet,  in  fact,  as  we  say,  ^'  put  himself  in  the  place  '^ 
of  his  inferior.  Unless  he  can  do  this,  he  can  neither  know  nor  b^ 
known  by  the  latter ;  if  he  can  do  it,  we  acknowledge  that  in  the 
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seir-Iimit&tion  which  it  has  implied  he  has  given  evidence  of  a  power 
enhancing  the  value  of  all  others  which  he  may  possess,  that  of 
raising  one  beneath  him  towards  his  own  high  level,  A  revelation 
of  Crod  to  man  must  necessarily  be  the  transcendent  example  of  thia 
self-limitation,  of  which  we  have  a  familiar  illiiBtration  in  every 
parent  and  teacher  who  is  worthy  of  the  name,  nor  do  Christians 
need  to  be  reminded  in  whom  this  revelation  is  centred,  even  in  Him 
whoj  through  the  brightness  of  His  Father's  glory  and  the  express 
image  of  His  person,  yet  humbled  Himself  and  became  obedient  to 
death.  In  Christ  we  see  God  putting  Himself  in  the  place  of  His 
creatures,  entering  into  the  conditions  which  so  perplex  themj  sub- 
mitting to  the  limitations  that  so  harass  them,  and  this  in  order  that 
He  may  explain  Himself  to  them  by  meeting  them  on  their  own 
ground,  and  speaking  to  them  in  the  only  language  they  can  under- 
stand. We  call  this  the  sacrifice  of  Christy  and  in  it  we  have  the 
clue  to  all  that  we  can  know  of  the  character  of  God,  and  therefore 
of  the  constitution  of  the  universe  and  the  destiny  of  man*  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  we  have  began  where  it  might  have  seemed  that 
we  should  end — with  God  ;  for  this  way  alone  is  open  to  us.  If 
God  is  the  key  to  His  creatiou,  then  without  God  it  will  be  for  ever 
an  insoluble  problem  ;  with  Him  an  open  book,  in  which  there  may 
indeed  be  written  things  hard  to  understand,  but  which  little  bj  little 
we  shall  learn  to  decipher  and  to  master.  Let  us  endeavour  then  to 
regard  the  universe  as  we  know  it,  in  the  light  of  the  Divine  Sacrifice, 
and  in  order  to  do  this  let  us  commence  by  inquiring  a  little  more 
closely  into  the  scope  and  significance  of  the  latter. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  though  this 
sacrifice  is  first  clearly  made  known  to  us  in  the  life  of  Christ  on 
earth,  that  was  not  its  commencement.  The  sacrifice  of  God  began 
with  Creation,  for  then^ — using  as  we  must  use  imperfect  human  words 
to  embody  truths  which  are  too  great  for  them — He  imposed 
conditions  upon  the  manner  of  His  working ;  He  limited  Himself, 
What  the  conditions  were  we  are  learning  gradually  to  spell  out. 
They  may,  perhaps — according  to  our  present  knowledge,  and  always 
with  the  reservation  of  the  inadequacy  of  any  human  expression  to 
render  the  Divine  meaning — be  summed  up  by  eayiug  that  the  son- 
ship  of  the  creature  was  the  end  and  aim  of  the  Creator*  We  have 
seen  in  the  preceding  essay  ("  On  the  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil  *')  • 
that  sonship  involves  a  self-determining  life*  The  son  must  grow 
into  his  father's  likeness ;  he  cannot  be  manufactured  into  it.  In 
other  words,  he  must  develop  from  within,  not  be  coerced  from 
without,  and  hence  we  were  constrained  to  say,  the  possibility  of 
the  existence  of  evil  *  for  God  reveals  Himself  to  us  as  holy,  and 
consequently  as  having  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  yet  just 
«  CoKTsairoBAaY  R£Vi£W,  December  1894. 
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because  He  knows,  hating  to  the  utmost  that  eyil  which  is  absolutely 
opposed  to  His  nature,  and  which  man  must  leam  to  hate  in  the 
same  way  and  for  the  same  reason  before  he  can  enter  into  true  union 
with  God. 

It  would  seem  then  that  the  essence  of  the  Divine  Sacrifice  lies  in 
truth  in  God's  so  limiting  Himself  as  to  allow  of  the  existence  of  gylI, 
of  that  separation  from  Himself  which  is  darkness  and  death,  and 
which  yet  the  very  imparting  of  His  own  life  rendered  possible. 
This  is  not  the  way  in  which  the  Divine  Sacrifice  is  usually  regarded. 
As  a  rule  we  confine  ourselves  to  saying  that  it  was  made  in  order  to 
overcome  evil ;  but  this  statement  surely  cannot  express  the  truth. 
To  overcome  evil  is  a  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  life,  not  a  limitation  or 
a  renouncement.  To  an  All-holy  Being  the  rendering  possible  the 
existence  of  evil  is  the  sacrifice — how  great,  how  awful  it  is  not 
for  the  mind  of  man  to  fathom;  but  the  realisation  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  indeed  what  the  sacrifice  consists  in,  opens  before  us  a 
depth  of  meaning  in  the  revelation  of  God  through  Christ  which 
otherwise  is  hidden  from  us ;  for  here  to  a  small  extent — so  far  as  our 
human  powers  of  understanding  go — we  look  into  the  tremendous 
mystery  of  what  evil  is  to  God.  ''  No  wonder,"  says  one  of  our 
greatest  novelists,  after  drawing  a  heart-rending  picture  of  human 
woe  and  agony  ;  *'  no  wonder  that  man  needed  a  suffering  God,"  *  and 
in  her  opinion  it  was  out  of  the  sense  of  his  need  that  he  evolved  the 
illusory  response  to  it  given  in  the  Gross.  Bat  we  who  believe  that 
the  response  is  as  real  as  the  need  itself,  we  who  bear  the  name  of 
Christ  and  put  our  trust  in  the  supreme  revelation  which  that  name 
implies,  have  we  ever  truly  realised  that  God  could  not  reveal  Him- 
self as  what  He  was  not,  that  if  Christ  suffered  through  evil,  that  is 
because  and  only  because  God  suffers  through  evil  also  ?  ^'  I  and 
my  Father  are  One.^  Again,  this  is  not  the  aspect  of  the  problem 
of  evil  with  which  we  are  familiar.  It  is  the  suffering  to  man  which 
we  nearly  always  regard ;  the  more  thoughtful  among  us  extending 
our  sympathy  to  the  lower  creation,  or  in  some  instances  perhaps  to 
the  whole  universe,  feeling  as  we  do  that  its  history  must  be  one 
with  our  own.  But  does  it  ever  even  cross  our  minds  as  we  con- 
template and  share  in  the  pain  which  encounters  us  on  every  side, 
that  the  Supreme  Sufferer  in  all  this  accumulation  of  suffering  is 
God  ?  To  think  thus  may  involve  some  apparent  paradoxes,  some 
great  difficulties ;  but  none  so  great  or  so  overwhelming  as  those  we 
must  fietce  if  we  violently  tear  asunder  the.  Divine  from  the  human 
in  the  nature  of  Christ — if  we  bring  ourselves  to  suppose  that  it  was 
the  Man,  and  not  the  God-man  who  suffered  and  who  suffers 
now  until  the  full  fruition  of  His  victory  over  evil  is  attained. 

Such  a  suggestion  may  at  first  seem  startling,  almost  presumptuous  ; 
*  George  Eliot  in  **  Adam  Bede." 
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yet  if  we  keep  gteadfastly  in  miod  the  fact  to  which  the  Incarnation 
bears  such  eupreme  witness,  that  there  is  a  true  relationship  between 
the  hnman  and  the  Divine,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  the 
Christiau  llevelation  itself  leads  us  to  a  concluaion  which  otherwise 
we  could  not  have  ventared  to  form  j  we  cannot  but  feel  that  man^s 
myBterioos  capacity  for  suffering,  the  impossibility  of  his  growth 
towards  perfection  without  it,  must  have  its  root  not  in  himself,  not 
in  the  being  of  man,  but  of  God.  In  contemplating  this  deep 
mystery,  we  must  indeed  be  painfully  conscious  of  our  own  limitationfli 
of  the  inadequacy  of  human  thought  to  attain  to,  and  human  language 
to  express  the  divine  truth  which  we  imperfectly  perceive ;  yet  we 
dare  not  say  that  the  connection  of  God  with  suffering  is  derogatory 
to  the  idea  of  the  All-Holy  and  All-Blest,  for  to  this  connection  He 
haa  Himself  set  His  seaL  And  if  we  are  met — as  most  surely  we 
shall  be  met,  not  only  by  sceptics  from  without,  but  by  the  perplexed 
and  doubtful  heart  within — with  the  unquenchable,  invariable  **  Wit}/  ; 
why  was  all  this  allowed  ?  Surely  God  could  have  prevented  alike 
His  own  suffering  and  the  suffering  of  man  by  preventing  evil,  by 
not  allowing  that  separation  from  Himself  which  involves  such 
terrible  consequences":  to  this  the  answer — to  the  extent  that  we 
can  formulate  an  answer  penetrating  so  far  into  the  deep  things  of 
God — is :  Yes  j  He  could  have  prevented  it,  but  at  the  cost  of  deny- 
log  sonahip  to  His  creation.  To  attain  this  goal  the  only  possible 
road  has  been  taken  ;  and  the  reason  of  its  being  the  only  possible 
road  lies  in  God's  own  nature  as  He  has  revealed  it  to  us.  He  does 
not  reveal  Himself  as  bare  power^  in  fact  except  incidentally,  not 
aa  power  at  all,  but  as  righteousness  and  love.  In  the  inspired 
records  power  is  altogether  subordinated  to  these.  Kighteouaness  and 
love  wield  the  power ;  they  are  not  wielded  by  it ;  and  herein,  we 
may  remark,  lies  the  true  answer  to  that  accusation  of  anthropomor- 
phism so  often  brought  against  the  Christian  idea  of  God.  Anthropo- 
morphism, as  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  Greek,  Uoman  and 
Scandinavian  mythologies,  places  power  first,  any  other  attribute 
afterwards.  The  conception  of  Himself  which  God  has  inspired  in 
and  acknowledged  to  men,  places  righteousness  and  love  first  and 
power  last.* 

Are  we  then  denying  the  first  clause  of  the  Christian  creed  :  **I 
believe  in  God  the  Father  Alnnghty^'  1  By  no  means;  we  are  but 
giving  due  weight— as  those  who  drew  up  the  creed  did — to  the 
words  which  precede  the  word  Almighty,  so  often  treated  as  though 
it  were  or  could  be  isolated  from  them,  tht  Father,  The  almightiness 
of  God  is  subordinated  to   His  fatherhood,   and  this  He  teaches  us 

•  Were  it  not  that  to  do  so  would  interrupt  the  argument  in  the  text,  it  would  be 
ivf  advsntage  and  interest  to  follow  oat  this  truth  in  raore  detail.  The  righteousnestt 
^f  God  is  the  special  revelation  of  the  Old  Te«tacoent,  aa  the  righteousoeas  and  love 
combined  are  of  the  New.     First  law,  then  love  which  la  the  f ulMing  of  law. 
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thronghont  the  whole  of  that  Revelation  whose  essence  and  culmina- 
tion is  Christ ;  this,  He  gives  us  to  understand,  is,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  apprehend  it,  the  order  of  the  Divine  Nature.  And  because 
of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Fatherhood  in  Grod,  because  He  would 
have  a  universe  of  sons,  not  a  universe  of  automata,  He  circumscribed 
His  own  action,  and  rendered  possible  the  existence  of  evil  by  com- 
municating to  His  creation  His  own  self-determining  life,  to  which 
nevertheless  this  evil,  this  darkness  of  separation  and  disunion  is 
absolutely  and  eternally  opposed.  Thus  evil  is  what  it  is  to  the 
universe  and  to  man,  so  awful,  so  ubiquitous,  so  strong,  so  apparently 
invincible  because  of  the  utter  abomination  it  is  to  God.  It  is  because 
man  is  made  in  the  likeness  of  God  that  evil — that  is,  separation 
from  God — must  ever  be  his  bane  and  his  destruction,  so  that  in 
whatever  self-deluding  dreams  he  may  indulge  he  can  never,  save  by 
doing  violence  to  his  nature,  declare  evil  to  be  his  good.  And  just 
as  God  has  revealed  to  us  in  what  His  sacrifice  consists,  so  He  has 
revealed  to  us  the  end  for  which  it  was  made — ^to  render  sonship  pos- 
sible, to  bring  about  a  nearer,  more  indissoluble,  more  comprehensive, 
in  a  word,  more  personal  union  between  the  self-conscious,  intelligent 
beings,  the  spirits  whom  He  has  brought  into  existence,  and  Himself, 
than  could  otherwise  have  taken  place. 

And  thus  we  are  led  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  creation,  so  strikingly 
expressed  in  the  familiar  words,  "  When  the  morning  stars  sang 
together,  and  all  the  sons  of  Gk)d  shouted  for  joy,'^  and  to  regard 
it  as  more  than  a  poetic  fiction,  a  mere  figment  of  the  imagina- 
tion. It  is  still  true  that  for  His  pleasure  they  are  and  were 
created.  The  creature  could  have  no  gladness  in  its  existence  if  the 
Creator  had  none,  and,  so  far  at  least  as  the  world  of  human  nature 
is  concerned,  we  know  that  there  is  intense  happiness  as  well  as 
intense  pain.  What  we  need  to  recognise  is  that  in  the  union  of  joy 
and  suffering  which  God  has  revealed  to  us  as  entering  into  His 
nature,  we  have  a  deep,  the  deepest  reason  for  that  strange  and 
mysterious  connection  between  them  which  we  find  in  our  own.  It 
is  a  truism  to  say  that  great  sorrow  and  great  happiness  are  very 
closely  related,  that  the  one  may  at  a  moment's  notice  be  changed 
into  the  other ;  nay,  that  the  two  may  co-exist  in  the  same  person  at 
the  same  time,  each  intensifying  the  other.  These  facts  do  not 
mean  nothing.  In  the  light  of  Gbd's  revelation  of  Himself  to  man 
they  mean  that  even  now,  even  in  this  darkness  and  separation,  man 
is  yet  partaker  in  the  Divine  life,  a  sharer  in  the  Divine  joy  and 
the  Divine  suffering ;  and,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  joy  is  that 
to  which  the  suffering  ministers.  The  joy  of  fatherhood  could  not 
be  God's,  nor  the  joy  of  sonship  man's,  without  the  pain  which  each 
involves.  This  is  a  great  mystery  ;  we  cannot  penetrate  far  into  it ; 
but  the  reason  as  well  as  the  heart  can  perceive  that  the  ground  and 
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«s:planatioii  of  all  other  sacrifice  is  the  sacriBce  of  God.  With- 
out this  ground  and  explanation,  sacrifice  is  meaningless^  hopeless, 
fatally  paradoxical ;  whereas  with  it  we  may  dare  to  hope  and  to 
believe  that  it  is  excess  of  light  and  not  its  absence  which  blinds  us. 
and  to  trace  with  ever-increasing  confidence  and  delight  *'  the  un- 
folding mysteries  of  science,  believing  that  each  new  fact  is  revealing 
'some  step  in  an  ascending  scale  of  creatures,  the  lowest  of  which  is 
the  object  of  creating  and  redeeming  love,  and  the  highest  of  whicTi 
13  in  communion  with  the  Son  of  God.'*  * 

These  words  once  more  forcibly  remind  us  that  the  Divine 
•Sacrifice  coanecta  itself  indissolubly  with  the  life  of  Christ.  He 
is  its  culminating  expression,  its  interpretation,  its  fulfilment ;  and 
all  which  has  its  centre  in  Christ  posse^es  a  human  as  well  as  a 
Divine  significance.  He  is  the  representative  of  God  to  man ;  He  is 
n\m  the  representative  of  man  to  God  ;  and  it  is  the  human  aspect  of 
the  Divine  Sacrifice  to  which  we  must  now  turn  our  attention.  From 
this  standpoint  we  shall  perceive  that  it  is  not  indeed  sacrifice,  but 
restitution.  The  sacrifice  of  God  lies  in  the  circumscribing  of  His 
powers,  which  the  communication  of  self -determining  life  to  His 
■creation  implies,  and  in  the  voluntary  subtniasion  in  the  person  of  His 
Son  to  the  conditions  of  that  order  which  He  had  called  into  being. 
The  sacrifice  of  man  as  represented  in  Christ  and  ratified  by  the 
spiritual  genius  and  moral  consensus  of  all  antecedent  and  subsequent 
Ages,  howsoever  obscured  by  accidents  of  time  and  circumstance, 
consists  in  the  absolute  surrender  of  the  will — that  master-faculty  in 
the  constitution  of  the  self-conscious,  intelligent  life  of  spirit — to  (iod» 
'*  Lo,  I  come  to  do  Thy  will,  O  God,"  God  gave  all  that  He  could  give 
to  His  creation.  He  gave  Himself,  His  own  life  ;  and  just  because  of 
the  munificence  of  the  gift,  it  could  be  abused,  and  it  has  been  abused. 
That  which  came  from  God,  which  could  only  find  its  home  and  its 
fulfilment  in  Him,  opposed  itself  to  Him,  and  entered  into  the 
miserable  darkness  of  separation  which  is  eteraal  agony  and  eternal 
-death.  From  this  agony  and  death  the  deliverance  came  when  Christ 
us  the  representative  of  man,  of  the  whole  race  and  of  each  individual, 
renounced  separation  and  yielded  Himself  unreservedly  to  God,  thus 
freely  rendering  back  to  Him,  enhanced  in  value  because  it  was  freely 
rendered,  the  life  which  He  had  imparted  to  His  creation.  In  this 
sense  He  was  *'  the  first-born  of  every  creature,"  and  He  took  upon 
Him  the  representative  right  of  the  first-bom ;  and  not  until  each 
individual  son  has  acknowledged  and  ratified  in  his  own  person  the 
act  of  the  elder  brother  will  the  restitution  so  full  of  joy  to  God  and 
man  be  realised  throughout  the  universe  as  man  knows  it.  Until 
then  to  his  sight  the  shadow  of  separation  resta  upon  it  still,  and  as 
.io  him  it  came  in  time,  so  in  time  it  must  be  removed  ;  but  to  this 
-  K.  D.  Haurif^  *•  Theological  Eawyji,"  p,  i38. 
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"far-ofiE  divine  event" — far-off  and  yet  near,  perpetually  being 
realised  as  one  and  another  erring  spirit  turns  to  the  Father  who 
gave  it  being,  and  to  Him  eternally  present — "  the  whole  creation 
moves " ;  nor  can  anything  frustratOi  or  impede,  or  even  hinder  ita 
fulfilment. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  regard  not  only  man,  but  the  universe  in  the 
light  of  these  considerations.  Our  thoughts  must  take  this  wide 
sweep,  include  this  vast  field,  'because  we  cannot  separate  man  from 
the  order  to  which  he  belongs ;  because,  so  far  as  his  eye  can  reach  or 
his  intellect  penetrate,  there  are  tokens  of  the  same  struggle  which  he 
finds  prevailing  in  himself,  and  which  in  himself  he  ^distinctly  knows 
as  the  conflict  between  good  and  evil  And  before  briefly  passing 
these  tokens  in  review,  we  may  perhaps  fitly  remark  that  it  is  a 
narrow  and  feeble  conception  of  the  cosmos  which  would  lead  us  to 
regard  man  as  the  only  creaturely  exemplification  of  self-conscious, 
intelligent  life  to  be  found  in  the  universe.  Such  a  conclusion  is 
certainly  not  justified  by  science,  still  less  by  religion;  and  its 
indulgence  contributes  not  a  little  to  that  exclusive,  self-centred 
manner  of  regarding  the  Divine  order  which  the  further  we  pene- 
trate into  it,  the  more  we  see  to  be  utterly  inimical  to  its 
true  apprehension.  Though,  however,  we  cannot  but  believe  that 
there  exist  in  other  world3  than  our  own,  self-conscious,  intelligent 
beings,  science  has  not  found,  perhaps  in  this  stage  of  man's  exist- 
ence will  never  find,  any  means  of  communication  with  them,  and 
that  because  of  common  limitations.  The  laws  of  Nature,  as 
we  know  them,  must  strictly  confine  beings  of  constitution  at  all 
similar  to  our  own,  expressing  themselves,  that  is,  in  what  we  have 
learned  to  regard  as  a  "  material "  manner,  to  that  portion  of  the 
universe  in  which  they  have  been  developed.  In  other  words,  space 
and  time,  and  all  that  space  and  time  imply^  must  be  as  real  to  them 
as  to  us.  That  there  are  other  beings  under  totally  different  con- 
ditions to  whom  such  boundaries  do  not  exist,  the  inspired  records 
distinctly  lead  us  to  believe,  and  thus  agree  with  a  human  experience 
which,  though  not  universal  in  the  sense  that  it  belongs  to  every 
individual  of  the  race,  yet  is  so  in  the  sense  that  it  has  been  claimed 
by  an  appreciable  number  of  sane  individuals  in  all  ages  and  under 
widely  different  circumstances.  Such  a  fact  as  this  Science  is  just 
beginning  to  see  that  she  cannot  wisely  disregard,  but  the  investiga- 
tions to  which  it  gives  rise  are  attended  by  peculiar  difficulties,  and 
are  not  yet  carried  on  by  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  under 
sufficiently  varied  conditions  to  allow  of  the  results  obtained  being 
regarded  as  verified  in  the  overwhelmingly  conclusive  manner  which 
scientists  as  such  are  bound  to  demand.  For  this  reason  further 
reference  is  not  made  to  a  subject  which  is  nevertheless  of  high 
interest  and  importance.     As  Christians,  however,  we  acknowledge 
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%t  the  Dniversal  spiritual  life  has  attained  in  other  beings  besides 
the  human,  to  that  seif-conscions,  intelligent  stage  in  which  it 
recognises  itself  aa  spiritual,  and  takes  upon  itself  the  mysterious 
attributes  of  personality ;  and  though  we  are  told  but  little  in  the 
Scripturesi  regarding  these  fellow-spiritp,  the  intimations  given 
certainly  lead  us  to  conclude  that  they  also  have  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  and  have  been  not  only  witnesses  of,  but  partakers  in^ 
the  conflict  which  to  finite  beings  such  knowledge  involves,  though 
under  conditions  differing  from,  and  probably  nnrealisable  by>  their 
human  brothers. 

It  id  not  necessary,  however,  to  have  recourse  to  such  oonaiderations 
as  these  in  order  to  Justify  the  statement  that  throughout  the  universe, 
as  man  knows  it,  there  are  tokens  of  the  same  struggle  which  he 
finds  in  himself.  The  **  Nature  red  In  tooth  and  claw,"  so  relentlessly 
placed  before  him  by  the  discoveries  and  generalisations  of  modem 
biological  science,  confronts  him,  now  that  his  eyes  are  opened,  at 
©very  step.  The  struggle  for  existence  which  the  great  principle  of 
Hatural  Selection  implies,  results  in  such  waste^  such  destruction  of 
the  helpless,  such  an  apparently  overwhelming  practical  assertion 
that  might  is  right,  that  the  organic  world  more  resembles  a  vast 
alaughter-house  of  the  innocents  than  anything  else  that  can  be  con- 
ceived. Nor  do  the  assurances  advanced  by  some  of  our  most 
distinguished  naturalists,  that  too  much  is  made  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  lower  animals,  that,  on  the  whole,  for  them  the  happiness  of 
existence  outweighs  the  pain,  do  more  than  touch,  if  they  so  much 
as  touch,  the  surface  of  the  question.  Against  the  few  who  survive^ 
who  succeed  by  reason  of  their  superior  ''  fitness "  in  ousting  all 
competitors  from  the  field,  we  must  set  the  myriads  who  perish;  in 
whom,  on  the  large  hypothesis  that  suffering  is  escaped,  yet  the 
possibility  of  happiness  is  not  fulfilled,  while  invariably,  so  far  as 
individuals  are  concerned,  and  not  infrequently  with  regard  to  species, 
the  survivors  themselves  perish  in  the  end.  In  the  last  resort  death 
spares  neither  victors  nor  vanquished  ia  the  struggle  for  life ;  and  it  is 
not  possible  for  a  human  being,  to  whom  the  word  death  sums  up  so 
much  of  agony,  dread,  and  loss,  to  regard  its  apparently  undisputed 
sway  over  the  lower  creation  with  calmness  and  indifference,  even 
though  he  may  often  mete  it  out  with  his  own  hand,  and  may  be 
fully  convinced  of  the  fact  that  its  significance  in  these  subordinate 
realms  of  life  falls  far  below  its  significance  to  himself*  And  yet  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  what  death  ministers  to  is  not  death,  but 
life.  These  hecatombs  of  victims  are  sacrificed  iu  order  that 
throughout  the  organic  world  the  most  perfect  attainable  life  of 
which  each  surviving  species  is  capable  may  be  reached  and  main- 
tained I  and  according  to  one  of  our  greatest  living  biologists,  it  was 
oil  this  aooount,  because  in  no  other  way  could  this  end  be  attained, 
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that  the  '^  adaptfttion  "  of  death  arose.  The  whole  passage  in  which 
this  suggestion  is  made  is  so  remarkable,  and  affords  snch  ample 
material  for  reflection,  that  no  apology  is  offered  for  citing  it  almost  in 
full : 

"  It  is  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  utility  that  we  can  understand  the 
necessity  of  death.  The  same  argimients  which  were  employed  to  explain 
the  necessity  for  as  short  a  life  as  possible,  will,  with  but  a  slight  modifica- 
tion, serve  to  explain  the  conmion  necessity  of  death.  Let  us  imagine  that 
one  of  the  higher  animals  became  immortal;  it  then  becomes  perfectly 
obvious  that  it  would  cease  to  be  of  value  to  the  species  to  which  it  belonged. 
Suppose  that  such  an  immortal  individual  could  escape  all  fatal  accidents 
through  infinite  time — a  supposition  which  is,  of  course,  hardly  conceivable 
— the  individual  would  nevertheless  be  unable  to  avoid,  from  time  to  time, 
slight  injuries  to  one  or  another  part  of  its  body.  The  injured  parts  could 
not  regain  their  former  integrity,  and  thus  the  longer  the  individual  lived, 
the  more  defective  and  crippled  it  would  become,  and  the  less  perfectly 
would  it  fulfil  the  purpose  of  its  species.  Individuals  are  injured  by  the 
operation  of  external  forces,  and  for  this  reason  alone  it  is  necessary  that 
new  and  perfect  individuals  should  continually  arise  and  take  their  place, 
and  this  necessity  would  remain  even  if  the  individuals  possessed  the  power 
of  living  eternally.  From  this  follows  on  the  one  hand  the  necessity  of  re- 
production, and  on  the  other  the  utility  of  death.  Worn-out  individuals 
are  not  only  valueless  to  the  species,  but  they  are  even  harmful,  for  they 
take  the  place  of  those  that  are  sound.  Hence,  by  the  operation  of  Natural 
Selection ,  the  life  of  our  hypothetically  immortal  individual  would  be 
shortened  by  the  amount  which  was  useless  to  the  species.  It  would  be 
reduced  to  a  length  which  would  afford  the  most  favourable  conditions  for 
the  existence  of  as  large  a  number  as  possible  of  vigorous  individuals  at  the 
same  time.  If  by  these  considerations  death  is  shown  to  be  a  beneficial 
occurrence,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  is  to  be  solely  accounted  for  on 
grounds  of  utility.  Death  might  also  depend  upon  causes  which  lie  in  the 
nature  of  life  itself.  The  floating  of  ice  upon  water  seems  to  us  to  be  a  use- 
ful arrangement,  although  the  fact  that  it  does  float  depends  upon  its 
molecular  structure,  and  not  upon  the  fact  that  its  doing  so  is  of  any 
advantage  to  us.  In  like  manner  the  necessity  of  death  has  been  hitherto 
explained  as  due  to  causes  which  are  inherent  in  organic  nature,  and  not  to 
the  fact  that  it  may  be  advantageous.  I  do  not,  however,  believe  in  the 
validity  of  this  explanation.  I  consider  that  death  is  not  a  primary  necessity, 
but  that  it  has  been  secondarily  acquired  as  an  adaptation.  I  believe  that 
life  is  endowed  with  a  fixed  duration,  not  because  it  is  contrary  to  its  nature 
to  be  unlimited,  but  because  the  unlimited  existence  of  individuals  would  be 

a  luxury  without  any  corresponding  advantage It  is  useless  to  object 

that  man  (or  any  of  the  higher  animals)  dies  from  the  physical  necessity  of 
his  nature,  just  as  the  specific  gravity  of  ice  results  from  its  physical  nature. 

I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  this  is  the  case There  cannot  be  the 

least  doubt  that  the  higher  organisms,  as  they  are  now  constructed,  contain 
within  themselves  the  germs  of  death.  The  question,  however,  arises  as  to 
how  this  has  come  to  pass ;  and  I  reply  that  death  is  to  be  looked  upon  as 
an  occurrence  which  is  advantageous  to  the  species  as  a  concession  to  the 
outer  conditions  of  life,  and  not  as  an  absolute  necessity,  inherent  in  life 
itself.  Death — that  is,  the  end  of  life — ^is  by  no  means,  as  is  usuiUly 
assumed,  an  attribute  of  all  organisms.  An  immense  number  of  low  organ- 
isms do  not  die,  although  they  are  easily  destroyed,  being  killed  by  heat. 
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poisoD,  ttc.  As  loDg,  however,  as  those  cunditions  which  are  necessary  for 
their  life  are  fulfilled,  they  contmue  to  live,  und  they  thus  cany  the  poten- 
tiality of  unending  life  in  themselves The  process  of  fission  in  the 

Amopba  has  heen  recently  much  discussed,  and  I  am  well  aware  that  the 
Ljife  of  the  individual  is  generally  believed  to  come  to  an  end  with  the 
"ivision  which  gives  rise  to  two  new  individuals^  as  if  death  and  reproduc- 

on  were  the  same  thing.     But  this  process  cannot  be  truly  called  deatli. 

^here  is  the  dead  body  ?  WTiat  is  it  that  dies  ?  Kothing  dies ;  the  body 
of  tlie  animal  only  divides  into  two  similar  parts  possessing  the  same  con- 
stitution  As  far  as  these  organisms  are  concerned,  death  can  only 

be  spoken  of  in  the  most  figui*ativo  sense Now,  if  numerous  organ- 
isms, endowed  with  the  potentiality  of  never-ending  life,  have  real  existence, 
the  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  fact  can  be  understood  from  the  point 
of  view  of  utility.  If  death  has  lieen  shown  to  be  a  necessary  adaptation 
for  the  higher  organisms,  why  should  it  not  be  so  for  the  lower  also  ?  Are 
they  not  decimated  by  enemies  ?  Are  they  not  often  imperfect  ?  Are  they 
not  worn  out  by  contact  with  the  external  world  ?     Although  they  are  cer- 

inly  destroyed  by  other  animals,  there  is  nf)thing  comparable  to  that 

eterioratton  of  the  body  which  takes  place  in  the  higher  organisms.  Uni- 
cellular animals  are  too  simply  constructed  for  this  to  be  possible.  If  an 
infusorian  is  injured  by  the  loss  of  some  part  of  its  body,  it  may  often 
recover  its  former  integrity,  but  if  the  injury  is  too  great  it  dies.  The 
4iltemative  is  always  perfect  integrity  or  complete  destruction."  * 

Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  this  remarkable  passage  is 
the  manner  in  which  it  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  *^  natural  *' 
death  is  predicable  only  of  the  higher  organisms.  Only  life  which 
has  attained  to  a  certain  developinent  can  (apart  from  vit^^nce,  and 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature)  be  given  up*  We  are  therefore 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  amazing  paradox  that  as  life  grows  in 
valae,  the  need  for  its  sacrifice  appears,  and  death  becomes  not  a 
poesibility  involved  in,  but  a  necessary  consequence  of  existence. 
Biology  can  meet  us  with  no  explanation  here.  That  death  ia  useful 
may,  in  a  sense,  indeed,  account  for  its  appearance ;  but  that  the 
conditions  of  organic  evolutiou  should  be  such  as  to  entail  this 
Apparently  extraordinary  waste  of  the  very  life  to  whose  development 
the  whole  course  of  nature  has  tended,  remains  an  insoluble  problem. 
That  death  should  be  a  sine  qud  non  of  fuller  life  is  a  fact  which 
must  have  a  deep-seated  reason  in  **  the  nature  of  things/'  only  to  be 
nnderstood  by  regarding  it  in  its  cosmic  relation — i.r,,  as  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  the  Divine  Sacrifice  in  creation.  Here  we  have  a 
reason  for  the  appearance  of  death*  Since,  in  creating,  God  imposed 
limitations  on  Himself  ;  since  the  life  which  He  imparted  to  His 
creation  He  gave  up  to  it,  the  principle  of  giving  up,  of  sacrifice, 
enters  into  the  very  constitution  of  the  universe,  and  must  be 
expressed  through  every  stage  of  its  existence,  most  markedly  when 
in  the  organic  world  vital  phenomena  appear  and  take  precedence  of 

•  **  Weismann's  Bssays  :  '*  Ksmlj  on  the  Duration  of  Life^  vol.  i.  pp,  23-26, 
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all  others ;  and  that  for  the  very  reason  which,  apart  from  this  con- 
sideration, appears  only  a  hopeless  contradiction,  the  fuller  and 
higher  manifestation  to  which  life  has  attained.  A  nniverse  into 
whose  life  sacrifice  enters  as  an  intrinsic  constituent  must,  as  that  life 
develops,  necessarily  exhibit  the  principle  of  sacrifice  in  a  continually 
more  pronounced  and  evident  manner ;  and  the  fact  that  such  a  prin- 
ciple exists  and  demands  for  itself  a  perpetual  expression,  has  its  root 
in  the  deeper  fact  that  in  creating,  the  Creator  sacrificed  Himself. 
But  the  sacrifice  of  a  self  to  an  object  outside  the  self,  is  known  to  us 
by  one  name  only :  it  is  an  act  of  love  ;  and  the  sacrifice  of  Gk)d  in 
creation,  together  with  all  the  consequences  it  has  involved,  is  God's 
act  of  love,  the  pledge  and  assurance  to  us  that  love  is  the  essence  of 
His  Being ;  and  if  of  His,  then  necessarily  of  the  universe  to  which 
His  life  has  imparted.  Here,  therefore,  we  again  encounter  the 
explanation  of  the  appearance  of  evil.  Love  can  never  be  com- 
pulsory ;  to  be  love  at  all  it  must  be  freely  rendered,  and  consequently 
in  a  universe  whose  law  is  love,  the  possibility  of  not  loving  must 
exist.  Not  to  love,  however,  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  life,  and  so  it 
entails  pain,  loss,  disunion,  all  that  we  know  as  evil,  wounding  through 
the  creation  which  is  loved  the  Creator  who  loves.  Yet  this  love,  being 
eternal  as  Himself,  cannot  cease  to  be  because  the  life  which  He  has 
imparted  has  opposed  itself  to  Him  its  source  and  goal.  It  awaits 
unchang€|d  and  unchangeable  that  which  His  sacrifice  was  made  to 
win,  the  lull,  complete  and  spontaneous  response  of  the  whole  creation, 
consisting,  in  so  far  as  man  is  concerned,  of  the  recognition  that  he  is 
a  son,  and  as  a  son  enters  into  that  "  fellowship  with  the  Father  " 
which  such  a  relation,  and  such  a  relation  alone,  implies. 

And  here  we  must  bring  to  an  end  the  present  brief  consideration 
of  this  tremendous  subject.  In  this,  as  in  the  preceding  essays,  it 
has  been  only  possible  to  give  a  bare  indication  of  the  line  of 
thought  which  the  writer  has  desired  to  bring  before  her  readers ; 
yet  she  ventures  to  hope  that  the  considerations  advanced  through- 
out the  series  will  have,  to  some  extent  at  any  rate,  succeeded  in 
showing  that  the  appeal  of  the  Christian  Revelation  is  indeed  to 
the  whole  nature  of  man,  that  to  the  reason  as  well  as  to  the  heart, 
the  Fatherhood  of  God — His  true  kinship  to  the  universe  He  has 
created,  and  to  the  personal  spirits  which  are  the  outcome  of  that 
creation — is  the  one  sufficient  answer  in  all  perplexities.  An 
answer  of  this  description  can  never  so  cramp  and  confine  our  know- 
ledge of  God  as  to  reduce  that  knowledge  to  a  hard  and  fast  system ; 
it  must  always  leave  room  for  growth  and  for  expansion : 

'*  Oar  little  systems  have  their  daj, 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be  ; 

They  are  bat  broken  Ughts  of  Thee, 

And  Then,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they." 
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Tes,  infinitely  more  than  the  best  of  them,  becanse  it  is  not  an 
intellectnal  abstraction  which  we  are  seeking  to  embody,  nor  a 
scientific  formula  we  are  endeavonring  to  interpret,  bat  a  living 
Person  who  is  revealing  Himself  to  ns.  Through  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  human  experience,  and  all  the  problems  and  anomalies  of  the 
universe  which  human  experience  sums  up,  He  is  leading  us  continually, 
unfailingly  to  a  closer  union  with  Himself ;  and  at  last  to  each  and  all 
the  day  shall  dawn  when  the  shadows  of  separation  shall  flee  away 
for  ever,  and  the  whole  emancipated  man  acknowledge  that  Glod  is 
Light  because  Otod  is  Love. 

Emma  Marie  Caillard. 
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THE  learning  of  foreign  languages,  as  the  example  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  sufficiently  shows,  is  ai)  accomplishment  by  no  means 
necessary  to  the  highest  culture ;  still,  there  are  circumstances^  social 
conditions,  and  historical  connections  which  justly  give  it  a  high  place 
in  the  field  of  popular  education.  In  Russia,  for  instance,  a  far-back 
country  only  half  civilised,  a  man  can  neither  do  his  duty  to  hi& 
country  nor  perform  his  part  creditably  in  society  without  knowinff- 
French,  or  German,  or  English,  or  more  probably"  all  the  three,  il 
addition  to  his  mother-tongue.  England  also  is  a  remote  country,, 
and  a  certain  insularity  of  character  and  culture  has  long  marked  ns 
off  distinctively  from  the  mass  of  European  nations;  but  our  native 
culture,  from  Chaucer  downwards,  has  long  been  so  rich,  and  so  grand, 
and  so  various,  that  we  have  felt  no  urgent  need,  like  Russia,  to 
complement  our  linguistic  deficiencies  by  foreign  importatio|i.  Never- 
theless, an  obligation  of  a  serious  nature  lies  on  the  natives  of  this 
stout  old  island  to  make  ourselves  familiar  with  the  tongues  of  foreign 
peoples.  Like  the  Romans,  we  are,  in  a  sense,  masters  of  the  world  ;  - 
and  as  these  old  civilisers  found  themselves  forced  to  study  the 
language  of  the  Greeks,  the  most  cultivated  people  beneath  their 
sway, so  we  in  the  wide  sweep  of  our  political  interests,  coming  in  contact 
with  all  peoples  from  the  Thames  to  the  Seine,  &om  the  Seine  to  the 
Nile,  and  from  the  Nile  to  the  Ganges,  have  serious  obligations  laid  on 
us  to  study  the  temper  and  the  tongues  of  the  people  we  strive  to 
influence.  But  again  the  facilities  of  travel  in  these  latter  days  are 
80  many  and  so  manifold  that  in  the  mere  course  of  intelligent  travel, 
the  Englishman  abroad,  who  is  not  content  to  lodge  in  hotels  where 
English  is  spoken,  finds  himself  forced  to  steal  a  glance  into  German 
souls  through  German,  into  Frenchmen  through  French,  into  the  Italian 
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mul  through  Italian,  and  into  the  sotil  of  living  Greece  through  lining 
Greek.  Bnt  in  addition  to  this,  Latin  and  the  Greek  of  the  old 
Attic  masters,  in  that  noblest  of  all  tongues,  have  acquired  a  place  in 
the  higher  culture  of  Euglishmen  which  brings  them  into  the  fore- 
grouud  of  educational  competition,  with  more  familiar,  and  for  social 
purposes  more  useful  tongues;  so  that  without  mentioning  Sanscrit 
and  other  Eastern  dialects,  which  it  is  the  special  duty  of  the  rulers 
of  India  to  cultivate,  the  field  of  linguistic  appropriation  which  lies 
before  an  intelligent  young  Englishman  is  suflBciently  formidable. 
The  question  then  arises,  how,  by  what  method  and  appliances,  shall 
the  English  educator  hope  to  gain  some  laurels  in  this  extensive  field, 
without  encroaching  on  the  time  necessary  for  other,  and  it  may  be 
more  important,  subjects  of  study.  We  live  in  an  age  of  science ; 
from  the  days  of  Bacon  and  Newton  downwards,  a  minute  exactness^ 
along  with  a  grace  of  descriptive  detail,  is  found  in  regions  where, 
in  the  good  old  times  of  Greek  philosophy  and  mediaeval  scholastic  ism » 
only  vague  conjectures  and  ingenious  speculations  gave  ,  the  law. 
Without  modern  science,  therefore,  a  modern  edocabion,  like  scholar- 
ship without  Greek  and  Latin,  is  a  body  without  bones.  Botany  and 
geology*  zoology,  chemistry,  mechanics — ^all  present  their  claims  to  a 
place  in  the  educational  programme,  with  a  force  and  a  pungency 
wliich  it  is  impossible  to  resist.  Let  tho  educational  linguist  seriously 
consider  this,  and  either  bring  fewer  languages  into  his  programme, 
or  improve  his  method  of  inculcation  in  such  a  fashion  that  three 
languages  may  be  acquired  in  the  time  now  necessary  for  one.  That 
something  effectual  can  be  done  in  this  latter  alternative  of  the  option, 
it  will  be  the  business  of  the  present  paper  to  consider. 

Happily,  in  this  inquiry  we  have  not  far  to  seek  for  a  starting- 
point.  The  starting-point  is  Nature.  Magna  est  Natura^  ci  pra^ralddt^ 
Every  child  not  organically  defective  learns  its  mother-tongue  as 
certainly  as  it  came  from  its  mothers  womb.  Let  us  examine  the 
process.  In  this  primary  school  of  linguistic  training  the  mother  is 
the  teacher ;  and  how  does  she  act  ?  As  the  child's  observant  facul- 
ties develop  themselves,  and  are  turned,  now  on  this  interesting  object^ 
now  on  that,  she  accompanies  the  young  observant  eye  with  a  sound 
expreastng  the  name  of  the  object,  and  this  sound  being  constantly 
tepeated  in  conjunction  with  the  object,  is  responded  to  by  the  young 
speaker,  as  his  faculty  of  voiceful  expression  grows,  and  so  becomes 
indiaaolubly  connected  with  the  object.  The  thing  seen  thus  becomes 
practically  one  with  the  hearing  ear»  the  seeing  eye,  and  the  voiceful 
tongoe.  The  only  points  in  the  process,  in  addition  to  this  vital 
conjunction,  in  the  case  of  the  child  and  the  mother,  are  the  vividness  of 
the  interest  felt  by  the  child  in  the  act  of  connecting  a  similar  sound 
with  an  interesting  object,  and  the  loving  devotion  of  the  mother  in 
watching  and  drawing  out  the  linguistic  faculty  of  her  offspring.     So 
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mnch  for  the  model  teacher  of  languages,  the  mother.  What  now, 
we  have  to  ask,  is  the  specific  difference  between  the  position  of  this 
primary  teacher  in  Nature's  school,  and  the  official  person  who  per- 
forms the  same  function  in  a  village  or  a  burgh  school,  or  in  a  grand 
provincial  college  ?  The  difference  lies  simply  in  this :  that  what  the 
mother  does  incidentally,  and  as  opportunity  offers,  the  school-teacher 
is  called  upon  to  do  systematically  and  as  a  formal  business.  In  this 
systematic  action  of  the  professional  teacher  it  is  plain  that  an 
immense  advantage  lies ;  an  advantage  so  great  tha^  if  faithful  to 
the  method  of  Nature  in  its  main  direction,  the  regular  teacher  will 
train  a  novice  to  as  great  a  familiarity  with  a  foreign  tongue  in  five 
months  as  the  mother  or  any  unsystematic  teacher  can  do  in  as  xnany 
years.  And  if  this  is  not  always  the  case— or,  rather,  if  the  contrary 
is  not  seldom  the  case — it  is  simply  because  the  teacher  is  not  careful 
to  follow  the  leading  of  Nature  in  the  matter,  and  instead  of  turning 
the  classroom  into  a  living  echo-chamber  of  familiar  sounds,  as  the 
mother  does  with  her  parlour  and  the  nurse  with  her  nursery,  the 
maid-servant  with  the  whole  house,  and  the  cook  with  the  kitchen,  he 
remits  his  scholars  all  at  once  to  an  apparatus  of  dead  books,  with 
which  of  course  a  living  boy  has  no  living  sympathy.  -Instead  of 
books  and  grammar  rules,  the  teacher  of  languages  should  commence 
with  giving  the  foreign  name  to  all  the  familiar  objects  which  the 
schoolroom  contains,  and  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  door  and 
the  window,  the  teacher's  rostrum  and  the  children's  seats,  the  fire, 
with  the  tongs  and  poker,  and  the  coal-scuttle,  the  pictures  on  the 
wall,  and  the  lobby,  where  caps  and  great-coats,  and  umbrellas  for  a 
rainy  day,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  well-ordered  school  are 
marshalled  in  orderly  array.  And  not  only  inside  but  outside  the 
schoolhouse,  everythhig  that  meets  the  eye  of  the  observant  tyro 
should  be  greeted  with  the  new  name — ^the  old  castle  on  the  brae,  the 
hollow  cave  in  the  glen,  the  flowers  in  the  meadow,  the  cloud-cleaving 
Ben  that  kisses  the  sky,  and  the  garden  of  flowers  in  the  green 
meadow ;  also  all  living  creatures  that  habitually  meet  the  eye  and 
delight  the  soul  of  a  healthy  young  child — the  dog  that  wags  his  taU, 
the  cock  that  crows,  the  hen  that  pecks  the  gravel  for  grains  of  com, 
the  bird  that  sings  in  the  wood,  the  duck  that  paddles  in  the  pond, 
and  the  trout  that  rises  to  the  fly :  all  this  in  the  direct  and  circum- 
ambient drama  of  living  interest,  not  grammar  rules  and  grey  books, 
should  form  the  material  used  by  the  teacher  of  languages,  just  as 
directly  as  the  stones  from  the  quany  form  the  material  out  of  which 
the  cunning  architect  trims  his  cottage  or  piles  his  palace.  The 
advantage  of  this  natural  method  is  twofold :  (1)  It  is  the  living 
things  themselves,  and  not  the  dead  symbols  of  things,  with  which 
the  linguistic  faculty  of  the  learner  is  called  to  correspond ;  (2)  And, 
what  is  even  a  more  important  matter,  the  constant  re-appearance  of 
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the  same  objects  with  their  new  designatioii  brings  with  it  a  habtt  of 

repetttioa  ia  the  tongue  of  the  learner,  and  creates  that  familiarity 
between  word  and  thing  in  which  the  knowledge  of  all  langaages 
eBBentially  consists.  80  much  for  the  method  of  Nature^  which  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do  primarily  with  books.  Hoinery  I  am  sure,  could 
neither  read  nor  write  ;  and  Plato,  in  a  famous  paasage  of  the 
**  Phaedrus/*  maintains  that  letters  and  printed  paper,  though  useful 
for  record,  are  more  hurtful  than  helpful  to  the  exercise  of  the 
memory,  on  which  the  knowledge  of  languages  mainly  depends. 
Nevertheless,  books — books  of  reading,  and  grammar^  and  declensions 
— have    their  use    in    the    study    of    languages,   but   always    in   a 

condary  way,  as  a  supplement  to  what  direct  commerce  with  the 

|bl»ject  ia  inadequate  to  provide,  but  never  as  a  substitute.      Thus  the 

sight  of  the  field  of  Bannockbam  may  suggest  the  story  of  the  Bruce, 

Kwhich  throws  the  spectator  back  into  the  brightest  page  of  a  book  on 

Dttish  history ;  and  in  the  same  way  a  visit  to  the  old  palace  of 
Holy  rood  naturally  leads  the  inquiring  mind  of  youth  into  the  history 
of  the  beautiful  but  unfortunate  Queen  Mary,  and  the  Episcopal 
despotism  of  the  Stuarts.  But  even  here  historical  and  topographical 
books,  however  excellent,  are  to  be  used  by  the  learner  of  languages 
only  in  a  secondary  way.  On  a  visit  to  Holyrood  the  teacher  musir 
first  describe  viva  voce  to  the  learner  all  the  speaking  facts  that  stir 
his  soul  in  that  rich  repository  of  patriotic  memories,  and  next  day 
cause  him  to  repeat  tiva  voce  as  much  of  his  vivid  explanation  as  be 
has  managed  to  carry  off.  Then,  and  only  then,  does  the  province  of 
printed  books  and  reading  in  the  acquisition  of  languages  come 
naturally  and  without  prejudice  into  play. 

In  the  next  place,  with  regard  to  the  function  of  books  to  be  used^ 
in  a  secondary  way,  as  a  supplement  to  the  materials  of  familiar 
dialogue — the  main  thing  here  will  be  to  prepare  a  series  of  books; 
fising  from  stage  to  stage,  of  variety  and  expanse  of  matter  and  style, 
but  all  starting  from  the  material  supplied  by  the  living  dialogue. 
Thus,  if  Baunockburn  has  been  viewed  and  discussed  in  ita  main 
features  by  living  appeal  through  the  object  to  the  ear  and  voice, 
some  chapters  of  the  great  war  of  Scottish  independence  may  wisely 
be  read  by  the  learner  from  a  book  of  topographical,  historical,  an<i 
descriptive  natural  history  in  the  foreign  tongue,  with  the  double, 
object  of  enlarging  his  views  beyond  what  the  narrow  range  of 
dialogue  can  supply,  and  furnishing  him  with  a  breadth  and  variety 
of  expression  which  belong  to  the  written  rather  than  to  the  spoken. 

^le  of  language ;  but  always  he  will  be  called  upon  by  the  wise, 
leacher  to  express  with  grace,  in  the  foreign  tongue,  the  larger 
range  of  thought  and  feeling  to  which  he  has  been  introduced  by  his. 
books. 

In  connection  with  books  and  reading  the  teacher  will  not  neglect 
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the  opportunity  presented  by  books,  of  improving  the  imaginative 
facnlty,  while  professionally  he  is  only  inculcating  a  new  system  of 
vocables.  In  reading  an  historical  ballad,  for  instance,  the  learner 
must  be  trained  to  call  up  the  different  scenes  of  the  story  in  their 
natural  sequence,  through  the  direct  picturing  of  a  living  imagination ; 
and  this  sequence,  while  furnishing  the  mental  picture  gallery  in  the 
first  place,  will  have  a  reflex  action  in  cultivating  the  memory ; 
for  the  learner  will  in  this  way  see  that  the  verses  of  a  song  or  a 
ballad  follow  one  another  as  necessarily  as  the  acts  of  a  drama,  and 
not  only  are  in  such  and  such  an  order,  but  must  be  so.  This 
dramatic  sequence  of  the  verses  of  a  well-constructed  lyrical  poem  is 
specially  characteristic  of  the  Scottish  popular  songs,  as  compared 
with  the  songs  of  sentiment  in  the  voicing  of  which  our  modem  public 
singers  are  so  fond  of  displaying  their  power.  Take,  for  instance, 
"  The  Bonnie  Hoose  o'  Airlie,"  ''  Tak'  yer  Auld  Cloak  aboot  Ye," 
or  the  humorous  ballads  of  "  Duncan  Gray,"  the  "  Laird  o'  Cockpen," 
and  the  *'  Barrin'  o'  the  Door,"  which  cannot  be  sung  effectively 
without  a  progressive  identification  with  the  progressive  stages  of  the 
situation ;  but  this  dramatic  element,  though  particularly  dominant  in 
the  Scottish  ballad,  forms  an  essential  feature  in  all  popular  poetry,  as 
in  ''  Was  blasen  die  Trompeten  "  and  other  historical  songs  of  the 
German  liberation  war  in  1813,  and  in  the  "Death  of  Nelson,"  the 
''  Battle  of  the  Nile,"  and  other  most  popular  expressions  of  our 
patriotic  seamanship. 

So  much  for  reading ;  but  there  is  one  sort  of  books,  commonly 
employed  in  the  acquisition  of  foreign  tongues^  of  which  our  method 
has  as  yet  taken  no  account — viz.,  grammars.  Is  grammar  not  a 
science  ?  And  is  it  not  a  science,  though  abstract  and  formal,  which 
bears  the  same  relation  to  a  proficient  in  any  language  that  the  study 
of  anatomy  does  to  the  medical  practitioner  ?  Assuredly,  in  all  good 
teaching  of  languages,  grammar  will  have  its  place ;  but  it  comes  in 
■as  the  regulator  of  voiceful  material,  not  the  precedent.  A  regulating 
power  is  by  its  very  nature  secondary ;  it  cannot  come  into  play  till 
there  is  something  to  regulate.  Take  an  example :  pointing  to  the 
sun  when  teaching  Greek,  I  say  before  my  tyro  in  his  first  lesson, 
0  nXioQ  XafiTTBTai,  or  Xa^nrpo^  o  5^«oc,  which  I  make  him  repeat, 
and  feel  when  he  repeats  it  that  it  is  identical  in  English  with  ''  The 
sun  shines,"  or  ''  The  shining  sun.''  I  then  say  to  him,  opac  rov 
\afiwp6v  fiXiov — **  Do  you  see  the  bright  sun  ?"  and  make  him  say 
in  reply,  oput  tov  rjXiov  rov  Xafiirpov*  This  you  may  say  is  mere 
parrot  work,  and  very  cheap.  All  language  learning  is  to  a  great 
extent  mere  intelligent  parrot  work ;  but  the  point  here  is  to  bring  out 
from  an  intelligent  learner  the  question,  "  Why  did  you  say  iJXioc 
with  a  final  s  in  the  first  sentence,  and  when  you  appealed  to  me  if  I 
flaw  the  bright  luminary  you  were  talking  about,  you  gave  the  word  a 
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final  n  ?  We  don*t  do  that  in  English.*'  **  No,  not  generally,"  I 
would  reply ;  "  but  we  say  /  and  rne^  he  and  Aim,  she  and  her ;  and 
that  exactly  for  the  same  reason.  In  the  one  case,  with  a  final  s^,  the 
object  ifl  the  agent,  and  in  the  other  case,  with  final  fty  I  am  the 
agent,  and  the  object  is  tiie  object ;  and  this  example  shows  in  prac- 
tical working  the  whole  mystery  of  the  rale  in  the  Latin  grammar/*  A 
verh  sig^nifying  cLciivdy  gtwerns  tJie  accusal ivc  ;  and  in  this  fashion,  from 
step  to  step,  and  from  step  to  rale,  a  wise  teacher,  with  practice 
Always  preceding,  can  give  a  practical  command  of  the  whole  range  of 
'  grammatical  forms,  as  consecutively  as  step  after  step  leads  to  the  top 
of  the  house  in  climbing  a  ladder.  After  the  mystery  of  the  accusa- 
tive case,  the  immediate  object  of  verbal  action  has  been  explained^  a 
aecondary  object  may  come  in,  as  in  Soc  ritv  StSXov  r*^  aSfX^t^ — "Give 
the  book  to  your  brother,"  and  the  dative  case  receives  its  sanction 
and  its  explanation  in  a  chain  of  grammatical  sequences  open  to  the 
meanest  capacity.  But  some  one  may  perhaps  interpose  here,  and  say, 
**  All  this  prominence  given  to  living  dialogue  is  very  well  in  the  case 
of  living  languages,  which  are  studied  for  the  sake  of  pleasant  inter- 
course with  the  living,  but  in  the  case  of  dead  languages,  where  we 
have  neither  a  Cicero  nor  a  Demosthenes  to  hear  speaking,  or  to 
speak  to,  we  learn  for  the  sake  of  reading  books,  and  with  books  we 
wisely  begin,  and  with  books  we  end/*  This  observation  fi*om  a 
classical  teacher  in  our  great  English  schools  may  seem  natural 
enough ;  but  it  is  nothing  the  less  false.  The  words  which  we  read 
in  old  Greek  and  Latin  books  are  no  doubt  dead  symbols,  but  they  are 
aymbols  of  sound,  and  to  feel  their  force  fully  we  must  give  them 
voice.  If  they  are  not  alive  now  as  living  organs  of  national  expres- 
mon,  we  must  make  them  aUve ;  we  cannot  read  them  with  mutual 
intelligence  without  making  them  alive  ;  a  Ciceronian  sentence  will 
lose  all  its  grand  swell  and  stately  dignity  if  not  pronounced ;  and  if 
they  must  be  spoken,  all  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  conversa- 
tional method  in  the  case  of  living  languages  apply  equally  to  the  dead. 
By  speaking  them  they  become  more  intimately  a  part  of  ourselves ; 
we  handle  them  as  a  workman  handles  his  tools,  and  shake  hands  with 
them  as  friend  shakes  hands  with  friend.  In  studying  Hebrew  or 
Sanscrit,  if  I  could  find  no  man  to  speak  to,  I  would  speak  to  myself ; 
aa  indeed  I  did  when  studying  Latin  at  Aberdeen  some  seventy  years 
ago  as  a  raw  lad.  No  man  spoke  to  me  in  Latin,  not  even  tho 
learned  Dr.  Melvin  in  learned  Marischal  College ;  but  I  declaimed 
Cicero  to  myself  in  my  own  room,  and  hurled  forth  his  eloquent 
denunciations  against  conspiracy  and  treason  with  as  much  point  and 
precision  as  if  I  had  a  very  Catiline  bodily  before  me.  To  this 
excellent  habit  of  self-instruction  in  rhetoric  I  attribute,  in  no  small 
degree,  the  complete  mastery  of  that  tongue  of  lawyers  and  rulers 
rhich  I  achieved  at  an  early  period  of  my  life ;  and  though  in  later 
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years  I  breathed  more  the  atmosphere  of  Plato  than  of  Cicero,  I  may 
safely  say  that,  though  I  might  have  lost  hold  of  Latin,  Latin  never 
lost  hold  of  me. 

On  writing  and  composition,  in  appropriating  a  foreign  language,  » 
single  sentence  will  suffice.  It  is  always  an  admirable  correction  of 
the  looseness  that  is  apt  to  be  tolerated  in  the  purely  conversational 
style,  and  claims  its  place  as  the  natural  complement  of  grammar,, 
just  as  reading  does  in  reference  to  observation ;  only  it  must  never  be' 
allowed  to  forget  that,  like  reading,  it  is  the  servant  and  not  the  master 
of  the  living  soul,  the  living  eye,  the  living  ear,  and  the  living  tongue. 

With  regard  to  Greek,  I  have  a  special  remark  to,  make  that  I 
hope  may  at  no  distant  period  bear  some  notable,  practical  fruit. 
Greek  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  a  dead  language.  This  is  a  gross  mis* 
take.  It  never  was,  and,  under  the  historical  influences  by  which  it 
has  been  transmitted  to  our  times,  never  could  have  been,  a  dead 
language.  As  a  living  language  it  has  a  right  to  be  treated  as  Italian^ 
French,  and  German  are,  according  to  the  historical  tradition  of  ita 
own  orthoepy  and  the  living  practice  of  the  living  members  of  the 
people  who  speak  it.  But  John  Bull  has  not  chosen  to  treat  the* 
Greeks  like  gentlemen  ;  he  supposes  them  not  to  exist,  and  treatsr 
their  language  as  a  clioice  classical  delicacy,  to  be  boiled  up  for  native* 
British  nurture,  with  the  seasoning  of  the  English  academical  soup. 
Latin  also,  the  majestic  organ  of  the  masculine  character  of  the^ 
Romans,  he  has  long  treated  in  this  way,  though  now  under  the* 
influence  of  a  learned  classical  philologer,  the  late  Professor  Monrc 
of  Cambridge,  he  is  beginning  to  be  more  than  half  ashamed  of  this 
barbarism.  But  if  his  Anglifled  Romdnos  for  Roviavmos,  and  his 
regina,  with  English  long  "i,"  for  regeenay  were  an  unpardonable 
offence  against  the  laws,  not  only  of  Latin,  but  of  European  and' 
Asiatic  vocalisation,  his  treatment  of  Greek  is  doubly  bad ;  for  it  not 
only  perverts  the  whole  vocalic  genius  of  that  noble  tongue,  but  it 
treats  the  accent,  though  standing  before  him  in  every  word  of  every 
Greek  book  which  he  uses,  as  non-existent,  and  without  ceremony 
says  ayaOoQ  instead  of  ayaOogj  according  both  to  the  markings  of  the 
Alexandrian  grammarians  250  years  before  Christ,  and  the  practice 
of  the  whole  Greek  people  from  Demosthenes  and  Plato,  through  that 
long  series  of  Byzantine  writers  to  Koraes,  Rangabe,  Bikelas,  and 
other  distinguished  writers  of  what  we  call  Modem  Greek;  though^ 
properly  speaking,  it  has  no  more  right  to  be  called  Modem  Greek 
than  the  English  of  the  present  day  has  to  be  called  Modem  English. 
It  is  merely  the  living  Greek  language  of  the  living  Greek  people,  as 
English  is  the  living  English  language  of  the  living  English  people. 
It  is  a  fashion  of  treating  the  noblest  language  which  our  schools 
have  transmitted  to  us  equally  contrary  to  the  principles  of  scien- 
tific philology,  the  comity  of  nations,  and  the  maxims  of  plain  comn^on- 
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eense.  The  true  way  to  make  young  Engllshmeu  and  ScotBmen 
familiar  with  Greek  would  be  to  send  them  to  the  land  where  it  is 
epokea,  to  Athens,  where,  in  converse  with  the  politicians,  literary 
and  commercial  men  of  that  beautiful  metropolis,  a  lad  of  common 
diligence  will  acquire  a  firmer  hold  of  the  language  of  Plato  and  the 
AposUe  Paul  in  five  months,  than  our  dainty  acholara  often  do  in  as 
many  years ;  and  this  is  a  consnmmation  which  I  piously  hope  that 
the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  by 
tiie  proposed  creation  of  an  annual  travelling  fellowgbipi  at  no  distant 
period  may  see  their  way  to  reidise. 

There  is  only  one  other  point,  of  no  small  importance  in  the  teaching 
of  languages,  on  which,  in  conclusion,  I  feel  myself  called  on  to  say  a 
word — viz.,  the  practical  bearing  on  school  education  of  the  science  of 
philology,  or  the  philosophy  of  language,  in  its  present  advanced 
etate*  A  knowledge  of  the  general  laws  of  comparative  philology  ^ 
will  enable  the  teacher  of  languages  to  bring  to  the  aid  of  the  mere 
memory,  so  dominant  in  the  acquisition  of  language,  four  powerful 
allies— dramatic  constraction,  intellectual  deduction,  imaginative  asso- 
ciation, and  historical  descent  That  the  dramatic  or  imitative  element 
has  worked  powerfully  in  the  formation  of  human  speech  will  be  plain 
enough  from  the  inspection  of  any  dictionary;  such  words  as  h'ash, 
Aincuh^  and  dash^  could  never  have  been  invented  to  signify  their  con- 
traries, the  outflow  of  smooth  and  fluid  and  gentle  forces.  Closely 
allied  to  the  vocal  expression  of  outward  forces  is  the  expression  of 
inward  feelings  by  the  same  medium ;  there  is  evidently  a  certain  dra- 
tnatic  propriety  in  the  words  gntan  and  howly  and  roar  and  whmzi^^  as 
«rocalIsing  the  inward  feelings  whose  presence  they  indicate.  Then 
when  expressions  of  the  simplest  form  are  created  in  this  fashion, 
the  teacher  can  show  how  a  fair  family  of  kindred  sounds  will 
grow  from  them  as  naturally  as  the  branches  from  the  stem,  the 
Jeaves  from  the  branches,  and  the  blossom  from  the  buds  of  the  tree* 
The  student  under  such  teaching  will  soon  learn  to  make  words  for 
^tiimself ;  to  know  beforehand  what  a  word  should  be,  that  according 
to  the  familiar  laws  of  the  language  aptly  expresses  a  certain  modifi- 
cation of  meaning  in  the  root ;  and  in  this  way  he  will  recognise  in 
what,  to  an  unexercised  learner  would  be  a  new  word,  merely  an  old 
familiar  term  in  a  new  attitude  or  with  a  new  dress.  So  much  for 
intellectual  deduction.  But  association  also  has  its  grand  field  in  the 
formation  of  a  rich  vocabulary,  as  any  one  may  see  in  the  comparison 
which  liea  at  the  root  of  all  words  transferred  from  their  primary 
physical  to  their  secondary  intellectual  significance ;  as  in  Greek 
nvtf^j}Ka^  I  sent  together,  icciraAa/i£aya»,  I  take  you  doifm»  and 
tirlaranQi,  I  stand  upon  it,  all  naturally  take  words  from  the  sphere 
of  casual  perception  to  express  an  analogous  holding  or  taking  of  the 
thing  by  an  intelligent  action  of  mind.  Then^  as  to  historical  descent^ 
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the  well-trained  stndent  will  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  how  an  elder 
in  an  old  Jewish  tribe  (Judges  viii.  14)  in  the  course  of  ages  gradually 
became  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  the  Scottish  Church,  and  how  the 
TTOTTTToc  or  kiud  old  grandfather  of  an  old  Greek  family  was  in  the  course 
of  ages  transformed  into  the  tyrannical  head  called  Pope  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  Rome.  Another  illustration  of  the  historical  significance 
of  language  may  be  taken  from  the  physical  world.  That  nose  of 
white  quartz  which  looks  out  from  the  granite  cairn  is  suddenly 
undermined  by  a  gush  of  violent  rain  from  the  south-west,  and  falls 
down,  shattered,  into  the  glen  ;  there  it  remains,  broken  into  count-* 
less  splinters,  and  washed  by  many  floods  for  long  years,  till  at  last  it 
is  borne  down  by  the  winter  waters  to  the  sea-shore,  and  there,  after 
many  summers'  bleaching,  is  gathered  up  by  a  few  rambling  school- 
girls as  smooth  white  pebbles.  This  is  exactly  what  takes  place  with 
language.  Partly  from  the  seductive  force  of  music,  partly  from 
whim  and  partly  from  pure  carelessness  and  loose  haste,  the  fibre  is 
taken  out  of  the  wood ;  and  so,  from  the  old  Greek  avyovj  which 
survives  in  the  English  egg,  you  have  the  softened  ovum  in  Latin,  the 
vocalised  wov  in  classical  Greek,  and  the  German  Ey.  In  the  same 
way,  the  Greek  Trarrip,  and  the  German  Vater^  and  the  English /a^A^r^ 
pass  by  a  regular  process  of  attrition  into  the  Gaelic  atJuir,  pro- 
nounced aicr, 

I  have  only  one  other  observation  to  make  on  the  utility  of  a 
knowledge  of  philological  science  in  the  practical  teaching  of 
languages,  and  it  is  this.  Whatever  disadvantages,  in  the  way  of 
natural  growth  and  self- expansion,  mixed  languages  may  lie  under  as 
compared  with  language  of  a  homogeneous  type,  like  the  primrose  that 
gems  the  meadow,  or  the  birch  that  graces  the  glen,  there  is  one 
point  of  superiority  which  belongs  to  a  mixed  language  specially  as 
such,  and  with  which,  in  this  respect,  no  most  perfect,  purely  original 
language  can  compete.  Wherever  the  speaker  of  a  mixed  language 
goes,  he  cannot  avoid  finding  part  of  his  own  familiar  stock  in  the 
new  acquaintance.  Now  English  is  in'  a  notable  degree  a  mixed 
language  in  this  sense,  being  made  up,  as  everybody  knows,  of 
Norman-French — that  is,  Gallicised  Latin — and  Anglo-Saxon,  or 
Teutonic,  with  no  scanty  enlargements  taken  directly  from  pure  Latin 
and  pure  Greek.  It  is  extremely  difficult  for  an  Englishman  to  speak,, 
even  in  common  colloquy,  a  single  sentence  without  using  some  word 
of  a  purely  Latin  physiognomy ;  and  in  the  higher  sphere  of  scientific- 
knowledge  and  literary  culture  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  an 
educated  man  to  avoid  using  terms  which,  to  a  linguistically  trained 
ear,  are  as  like  to  any  form  of  Teutonic  speech  as  the  temple  of 
Theseus  or  the  Parthenon  in  Athens  is  to  Durham  or  Peterborough 
Cathedral.  In  practice  the  accomplished  handler  of  our  mixed  tongue- 
will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  make  a  twofold  use  of  Greek  :  (1)  m 
giving   to   the   speakers   of  our   tongue  a  perfect  mastery  of  thttt 
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'  higher  platform  of  the  laogaage  which,  for  many  purposes,  fchey  cannot 
avoid  using ;  (2)  in  giving  instruction  in  Greek  to  a  people  who  can 
easily  be  made  to  understand  that,  in  learning  the  language  of  Plato 
and  St,  Paul,  they  are  only  restoriog  to  an  esteemed  classical  friend 
the  complete  grace  of  the  vesture  of  which  the  vulgar  English  tongue 
had  only  known  to  appropriate  a  part.  In  reference  to  the  first 
point  I  would  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  in  every  English 
school  above  the  very  lowest  platform  the  learner  should  be  made 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  Greek  letters,  a  matter  of  the  easiest 
acquisition,  in  such  fashion  as  to  be  able,  with  the  help  of  a 
dictionary,  to  find  out  the  significance  of  all  the  "  lang-nebbit  words  *' 
with  which  our  scientific  terminology  abounds.  And  in  addition  to 
this,  where  inclination  and  leisure  on  the  side  of  the  teacher  combine, 
it  might  be  of  great  service  in  a  country^  like  Scotland,  of  Bible- 
reading  Christians,  to  introduce  the  habit  of  learning  a  verse  of  the 
New  Testament  once  a  week  in  the  original  language. 

If  this  small  amount  of  rudimentary  Greek  were  made  a  necessary 
constituent  of  an  accomplished  English  training,  the  apt  scholar  would 
learn  with  satisfaction  that,  though  a  little  learning,  as  the  poet  has 
it,  is  a  dangerous  thing  in  the  hands  of  foU-grown  fools,  it  may  be  a 
very  useful  thing  in  the  hands  of  persons,  whether  young  or  old,  who 
know  how  to  use  it*  Then  as  to  the  other  point — viz,,  how  Greek 
is  to  be  used  in  making  a  young  Englishman  familiar,  at  the  first 
start,  with  the  conviction  that  he  already  knows  as  much  of  that 
noble  tongue  as  would  cover  some  three  or  four  columns  of  a  big^ 
folio  dictionary,  1  would  give  him  a  week  for  the  search  of  all  the 
ologics,  cracleSj  isms  and  tffvhu^  that  he  could  come  across,  and  then  I 
should  submit  them  to  a  public  dissection,  and  behold  with  pleasure 
how  the  young  philologer  would  stare.  What  an  array  !  Theology^ 
demonology,  anthropology,  apology,  philology,  amphibology,  geology, 
archaeology,  tautology,  theism,  atheism,  polytheism^  baptism,  schism, 
chrism,  archaaism,  logiCi  rhetoric,  grammar,  geography,  chemifitry^ 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  hydropathy,  mathematics,  physics,  therapeutic, 
antiseptic,  diagnosis,  bronchitis,  rhenmatism,  gastric,  pharmacy, 
homoDopathy,  endemic,  nomadic,  police,  politician,  church,  ecclesiastic,. 
synod,  oligarchy,  aristocracy,  monarchy,  bishop,  archbishop,  patriarch, 
monastery,  monk,  deacon,  presbyter,  architecture,  mausoleum,  necro- 
polis, necromancy,  maniac,  astronomy,  gastronomy,  orthodox, 
heterodox,  heretic,  cathedral,  idolatry,  mariolatry,  pope,  demon,  devil » 
dynasty,  demagogue,  dimity,  diabetes,  diaphragm,  dithyramb,  dactyL 
Here  are  already  more  than  half  a  hundred  Anglicised  Greek  words 
kicked  out  at  random  from  a  chance  memory,  which  when  he  hears 
well  may  the  happy  Hellenic  tyro  exclaim :  "  Greek  they  say  is  a 
difficalt  language,  but  only,  as  1  plainly  see  now,  to  those  who  are 
too  dnll,  throngh  a  thin  disguise,  to  greet  an  old  friond  in  his  true 
dross  and  his  native  attitude.'*  John  Stuart  Blacki£« 
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THE  publication  of  the  Report  of  the  ArchbishopB'  Committee  on 
January  7  unqaestionably  marks  a  great  stage  in  the  advance  of 
opinion  on  elementary  education  in  England,  and  will  probably  mark  a 
great  stage  in  the  advance  of  education  itself.  I  may  say  at  once  that 
it  seems  to  me  a  statesmanlike  Report,  worthy  of  men  like  Lord  Gross, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  Lord  Cranbrook,  Lord  Oranbome,  and  the  other 
experts  associated  with  them,  but  that  it  is  insulBSciently  worked  out, 
and  that  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  will  apply  in  many  individual 
cases.  In  the  following  paper  I  propose  to  bring  out  some  of  its 
incidental,  and  so  to  speak  undesigned,  merits,  as  well  as  indicate 
how  it  proposes  to  deal  with  the  present  educational  crisis.  It  must 
be  judged  not  by  its  ingenuity,  but  by  its  bearing  on  the  whole 
problem,  present  and  future,  of  elementary  education.  It  appears 
to  me  that  much  criticism  has  already  been  expended  on  it  before  it 
has  been  understood. 

In  order  that  general  readers  who  have  not  closely  followed  the 
course  of  events  in  education  may  estimate  rightly  both  the  nature 
of  the  crisis,  and  the  circumstances  which  have  brought  it  about,  as 
well  as  the  effect  of  the  proposals  contained  in  the  Report,  I  will 
very  briefly  summarise  the  history  of  elementary  education  in 
England. 

Previous  to  1808  there  was  no  organised  effort,  except  some 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  to  educate  the  children  of  the  labouring  classes.  In  1808 
this  work  was  begun  by  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  and 
three  years  later  by  the  National  Society,  which  was  originally  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  The  State, 
as  distinguished  firom  the  religious  bodies,  had  not   yet   begun  to 
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recognisd  the  right  of  the  people  to  education.  Ie  1833,  a  grant  of 
£20,000  a  year  was  made  to  asaiBt  elementary  edacation.  In  1839, 
this  graot  was  increased  to  £30,000  a  year,  and  the  first  Council  of 
Education  was  formed.  As  a  natural  conaequence  of  its  origin, 
elementary  education  was  frankly  and  universally  religions.  One  of 
the  earliest  minutes .  of  the  £rst  .  Com^mittoe  of  Council,  dated 
September  24th^  1839,  is  still^  nominally  the  guiding  principle  of 
national  legislation  on  education.  It  has  never  been  repudiated^ 
though  it  has  been  to  some  extent  ignored,  by  subsequent  legislation. 
**  No  plan  of  education  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  which  intoUectual 
instruction  is  not  subordinated  to  the  regulation  of  the  thoughts  and 
habits  of  the  children  by  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  revealed 
religion."  This  is  the  national  tradition,  and  represents,  I  believe,  a 
strong  national  conviction.  This  minute  corresponds  to  Section  24  of 
the  Prussian  Constitution  of  1850,  which  says  :  **  At  the  establishment 
of  public  elementary  schools  every  possible  regard  must  be  paid  to 
the  religious  circumstances  of  the  place  and  the  people/' 

Between  1839  and  1864  the  growth  of  schools  connected 
with  the  religious  bodies,  notably  the  Church  of  England,  Roman 
Catholics  and  Wealeyans,  was  very  rapid,  and  fairly  met  what  were 
then  considered  the  needs  of  the  population,  except  in  the  rapidly 
growing  towus-  The  cost  to  these  bodies  was  very  large.  The 
National  Society  tells  us  that  the  Church  of  England  in  particular 
has  spent  at  the  rate  of  £9000  a  week  for  eighty-three  years  on  the 
building  and  maintenance  of  schools,  besides  giving  sites.  But  some 
denominations  and  Secularists,  who  had  not  contributed  much  to 
school-building,  felt  the  need  of  protection  for  their  own  children  from 
prose lytism  in  schools  of  other  denominations,  and  in  1864  the  Con- 
science Clause  was  rightly  introduced,  under  which  any  child  could 
claim  exemption  from  religious  teaching. 

In  1870  it  became  plain  that  many  children  were  still  practically 
untaQghtp  and  that  the  task  of  supplying  schools  for  the  whole  popu- 
lation was  too  great  for  voluntary  effort,  and  the  School  Board  system 
was  introduced  to  supplement  the  Voluntary  system.  Finally,  in 
1891,  the  Assisted  Education  Act  was  passed,  which  practically  sub- 
fititntes  a  fee  grant  from  the  taxes  in  lieu  of  the  children's  pence,  and 
bas  freed  most  of  the  schools. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  children  attending  elementary  schoola 
in  England  and  Wales  has  been  phenomenal.  The  average  attend- 
ance in  1870  was  1,152,380;  and  in  1893  it  was  4,100,030.  The 
increase  is  partly  due  to  increased  population  ;  still  more  to  the  fact 
that  children  come  younger,  are  more  regular,  and  stay  longer  than 
they  did  ;   still  more»  perhaps,  to  the  compulsory  clauseB. 

We  fihall  get  the  best  general  view  of  the  present  educational 
position  of  different  classes  of  schools  by  looking  at  the  total  Govern- 
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ment   grants,  including  those    to    Evening    Schools    and    Training 
Colleges,  daring  the  year  ending  December  1893 : 

♦Schools  connected  with  the  Church  of  England       .        •  2,676,769  11  0 

British,  Undenominational  and  others     •         •        •        •  404,278  15  3 

Wesleyan 200,401  5  5 

Roman  Catholic      . 312,841  2  8 

Board  Schools 2,645,768  9  5 

These  figures  convey  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  to 
the  Imperial  Exchequer  now  involved. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  question  as  to  the  causes  which  have 
brought  on  what  I  have  described  as  an  educational  crisis,  and  which 
have  necessitated  an  entirely  fresh  departure. 

The  cause  is  not  the  demands,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  for 
increased  class-room  and  cloak-room  accommodation^  or  better  pro- 
vision in  other  respects.  That  is  of  the  nature  of  capital  expenditure, 
and  this  may  safely  be  left  to  voluntary  generosity.  Upwards  of 
half  a  million  sterling  has  been  in  this  way  recently  given  for  such 
purposes  by  Churchmen  alone. 

The  cause  is  of  a  different  kind.  It  is  that  the  Gkivemment  grant 
is  practically  stationary,  the  expenditure  continually  growing  and 
certain  to  grow,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  Assisted  Education 
Act  has  thrown  on  Voluntary  Sc&ools  in  the  North  of  England  a  great 
additional  expense.  Simultaneously,  it  must  be  added,  some  School 
Boards  have  assumed  a  somewhat  aggressive  attitude,  which  has  pro- 
voked the  reaction  observable  throughout  the  country,  in  favour  of  the 
Moderates  and  the  Voluntary  Schools,  on  the  grounds  of  economy,  of 
religious  liberty,  and  of  religious  education. 

The  expenditure  grows  for  many  reasons.  The  cost  of  the  staff 
has  materially  increased  ;  and  salaries  will  continue  to  rise  as  long  as 
there  is  competition  between  Schcol  Boards  and  Voluntary  Schools^ 
and  the  expenditure  of  School  Boards  is  unlimited.  Moreover,  the 
demand  for  higher  qualifications  in  teachers  is  increasing.  Mom 
trained  and  certificated  teachers  are  employed  than  formerly ;  and 
each  teacher  counts  on  the  staff  for  fewer  children.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  such  changes  are  on  the  whole  desirable.  It  is  an  Imperial 
question  of  the  first  importance  that  our  teachers  should  be  fblly 
competent  for  their  work,  and  that  the  inducement  to  enter  the 
profession  should  be  sufficient  to  keep  up  an  aknple  supply  of  highly 
qualified  teachers. 

Again  there  is  an  increase  of  expense  arising  from  large  buildings. 
The  cost  of  insurance,  maintenance,  heating,  lighting,  cleaning,  ib 
increased  with  every  improvement  of  the  buildings,  and  every  rise  of 
the  standard  of  requirement  in  these  respects. 

In  the  cost  of  school  furniture  also,  and  apparatus  and  books,  there 

*  '<  Beport  of  Committee  of  Ooimoil  on  Education  for  the  year  1S93-4,''  p.  714. 
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is  a  marked  increase.  Better  school  desks  and  blackboards  are  used ; 
better  maps  and  models  provided  ;  better  reading-books  and  more 
stationery  have  to  be  supplied,  for  under  the  Act  of  1891  it  appears 
that  thoDgh  the  managers  are  not  formally  obliged  to  supply  books, 
yet  the  parents  cannot  be  required  to  pay  for  any  book  their  children 
use  in  school.  There  is  an  increased  cost  in  providing  *'  varied  occu- 
pations" for  infants,  and  for  the  lower  standards;  some  gymnastic 
apparatus,  a  pianOi  museum  cases  for  object  lessons,  drawing  models, 
and  pictores,  must  all  be  taken  into  account.  And  all  of  these 
expenses  are  more  likely  to  increase  than  to  diminish,  and  in  all  of 
them  there  is  an  element  of  competition  within  School  Board  areas  ; 
a  competition  which  has  its  dangers  as  well  its  advantages. 

The  Assisted  Education  Act  of  1891  helped  to  precipitate  the  crisis. 
It  offered  a  fee  grant  of  10s.  per  child  where  the  school-fees  were 
remitted  ;  and  this  is  the  equivalent  of  dd.  a  week  for  forty  weeks  in 
the  year.  But^  throughout  the  manufacturing  districts,  fees  in  excess 
of  3</.  were  willingly  paid,  and  were  usually  paid  for  forty-five  weeks. 
So  that  schools  freed  under  the  Act  sufiTered  a  loss  amounting  often 
to  1*,  or  2jf.  a  head. 

It  is,  therefore,  this  persistent  and  inevitable  increase  of  school 
expenditure,  partly  competitive,  partly  in  pursuit  of  higher  efficiency, 
io  presence  of  a  fixed  annual  grant  from  Government,  and  of  a  fee 
grant  less,  in  certain  districts^  than  an  equivalent  to  the  school-fees 
it  was  meant  to  replace,  aggravated  by  the  simultaneous  demand  for 
firesb  capital  outlay  on  the  buildings,  that  has  produced  a  very  serious 
crisis,  in  which  action  cannot  longer  be  safely  postponed. 

But,  besides  the  increase  of  expense,  there  are  other  conaiderationa 
which  make  the  present  position  of  Voluntary  Schools  unsatisfactory^ 
both  to  their  managers  and  to  the  country. 

The  organisation  of  a  School  Board,  and  its  unlimited  command 
of  funds,  enables  it  to  supply  manual  training,  laundry  work,  science 
and  art  teaching,  and  to  advance  into  the  region  of  secondary  and 
technical  education,  and  will  no  doubt  enable  it  to  give  such  physical 
training  and  medical  supervision  as  will  be  thought  an  essential  when 
our  ideas  on  elementary  national  education  are  more  advanced.  A 
School  Board  can  not  only  provide  special  instruction  for  its  pupil 
teachers,  but  can  aSord  to  duplicate  its  staff  of  such  teachers,*  and  thus 
give  them  full  leisure  for  private  study  ;  it  can  afford  to  have 
"  supply  **  teachers  to  take  the  place  of  temporary  absentees.  From 
anch  additional  canses  as  these  the  competition  of  the  present  dual 
system  has  given  rise  to  a  serious  inequality  in  some  of  the  material 
advantages  offered  both  to  teachers  and  scholars  in  the  two  classes  of 

*  If  the  Department  would  recogm^e  two  pupil  teachers,  each  workiog  half  time 
in  achool  and  half  time  in  ceDtral  classefi,  as  equivalent  to  one  popil  teacher,  the 
cUffionltf  of  proper]  J  educating  pupil  teachers  in  voluntary  schoola  would  be  dlmiaisbed. 
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schools ;  and  it  has  placed  the  Volantary  Schools  in  an  anomalous 
position.  After  the  efforts  of  nearly  a  century  in  the  cause  of  popular 
education,  and  retaining  the  same  enthusiasm  and  desire  for  its 
improvement)  the  religious  bodies  are  now,  with  some  plausibility, 
actually  represented  as  the  backward  party,  the  party  of  petty  econo- 
mies, the  retardataires  of  education.  The  most  remarkable  feature 
of  the  case  is  that,  in  spite  of  all  these  manifest  material  and  pecu- 
niary disadvantages,  the  Voluntary  Schools  are  so  very  nearly  equal 
to  the  Board  Schools  in  the  grants  they  earn,  and  are  better  liked  by 
so  many  parents.  This  result  is  due  mainly  to  the  personal  influence 
and  associations  in  these  schools,  and  the  care  for  the  children's  real 
welfare  during  and  after  school  years.  There  are  some  elements  in 
education  which  cannot  be  achieved  by  a  Board  and  its  clerk,  and 
parents  appreciate  them.  Nevertheless,  it  is  felt  to  be  unfair  to  the 
voluntary  system  that  it  should  be  handicapped  by  inferior  appliances 
and  stunted  finance. 

What  then  is  the  question  really  at  stake  ?  It  is  nothing  less 
than  this :  the  country  has  now  to  make  up  its  mind  whether  it  wishes 
to  see  the  disappearance  of  a  very  large  number  of  Voluntary  Schools, 
and  a  great  extension  of  the  School  Board  system.  If  nothing  is 
done,  this  is  the  inevitable  consequence.  This  is  the  first  result  at 
which  the  Committee  has  arrived ;  and  it  is  no  novel  result.  Some 
of  us  knew  it  before.  Shall  something  be  done  ?  and  what?  The 
consequences  of  this  decision  will  be  very  momentous  and  far- 
reaching. 

The  financial  saving  to  the  country  due  to  the  Voluntary  system 
has  often  been  pointed  out.  The  building,  maintenance  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Voluntary  Schools  save  the  rates  a  very  large  sum.  On 
this  aspect  of  the  question  I  do  not  intend  to  speak.  It  is  well  worth 
thoroughly  working  out. 

The  educational  consequences  of  a  sacrifice  of  the  Voluntary  Schools 
are  less  obvious,  but  are  of  even  greater  importance.  There  would 
be  a  very  serious  loss  in  excluding  from  taking  an  interest  in 
Elementary  Schools  such  persons  as  now  constitute  the  managers 
of  Voluntary  Sdbools.  The  personal  interest  taken  in  the  children, 
the  link  of  friendship  to  teachers  and  children,  is  an  educational 
6timulns  and  infiuence,  as  well  as  a  moral  power  in  the  country.  It 
is  educational  death  when  school  work  becomes  a  mere  business  con- 
ducted by  a  clerk.  In  view  of  the  inevitable  developments  in  our 
whole  conception  of  national  responsibility  to  the  young,  a  conception 
at  present  both  rudimentary  and  exceptional,  it  would  be  most  un- 
statesmanlike  to  exclude  personal  influences  in  schools  by  making  the 
Board  system  predominant. 

Then,  also,  the  religious  and  moral  results  of  such  a  change  are 
obvious,  certain,  and  of  the  gravest  kind. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  the  religioas  character  of  th& 
^profession  under  a  universal,  or  largely  extended,  School  Board  system* 
At  present  the  whole  profeaalon  has  a  distinctly  religious  character, 
frooi  the  traditions  under  which  it  has  grown  np,  the  continued 
influence  of  the  religious  bodies,  and  the  training  of  its  teachers. 
Host  of  the  teachers  are  well  instructed  in  the  Bible,  and  trained  m 
a  religious  atmosphere.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  however  well- 
disposed  the  majority  on  a  School  Board  may,  from  time  to  time,  be 
tovrards  religious  teaching,  it  is  legally  impossible  to  have  any  religious 
test  or  qualification  for  teachers,  or  to  demand  at  any  stage  any 
instruction  of  the  teachers  in  the  Bible.  Moreover,  with  the  Voluntary 
Schools  would  disappear  the  denominational  training  colleges — which 
the  secularist  party  are  already  threatening — and  with  them  disappears 
the  last  possibility  of  maintaining  Biblical  teaching  in  schools.  On 
these  grounds,  no  one,  I  suppose,  seriously  doabts  that  a  universal 
School  Board  system  mast  issue  in  secular  schools,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  because  no  self-respecting  and  trained  teacher  will  teach  what 
he  does  not  profess  to  know.* 

Nor  may  one  reasonably  hope  that  the  religious  character  of  the 
teaching  profession,  and  the  sense  of  responsibility  of  the  teachers  for 
forming  the  habits  and  principles  of  the  children,  can  survive  the 
divorce  of  their  profession  in  all  its  stages  from  religious  influence. 
Keligious  teaching  is  possible  now,  and  may  be  good,  in  Board 
Schools  ;  but  this  is  the  result  of  the  total  character  impressed  on  the 
profession  by  its  connection  with  religious  bodies,  and  must  disappear 
with  that  connection. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  crisis  means  this, 
that  unless  something  considerable  is  done  soon  to  restore  the  balance 
between^  Voluntary  and  Board  Schools  the  country  will  find  itself 
committed  to  a  great  extension  of  the  School  Board  system  and  ulti- 
mate  secularism,  with  such  financial,  educational  and  religious  con- 
sequences as  I  have  described.  No  one  who  knows  anything  of  the 
school  systems  in  France  or  the  United  States,  and  their  social 
results,  will  view  this  issue  with  equanimity,  or  will  appeal  to  thorn 
as  a  justification  for  aiming  at  secularism.  No  one  who  knows  any- 
thing of  the  school  system  in  Germany  will  think  that  this  issue  is 
inevitable. 

The  other  alternative  is  to  face  the  question,  and  decide  that  the 
Voluntary  Schools  shall  be  maintained,  and  give  them  in  the  first 
place  security,  and  in  the  next  place  such  a  degree  of  assktance  as 
they  need. 

If  this  latter  alternative  is  adopted,  it  is  plain  that  such  aid  must 
come  from  the  rates  or  the  taxes.     It  is  at  this  point  that  schemes 

•  This  hft«  been  ilhistratcd  by  the  impoMibility  of  reverting  from  sccnlaiiim  in  the 
schools  of  the  colony  of  Vicloria  :  the  teacbera  objected. 
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diverge :  and  schemes  have  not  been  few.     I  do  not  propose  to  review 
them  in  detail,  but  to  bring  out  some  general  considerations. 

In  favour  of  applying  to  the  rates  there  is,  first,  a  very  weighty 
reason  in  the  obvious  injustice  of  the  present  system.  The  members 
of  religious  bodies  pay  their  rates  for  Board  Schools,  and  have  to 
subscribe  also  to  support  their  own  schools.  The  injustice  is  closely 
analogous  to  that  of  the  old  grievance  of  Dissenters.  Dissenters 
had  to  pay  Church  rates  to  maintain  the  church,  and  had  to  subscribe 
as  well  to  build  and  suppoH  their  own  chapels.  It  was  a  real 
grievance.  It  was  no  reply  to  say,  '^  You  can  come  to  church  if  you 
will ;  you  can  be  elected  on  the  vestry  : "  they  did  not  want  to  come 
to  church.  They  could  not  turn  the  church  into  a  chapel.  It  is  no 
answer  to  religious  bodies  to  say,  ''  You  can  send  your  children  to 
Board  Schools  :  you  can  be  on  the  School  Board."  We  cannot  make 
the  Board  Schools  give  the  religious  teaching  we  want.  There  is 
secondly  an  advantage,  if  it  could  be  secured  by  rate-aid,  in  so  con- 
necting all  the  schools  in  a  School  Board  area  as  to  get  rid  of  all 
the  vexatious  rivalries  and  the  extravagances  incident  to  the  present 
dual  system.  And  but  for  religious  jealousies  of  an  unworthy  kind  this 
would  present  no  serious  difficulty.  It  only  requires  the  frank  recog- 
nition of  perfect  religious  liberty. 

But  it  seemed  impossible  to  the  Committee,  as  a  whole,  to  secure 
either  of  these  manifest  advantages  without  running  a  great  risk  of 
sacrificing  the  very  raison  (TStre  of  the  Voluntary  Schools  and  losing 
the  schools  irrecoverably.  No  plan  has  been  proposed  which  secures 
at  once  such  unity  of  system  and  control  as  shall  prevent  friction  and 
waste^  and  such  duality  as  shall  secure  independence  and  reality  in 
religious  teaching  and  personal  influence  in  the  Voluntary  Schools. 
A  School  Board  could  scarcely  demand  less  than  a  voice,  whicji  might 
become  a  paramount  voice,  in  the  appointment  of  teachers;  and 
Voluntary  Schools  could  not  grant  this  without  selfnstultification. 
There  is  no  distrust  of  the  people  shown  in  this  statement.  It  is  the 
very  conscientiousness  of  the  people  which  would  prevent  any  recogni- 
tion by  the  Board  of  religious  qualifications,  even  though  tiiey  desire 
such  recognition.  No  doubt^  if  Parliament  deliberately  prefers  rate- 
aid  on  other  grounds,  such  security  could  be  given,  and  the  dualism 
much  diminished.  The  Roman  Catholic  scheme  for  rate-aid  has  some 
excellent  points.  But  no  scheme  for  rate-aid  has  yet  commanded 
general  assent. 

Moreover^  there  are  very  serious  reasons  of  another  kind  against 
going  to  the  rates.  These  are  reasons  of  a  political  nature.  I  do 
not  refer  to  the  tendency  to  run  School  Board  elections,  and  shape 
School  Board  policy,  on  political  lines,  nor  only  to  the  serious  danger 
to  many  towns  arising  from  muuicipal  extravagance  and  indebtedness. 
Bat  I  refer  to  the  fact,  that  to  throw  the  cost  of  education  to  an 
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increased  extent  on  the  rates  involves  special  injastice.  Country 
dlBtricts  are  driving  the  people  more  and  more  into  the  towns,  and  are 
thns  increasing  town  rates^  and  making  them  more  unequal.  More- 
over, a  large  share  of  the  wealth  even  of  the  towns  escapes  paying 
rates.  Precisely  those  industries  on  which  the  welfare  of  the  towns 
depends,  and  those  classes  which  cannot  avoid  residing  in  the  towns 
are  heavily  rated,  while  the  wealthier  class  which  retires  every  night 
to  the  anbarbs,  and  the  man  who,  as  Bismarck  says,  **  sits  in  his 
chair  and  cots  coupons,**  escape  altogether.  But  they  cannot  escape 
taxes.  Now  if  there  is  anythiog  that  is  national  in  its  obligation  it 
is  elementary  education  :  on  this  account  it  Is  desirable  to  relieve 
education  rates  rather  than  to  increase  them* 

But  there  is  another  grave  political  objection  to  rate-aid.  It  might 
easily  come  to  be  the  crucial  question  at  a  School  Board  election 
whether  or  not  some  change,  affecting  what  the  teachers  regarded  as 
their  interests,  should  be  effected.  Now,  some  recent  elections  have 
ahown  how  great  the  influence  of  the  teachers  may  be  when  they  act 
together.  It  seems  to  be  distinctly  desirable  that  they  should  b© 
shielded  from  the  temptation,  and  the  certain  imputation,  of  being 
interested  in  an  election  from  purely  pecaniary  or  personal  motives. 

The  political  and  educational  advantages  are  on  the  side  of  urging 
an  increased  Imperial  grant  to  all  schools,  and  this  is,  therefore,  the 
alternative  which  the  Archbishops*  Committee  proposes  for  the  con» 
Btderation  of  the  nation.  No  doubt  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
will  be  hard  to  convince ;  but  the  supporters  of  the  proposal  will  be 
able  to  appeal  to  the  tendency  of  recent  educational  legislation  to 
relieve  the  burden  on  local  resources  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial 
Exchequer  as  is  shown  by  the  grant  for  technical  education,  and  the 
fee  grant. 

The  proposal,  however,  does  not  take  the  form  of  an  increased  annnal 
grant  per  head,  except  as  a  mere  temporary  matter  (though  this  is  of 
much  and  immediate  importance),  but  rests  on  a  clear  and  broad 
principle.  It  is  that  the  Imperial  Government,  through  the  Educa* 
tion  Department,  fihoifid  take  mi  itself  the  dutij  of  maintainituj  the 
€ni%rt  Hafi  of  it^chtrs^  allowing  neither  Scltool  Board  nor  Volunturu 
mfiruttftm  to  add  to  or  diminish  the  ff ranis  so  math  for  salaries. 

This  plan  has  the  obvious  merit  of  extreme  simplicity.  It  could 
be  carried  into  effect  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  consisting  of  a  single 
clause.  It  has  the  precedent,  surely  one  of  the  highest  importance, 
of  Ireland,  in  which  country  about  95  per  cent,  of  the  teachers 
iilary  is  paid  to  him  direct  from  an  annual  Parliamentary  grant  and 
the  Onstoms  and  Excise  grant.  With  the  example  of  Ireland  before 
our  eyes  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  general  working  of  the  system, 
la  that  country  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  cost  of  education  is 
lionie  by  the  Imperial   Exchecjuer,     This  will   be  understood  from 
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the  following  figures,  taken  from  a  paper  published  in  the  Times  in 
November  last.     The  percentage  of  cost  borne  locally  is : 


In  English  Board  Schools 

„       Voluntary  Schools 
,  Scotch  Public  Schools 
,         „      Voluntary  Schools 
,  Irish  Schools 


42  % 
24  % 
32  % 
80  % 

7  % 


Reserving  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  the  financial  oonse* 
quences  of  this  proposal,  I  will  point  out  some  of  its  incidental 
advantages,  and  some  of  the  obvious  modifications  of  it  that  may 
illustrate  its  actual  working. 

If  the  objection  is  raised,  and  is  considered  valid,  that  under  this 
system  the  taxpayers^  money  would  be  used  to  pay  teachers  for  giving- 
denominational  religious  instruction,  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  arrange 
that  in  schools  in  which  the  teachers  were  employed  to  teach  any  de- 
nominational formularies,  a  share  of  the  salaries  corresponding  to 
the  time  so  employed  should  be  paid  to  the  Department  by  the  deno- 
mination. 

But  though  this  is  possible^  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  quite  just. 
The  Voluntary  Schools  supply  the  buildings  and  the  management, 
and  this  contribution  covers  three  or  four  times  over  the  cost  of  such 
denominational  instruction. 

Hence  one  advantage  of  the  scheme  is  that  it  raises  no  ''  religiouGP 
difficulty/'  except  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  all  reli- 
gious education,  and  to  all  that  facilitates  it. 

Another  advantage  is  that  it  gives  security  to  the  teachers  as 
regards  their  tenure.  The  scheme  lends  itself  to  an  arrangement  by 
which  agreements  on  appointment  should  be  made  between  managers 
and  teachers,  and  dismissal  could  only  be  efiected  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  agreement^  or  with  the  approval  of  the  Department 
for  other  grave  reasons.  This  is  exactly  the  security  which  the 
teachers  need  in  public  as  well  as  in  elementary  schools. 

A  third  and  very  great  advantage  is  that  it  removes  all  difficulties 
from  establishing  a  pension  scheme.  On  this  question  a  Parliamentary 
Committee  reported  on  May  27,  1892.  When  all  the  salaries  are 
fixed  according  to  scale  by  the  Department,  contributions  may  be 
deducted  at  a  uniform  rate,  as  in  other  branches  of  the  public  service,, 
to  form  a  Pension  Fund.  Probably  nothing  will  so  contribute  ta 
the  security  and  dignity,  and  therefore  to  the  attractions,  of  the 
teaching  profession  as  this.  Teachers  will  not  fail  to  notice  that 
this,  and  this  alone,  will  secure  a  steady  and  calculable  flow  o? 
promotion. 

A  fourth  advantage  is  that  it  deals  finally  with  the  difficulty 
sometimes  raised  by  the  employment  of  teachers  in  Voluntary  Schools 
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^m  organists,  or  in  other  capacities.  No  Buch  emplojmont  could  be 
recognised  in  anj  agreement  sanctioned  by  the  Department  Pro- 
bably not  less  volantary  Church  work  woald  be  done  by  teachers 
than  is  done  at  present,  but  it  would  be  always  a  willing  instead  of, 
as  it  is  now  sometimes,  an  unwilling  and  grodged  gift. 

Again,  it  secures,  subject  to  the  existence  of  a  supply^  a  properly 
paid  and  soitable  staff  in  every  school ;  it  would  give  a  clear  prospect 
to  every  teacher  who  enters  the  profession ;  a  strong  inducement  to 
become  certificated  and  trained :  a  slow  rise  of  salary  by  seniority 
^lone  ;  a  farther  rise  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  post  held ; 
a  good  salary  for  **  class  "  masters  ;  a  stimulus  to  qualify  for  higher 
jx)st8 ;  and  a  pension  at  the  close  of  long  service.  The  whole  dignity 
tand  status  of  the  profession  are  at  once  raised,  and  the  profession 
would  be  sought  by  persons  of  a  somewhat  more  liberal  education 
than  is  usually  the  case  at  present. 

Lastly,  it  puts  an  end  to  the  system  of  annual  grants,  with  its 
Tezatious  limitations^  its  more  vexatious  variations^  aud  its  most 
damaging  influence  on  education*  The  gradual  progress  of  edncar 
tional  legislation  since  1861  has  been  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  time 
to  take  one  more  and  final  step.  I  am  sure  that  very  few  people 
realise  how  seriously  elementary  education  is  harassed  and  injured 
by  the  present  grant  system.  Elementary  education  is  influenced  to 
a  very  undesirable  extent  by  the  consideratioo,  *^  What  will  pay 
best  ?  **  Schools  are  compared  by  the  amounts  they  can  earn ; 
teachers  are  compared  by  the  number  of  shillings  they  can  make  their 
children  earn.  It  is  assumed  that  merit  and  earning  power  corre- 
apond.  The  ability  and  energy  of  the  teacher  are  directed  to  this 
object,  and  the  children  know  it.  One  result  is  that  so  many  children 
practically  forget  how  to  read  very  soon  after  they  leave  school.  The 
teachers  cannot  aflbrd  to  give  the  children  time  for  reading,  so  as  to 
make  it  a  pleasure :  it  would  not  pay.  The  time-table  is  worked  out 
by  minutes.      It  is  **  education  in  a  hurry*" 

No  circular  from  the  Department,  and  no  influence  from  teachers 
and  managers  who  know  what  education  is,  can  counteract  the 
mercenary  and  degrading  influence  of  the  money-dangling  system. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  English  educational  system. 
If  our  education  is  less  intelligent,  less  durable,  less  thoughtful  than 
it  is  in  other  countries,  this  is  the  chief  caase.  In  every  other 
country,  I  believe,  teachers  am  carefully  trained,  and  their  work  is 
inspected  and  reported  on.  They  are  supervised,  but  trusted.  I  am 
an  old  public  schoolmaster,  and  I  think  with  horror  of  what  Rogby 
«r  Clifton  might  become  under  such  a  system.  Efficiency  is  sure  to  be 
recognised  and  lead  to  promotion;  incompetence  is  sure  to  be  weeded 
out.  There  will  be  no  slackening  in  the  real  motives  for  eflbrt. 
Uoreover,  it  is  now  the  children  that  sufier  if  a  teacher  is  more  coa- 
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scientions  and  less  immediately  successful,  for  a  smaller  grant  mean9 
less  money  for  all  the  accessories  of  education.  It  is  no  slight  merit 
in  the  scheme  of  the  Archbishops'  Committee  that  it  makes  it  easy 
to  get  rid  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  evils  that  now  paralyse  elementary 
education. 

I  may  add  here,  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  that  the  scheme  leaves 
the  appointment  of  teachers  in  the  same  hands  as  at  present ;  but  the 
number  of  teachers,  and  the  salaries  given,  would  be  fixed  by  the 
Department  according  to  a  definite  scale,  as  is  the  case  under  all  the 
large  School  Boards.     There  is  no  difficulty  in  this. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  financial  working  of  the  scheme, 
which  has  not  been  eixplained  in  the  Beport  of  the  Committee.  More 
than  one  method  of  working  it  is  possible,  and  the  following  remarks 
are  intended  to  be  illustrative  rather  than  explanatory  of  the 
Beport. 

The  financial  proposal  involves  (1)  a  transference  of  a  certain  share 
in  the  present  cost  of  education  from  the  rates  to  the  taxes ;  (2)  a 
grant  from  the  Treasury  of  some  increase  of  salaries  in  the  Voluntary 
Schools;  (3)  some  diminution  in  the  charges  for  maintenance  in 
Voluntary  Schools  that  now  fall  on  subscribers. 

I  proceed  to  calculate  these  amounts,  as  far  as  the  Blue  Book  enables 
me  to  do  so,  and  to  show  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  Treasury,  and  its 
distribution. 

Taking  the  figures  from  the  Report  for  1893—4  (pp.  xvi,  xvii)  the 
average  attendance,  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 1893,  in  Voluntary 
Schools  is  2,411,362  ;  the  cost  of  teaching  stafi*  is  £1  8s.  ^\d.  a  head  ; 
and  the  annual  grant  is  18s.  \\d,  a  head.  These  figures  give  for 
Voluntary  Day  Schools : 

Cost  of  teaching  staff   ...»     £3,458,797     7     4^ 
Amount  of  annual  grant       .         •        •        2,185,296  16     8 

Difference .        •        .         .     £1,273,500  11     IJ 

The  average  attendance  in  Board  Schools  was  1,688,668;  the  cost 
of  staff  £1  17s.  Q\d.i  the  grant  18s.  l\\d.  Hence  in  Board  Schools 
we  find : 

Cost  of  teaching  staff     .         •         .         .     £3,127,553  17     2 
Amount  of  annual  grant        •         ,         •       1,598,957  10     3 


Difference    .         .         *         .     £1,528,596     6  11 

And  the  total  annual  grants  made  in  that  year  to  both  classes  of 
schools,  for  4,100,030  children  in  average  attendance,  amounted  to 
£3,784,254  6s.  Qd. 
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If  we  assame  that,  when  regalated  by  a  Departmental  scale,  thd 
average  rate  of  salaries  will  be  a  mean  between  the  present  Board  and 
Voluntary  School  rates,  or  at  £1  12^.  lOirf.  a  head,  the  salaries  grant 
from  the  Treasury  would  amoant  to  £6,739,424  6.^.  3(/.  Bot  the 
-cost  of  the  present  staff,  as  shown  above,  is  £6,586,351  4^.  6^^/*  ;  and 
therefore  there  would  be,  on  this  hypothesis,  an  increase  of 
£153,073  Is-  %\d,  in  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  as  a  whole*  Since 
no  diminntion  is  likely  to  take  place  in  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the 
large  schools,  which  form  the  great  majority  of  existing  Board 
8choolf«,  and  are  the  prizes  of  the  profession,  this  increase 
epproximately  represents  the  immediate  pecuniary  benefit  to  teachers 
ta  Voluntary  Schools,  It  would  be  an  increase  of  about  4  per  cent, 
on  their  salaries,  or  at  the  rate  of  \s,  3Jri.  a  head  on  the  children  in 
arerage  attendance,  making  the  average  rate  per  head  for  payment 
of  teachers  in  Volontary  Schools,  many  of  which  are  very  small^ 
£1  9^.  11  \d,^  instead  of,  as  at  present,  £1  8^.  8if/.  This  represents  the 
absolute  increase  of  the  cost  of  elementary  education  under  the 
proposed  scheme.  All  the  rest  ia  a  shifting  from  one  shoulder  to 
another. 

Let  ns  next  consider  how  it  affects  the  Treasury*  The  new 
^cant  for  salaries  would  be  £6,739,424  6s.  8f/.,  and  the  present 
annual  grant  earned  by  children  is  £3,784,254  &s,  6d,y  indicating, 
as  it  would  seem,  the  very  large  increase  of  grant  from  the  Treasury 
of  £2,955,169  19a  S^rf,  But  from  this  there  will  be  heavy  de- 
•dactions. 

These  deductions  will  have  to  be  determined  by  the  maximum  of 
the  contributions  that  may  reasonably  be  expected  and  required  from 
the  supporters  of  Voluntary  Schools.  The  Archbishops'  Committee 
lightly  urges  on  the  subscribers  the  duty  of  supporting  their  schools. 

It  appears  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Voluntary  Schools  costs  on 
an  average  (p.  xvii)  £1  17^.  <H/i.  ahead,  of  which  at  present  £1  8s.  S^d, 
oonaists  in  the  salaries  of  teachers.  All  the  other  expenses  amount 
therefore  to  8$.  1  Od,  a  head,  for  insurance,  repairs,  cleaning,  heating, 
lighting,  farniture,  apparatus,  books,  and  sundries.  But  there  ia  no 
i^oubt  that  more  ought  to  be  spent  under  this  head.  In  the  Board 
Schools  the  corresponding  sum  is  lis.  Id,  The  proper  cost  of  main- 
tenance, independent  of  salaries,  may  be  taken  as  lU.  a  head.  This, 
<ien,  is  the  sum  that  has  to  be  met  in  Voluntary  Schools  by  the 
ohildren's  pence,  or  the  fee  grant,  supplemented  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tionB,  by  endowments  where  they  esdst,  aud  by  miscellaneous  receipts. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  something  may  be  returned  to  the  Trea- 
sury from  the  fee  grant. 

KThe  sums  raised  last  year  under  these  heads  (p,  xU)  as  arranged 
•  child  in  average  attendance  were ; 
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B.      d. 

Subflcribers 

6     84 

Children's  pence     . 

2   4 

Endowments 

1     3| 

Miscellaneous 

lOJ 

Fee  grant 

8   e 

19  ^ 


and  these,  together  with  the  annual  grant  of  18s.  \\d. ;  make  a 
total  of  £1  17s.  11(2.,  to  meet  the  average  coat  of  £1  175.  6^. ;  giving 
a  balance  of  ^\d. 

In  determining  the  amount  that  may  be  returned  to  the  Treasury 
from  the  fee  grant  we  must  remember  that  children's  pence  and  th» 
fee  grant  are  to  a  very  large  extent  alternatives,  and  that  a  larg& 
proportion  of  the  schools  are  already  free.  There  are  only  130  schools 
out  of  11,380  Voluntary  Schools  (p.  725)  which  do  not  receive  the  fee^ 
grant.  We  must  also  remember  that  endowments  are  not  available  for 
all  schools,  and  hence  the  scheme  must  plainly  be  adapted  to  unendowed 
schools  accepting  the  fee  grant.  The  scheme  must  be  tested  by  itfr 
elasticity  and  applicability  to  difficult  cases. 

And  there  is  a  further  point.  Under  the  head  of  miscellaneous* 
receipts,  which  are  credited  with  lOft^.,  is  included  the  South  Ken- 
sington drawing  grant,  and  the  sale  of  materials  and  books,  and  in 
some  cases  the  hire  of  the  schools.  Now  this  will  probably  be  generally 
regarded  as  a  good  opportunity  for  discontinuing  the  separate  drawings 
grants  from  South  Kensington,  since  all  other  special  grants  disappear. 
But  in  this  event  the  Treasury  will  be  relieved  of  about  £100,000 
a  year — I  have  not  the  exact  figures  at  hand— and  the  miscellaneoua 
receipts  of  the  schools  diminished  at  once  by  what  is  equivalent  to 
at  least  &d.  a  head  on  the  whole  number  of  children.  And  the  rest  of 
the  miscellaneous  receipts  are  diminishing  under  the  action  of  the 
Department  in  1893-9  i,  and  can  only  be  counted  on  in  poor  schoola 
for  a  sum  so  small  as  to  be  negUgible,  say,  one  farthing. 

We  can  now  compare  an  average  balance-sheet  of  a  Voluntary  and 
a  Board  School  under  the  present  and  the  proposed  systems : 

Present  average  balance-sheet  of  Voluntary  Schools  (p.  xli) : 


Or, 
Parliamentary  grant 
School-pence  and )     . 

fee  grant  j     . 

Endowments       • 
Drawing  and  1 

mificeUaneons  receipts/ 


£  8.    d, 

0  18    li 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 


2    44 
8    6 


3J 

6 

4! 


SnbBcribers 0    6    84 


£1  17  11 


Dr. 

Salaries  . 
Maintenance 


£   $.   d„ 

1    8    84 
0    8  10 


Balance  in  hand 


.    0    0    4t 
£1  17  111 


The  same  under  the  proposed  system  would  be : 
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Or. 
FarliamenUry  grant 
Fees  and  fee  grant    . 
Endowments 
Miscellaneons 
Snbscribers  . 


Present  Balance-sheet. 

Dr. 

Salaries  . 


£   $.  d, 

1     9  Hi 
0  10    0 
0     1     32 
0    0    Oi 
0    4    8 


Fee  grant  retamed 
Maintenance . 


£   *.  c/. 
1    9  Hi 
0    5    0 
0  11    0 


£2    5  Hi  £2    5  Hi 

in  which  it  will  be  observed  that  I  am  assuming  that  5^.  of  the  fe^ 
grant  is  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

The  corresponding  balance-sheets  of  Board  Schools  will  be : 


Present  Balance-sh^et, 


Or. 
Pariiamentarj  grant 
Rates      .      . 
School- pence 
Miscellaneons 
Endowments 
Fee  grant 


and 
rv. 

Parliamentary  grant 
Fee  grant  and  school 
Miscellaneons 
Endowments 
Rates 


£    *.  d. 

.     0  18  Hi  j 

.     0  19  9i  I 

.     0    0  8i  I 

.     0     1  1*  j 

.     0    0  0^  I 

0    8  7i  I 

£2     9  2i  ' 


Dr. 
Salaries  . 
Maintenance 


Balance  in  hand 


Balance-sheet  under  proposed  system. 


fees 


d, 

Oi 

0 

04 
Oi 
04 


Dr. 
Salaries 
Maintenance 
Fee  grant  returned 


£   $.  d, 
1  17    0^ 
0  11     I 


0     1     1} 
£2    9    21 


£  f.  d, 

1  17  Oi 

0  11  1 

0  5  0 


£2  13     1}  £2  13     H 

We  can  now  estimate  the  total  cost  to  the  Treasury,  and  the  ap- 
portionment of  its  relief  to  the  rates,  and  to  local  subscriptions,  and 
to  the  increase  of  salaries  and  expenditure  on  schools. 

By  our  last  result,  prior  to  deductions,  the  increase  of  the  Treasury 
grant  was  £2,955,170.  From  this  must  be  deducted  half  of  the  fee 
grant.  This,  for  the  year  ending  December  3lsf,  1893,  was  £2,122,196, 
and  the  half  of  this  is  £1,061,008.  Deducting  this  sum  the  total 
increase  of  the  Treasury  grant  is  £1,894,072  approximately.  (It  must 
be  noted  that  some  of  these  figures  are  for  the  year  ending  December 
31st,  1893,  others  for  that  ending  August  31st,  1893,  and  therefore 
exact  figures  cannot  be  given.) 

It  appears  from  the  above  balance-sheet  that  the  rates  will  be 
relieved  by  the  diflTerence  between  19s.  9|rf.  and  6s.  O^d.  or  13s.  9Jrf. 
on  1,688,668  children,  or  £1,162,718  5s.  Id. 

The  teachers'  salaries  in  Voluntary  Schools  will  be  augmented  by 
£153,073  Is.  9>\d,,  as  shown  above. 

The  increase  of  expense  arising  from  the  disappearance  of  school 
fees  in  Voluntary  Schools  is  the  excess  of  the  sum  of  2s.  A^d.  and 
8s.  &d.  over  10s.,  or  lOJd.  This  amounts  to  £105,497.  This  ia 
practically  an  increased  grant  from  the  Treasury  towards  freeing 
education. 
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The  dimination,  by  another  lO^c^.^  in  Voluntary  Schools,  and  \s.  Id 
in  Board  Schopls,  of  the  miscellaneous  receipts,  is  partly  an  actnal 
diminution  of  charge  on  the  Treasury  of  about  £100,000,  and  partly 
arises  from  freeing  books  and  stationery.  The  contribution  of  the 
Treasury  towards  this  element  of  free  education  cannot  be  exactly 
defined,  but  will  be  not  very  far  from  another  £100,000.  Lastly,  the 
diminution  of  subscriptions  from  Qs.  8^(2.  to  4^.  8^.  means  a  relief  to 
voluntary  subscriptions  of  about  £245,000.  These  amounts  together 
make  up  approximately  the  increase  in  the  Treasury  grant.  It  is  not 
possible,  for  the  reasons  given  above,  to  make  an  actual  balance. 

Two  or  three  more  remarks  must  still  be  made. 

The  relief  given  to  the  rates  by  this  proposal  is  so  large  that  this 
seems  an  opportunity  for  drawing  attention  to  the  compatibility  of  an 
important  item  in  the  scheme  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  with 
the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  the  Keport  of  the  Archbishops' 
Committee.  It  must  be  admitted  that  in  our  great  voluntary  town 
schools,  whether  Roman  Catholic,  or  Church  of  England,  or  Wesleyan^ 
a  subscription  list  of  4^.  8c{.  is  utterly  unattainable.  At  present  by  the 
self-denial  of  our  teachers,  and  by  a  rigid  economy  in  apparatus,  some 
schools  are  maintained  without  a  subscription  list ;  but  the  new  system 
would  require  the  subscriptions  to  meet  the  irreducible  item  of  heating 
and  lighting  and  other  expenses.  In  most  of  such  schools,  school-pence 
and  endowments  are  alike  out  of  the  question,  and  no  economy 
could  reduce  the  cost  of  maintenance  from  lis.  to  a  sum  within  the 
reach  of  the  managers.  It  would  seem  that  these  poor  large  schools 
in  the  School  Board  areas  of  large  to?nis,  deserve  the  same  special 
consideration  that  is  already  (Code  Art.  104-5)  given  to  the  small 
country  schools,  which  receive  a  special  grant  from  the  Treasury  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Department.  Now  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops 
propose  that  a  grant  in  lieu  of  rent  for  the  buildings  should  come 
from  the  rates,  where  there  is  a  School  Board.  They  ask  for  a  larger 
sum  than  is  necessary  if  the  Report  of  the  Archbishops'  Committee  is 
adopted  in  principle,  and  if  5^.  only  is  returned  from  the  fee  grant ; 
but  their  proposal  seems  to  me  well  adapted  to  meet  the  special 
need.  And  considering  that  the  cost  of  each  place  in  a  Board 
School  is  about  Ws.  per  annum,  which  falls  on  the  rates  to  which 
all  subscribe,  and  that  the  Voluntary  Schools  supply  such  places 
at  present  at  a  cost  of  nothing  to  the  rates,  it  seems  just  that  the 
rates  in  School  Board  districts  should,  under  similar  discretion,  con- 
tribute a  certain  sum,  such  as  2$.  6d.  a  head,  or  one  quarter  of  the 
rent  in  the  Board  Schools,  by  way  of  rent  for  school  places,  for  the 
children  in  average  attendance  in  Voluntary  Schools  within  their 
area.  This  makes  the  distinction,  so  necessary  to  be  drawn,  between 
Voluntary  Schools  in  School  Board  areas  and  Voluntary  Schools 
outside  them,  and  gives  relief  to  the  poorest  schools.     The  concession 
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of  SQch  a  clftim  would  do  something  to  satisfy  a  sense  of  justice 
which  demands  for  all  ratepayers  a  share  of  the  lates  they  pay ;  it 
would  at  once  diminish  the  feeling  of  opposition  on  the  part  of 
Churchmen  to  the  establishment  of  new  School  Boards,  and  perhaps 
do  scarcely  less  to  diminish,  in  some  places,  the  desire  to  establish 
them.  It  would  raise  no  reasonable  demand  for  local  control,  since 
the  grant  would  be  of  the  nature  of  rent,  on  receipt  of  certificate 
from  H.M.I,  that  the  buildings  were  in  proper  condition,  and  would 
oat  be  used  for  directly  educational  purposes,  or  to  pay  the  teachers, 

I  must  not  omit  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  great  importance  of 
the  first  of  the  farther  recommendations  of  the  Committee — that  the 
annual  grants  or  salaries  should  be  given,  and  continued  under  certain 
conditions,  to  **  new  schools  built  at  private  cost  where  the  Department 
is  satisfied  that  no  sufficient  provision  exists  for  children  for  whom 
the  school  is  intended,  regard  being  bad  to  the  religious  belief  of  the 
parents."  This  is  the  real  security  for  religious  liberty  for  all  deno- 
minations, and  would  remove  the  present  grievance,  which  presses  so 
hardly  on  Nonconformists  in  country  districts.  It  is  a  grievance  also  in 
towns,  that  no  religious  body  can  furnish  new  school  accommodation 
within  a  School  Board  area  without  obtaining  the  leave  of  the 
School  Board.  New  populations  spring  up,  churches  and  chapels 
may  be  built,  schools  for  the  middle  class  provided,  but  not  schools 
for  the  poor,  capable  of  receiving  a  Government  grant,  unless  the 
School  Board  permit.  This  is  a  class  inequality.  The  permission 
would  probably  have  little  effect,  unless,  from  the  pressure  of  religious 
difficulties  or  from  other  causes,  School  Boards  tended  to  become 
more  secular  and  aggressive  than  they  now  are;  but  such  a  per- 
misaion  would  be  a  complete  security  against  a  secularism  enforced 
in  any  locality  on  a  minority,  and  would  do  much  to  maintain  proper 
religious  teaching  in  Board  Schools.  Throughout  Germany  the  rights 
of  a  small  minority  to  have  a  separate  school  are  carefully  safe> 
guarded. 

The  other  recommendations  are  of  considerable  practical  import- 
ance, but  they  do  not  equally  appeal  to  broad  principles  of  general 
interest,  and  I  do  not,  thereforei  at  present  discuss  them. 

One  more  final  word. 

I  do  not  myself  believe  that  a  scheme  of  rate-aid  is  impossible 
if  the  country  resolves,  as  I  think  it  is  resolving,  that  Voluntary 
Schools  shall  be  put  so  thoroughly  on  a  par  with  Board  Schools  that 
elementary  education  shall  not  be  retarded  by  the  present  dualism. 
The  scheme  of  rate-aid  has  in  favour  of  its  principle  the  great  argu- 
ment of  justice.  But  if  any  scheme  of  rate-aid  is  to  win  general 
sapporti  in  face  of  the  present  rival  scheme,  it  must  show  more 
of  far-sighted  statesmanship  than  any  scheme  yet  before  the  public 
and  both  a  deeper  insight  into  the  causes  of  educational  failure  under 
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the  present  system,  and  a  clearer  vievr  as  to  their  remedies.  The 
present  rate-aid  schemes  do  little  more  than  attempt  to  remedy  financial 
injastice  to  Voluntary  Schools  within  School  Board  areas. 

How  incomplete  the  present  paper  is  I  am  well  aware.  I  have 
not  access  to  all  the  figures  I  need.  Any  scheme,  moreover,  has  to 
be  discussed  not  only,  as  I  have  done,  witJi  reference  to  averages  and 
totals,  but  with  regard  to  individual  schools  of  many  types ;  to  large 
town  schools  and  small  country  schools ;  to  schools  within  and  schools 
outside  School  Board  areas ;  to  infant  schools,  to  half-time  schools,  to 
higher-grade  schools.  The  discussion  of  a  great  Imperial  question 
like  this  has  hardly  begun.  But  I  may  venture  to  hope  that  I  have 
done  something  to  elucidate  the  great  possibilities  of  the  proposal, 
and  to  show  how  it  may  be  combined  with  rate-aid.  There  are 
•elements  in  the  financial  working  out  of  the  scheme  which  may  be 
adjusted  without  destroying  the  simplicity  of  the  scheme  or  cancelling 
its  advantages.  The  suggested  payment  for  the  time  spent  by 
teachers  on  denominational  formularies  is  one  such  element ;  the 
amount  returned  from  the  fee  grant  is  another  ;  the  rent-charge  pay- 
able out  of  rates  within  School  Board  areas  is  a  third ;  and  by  the 
adjustment  of  these,  and  by  facilitating  the  federation  of  schools,  it 
will  be  possible  at  once  to  require  great  voluntary  effort,  and  to 
relieve  the  pressure  where  it  cannot  be  borne,  in  large  and  poor 
Voluntary  Schools  within  School  Board  areas. 

Moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  besides  the  educational 
and  financial  considerations,  there  is  another,  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. There  must  be  security  for  the  parents,  that  in  places  where 
a  denominational  school  is  alone  available,  there  shall  be  given  in  it 
•such  religious  teaching  as  members  of  other  denominations  may 
reasonably  desire  for  their  children.  We  desire  religious  liberty  all 
•round,  and  not  only  for  ourselves. 

Because  the  Committee's  proposal  involves  so  many  considerations 
and  so  many  principles  it  is  certain  that  it  cannot  be  adopted  at  once  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  of  all  the  more  urgency,  that,  in  face  of  increasing 
expenses  and  diminishing  income,  the  temporary  recommendation  of  the 
Committee,  that  the  178.  Qd,  limit  should  be  altered,  shall  be  carried  out 
as  soon  as  possible,  inasmuch  as  if  much  delay  takes  place,  there  may  be 
in  the  School  Board  areas  of  our  great  towns  but  few  Voluntary  Schools 
left  to  preserve. 

James  M.  Wilson. 
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I  HAVE  no  reason  to  complaia  of  the  reception  accorded  to  my 
'*  Plea  for  Deliberation/'  The  first  aim  of  one  who  pleads  is 
to  obtain  a  hearing,  and  that  I  have  had  in  large  measure.  It  is 
Irae  that  the  notices  La  the  public  Frees  have  rarely  indicated  that 
the  writers  are  actually  converts  to  the  procedure  which  I  have  been 
aupposed  to  advocate,  but  they  have  shown  that  the  advantages  of 
the  policy  have  been  weighed,  and  they  express  clearly  the  objections 
that  can  be  raised  to  it.  •  Even  potting  aside  all  consideration  of  the 
great  personal  courtesy  which  has  characterised  them,  and  regarding 
only  their  bearing  on  the  cause  I  have  at  heart,  I  should  be  hard  to 
please  if  I  were  not  satisfied*  To  me  they  were  especially  welcome, 
for  I  had  no  desire  to  make  sudden  converts.  I  regard  the  matter 
as  one  upon  which  we  ought  to  act  only  after  mature  deliberation, 
and  a  thoughtless  acceptance  of  any  line  of  action,  even  that  which  I 
advocate,  would  please  me  less  than  to  feel  assured  that  the  party 
was  determined  to  act  only  with  that  degree  of  caution  which  is 
commensnrate  with  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  the  case. 

I  am  not  dismayed  by  the  objections  themselves.  The  moat 
weighty  among  thein  is  due  to  a  misunderatanding  for  which  I  must 
hold  myself  responsible,  seeing  that  so  many  and  so  able  critics  have 
almost  without  exception  taken  the  same  view  of  my  intentions,  I 
have  been  supposed  to  suggest  that  we  should  forthwith  bring  in 
(our  Home  Rule  Bills,  and  fight  them  through  as  a  group  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  Home  Kule  all  round.  This  was  not  my  meaning*  On 
the  contrary,  my  main  object  was  to  induce  the  party  to  continue  in 
the  course  which  it  has  been  following  for  the  last  eight  years,  and 
to  keep  Irish  Home  liule  in  the  first  place  in  its  programme.  But 
I  wished  it  to  be  viewed  from  a  dlfierent  standpoint,    and   to  be 
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regarded  not  only  as  an  act  of  justice  to  Ireland  but  as  the  pioneer 
step  in  a  policy  which  will  deliver  the  whole  kingdom  from  the 
domination  of  the  House  of  Lords.     The  battle  must  be  fought  on 
Irish  Home  Rule,  and  on  that  alone,  but  no   longer  as  a  question 
which  relates  only  to  Ireland,  but  as  one  in  which  we  all  have  a 
direct  personal  interest.     I  do  not  wish  at  this  moment  to  add  to 
our  measures  but  to  our  motives.     The  mainspring  of  my  appeal  was 
to   prevent    our   increasing  our  programme  by  an    addition  which 
would  be  wellnigh  as  large  as  all  the  rest  put  together.     To  this 
end  I  strove  to  show  that  no  direct  attack  upon  the  House  of  Lords 
was  needed  if  we  were  prepared  to  persevere  with  Home  Bule.     In 
a  time  of  difficulty  like  the  present,  when  the  Liberal  party  finds 
itself  opposed  by  all  the  wealth  of  the  country,  backed  up  by  the  ill- 
omened  alliance  between  the  supporters  of  drink  and  the  supporters 
of  ecclesiastical  establishments,  when  the  personal  history   of  the 
long  and  desperate  struggle  for  Irish  self-government  has  left  its 
traces  in  a  disunion  which  gives  us  our  most  implacable  foes  in  those 
who  ought  to  be  our  staunchest  allies,  we  ought  to  concentrate  our 
efforts   on   a   few  decisive  measures  and  not  distribute  them  over 
many.     The  tactics  of  our  foes  are  to  increase  the  time  required  for 
passing  measures  through  the  House  of  Commons  by  deliberate  and 
constant  obstruction,  and  to  discount  the  weight  of  the  decisions  of 
that  House  by  denying  its  right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  people 
because  no  one  of  its  measures  was  alone  before  the  nation  at  the 
General  Election.     However  discreditable  may  be  these  tactics,  and 
however  unconstitutional  and  absurd  this  doctrine,  we  shall  be  playing 
into  the  hands  of  our  enemies  if  we  multiply,  instead  of  restricting,  the 
measures  which  we  put  forward  as  subjects  for  immediate  legislation. 
I  admit  that  the  blame  must  rest  upon  my  head  for  having  caused 
this  misconception.     But  I  cannot  forbear  saying  a  word  by  way  of 
excuse.     I  was  dealing  with  policy,  not  with  procedure ;  with  aims 
and  principles  of  our  future  action,  and  not  with  the  measures  in 
which    they  will    ultimately  be    embodied.     Hence    it    seemed    to 
me   sufficient   to  speak    of    Irish    Home    Bule  as    remaining   the 
"  pioneer  movement,"  without  formally  expressing  my  opinion  that 
its  success  should  not  be  delayed  by  making  it  ''  wait  for  its  convoy,'' 
as  one  of  my  reviewers  felicitously  puts  it.     I  feel  inclined  to  reply 
to  my  critics,  that  the  misunderstanding  has  arisen  from  their  sup- 
posing me  guilty  of  the  very  fault  against  which  I  was  raising  my 
voice.     Thanks  to  the  rapidity  with  which  ideas  are  disseminated 
through  the  universal  influence  of  the  public  Press,  a  policy  is  no 
sooner  proposed  than  the  public  become  familiarised  with  it,  and  it  is 
assumed  by  both  friends  and  foes  that  the  time  has  come  (br  the 
formulation  of  a  measure  to  carry  it  out.     This  has  its  dangers.     If 
a  policy  be  far-reaching  and  coherent,  it  may  attain  many  oi  its 
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objects  without  directly  or  immediately  seeking  them.  The  earlier 
measttres  bring  them  in  their  train  or  lighten  the  laboor  of  auccesaful 
action  at  a  later  stage.  It  was  my  special  aim  to  emphasiae  this  in 
the  case  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  my  own  mind  I  pictured  Irish 
Home  Rule  as  the  field  on  which  must  be  fought  the  battle  that  will 
decide  the  fate  of  federative  delegation.  What  is  granted  to  Ireland 
cannot  be  refused  to  the  other  countries  when  they  ask  for  it,  and  if 
this  be  kept  in  mind,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  conflict  between  the 
nation  and  the  House  of  Lards  will  be  practically  at  an  end  when  we 
have  gained  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  whether  or  not  the  case  of  the 
other  countries  be  immediately  taken  in  hand.  The  Lords  will 
hesitate  to  provoke  a  conflict  with  the  Representative  Chamber  when 
the  consequences  may  be  an  immediate  demand  which  cannot  be 
refused  for  an  extension  of  delegation  and  a  further  curtailment  of 
their  functions  and  importance  as  a  part  of  the  Legislature. 

Many  of  my  reviewers  treat  me  as  though  I  were  tender-hearted 
towards  the  Lords  aud  desirous  of  saving  them  from  deserved  and 
imminent  punishment  for  their  crimes.     They  decide  that  this  must 
not  be.     The  blow  must  fall  at  once.      I  respect  most  of  the  papers 
that  take  this  line,  for  they  include  among  them  some  of  the  stoutest 
sopporters  of  our  cause.     Nevertheless,  I  cannot  but  recognise  that 
they  treat  as  synonymous  terms  the  placing  upon  the  Liberal  pro- 
gramme the   abolition  of  the  veto  of  the  Lords  and  the  carrying  it 
into  effect.     They  remind  me  of  an  occurrence  in  my  college  days 
when  knotty  points  of  all  kinds  were  ardently  discussed  amongst  us* 
An  ingenious  disputant  propounded  the  theory  that  a  benevolent  man 
would  be  justified  in  gambling  at  Homburg  because  of  the  good  he 
could  do  with  his  winnings.     Before  the  diacaasion  had  proceeded  far 
an  undergraduate  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind  raised  the  preliminary 
question,  whether  the  amount  of  m6ney  available  for  his  philanthropic 
projects  would  be  likely  to  be   increased  by  his  so  doing  ;  in  other 
words,  how  did  he  know  that  he  would  win  at  all.     Is  it  clear  that 
we  ahall  at  this  moment  succeed  if  we  make  the  attempt  ?     I  have 
pointed  out  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  securing  immediate  popular 
support  for  auch  a  mode  of  dealing  with  the  question.      I  have  no 
intention  to  repeat  my  former  argument.     Its  aim  was  to  show  that  to 
adopt  this  method  of  attack  would  be  to  fight  under  circumstances  which 
strengthen  the  opposing  forces  and  weaken  our  own,  and  even  though 
the  evil  may  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  voters,  we  may  be  unable  to 
I  obtain  their  support  to  the  application  of  such  a  remedy.      My  views 
[may  be  erroneous  or  not,  but  they  are  certainly  influenced  by  no 
Ptenderoeas  towards  our  Hereditary  Legislators. 

There  i»>  however,  one  further  consideration  which  I  would  put 
forward  in  this  regard.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  result  if 
we  appeal  unsuccessfully  to  the  country  on  the  abDlition  of  the  veto 
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of  the  House  of  Lords.  Oar  failure  will  give  them  a  new  lease  of 
life.  The  Unionist  Grovemment  that  will  oome  in  will,  so  long  as  it 
lasts,  secure  the  Lords  from  doing  wrong,  because  it  will  secure  their 
doing  nothing.  Their  interference  will  become  a  memory  only.  Yet 
the  Liberal  party,  having  once  taken  this  line  of  action^  cannot 
abandon  it,  and  we  shall  be  in  a  minority  until  the  country  is  prepared 
to  accept  this  doubtfully  advantageous  solution  of  the  problem. 
During  the  whole  of  this  period  it  will  be  impossible  to  redeem  our 
promise  to  make  Home  Rule  our  primary  policy.  We  may  wish  to  . 
do  so,  but  the  larger  question  must  overshadow  it,  and  decide  the 
elections.  Can  we  expect  the  Irish  party,  who  rightly  regard  this 
only  as  a  step  towards  Home  Bule,  to  accept  the  position  of  waiting 
patiently  till  this  great  Imperial  question  is  settled  ?  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  supporters  of  other  movements.  It  is  of  no  use 
to  suggest  that  they  have  allowed  Home  Bule  to  go  before  their 
special  measures,  and  that  therefore  they  may  permit  the  direct 
attack  on  the  House  of  Lords  to  do  so.  It  does  not  take  the  place 
of  Home  Bule,  but  it  is  in  addition  to  it,  and  it  possesses  this  special 
disadvantage — that  even  if  we  should  on  any  occasion  succeed  in  our 
appeal  to  the  country  upon  it,  we  may  expect  to  have  to  try  again. 
It  is  a  measure  which  would  be  certain  to  stimulate  the  Lords  to 
resistance  so  stubborn  that  it  would  yield  to  no  single  defeat.  And 
while  the  consequences  of  defeat  are  thus  aggravated,  the  chances  of 
success  are  not  increased,  for  no  one  will  support  us  who  is  not  pre- 
pared to  give  Home  Bule  to  Ireland,  seeing  that  we  are  pledged  to 
make  this  the  first  exercise  of  our  new  powers  if  they  be  granted 
to  us. 

The  most  serious  of  the  strictures  upon  my  article  have,  however, 
been  on  the  line  that  the  party  has.  decided  to  appeal  to  the  country 
upon  the  direct  abolition  of  the  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that 
I  have  no  business  to  suggest  or  advocate  another  policy.  I  join 
issue  upon  the  question  of  fact.  I  know  that  at  Leeds  the  National 
Liberal  Federation  pronounced  in  favour  of  such  a  policy.  At  the 
time  I  felt  it  to  be  a  step  of  more  than  doubtful  expediency,  suddenly 
to  summon  a  body,  which  from  its  numbers  and  nature  cannot 
possibly  be  consultative,  to  decide  upon  the  course  to  be  taken  in  a 
matter  of  sach  magnitude,  involving  such  complex  considerations,  and 
I  venture  to  think  that  very  many  thoughtful  Liberals  would  agree 
in  that  view.  And  however  great  the  weight  which  the  leaders  of 
the  Liberal  party  may  be  disposed  to  give  to  the  decision  of  the  Leeds 
meeting,  the  responsibility  of  choosing  the  course  to  be  pursued  rests 
with  them,  and  from  them  alone  will  the  party  take  the  word  of  com- 
mand. I  can  see  no  evidence  of  any  acceptance  by  them  of  such  a 
policy.  It  is  true  that  they  haye  declared  that  the  relations  between 
the  Houses  should  be  properly  adjusted,  and  will  ask  the  House  of 
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Commons  to  asaert  this  by  a  resolution.  When  the  timo  comes 
they  will,  no  doubt*  call  for  the  support  of  the  country  to  compel  the 
Lords  to  pass  the  Bills  that  they  have  rejected,  and  thus  to  recognise 
the  supremacy  of  the  will  of  the  nation  as  expressed  by  their 
representatives.  Bat  this  ia  very  far  from  amounting  to  an 
adoption  of  the  Leeds  resolution  ;  therefore  it  is  not  a  case  where 
the  form  which  action  should  take  has  yet  been  authoritatively 
determined.  It  is  still  a  time  for  thought,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  us 
all  to  do  what  we  can  to  secure  that  the  final  decision  will  be  a  wise 
one. 

So  much  for  the  objections  to  my  proposals.  I  now  turn  to  the 
main  question,  which  is  rightly  put  in  the  forefront  by  so  many  who 
would  be  friendly  to  them  if  they  could  see  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
it*  How  are  we  to  get  over  the  resistance  of  the  House  of  Lords  ? 
It  is  fair  to  put  this  tfuestion  to  me,  and  I  shall  not  content  myself 
by  pointing  out  that  I  am  for  the  moment  only  seeking  to  get  over 
their  resistance  to  Irish  Home  Rule,  to  which  we  are  pledged  and  which 
is  a  far  less  onerous  task  than  the  alternative  of  getting  their  consent  to 
their  own  extinction.  I  agree  that  I  ought  to  face  the  question  and  give 
a  satisfactory  answer.  I  am  trying  to  dissuade  my  party  from  having 
i-ecourse  to  heroic  remedies,  and  to  persuade  them  to  content  themselves 
with  compelling  the  Lords  to  accept  the  Bills  they  have  rejected  by  the 
ordinary  means  of  appealing  to  the  country  on  those  measures,  without 
going  farther  and  asking  its  authority  formally  to  put  aside  the 
Hereditary  Chamber.  It  behoves  me  to  show  how  a  majority,  if 
obtained  upon  this  appeal,  may  be  made  more  successful  in  the 
conflict  with  the  House  of  Lords  than  the  present  Liberal  majority  has 
been. 

The  answer  is  a  simple  one.  It  is  that  we  should  make  the  House 
of  Commons  effective.  At  present  it  is  so  hampered  by  its  own 
modes  of  procedure  that  it  is  incapable  of  promptly  or  satisfactorily 
expressing  to  the  other  House  the  national  will.  When  we  have 
remedied  this  we  shall  cease  to  hear  of  the  House  of  Lords  rendering 
nugatory  the  ellbrts  of  a  progressive  Government  to  pass  into  law  the 
measures  that  it  was  elected  to  carry. 

Take  the  case  of  the  present  Government.  It  came  into  power 
in  1892  with  a  full  programme  of  Liberal  measures  which  the 
majority  of  the  House  were  and  still  are  sincerely  desirous  of  passing 
into  Jaw.  The  Sessions  have  been  of  unusual  length,  and  the 
Government  has  been  loyally  supported  by  its  followers.  Yet  only 
two  Acts  of  first  magnitude  have  become  law,  and  this  without  the 
House  of  Lords  rejecting  more  than  one  such  Bill  in  each  of  the  two 
years.  All  the  other  Bills  that  are  waiting  to  be  passed  have  been 
stopped  by  the  clumsiness  of  the  procedure  of  the  House  of  Commons 
iteelf I  and  the  opportunities  which  it  gives  for  obstruction^     But  for  this 
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there  woald  have  been  ample  tiIQ^  to  give  fall  consideration  to  the 
greater  part  if  not  of  all  the  principal  measnreB  in  the  Liberal  pro- 
gramme, and  if  they  had  been  passed  through  the  Hoase  of  Commons 
and  sent  to  the  Lords  the  balk  of  them  mast  have  become  law.  It  is 
easy  to  find  special  reasons  to  excase  the  rejection  of  one  or  two  par- 
ticalar  Bills,  bat  to  reject  the  bulk  of  the  measures  constitating  the  pro- 
gramme upon  which  one  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  State  obtained  a 
Aiajoriiy  in  the  Representative  Hoase  can  bear  bat  one  meaning,  viz. 
— that  of  a  formal  refasal  to  bow  to  the  decision  of  the  people, 
-expressed  in  due  constitutional  form  ;  and  this  is  a  step  from  which 
even  Tory  Lords  would  shrink. ' 

I  doubt  if  the  public  at  large  have  any  adequate  conception  of  the 
state  of  things  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  this  respect.  Let  me 
(first  take  the  case  of  a  Bill  brought  in  by  a  private  member.  He 
obtains  readily  the  permission  to  bring  in  the  Bill^  and  gets  it  at  once 
read  a  first  time.  Then  if  it  be  opposed,  even  by  a  single  member, 
it  is  ''  blocked,''  ix,^  a  notice  of  opposition  to  its  second  reading  is 
entered,  and  it  thereby  becomes  ''  opposed  business,"  which  cannot 
come  on  after  midnight.  The  practical  efiect  of  this  is  that  it  cannot 
get  any  opportunity  of  being  read  a  second  time  unless  the  member 
:«ecures  for  it  a  day  in  the  ballot  that  takes  place  at  the  beginning  of 
•the  session,  in  which  some  250  members  ballot  for,  at  most,  twenty-five 
Wednesdays.  Even  then  it  is  easy  for  any  fairly  strong  body  of 
opponents  to  prolong  the  debate,  so  that  it  is  left  unfinished  when  the 
House  rises,  and  the  case  becomes  hopeless.  If  it  has  been  success- 
"^ally  read  '^a  second  time,  there  is  the  Committee  stage  and  Report, 
4)oth  of  which  can  be  blocked  in  a  like  manner.  Briefly,  it  may  be 
summed  up  by  saying  that  no  private  member  can  get  a  JBill  passed  if 
there  is  any  substantial  opposition  to  it. 

It  will  doubtless  be  said  that  the  question  of  the  Bills  of  private 
members  is  not  of  primary  importance.  It  is  to  the  Government  that 
we  look  for  our  chief  legislative  action.  In  this  case  there  is  no 
longer  any  fear  of  the  mischievous  obstruction  of  single  members  or 
small  groups,  seeing  that  the  Government  has  at  its  command  so 
much  of  the  time  of  the  House.  But  this  advantage  is  largely 
counterbalanced  by  the  possibility  of  organised  obstruction  on  a  larger 
scale  in  a  form  which  is  most  difficult  to  deal  with.  Let  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that  if  each  member  of  the  House  were  to  speak  for  two 
minutes  and  a  half,  it  would  take  up  more  time  than  the  Grovemment 
has  at  its  disposal  in  a  week.  Thus  the  members  of  the  Opposition 
need  only  speak  for  five  minutes  apiece  to  consume  a  week  of  the  time 
of  the  House.  It  is  the  avowed  object  of  the  Unionist  party  in  the 
present  Parliament  to  prevent  the  Government  from  having  sufficient 
time  to  pass  its  measures.  In  this  stute  of  things  is  it  wonderful  that 
it  succeeds  ? 
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For  the  Hales  of  Procedure  of  the  House  seem  to  be  specially 
framed  to  facilitate  obstruction.  Patting  aside  merely  formal  stages^ 
each  Bill  has  to  be  read  a  second  time,  to  pass  through  Committee,  and 
to  be  reported  to  the  House,  The  second  reading,  which  afl&rms  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  ia  usually  and  properly  a  serious  debate,  followed 
by  a  division.  Bat  in  the  Committee  stage  the  whole  Bill  is  gone 
through  clause  by  clause.  Any  member  may  move  any  number  of 
amendments  to  any  clause,  each  of  which  he  can  make  the  subject  of 
a  debate  and  of  a  dinsion.  In  each  of  such  debates  any  niember  can 
epeak  any  number  of  times  and  at  any  length.  In  Bills  which  are 
the  subject  of  severe  party  opposition  it  is  nob  unusual  to  see  twenty 
or  thirty  amendments  to  a  single  clause,  all  of  which  must  receive  like 
treatment.  And  when  this  process  has  been  gone  through,  and  the 
Bill  comes  out  of  Committee  and  is  reported  to  the  House,  there  is 
once  more  an  opportunity  for  moving  numerous  amendments.  Fresh 
clauses  may  also  be  proposed,  which  must  be  read  before  beLng  added 
to  the  Bill,  It  is  not  till  all  the  countless  debates  that  this  implies 
have  all  come  to  an  end  that  the  Bill  can   be  read  a  third  time  and 


It  would  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  the  Government  could  pass  more 
than  two  or  three  contested  Bills  through  such  an  ordeal  within  th© 
limita  of  a  Session,  even  if  they  had  all  the  time  of  the  House  at  their 
disposal  for  legislative  work.  But  weeks  have  to  be  devoted  to  Supply^ 
in  which  all  the  items  of  the  estimates  pass  under  the  review  of  the 
House,  and  equally  favourable  opportunities  of  wasting  time  are  given 
to  the  Opposition,  especially  as  members  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
epeaking  any  number  of  times  upon  the  same  motion.  The  combined 
effect  of  all  this  is  that  a  prime  (and  perhaps  the  dominant) 
<3lement  io  the  decision  as  to  what  measures  shall  ba  brought  in  by  a 
Grovernment  is  the  question  of  time.  If  a  Bill  is  necessarily  long 
and  full  of  detail,  as  for  example  the  Registration  BOIj  it  must  stand 
aside,  for  it  offers  too  many  opportunities  for  obstruction. 

Bat  is  there  not  the  Closure  to  remedy  these  evils  ?  In  its  present 
form  the  Closure  is  practically  of  very  small  use  so  far  as  concerns 
the  more  serious  forms  of  obstruction.  It  can  only  be  used  with  the 
leave  of  the  Speaker  or  the  Chairman  of  Committees.  No  doubt 
they  would  consent  to  its  application  to  the  coarser  forms  of  ob- 
etruction ;  but  how  are  they  to  apply  it  to  cases  in  which  no  member 
does  more  than  to  speak  at  a  moderate  length  more  or  less  upon  the 
subject  under  discussion,  but  by  reason  of  so  many  claiming  to  speak 
the  debate  consumes  an  inordinate  time  ?  It  is  in  this  form  that  ob« 
fitraction  mainly  presents  itself.  It  gets  understood  that  business 
mast  not  be  allowed  to  get  on  too  fast,  and  a  few  additional  amend- 
mentB  are  moved,  a  few  unnecessary  speeches  made,  and  the  evening 
18  gone.     The  Speaker  and  the  Chairman  of    Committees^  who  ia 
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solely  occupied  with  regnlating  the  forms  of  deHate,  cannot  look  into^ 
the  substance  and  see  when  the  end  is  being  sacrificed  to  the  means, 
when  the  work  of  the  House  is  being  sacrificed  to  discussion,  the' 
sole  object  of  which  should  be  to  promote  that  work.  It  is  the  House^ 
and  the  House  alone,  that  can  protect  itself  from  such  attempts  to  para- 
lyse its  action  by  an  abuse  of  those  forms  and  Bules  of  Procedure' 
which  were  intended  to  protect  and  facilitate  the  exercise  of  it» 
powers. 

Nor  have  we  the  consolation  of  thinking  that,  althongh  our  advancer 
is  slow,  yet  it  is  sure,  and  that  at  last,  if  we  persevere,  we  must  get 
our  Bills  through  all  their  stages.  If  this  is  not  successfully  accom- 
plished within  the  limits  of  a  Session,  all  the  work  goes  for  nothing. 
In  a  succeeding  Session  the  Bill  has  t<)  commence  and  go  through 
all  its  stages  precisely  in  the  same  way^  and  with  just  the  sam9 
expenditure  of  time  as  though  it  had  never  been  discussed  before. 
The  same  is  true  of  Bills  that  have  passed  through  the  House  of* 
Commons,  but  have  been  rejected  by  the  Lords.  The  days  or  weeks^ 
already  spent  on  these  Bills  do  not  spare  the  House  one  single 
amendment  or  one  single  division  that  the  Opposition  chooses  to 
re-inflict  upon  it.  No  better  proof  of  the  paralysis  of  public 
legislation  could  be  given  than  tiie  general  dismay  with  which  the 
London  Liberal  members  heard  a  ruling  of  the  Speaker  a  short  time^ 
ago,  which,  following  some  old  precedents  happily  disregarded  of  late,, 
seemed  to  countenance  the  proposition  that  Bills  relating  to  London  must 
be  brought  in  as  public  Bills,  even  though  they  were  of  the  same  nature 
as  those  which  would  be  private  Bills  in  the  case  of  other  cities.  It 
was  rightly  considered  by  them  that  this  would  be  a  denial  of  all 
progressive  legislation  to  London  on  local  matters  ;  for  who  could 
expect  a  Government  to  devote  the  already  too  scant  time  at  its  dis- 
posal for  Imperial  measures  to  fighting  local  London  Acts  (necessarily 
of  a  detailed  and  complicated  nature)  through  the  limitless  obstruc- 
tion which  could  be  raised  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  ? 

Let  us  see  how  this  waste  of  time  can  be  prevented.  In  the  first 
place,  why  should  the  House  of  Commons  be  compelled  .  to  do  over 
again  what  has  once  been  carefully  done  ?  Take  the  case  of  a  Bil? 
rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords.  It  would  be  quite  proper  that  the 
House  of  Commons  should  have  to  pass  the  Bill  again  before  send- 
ing it  once  more  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  why  should  it  be 
thought  necessary  for  it  again  to  go  through  the  laborious  and 
tedious  process  of  settling  it  clause  by  clause.  It  is  suflScient  for  it 
to  pronounce  that  it  has  not  changed  its  views  by  reading  the  Bill 
once.  This  might  be  arranged  by  framing  a  standing  order  to  the 
effect  that  after  such  a  Bill  has  been  read  a  second  time  it  should 
be  competent  for  the  member  in  charge  of  the  Bill  to  put  it  down 
for  third  reading  without  its  passing  through  Committee  stage.     I& 
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this  way  the  House  could  re-aflBmi  its  continued  support  of  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  and  of  its  form  without  the  loss  of  time  that 
must  now  occur.  This  reform  would  have  two  important  results. 
In  the  first  place,  it  would  make  the  procedure  of  the  House  express 
the  principle  that  the  rejection  of  a  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords  is  not 
^Hentitled  to  the  same  weight  as  its  rejection  by  the  Commons^  and 
^Vthat  if  the  Commons  persist,  it  is  for  the  Lords  to  give  way.  And 
^f  secondly,  it  would  afford  opportunity  for  showing  by  action  outside  the 
I  House'  that  the  Commons  possess  popular  support  for  their  action,  such 
I  as  ought  to  induce  the  Lords  to  pass  the  BilL  At  present  the  mischief  is 
I  done  before  this  can  be  effected,  and  that  mischief  can  be  repaired  only 
I  at  the  cost  of  going  through  the  whole  work  again.  It  would  be  a  very 
^•different  matter  if  the  Bill  could  be  sent  up  again  without  costing  a 
^l^^i^^i^^i*^^^^  portion  of  the  available  time  of  the  next  Session,  as  id 
too  often  the  case  at  present. 

Again,  why  should  the  work  be  lost  that  has  been  done  upon  Bills 
that  have  not  passed  through  all  their  stages  ?  Why  should  they 
not  be  continued  in  following  Sessions  from  the  point  at  which  they 
had  arrived  in  the  preceding  one  ?  I  know  of  only  one  argument 
against  this  very  rational  proposal,  viz.,  that  the  "  slaughter  of  the 
looents  "  affords  a  good  opportunity  for  covering  up  the  blunders 
f  a  Ministry.  But  this  is  a  trivial  advantage  compared  with  the 
solid  gain  of  time,  and  the  equally  important  gain  in  the  steadiness 
and  quality  of  the  work  of  the  House  that  mast  follow  from  adopt- 
ing the  other  plan.  At  present  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  House  to 
take  interest  in  the  steps  of  a  Bill  that  it  believes  cannot  pass  into  law 
daring  that  Session  because  the  work  done  on  it  must  go  for  nothing 
so  far  as  the  House  of  Commons  is  concerned.  If  everything  that  is 
done  will  leave  bo  much  the  less  to  do,  this  difficulty  will  not  be  felt,,  and 
we  shall  work  as  steadily  at  the  end  of  the  Session  as  at  the  be- 
ginning. And  there  is  so  much  latitude  given  to  alterations  by 
Government  during  the  Committee  stage  and  Report  that  any  modifica- 
tion of  view  that  may  have  taken  place  in  the  interval  can  in  practice 
be  easily  provided  for. 

So  much  for  saving  the  time  of  the  House  by  preventing  good 
work  being  thrown  away.  But  this  is  only  the  fringe  of  the  ques* 
tion.  The  main  point  is  to  facilitate  the  doing  of  the  work.  How 
is  this  to  be  effected  ?  There  is  only  one  answer,  in  my  judgment* 
You  moat  be  content  to  trust  to  the  House  to  decide  when  the 
means  which  are  used  to  assist  it  in  its  work — speeches  and 
amendments — are  obstructing  the  end  to  which  they  ought  only  to  be 
auxiliary. 

Take  the  case  of  speeches.  Thei*e  comes  a  point  when  enough  has 
been  said  upon  a  subject,  and  a  continuance  of  a  debate  is  merely  a 
loss  of  %'aluable  time.     That  point  is  reached  at  a  very  early  stagd 
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in  those  questions  which  have  been  for  years  before  the  public,  an 
upon  which  members  have  made  np  their  minds  and  have  told  their 
oonstitnents  how  they  will  vote.  Everything  that  can  be  said  upon 
snch  subjects  has  long  ago  been  said  upon  the  platform  and  in  the 
Press,  and  a  prolonged  discussion  in  the  House  is  of  no  more  practical 
value  than  if  it  were  at  the  Cambridge  or  Oxford  Union.  In  other 
cases  it  may  be  well  to  permit  more  elaborate  debate,  to  inform  the 
minds  of  the  members  and  of  the  country.  But,  after  all,  the  object  of 
the  House  is  to  act  and  not  to  talk,  and  the  debate  should  cease'  when 
the  question  has  been  so  discussed  that  any  further  good  that  can 
come  from  prolonging  the  debate  is  not  likely  to  make  amends  for 
the  time  it  will  consume.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  Speaker 
and  the  Chairman  of  Committees  can  only  consider  the  forms  of  debate ; 
they  cannot  weigh  the  importance  of  the  subject  or  rightly  estimate  the 
value  of  the  time  of  the  House.  The  primary  condition  of  reform, 
therefore,  is  to  place  the  closure  in  the  hands  of  the  House  itself,  and 
any  restrictions  that  are  put  upon  it  must  h6  only  such  as  prescribe 
that  it  should  not  be  lightly  or  irresponsibly  used,  such  as  requiring 
that  it  should  be  moved  by  a  Minister,  or  should  be  supported  by  a 
certain  number  of  members. 

But  the  worst  obstacle  to  progress  is  the  fetich  of  amendments — 
the  almost  unlimited  power  of  proposing  amendments  during  the 
Committee  and  Beport  stages.  It  is  under  cloak  of  this  that 
obstruction  works  most  effectively.  I  believe  that  but  little  is  in  the 
end  gained  by  this  free  power  of  suggesting  amendments  to  clauses. 
It  leads  to  Bills  being  originally  drafted  in  a  very  slovenly  way,  and 
being  pieces  of  ugly  patchwork  when  they  emerge.  But  no  one  would 
think  of  taking  away  this  power,  which  is  at  times  so  useful.  It  can  be 
restrained  within  limits  if  you  give  to  the  House  the  reasonable  privi- 
lege of  saying  that  it  thinks  that  the  tinkering  process  has  gone  on 
for  a  sujfficient  length  of  time,  and  that  it  is  satisfied  that  the  clause 
should  remain  as  it  then  stands.  That  is  what  every  man  of  business 
does.  No  doubt  he  thinks  before  acting ;  bat  when  he  feels  that  he 
has  weighed  the  pros  and  cms  sufficiently  he  ceases  to  consider  them, 
and  proceeds  to  action.  Why  should  not  the  House  be  able  to  do 
this  ?  Nay,  in  many  cases  the  amendments  which  are  put  down  to 
a  clause  are  such  that  the  House  can  see  at  the  outset  that  they  are 
not  worth  the  time  that  will  necessarily  be  involved  in  discussing 
them.  Why  should  not  the  House  be  allowed  to  decide  that  the 
clause  shall  be  voted  upon  as  it  stands,  without  wasting  time  on 
trivial  or  unacceptable  amendments  ? 

This  reform  could  easily  be  effected  by  a  slight  alteration  in  one 
of  the  standing  orders,  and  it  would  produce  widespread  consequences. 
For  it  is  by  means  like  this  alone  that  you  can  defeat  obstruction. 
The  private  member  is  not  likely  to  aid  in  abridging  debate  or  fet* 
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tering  the  power  of  moving  amendments,  so  long  as  they  are  fairly 
osed.  These  are  his  own  special  privileges — the  share  which  he  per- 
sonally has  in  the  work  of  the  House.  But  let  him  see  that  under 
this  guise  his  opponents  are  deliberately  wasting  time  and  are  trying 
thereby  to  paralyse  the  work  of  the  House,  and  he  has  his  remedy  at 
hand.  He  can  support  the  House  in  declaring  that  it  considers  a 
clause  needs  no  amendment,  or  has  been  amended  enough ;  in  other 
words,  that  more  time  is  likely  to  be  wasted  than  will  the  equivalent 
of  any  good  that  is  likely  to  be  done.  All  this  will  be  done  as  a 
part  of  the  ordinary  procedure.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  him 
openly  to  convict  his  opponents  of  obstruction.  The  possibility  of  this 
will  make  his  opponents  careful  not  to  abuse  the  right  of  moving  amend- 
ments, and  they  will  take  care  that  only  those  that  they  deem  to  be  the 
more  important  are  discussed.  This  will  keep  debate  useful.  It  is 
a  great  mistake  to  think  that  unrestricted  freedom  of  debate  increases 
its  value.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  rapidly  destroying  it.  The  loss  of 
time  is  so  much  the  most  serious  consequence  of  a  debate  that  the 
members  of  a  majority  take  no  part  in  it  with  the  exception  of  some 
one  or  two  speakers  who  must,  for  form's  sake,  answer  the  Opposi- 
tion. Similarly,  the  abuse  of  amendments  leads  the  majority  in  self- 
defence  to  limit  the  time  when  the  Committee  on  a  Bill  must  be 
finished,  with  the  effect,  perhaps,  of  closuring  out  important  amend- 
ments which  would  have  repaid  discussion.  But  if  you  give  to  the 
House  the  power  of  passing  on  when  it  is  satisfied  with  a  clause  or 
a  group  of  clauses,  it  can  check  irrelevant  and  useless  debate,  without 
at  the  same  time  interfering  with  that  which  would  be  useful  It  can 
take  care  that  too  much  time  is  not  devoted  to  discussing  a  Bill,  and 
yet  ensure  that  adequate  discussion  is  given  to  those  parts  that 
require  it* 

I  have  not  touched  upon  minor  reforms,  such  as  the  abolition  of 
ihe  right  to  speak  more  than  once  on  the  same  motion  in  Committee. 
It  is  probable  that  if  the  main  reforms  which  I  advocate  be  carried 
oat,  the  relief  to  the  time  of  the  Hons©  by  their  direct  and  indirect 
action  would  make  further  remedies  unnecessary.  The  aini  of  the 
whole  is  to  enable  the  House  of  Commons  to  pass  into  law  the 
measures  which  are  supported  by  the  country  as  represented  by  the 
majority.  If  it  can  become  master  of  its  own  time  so  that  this  can 
be  done,  the  eti'ect  upon  its  relations  towards  the  other  House  will  be 
astonishingly  great.  It  will  require  more  courage  than  the  House  of 
(ords  posaesses,  or  is  likely  to  possess,  to  reject  one  after  the  other 
e  measures  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  elected  to  passj 
hen  it  knows  that  they  will  certainly  be  returned  to  it,  year  after 
year,  from  the  Representative  Chamber,  with  fresh  authority  and 
with  fresh  evidences  of  popular  support.  At  present  we  have 
pracdcally  to  wait  for  a  new  election  and  a  new  Parliament  to  renew 
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an  attempt  to  pass  a  Bill  rejected  by  the  Lords,  and  by  that  time  new 
interests  and  needs  may  have  intervened  and  diverted  the  public 
attention  in  other  directions.  But  with  the  promptness  of  action  that 
these  reforms  would  briug  about  no  such  diversion  could  take  place. 
The  period  of  delay  through  the  Lords  would  be  measured  by  single 
years,  and  not  as  now  by  Parliaments.  The  people  could  then  knock 
at  the  door  of  the  Hereditary  House  as  loudly  and  as  continuously  aa 
might  be  necessary  to  get  that  door  opened,  which,  after  all,  cannot 
be  kept  closed  to  such  appeals. 

J.  Fletcher  Moulton. 


THE  COUNTY  COUNCIL  AND  THE 
MUSIC   HALLS. 


LIKE  moat  mundane  institations,  the  music  hall  is  at  once  old  and 
new.  In  one  sense,  it  has  bean  always  with  us  ;  in  another, 
it  is  a  creation  of  yesterday.  A  few  years  ago,  in  this  Review, 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Pennell  very  ingeniously  demonstrated  the  antiquity  of  all 
the  main  elements  in  a  variety  show. 

"  Before  the  miracle  play  had  been  invented,"  Mrs.  Pennell  wrote,  "  the 
people  of  England  had  clamoured  for  the  variety  entertainment  and  been 

given  it In  the  castle  hall  at  evening,  when  '  the  tuns  of  mead  were 

broached  and  the  horns  filled  and  borne  round  by  young  maidens,  and  men 
ate  and  drank  and  were  merry,'  then  the  minstrels  came  and  sang  their 
ballads,  acrobats  tumbled  and  wrestled,  dancers  twirled  and  pirouetted, 
jugglers  threw  balls  and  swallowed  swords,  and  trained  beasts  were  put 

through  their  paces Acrobats  and  minstrels  travelled  together,  an 

innovation  which  ^M.  Jusserand  thinks  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
minstrelsy,  but  which  was  really  the  beginning  of  the  triumph  of  the 
variety  entertainment." 

Mrs.  Pennell  also  reminds  us  how  the  mysteries  themselves  were 
full  of  *'  variety  "  elements  : 

"  When  the  tyianny  of  Herod  got  upon  the  people's  nerves,  in  came  a 
boy  with  a  bladder  to  buffet  him.  If  the  virtues  of  Queen  Hester  grew 
intolerable,  Hardy- Dardy  stepped  in  to  *  stoppe  the  gappe/  " 

Mr.  T.  Fairman  Ordish,  in  his  "  Early  London  Theatres,"  tries  to 
show  that  the  Elizabethan  drama  itself  developed  frbm  mere  inter- 
ludes ("  sketches ''  we  should  now  call  them),  traditional  in  character 
and  sometimes  of  pre-Christian  origin,  intercalated  in  what  were  in 
reality  variety  shows,  consisting  of  "  activities,"  such  as  juggling, 
tumbling,  rope-dancing,  and  competitions  in  fencing  and  other  mar- 
tial accomplishments.     The  stage,  he  argues;  was  at  first  a  mere 
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movable  platform  (what  we  technically  term  ^\  a  fit-np  ")  in  amphi- 
theatres devoted  to  popular  **  turns  "  of  the  above-mentioned  order. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  we  Imow  that  the  Elizabethan  drama  absorbed  into 
itself  the  "varieties"  which  were  too  popular  to  be  supplanted. 
In  almost  every  play,  the  clown,  sometimes  disguised,  sometimes 
openly  flaunting  the  cap  and  bells^  cracked  his  wheezes,  gagged,  and 
very  often  varied  his  patter  with  a  song.  Between  the  acts,  or  at  the 
end  of  the  play,  he  danced  his  jig  and  sang  his  comic  ditty.  Other 
actors,  to  the  incalculable  enrichment  of  our  literature,  broke  into 
song  on  the  smallest  provocation.  "  Brother  Bones "  and  "  Mr. 
Johnson"  (as  yet  unebonised),  the  "knockabout  artiste," the  "female 
delineator,"  and  the  instrumental  virtuoso,  all  had  their  counterparts 
on  the  Elizabethan  stage.  After  the  Bestoration,  the  music-hall 
element,  as  we  should  now  call  it,  was  rampant  in  the  theatre.  Such 
a  comedian  as  Joe  Haines,  who  spoke  the  epilogue  to  ''  Unhappy 
Kindness  "  seated  on  an  ass,  was  simply  the  Dan  Leno  or  Herbert 
Campbell  of  the  day ;  and,  divested  of  the  glamour  of  the  past,  Nell 
Gwynne  has  very  much  the  air  of  a  "  dashing  serio-comic.'* 
Throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  pantomimists,  rope-dancers,  pos- 
turers,  and  even  performing  animals,  frequently  invaded  the  regular 
stage ;  while  the  provincial  theatres,  especially  in  the  smaller  towns, 
were  often  nothing  but  music  halls  with  a  play  thrown  in.  The 
same  may  be  said,  with  even  greater  accuracy,  of  the  outlying  metro- 
politan theatres  which  sprang  up  during  the  half-century  or  so  before 
Bulwer's  Act  of  1843  abolished  the  privileges  of  the  patent  houses. 
At  Sadler's  Wells,  the  Royalty  (in  "Whitechapel),  the  Coburg,  and 
such  establishments,  the  plays  thrown  in  were  necessarily,  and  on 
pain  of  legal  penalties,  trivial  and  trumpery  in  character — mere 
"  sketches  '^  in  fact — while  songs,  dances,  and  "  turns  "  of  every 
description  formed  the  staple  of  the  entertainment.*     And  during 

*  The  statement  in  this  paragraph  as  to  the  minor  provincial  theatres  is  the  result 
of  an  examination  of  thousands  of  play -bills  belonging  to  the  period  between  1775  and 
1850.  For  confirmation  of  my  remarks  as  to  the  suburban  theatres  I  applied  to  mj 
friend  Mr.  E.  Rimbault  Dibdin,  whose  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  were  inti- 
mately connected  with  several  of  these  establishments,  and  who  has  made  large 
collections  of  play-bills  aad  other  documents  relating  to  them.  Mr.  Dibdin's  infor- 
mation quite  supports  my  view.  He  sends  me,  for  example,  the  following  abstract 
of  a  Sadler's  Wells  play-bill  of  May  24,  1773  : 

*' The  celebrated  Mons.  Richer  will  exhibit  various  pleasing  and  surprising  per- 
formances in  ladder  dancing, 

'<  Dances  by  Mr.  Atkins  (and  six  others). 

"  Vocal  parts  by  Mr.  Lowe  (and  three  others). 

**  Tumbling  by  Mons.  Richer  (and  three  others). 

"  Rope  dancing  by  Mr.  Ferci  (and  three  others). 

"  With  the  last  new  entertainment  of  music  and  dancing  called  Vineyard  Revels ;  or 
Harlequin  Bacchanal,    The  music  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  and  every  decoration  entirely  new. 

**  Doors  open  at  5.  Performance  begins  6.  Tickets  for  the  boxes,  3^. ,  which  will 
entitle  the  bearer  to  a  pint  of  port,  mountain,  Lisbon,  or  punch.  For  the  pit,  1».  6d. 
Gallery,  1«.  Either  of  these  payments,  with  an  additional  6c{.,  will  entitle  the  bearer 
to  a  pint  of  either  of  the  aforesaid  liquors.  Any  person  choosing  a  second  pint  may 
have  it  at  1#." 
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all  this  time,  from  the  age  of  Elizabeth  onward,  booths  and  caravans, 
whether  gathered   at  the  great  fairs  or  scattered   over  the  country- 

ide,  had  been  the  home  of  such  *•  varieties  "as  did  not  readily  find 
access  to  the  theatre — acrobats,  jugglers,  giants,  dwarfs,  puppet-shows 
(**  motions  "),  and  performing  animals-  Thus  the  modern  music  hall 
merely  concentrates,  in  buildings  specially  dedicate  and  set  apart^ 
elements  of  popular  pastime  which  have  always  flourished  among  us, 
and  which  used  formerly  to  foist  themselves  upon  the  traffic  of   the 

tgular  stage  much  more  obtrusively  than  they  do  now — except 
during  pantomime  season. 

It  was  an  alliance — nay,  a  fusion — of  the  showman  and  the  publican 
that  begot  the  music  hall  as  we  now  know  it.  I  fancy^ — though  of 
this  it  would  be  hard  to  adduce  positive  evidence^ — that  the  germ  of 
the  Empire,  the  Palace,  and  the  Pavilion  is  to  be  found  in  a  mere 
public-house  **  sing-song"  or  smoking-concert,  the  original  performers 
being  drawn  from  the  audience,  and  returning  to  the  audience  when 

eir  ^*  turn  *'  was  over.  Of  this  first  stage  of  evolution  the  *'  Chair- 
man,** who  still  presides  in  many  halls,*  is  a  clear  survival.      He  came 

^to  existence,  no  doubt,  at  the  time  whan  there  was  no  set  pro- 
.mme  for  the  evening's  entertainment,  bat  the  audience,  or  rather 
the  convivial  company,  simply  requested  tliis  or  that  gifted  amateur 
to  **  oblige."  The  chairman,  like  the  Speaker  in  another  place,  kept 
order  and  expressed  the  general  sense  of  the  meeting.  Professionalism, 
however,  would  creep  in  long  before  the  gathering  lost  its  air  of  boon- 
oompaaionship,  and  became  a  mere  audience,  separated  by  a  hard- 
and-fast  barrier  from  the  performers.  A  particularly  mellifluous  or 
side-splitting  singer  would  be  found  to  draw  customers  to  the 
tavern.  The  publican  would  entice  him  to  make  it  his  nightly  resort 
by  putting  him  on  the  free-list  for  refreshment ;  and  presently  he 
would  demand  a  salary,  threatening,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  desert,  with 
lis  admirers,  to  the  public-house  over   the  way.      Thus   a  class   of 

id  and  to  some  extent  trained  vocalists  would  come  into  existence ; 
rival  caterers  would  compete  for  special  talents  ;  those  who   secured 

em  would  find  it  necessary  to  build  large  and  of  course  glittering 

caves  of  harmony  "  for  their  social  evenings ;  a  hall  would  involve 
a   stage  or    platform;  and  given  a   platform,  what   could  be  mora 

H«re  we  have  almost  every  feature  of  the  modem  variety  entertainment,  includlng^ 
the  b&l)€t  and  the  refreshments ;  &nd  this  is  quite  the  typical  bill  of  the  period. 
**  I)ibdin*s  Royal  Circus/'  my  friend  continues,  '*  started  in  1780,  was  on  similar  lines 
— the  performances  of  children  hding  a  promment  feature  at  first.  Licensing  diffi- 
culties and  '  '  tacles  caaaed  frequent  changes  of  direction,  but  the  geneml  oha- 
Tucttir  of  t  Jnment  was  'variety,'  at  times  mixed  with  horsemanship,  whiob 

^.  vjL  ..MM   ,    .  „.  ^„.. ,  faded  out  before  the  house  became  the  Surrey  Theatre*     You  will 
lot  forget  the  part  played  in  publio  entertainment  by  Vauxhall,  Kanelagh, 
T  m,  Surrey  Gardens,  Marylebone  Gardens,  and  other  places  of  that  type. 

]  Loge  'ha5  a  curious  dFamatic  history Astley*s  seems  to  have  been 

L,  -.  of  a  variety  show,'* 

'  iu  tij.^  Entr'acte  Jjtnunl  for  1805  there  are  portraits  of  a  round  score  of  chalnnen« 
and  very  Imposing  personages  they  are  as  a  rult. 
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natural  than  to  call  in  the  aid  of  gymnasts,  jugglers,  ventriloquists, 
and  mountebanks  of  all  sorts  from  the  booths,  while  enlisting  from 
the  minor  theatres  the  services  of  male  and  female  comedians  and 
dancers  ?  The  chairman  still  formed,  as  it  were,  a  point  of  contact 
between  the  audience  and  the  stage  ;  and  so  long  as  the  performance 
was  not  continuous,  but  considerable  gaps  were  left  between  the 
^^  turns/'  his  hammer  was  necessary  to  herald  each  new  singer  and 
secure  some  approach  to  silence,  while  his  rich  and  resonant  voice 
would  announce  the  name,  and  thus  supply  the  place  of  our  latter- 
day  numbered  programme.  One  need  not  be  more  than  middle- 
aged  in  order  to  remember  places  of  resort  where  the  audience  had 
still  something  the  character  of  a  supper-club,  and  where  the  per- 
formers, though  professionals,  were  all  males.  Indeed,  I  have  very 
little  doubt  that,  if  you  know  where  to  look  for  them,  in  London  and 
the  provinces,  you  may  to  this  day  find  examples  of  every  stage  in 
the  evolution  of  the  music  hall,  from  the  mere  nightly  assemblage  of 
*'  choice  spirits  "  in  some  popular  tap-room,  through  the  "  Coal-hole  " 
and  "  Cider-cellar  "  phase  of  development,  up  to  the  palatial  "  Theatre 
of  Varieties,"  which  pays  its  75  per  cent,  dividends,  and  whither 
Eastern  potentates  are  conducted  in  state. 

We  find,  then,  that  all  the  main  elements  of  the  variety  show  have 
•existed  time  out  of  mind  and  been  unfailingly  in  demand,  while  their 
ingathering  iuto  special,  permanent  and  finally  luxurious  buildings, 
licensed  for  the  consumption  of  liquors  in  the  auditorium,  has  been 
the  work  of  the  past  half-century  or  thereabouts.  I  dwell  on  these 
facts  in  order  to  show  that  the  variety  entertainment  is  not  a  new 
phenomenon,  much  less  a  new  vulgarity  or  vice,  in  our  social  economy. 
It  is  a  more  spontaneous,  and,  so  to  speak,  autochthonous  product,  and 
more  fundamentally  popular,  than  the  theatre.  However  we  may 
analyse  the  origins  of  the  English  theatre — whatever  proportions  of 
influence  we  may  allow  to  the  mysteries  and  moralities,  to  popular 
games  and  mummeries,  and  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  drama — it  is 
certain  that  there  is,  and  has  always  been,  a  large  foreign  admixture 
in  our  theatrical  life.  The  theatre  is,  more  or  less,  an  international 
institution.  It  reflects,  in  however  feeble  and  distorted  a  fashion,  the 
artistic  efiort  and  thought  of  Europe.  The  variety  show  springs  from 
the  people  and  speaks  to  the  people.  "  Hamlet,"  "  Becket,"  "  The 
Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,"  "  The  Mikado,"  even  the  "  Gaiety  Girl," 
are  culture-products,  addressing  themselves  to  the  classes  in  a  dialect 
or  dialects  very  imperfectly  understood  by  the  masses ;  whereas  '^  ^£ 
dunno  where  he  are,"  Cinquevalli  the  Juggler,  and  the  Blondin 
Donkey,  appeal,  if  not  to  every  taste,  at  least  to  the  meanest  intel- 
ligence. 

It  follows — ^or  so  it  seems  to  me-^that  the  variety  show  claims  the 
particular  attention,  and  comes  with  peculiar  appropriateness  under 
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the  control,  of  a  democratic  body  like  the  County  Council.  Control  ot' 
some  sort  there  must  and  will  be  ;  of  that  we  may  be  certain.  The 
choice  simply  lies  between  bureaucratic  and  democratic  control — 
between  a  practically  irresponsible  aathority  imposed  from  without^ 
and  a  responsible  elective  authority,  intimately  in  touch  with  the  feel- 
ingSi  aspirations,  prejudices  if  you  will,  of  the  community*  To  make 
this  essentially  popular  institution  a  dependency  of  the  Court  would 
surely  be  the  wildest  absurdity.  Personally,  I  regard  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  control  of  the  theatres  as  a  ridicalous  and  sometimes 
noxious  anachronidm  ;  but  at  least  it  has  a  historic  baais»  and  may 
claim  the  dignity  of  long  prescription.  Deliberately  to  place  the 
music  halls  under  his  jurisdiction  would  be  to  invent  an  anachronism, 
with  no  explanation  in  history  or  excuse  in  reason.  To  assign  them 
to  the  charge  of  the  Home  OflSoe  would  be  no  leas  inconvenient.  It 
would  mean  another  slovenly  intermixture  of  local  with  imperial  con- 
cerns ;  and  here,  again,  the  executive  authority  would  be  out  of  touch 
with  and  inaccessible  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  whose  interests 
it  would  be  called  upon  to  act  It  could  at  best  follow  out  a 
mechanical  hard-and-fast  policy,  insensitive  to  changing  conditions* 
The  music  hall,  as  we  have  seen,  diflers  from  the  theatre  in  that 
popularity,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  is  its  very  breath  of  life. 
A  theatre  may  live>  and  many  theatres  do  live  in  high  prosperity, 
by  presenting  forms  of  art  which  are  caviare  to  the  general.  Nothing 
of  the  sort  is  possible  in  the  music  hall.  Its  art  or  arts — or,  not  to 
beg  a  queation,  the  wares  in  which  it  deals — most  be  essentially 
popular.  Sarely,  then,  the  ideal  to  be  aimed  at  is  the  control  of  this 
place  of  popular  pastime  by  the  people  for  the  people ;  and  the 
handiest  mechanism  to  that  end  is  obviously  that  of  the  Count}^ 
Council. 

The  main  objections  to  the  employment  of  this  mechanism  seem  ta 
be  two  in  number  :  that  the  County  Council  shows  itself  capricious 
and  sometimes  vexatious  in  its  demands  for  structural  alterations ; 
and  that  it  is  open  to  the  inlluence  of  Puritan  bigotry  and  busy- 
bodyism.  The  former  objection,  I  think,  is  due  to  our  new  realisation. 
of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  commooity  with  regard  to  the  struc- 
tural safety  of  places  of  public  amusement.  We  have  only  to  look, 
at  some  of  our  older  theatres,  even  as  they  now  stand,  in  order  to 
recognise  the  culpable  carelessness  in  this  matter  of  the  authoritiee 
of  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  certainly  due  rather  to  good  luck  than 
to  good  guidance  that  London  has  escaped  some  terrible  catastrophe, 
like  those  which  in  Vienna,  Nice,  Paris,  Brooklyn,  and  elsewhere^ 
have  served  as  warnings  to  the  whole  world.  A  new  ideal  of  struc- 
tural safety  cannot  possibly  be  enforced  without  great  inconvenience 
and  apparent  hardship  to  the  owners  of  existing  buildings,  and  to 
speculators   engaged  in  the  (very  natural)  attempt  to  utilise  in  the. 

vou  Lxvn.  Y 


y^^ 
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moBt  profitable  way  every  sqaare  inch  of  the  restricted  and  enormonsly 
costly  sites  at  their  command.  If  the  County  Council  had  failed  to 
make  itself  unpopular  with  these  gentlemen,  it  conid  only  have  been 
by  carrying  on  the  good  old  farce  of  inspection  until  it  came  to  its 
inevitable  end  in  a  lurid  tragedy.  I  do  not  pretend  that  its  agents 
may  not  have  been  guilty,  here  and  there,  of  iujudicioos  and  unneces- 
sary interferences ;  such  errors  are  inseparable  from  all  human  activity. 
Where  they  do  not  occur,  we  may  be  sure  that  activity  has  ceased 
and  stagnation  set  in — precisely  the  state  into  which,  in  this  matter, 
it  would  be  most  fatal  to  relapse.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  owe  to 
the  County  Council  an  immense  number  of  changes  for  the  better  in 
theatrical  and  music-hall  construction.  Those  of  us  who  go  frequently 
to  places  of  entertainment  may  thank  our  local  parliament  for  an 
appreciable  increase  in  our  chances  of  dying  in  our  beds.  Gradually, 
as  old  buildings  Qre  replaced  by  new,  and  as  speculators  and  architects 
learn  to  adjust  their  ideas  from  the  outset  to  a  higher  standard  of 
requirement  in  the  matter  of  structural  safety,  the  friction  between 
them  and  the  Council  will  doubtless  diminish.  But  the  fact  that 
such  friction  exists  would  be  a  very  bad  reason  for  taking  the  control 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  body  which  (it  will  scarcely  be  denied)  is  of 
all  possible  authorities  the  least  likely  to  grow  weary  in  well-doing 
and  relapse  into  a  state  of  apathy  broad-based  upon  corruption. 

Now,  as  to  the  dreaded  tyranny  of  the  Puritan  and  the  ''  faddist '' 
— the  reign  of  bigotry  and  gloom  which  has  been  prophesied  in  such 
appalling  terms.  The  prophecy  is,  on  the  very  face  of  it,  self-contra- 
dictory. No  one  denies  that  the  County  Council  is  a  reasonably 
democratic  assembly — that  it  fairly  represents  a  wide  popular  elec- 
torate. Why,  then,  should  we  fear  that  a  body  which  expresses  the 
will  of  the  people  should  tyrannously  thwart  the  will  of  the  people  in 
the  matter  of  amusements  ?  This  is  the  sheer  inconsequence  of  panic. 
If  there  wore  any  probability  of  a  widespread  Puritan  reaction,  there 
^might  be  some  cause  to  apprehend  that  the  amusement-hating 
majority  would  put  down  with  a  high  hand  the  recreations  of  the 
amusement  -  loving  minority ;  though  the  principle  of  toleration  is 
surely  so  firmly  established  as  to  render  even  this  alatm  almost 
entirely  chimerical.  The  oppressive  Puritanism  of  the  Commonwealth 
cannot  be  cited  as  a  warning.  That  was  not  really  a  majority-tyranny 
at  all,  but  a  military  tyranny.  It  was  not  exercised  by  any  body 
even  distantly  resembling  the  County  Council  in  its  representative 
character.  And,  in  any  case,  it  is  not  a  majority-tyranny  that  the 
alarmists  profess  to  fear,  but  the  tyranny  of  what  they  themselves 
represent  as  an  infinitesimal  and  ridiculous  minority.  That  such  a 
tyranny  exists  in  England  cannot  be  denied,  but  its  seat  is  at  West- 
minster, not  in  Spring  Gardens.  There  it  is  impossible — ^nay,  a 
contradiction  in  terms. 
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It  may  be  platisibly  argued  that  the  late  County  Oouncil  did  not 
fairly  express  the  will  of  the  electorate  in  the  matter  of  amnBements, 
becaoBO  at  the  time  of  its  election  its  powers  and  possibilities  had 
not  been  foUy  realised,  and  a  definite  amusement-policy,  so  to  speak^ 
was  not  a  plank  in  any  pai-ty  platform.  How  far  this  argument  may 
be  true  in  fact  I  need  not  inquire,  for,  trae  or  untrue,  it  has  evidently 
no  bearing  on  the  general  question.  It  may  be  valid  as  a  basis  for 
attacks  on  the  policy  of  the  expiring  Council ;  it  raises  no  presump- 
tiott  whatever  against  the  fitness  of  the  new  body,  or  of  the  County 
Coancil  as  an  institution,  to  be  entrusted  with  the  control  of  the 
music  halls.  Its  functions  as  a  licensing  court  have  now  been  brought 
prominently  enough^  in  all  conscience^  before  the  notice  of  the  public* 
If  the  electors  disapprove  of  the  general  policy  pursued  by  the  expir- 
ing Council,  now  is  their  time  to  say  so. 

What  seems  most  to  appal  the  alarmist  party  is  the  fact  that 
certain  private  societies  and  individuals  have  placed  their  views 
before  the  Council,  and  have  actually  succeeded  in  justifying  them. 
At  this  unspeakable  audacity,  a  shriek  of  indignation  and  terror 
went  up  to  high  heaven  from  a  thousand  journalistic  throats.  But 
is  not  this  precisely  the  one  equitable,  efficient  and  inevitable  form  of 
censorship  ?  A  private  citizen,  or  a  group  of  private  citizens,  lays 
before  a  committee  of  a  public  representative  body  certain  allegations 
as  to  what  goes  on,  either  before  or  behind  the  curtain,  in  places  of 
amusement  sanctioned  by  that  body.  Evidence  is  publicly  called 
(perhaps  it  ought  to  be  taken  on  oath;  if  that  can  soothe  the  alarmists, 
at  any  rate,  I  see  no  vital  objection) ;  the  matter  is  carefully  con- 
sidered, and  openly  discussetl;  and,  under  a  full  sense  of  responsibility, 
the  Committee  recommends  to  the  Council  a  certain  course  of  action, 
A  reasonable  time  elapses,  during  which  there  is  every  opportunity 
for  public  opinion  to  make  itself  felt;  and  then,  if  there  is  any 
opposition  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee,  or  to  any  of 
them,  the  question  is  re-opened,  finally  thrashed  out,  and  put  to  the 
YOte  of  the  whole  body.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  a  more  eflScient  set 
of  safeguards  against  *'  faddism/*  undue  influence,  precipitate  or 
unjust  action  of  any  sort.  Yet  this  open,  deliberate,  above-board 
fnocedare,  with  its  double  appeal — from  the  Licensing  Committee  to 
the  whole  Council,  from  the  Council  to  the  electors — is  denounced 
as  tyrannical  by  men  who  are  content  to  see  the  regular  drama 
placed  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  a  single  official,  appointed  by  Court 
patronage,  who  hears  no  arguments,  gives  no  explanations,  and  from 
whose  secret  and  silent  tribunal  there  is  no  appeal ! 

The  time  when  there  shall  be  no  need  for  any  public  control  over 

.public  exhibitions   is    as    yet    indefinitely    distant.      It    may    come, 

'^^trhapSi   in   a  more  healthful,   rational,  harmonious  world;  but  we 

cannot  ebape  our  policy  of  the  moment  in  accordance  with   millennial 
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possibilities.  In  the  meantime,  then,  wide  differences  of  opinion 
mast  necessarily  exist  as  to  what  exhibitions  are  and  are  not  consistent 
with  the  general  well-being  of  the  body  politic;  and  persons  who 
hold,  for  example,  that  the  display  of  the  node  figure  on  the  stage  is 
deleterious  to  public  morals,  have  just  as  good  a  right  to  oppose  such 
displays,  by  legal  and  constitutional  means,  as  those  who  hold  other- 
wise have  to  exhibit  them,  and  make  money  out  of  them.  The  County 
Council  represents,  and,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  think,  represents 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  common  sense  of  the  community,  which 
is  surely  the  natural  court  of  appeal  in  all  such  differences  of  opinion, 
as  well  as  on  questions  relating  to  the  police  of  the  auditorium. 
That  it  will  always  decide  with  absolute  wisdom  and  abstract  justice 
is  not  the  contention  of  its  supporters ;  all  we  urge  is  that  it  is  less 
liable  to  error,  or,  if  you  will,  more  likely  to  err  in  the  right  direction, 
than  any  other  available,  or  even  conceivable,  authority.  The  whole 
dispute  is  only  a  part,  or  a  reproduction  in  little,  of  the  battle  between 
democratic  and  oligarchic  theories  of  government — between  the 
organic  and  the  mechanical  conceptions  of  society.  For  my  part,  I 
hold  popular  pastimes  to  be  a  function  of  the  body  politic  which  ought 
to  be  controlled  by  the  inner  will,  not  mechanically  governed  from 
without  by  some  power  for  whose  superior  wisdom  there  is  no  sort  of 
guarantee. 

As  the  County  Council  is  on  the  point  of  renewal,  I  have  held  it 
more  important  to  consider  the  theoretical  question  of  its  fitness,  as 
an  iostitution,  for  the  control  of  the  music  halls,  than  to  defend  in 
detail  the  action  of  the  out-going  Council  which  brought  the  question 
into  prominence.  Indeed  I  scarcely  think  that  any  such  defence  is 
now  necessary.  Some  faint  echoes  of  the  ignoble  and  foul-mouthed 
outcry  which  greeted  that  action  are  still  to  be  heard  in  various 
quarters ;  but  the  game  of  bluff  attempted  by  the  Empire  manage- 
ment having  ingloriously  failed,  it  is  obvious  to  any  one  with  eyes  in 
his  head  that  no  harm  has  been  done.  If  you  ask  whether  any  great 
good  has  been  done,  I  am  unable  to  give  a  very  decided  answer. 
When  I  last  went  to  the  Empire  (in  December)  the  structural  altera- 
tions required  by  the  Council  had  not  yet  been  carried  out;  and  in 
the  new  series  of  *'  Living  Pictures "  at  the  Palace  it  was  evident 
that  the  management  had  not  taken  too  much  to  heart  the  warning 
it  had  received.  If  the  opponents  of  County  Council  control  were 
to  ridicule  it,  in  this  case,  as  practically  inoperative,  it  would  be  hard 
to  say  them  nay.  But  the  Council's  inflaence  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  direct  results  of  its  action  in  individual  cases.  The  main 
thing  is,  that  the  community  should  be  alive  to  its  powers  and 
respouEibilities  in  the  matter  of  public  amusements ;  that  it  should 
possess  a  recognised  machinery  for  the  exercise  of  these  powers ;  and 
that  managers  and  performers  should  know  it.     The  music  halls  are 
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ao  longer  places  where  ribaldry  has  a  prescriptive  right  to  run  riot. 
It  ia  tra©  that  the  tendency  towards  reform  had  set  in  before  the 
Con nty  CouQcil  came  into  being ;  but  no  unprejadiced  person  can 
^opbt  that  the  mere  existence,  so  to  speak,  of  an  active  and  accessible 
local  parliament  has  confirmed  and  accelerated  that  tendency.  In 
November  1889,  afler  the  first  brush  of  the  County  Council  with  the 
mnfiic  halls,  Mr.  Clement  Scott  wrote  in  this  Review  :  ^'  Depravity 
has  been  warned,  recklessness  has  been  checked,  vulgarity  has  been 

Aakeu    in  its   stronghold The  London  County  Council   has 

already,  by  its  temperate  measures,  by  its  conciliation,  by  its  true 
liberality  and  its  strong  common- sense,  comTnended  itself  surely  to 
the  people  at  the  most  difficult  moment  of  its  existence/*  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  **  EogUshraan'^  who  raised  the  first  and  fiercest  howl 
in  the  Daily  Tdfgraph  over  the  County  Coancirs  recent  action  was 
unacquainted  with  this  eloquent  utterance. 

It  has  been  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  consider  the  music  haHs  aa 
5tn  artistic  institution.  On  that  point  a  great  deal  of  arrant  nonsense 
18  talked,  not  unmingled,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with  pseudo-aesthetic  cant. 
I  have  gone  diligently  from  hall  to  hall,  full  of  a  sincere  and  humble- 
fDioded  desire  to  discover  the  wonderful  art  which  is  said  to  have 
taken  up  its  abode  in  these  glittering  saloons,  and  I  have  fotind  it  a 
bootless  quest.  Art  there  is,  and  marvellous  art  in  its  way ;  but  it 
is  art  of  the  muscles,  not  of  the  mind.  You  may  see  in  the  London 
inaiiety  theatres  the  most  amazing  and  often  exquisite  feats  of  strength 
and  skill .  It  is  said  that  the  very  best  acrobats  and  jugglers  in  the 
world  are  to  be  found  in  London,  becanse  they  can  command  higher 
salaries  here  than  anywhere  else.  I,  at  any  rate,  have  never  seen,  and 
iOwmot  imagine,  anything  more  wonderful,  or  in  their  way  more 
Iteautiful,  than  the  performances  of  the  Schafer  family  of  gymnasts,  of 
Morris  Cronin  with  his  Indian  clubs,  of  Cinquevalli  the  jnggler,  of 
Oaicedo  the  wire-dancer,  of  the  Selbini  troupe  of  cyclists,  to  name 
<mly  a  few  of  those  whom  I  happen  to  have  come  across-  If  yon 
think  such  achievements  merely  despicable,  I  cannot  agree  with  yon ; 
and  I  can  cite  Dr.  John  son  on  my  side  of  the  case.  He  would  cer- 
tainly have  said  of  Cinquevalli  and  Cronin,  as  he  did  of  the  famous 
circus-rider  of  his  day  :  ^*  Such  a  man,  sir,  should  be  encouraged ;  for 
Ub  performances  show  the  extent  of  the  human  powers  in  one  instance, 
and  thus  tend  to  raise  our  opinion  of  the  faculties  of  man."  He  might 
have  added,  though  such  considerations  were  rather  foreign  to  him, 
that  there  is  a  very  distinct  test h  otic  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  con- 
eninmate  and  graceful  physical  dexterity*  But  if  the  jugglers  and 
gymnasts  '^  tend  to  raise  our  opinion  of  the  faculties  of  man/*  the 
irocal  •*  artistes,'*  the  **  comedians,"  '*  ceraediennes,"  and  "  serio-eomics  '* 
take  Tery  good  care  that  we  shall  not  be  unduly  puffed  up  with  pride 
tn  human  nature.   There  is  no  use  in  mincbg  the  matter :  Ihe  English 
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mnsic  hall  is  still  the  home  of  rampant,  blatant,  and  incredibly  brain- 
less Yulgarity.  Gross  indecency  has  been  almost  stamped  oat,  though 
it  still  rears  its  head  here  and  there ;  but  I  cannot  discover  the  slightest 
movement  in  the  direction  of  refined  or  thoughtful  art.  There  are 
"  clever  people,"  no  doubt,  on  the  music-hall  stage.  The  popularity  of 
Mr.  Chevalier  and  Mr.  Gus  Elen  is  comprehensible,  and  to  some  extent 
justified.  They  have  a  certain  art  of  diction  and  of  rhythmic  decla- 
mation, rather  than  of  singing  properly  so  called.  But  their  repre- 
sentations of  coster-life  are  either  absolutely  trivial  or  grotesquely 
sentimentalised ;  they  never  get  anywhere  near  the  essence  of  their  sub- 
ject. Then  there  are  one  or  two  really  amusing  burnt-cork  humorists. 
The  evergreen  or  ever-black  "  Chirgwin,"  for  example,  is  a  dexterous 
entertainer ;  and  there  is  an  undeniable  grace,  a  curious  mellowness^ 
in  the  performances  of  Mr.  Eugene  Stratton.  Among  the  lady 
vocalists  one  may  perhaps  single  out  Miss  Ada  Lundberg  as  a  real 
artist  in  diction ;  and  I  hear  rumours  of  others  whom  I  have  either 
not  seen  or  hot  appreciated.  In  a  general  way,  of  course,  one  does 
not  in  the  least  doubt  that  success  on  the  music-hall  stage  is  to  be 
achieved  only  in  virtue  of  a  certain  degree  of  merit.  Everything  is 
comparative;  where  blatancy  is  in  demand,  the  man  who  is  bom 
blatant  will  doubtless  have  the  .advantage  over  one  who  merely 
assumes  and  apes  that  quality ;  where  impudence  is  considered 
attractive,  the  woman  who  gives  her  whole  soul  to  it  is  naturally 
more  applauded  than  she  who  can  be  but  hesitatingly  and  half- 
heartedly brazen.  Broadly  speaking,  the  art  of  the  music  hall  is 
simply  the  art  of  valgarity  ;  and  in  that,  art,  as  in  any  other,  there 
are  innumerable  degrees  of  natural  genius  and  acquired  proficiency. 
By  all  means  let  us  recognise  these  degrees ;  let  us  admit  that  a 
feeble  dabbler  in  vulgarity  is  a  much  more  painful  spectacle  than  a 
finished  and  forcible  master  of  the  art.  But  why  we  should  exalt 
and  glorify  this  art,  and  decry  other  arts  in  comparison  with  it,  is 
more  than  I  can  understand.  Is  it  not  rather  an  appalling  thought 
that,  while  thousands  of  songs  are  every  year  written  for  the  music  halls^ 
and  have  been  for  the  last  half-century  or  so,  not  one  song  of  then) 
all,  not  one  verse,  not  one  line  from  them,  has  passed  into  literature!* 
They  contribute  a  few  cant  phrases  to  the  journalism  of  the  moment^ 
then  pass  away,  and  are  heard  no  more.  I  have  just  been  wading* 
through  several  printed  collections  of  music-hall  songs,  and  find  it 
impossible  to  convey,  without  pages  of  quotation,  any  adequate  idea 
of  the  rank  imbecility  that  characterises  them,  almost  without  excep- 
tion. It  would  perhaps  be  unfair  to  dwell  on  their  metrical  deficien- 
cies. There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  verses  for  music  should  not  be 
written  in  metre  ;  but  the  rhymers  may  retort  that  there  is  no  reason 

*  I  doubt  whether  any  music-haU  song  has  even  become  endnringly  popular  for 
the  sake  of  its  melody,  unless  we  include  Christy  Minstrel  songs  in  the  musio-hali 
category. 
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why  they  should.  What  is  most  striking  is  the  utter  poverty  and  mono- 
tony of  their  topics^  the  sordidness  of  their  view  of  life,  the  baseness  of 
their  ideals,  the  insincerity  of  their  enthnsiasms,  the  total  absence  of 
healthy  passion  or  indignation,  and  even  of  genuine,  unforced  gaiety 
or  sentiment  Their  humour  is  that  of  the  mock-valentine,  their 
pathoa  that  of  the  pavement-artist,  Tbey  pass  from  praises  of 
debauchery  and  pecans  of  rowdyism  to  grimy  caricatures  of  the 
aordidnesa  of  lower  middle-class  life,  inept  jocosities  on  love  and 
marriage^  birth  and  death,  and  patently  insincere  criticisms  on  public 
events.  Their  philosophy  is  a  mean  and  shallow  knowinguessj  their 
patriotism  is  cheap  and  empty  bluster.  That  worship  of  the  Ugly 
which  leads  the  most  popular  **  comedians "  to  assnme  a  red  nose 
when  they  have  it  not,  and  trick  themselves  out,  with  neither  rhyme 
nor  reason,  in  garments  many  sizes  too  large  for  them,  inspires  the 
literature  of  the  music  hall  no  less  than  its  physical  presentations. 
Intell«?ctuaUy,  morally,  artistically,  this  whole  body  of  work  is  simply 
squalid.  "But/*  we  may  be  told,  **  it  reflects  the  life  of  the  lower 
middle  classes,  to  whom  it  is  addressed/'  No  !  It  reflects  their 
affectations,  their  snobberies,  their  superficialities — in  brief,  their 
vulgarities  :  but  of  the  serious  side  of  lower  middle-class  life,  its  real 
joys  and  sorrows,  and  crimes  and  heroisms,  it  conveys  scarcely  a  hint. 
Not  only  has  no  music-hall  lyric  passed  into  literature :  no  music-hall 
character- type  has  impressed  itself  permanently  on  the  popular 
imagination.  Here  have  a  thousand  '*  comedians  **  been  impersonat- 
ing character  of  one  sort  or  another,  year  out,  year  in,  for  half  a 
century,  yet  not  one  of  them  has  created  a  figure  so  true,  or  so 
happily  fantastic,  as  to  have  become  a  legendary  type,  such  as,  for 
example,  Robert  Macaire  or  Lord  Dundreary.  We  do  not  even  owe 
to  the  music  halls  that  popular  hero  "  Ally  Sloper." 

So  much  for  the  vaunted  "  art "  of  the  music  hall.  It  is  so  utterly 
despicable  as  to  be,  I  cannot  but  think,  in  reality  below  the  intel- 
lectual level  even  of  the  average  audience.  We  are  told  that  they 
will  not  accept  better  things — that  Mr.  Kipling's  **  Barrack-room 
Ballads,*'  for  example,  were  tried  on  the  music  hall  stage  and  found 
wanting.  In  the  absence  of  fuller  information  as  to  how,  when,  and 
where  they  were  tried,  and  what  was  the  precise  result  of  the  experi- 
ment, we  cannot  draw  any  conclusions  from  this  bare  fact.  For  my 
partj  I  am  convinced  that  it  needs  only  a  manager  of  insight,  one  or 
two  singers  of  talent,  and  a  song-writer  of  genius,  to  give  the  music- 
hall  a  totally  new  impetns,  and  hasten  the  development  of  many  aa 
yet  Latent  possibilities.  Whether  the  County  Council  will  ever  have 
the  will  or  the  power  actively  to  co-operate  towards  this  end,  I  am  not 
politician  or  prophet  enough  to  say.  For  the  present  its  influence 
ia  negative ;  but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  distinctly  an  influence  for  good. 

William  Abgheh, 
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«  T\EMOCRACY  is  in  full  flow,"  said  Roger  CoUard  under  the 
JL/  Restoration,  when  the  electoral  qnalification  was  fixed  at  three 
'hundred  francs.  "What  would  he  think  of  our  times,  when  not  only 
universal  suffrage  is  the  rule  almost  everywhere,  but  when  the 
sovereign  people  are  aspiring  to  settle  great  legislative  and  oonstitu* 
tional  questions  for  themselves  ?  Would  he  say  the  stream  has 
overflowed  its  banks,  and  dykes  must  be  built  to  confine  it?  Or 
would  he  understand  that  modem  Gbvemments  must  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  times  and  the  spread  of  education,  by  taking  a  more 
and  more  democratic  form  ? 

Not  that  it  signifies  in  the  least  to  us  what  was,  or  what  would  be, 
the  opinion  of  that  antiquated  Liberal.  One  evokes  his  memory 
only  to  mark  the  distance  we  have  come  since  the  early  days  of  the 
century.  And  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  original  impulse  is  not 
exhausted  yet.  It  will  continue  to  act  until,  weakened  by  its  own 
excesses,  it  meets  with  a  counterpoising  principle  which  may  support 
and  sustain  it,  or  a  superior  force  before  which  it  must  succumb. 

At  present,  those  who  concern  themselves  with  the  solution  of  our 
democratic  problems  are  turning  their  eyes  towards  the  countries 
which  have  practical  experience  to  show.  Antiquity  and  the  Middle 
Ages  had  indeed  something  to  say  on  the  point ;  but  the  conditions 
of  ancient  and  mediaeval  popular  life  were  too  different  from  our  own 
for  their  example  to  be  at  all  decisive.  We  must  learn  from  the 
experiments  of  our  own  time.  And  amongst  the  countries  that 
compete  for  our  attention,  Switzerland  must  be  placed  in  the  first 
rank,  since  none  can  claim  a  longer  democratic  past,  or  possesses 
more  advanced  or  more  thoroughly  tested  institutions.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  have  been  asked  to  explain  to  English  readers  the 
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working  of  what  we  in  Switzerland  call  *Hhe  referendnm,"  to  wbich 
roust  be  added  the  complementary  "  right  of  initiative  * ' — these  two 
forming,  along  with  the  popular  election  of  the  authorities,  the  main 
body  of  the  essential  rights  of  the  people  as  exercised  in  this  country, 
and  giving  to  oar  institations  a  character  hitherto  unique  throughout 
ihe  world. 

f  Swifia  institutions,  to  be  rightly  understood,  must  be  studied »  not 
f  <inly  in  their  present  form,  but  in  their  historical  development. 
There  are  in  Switzerland  twenty-five  cantons,  or  demi-cantons^  each 
of  which  has  its  own  constitution  and  special  laws,  its  own  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  authority.  These  independent  organisms, 
which  are  like  so  many  distinct  families,  are  united  by  a  common 
bond— the  Confederation,  which  in  its  turn  has  a  constitution  and 
laws  applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  territory,  and  a  legislative, 
execntive,  and  judicial  authority.  The  federal  constitution  guarantees 
to  the  citizens  and  people  of  the  cantons  a  minimum  of  rights  and 
liberties,  and  at  the  same  time  prescribes  the  obligations  which,  in 
the  general  interest,  they  are  bound  to  fulfil.  Thanks  to  this 
organisation^  each  canton  becomes  a  practisiDg  ground  for  every  new 
idea  which  only  does  not  controvert  the  principles  of  the  federal  con- 
etitution.  Experiments  which  have  succeeded  in  one  canton  are 
freqoently  imitated  by  the  others,  or  transplanted  into  the  federal 
domain*  Thus  the  democratic  idea  has  been  worked  out  in 
Switzerland  at  different  paces,  so  to  speak,  and  has  given  rise  to 
institutions  which  vary  according  to  the  conditions,  federal  or  can- 
tonal, to  which  they  have  to  adapt  themselves. 

The  first  and  purest  type  of  the  direct  democracy  is  the  Lands- 
gemeinde,  which  has  been  in  existence  from  the  origin  of  the  Con- 
federation six  centuries  ago,  and  which  still  obtains  in  the  cantons  of 
Uri  and  Glarns,  the  two  Unterwalds,  and  the  two  Appenzells,  This 
system  very  nearly  embodies  the  ideal  of  Roussean,  who  in  his 
"  Contrat  Social  "  depicts  the  happiest  people  in  the  world — **  where 
yon  may  see  troops  of  peasants  settling  the  affairs  of  the  State  under 
an  oak,  and  acting  always  wisely/'  Unfortunately,  the  very  smallest 
Landsgemeinde  nowadays  could  hardly  meet  under  one  oak,  as  it 
would  number  more  than  two  thousand  citizens,  while  the  largest — 
that  of  Appenzell  (Ausser  Rhoden) — is  so  numerous  that  discussion  ia 
imposaible,  and  it  has  to  confine  itself  to  voting.  In  other  respectay 
£ouss6aa^8  enlogium  is  really  not  exaggerated. 

Bnt,  from  the  time  that  the  Confederation  took  in   towns  like 
^ncerne  (1332),  Zurich  (loSl),  Berne  (1353X  Fribourg  and  Soleur© 
481),  the  cantons  no  longer  presented  a  uniform  type  of  pure  demo- 
cracy^    These  towns,  with  their  more  or  less  aristocratic  organisation^ 
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treated  the  country  as  a  sort  of  subject  commiinity.  The  Confedera- 
tion itself,  or  groups  of  cantons  (including  some  of  the  democratic 
cantons)  did  the  same  with  the  common  bailiwicks,*  which  included 
a  part  of  Aargau,  Thurgau,  and  Ticino.  At  the  time  of  the 
Beformation,  indeed,  in  the  cantons  of  Berne  and  Zurich,  an  attempt 
was  made  at  consulting  the  people,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  they 
were  adherents  of  the  new  religion.  At  Berne  the  votes  were  for  the 
most  part  taken  by  districts,  and  all  the  men  above  the  age  of  fourteen 
were  allowed  to  vote,  the  ayes  either  remaining  where  they  were, 
while  the  noes  moved  off  to  one  side,  or  else  the  whole  assembly 
voting  by  show  of  hands.  The  vote  of  each  district  counted  as  one, 
whatever  the  number  of  voters.  At  Zurich,  the  reference  to  the 
people  did  not  take  the  form  of  a  simple  enumeration  of  suffrages, 
but  the  answers  of  the  communes  were  given  at  some  length,  alleging 
the  reasons  for  their  decision. 

Down  to  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  Federal  Diet,  composed 
of  the  representatives  of  the  confederated  and  allied  States,  was 
bound,  of  course,  to  take  account  of  all  these  various  institutions. 
The  representatives  could  not  vote  without  instructions  received  from 
their  constituents ;  the  proposals  formulated  by  the  Diet  were  taken 
ad  referevdum^  and  dealt  with  by  each  State  in  its  own  fashion. 
Here  it  was  the  Landsgemeinde  that  decided ;  there,  a  patriciate  or  a 
council  of  burgesses ;  in  St.  Gall  it  was  a  prince-abbot.  The  spirit 
of  oppression  which  had  sprung  up  little  by  littie  in  the  cantons 
which  had  bailiwicks,  the  rights  usurped  by  the  towns  to  the  detriment 
of  the  country,  and  the  intolerance  shown  by  certain  governments,  led 
more  than  once  to  popular  risings.  Hence  the  peasants'  war,  which 
began  with  two  federal  Landsgemeinden,  so  called,  held  at  Sumiswald 
on  the  23rd  of  April,  1653,  and  at  Hutwyl  on  the  80th  of  the  same 
month ;  hence  the  troubles  at  Geneva  at  the  beginning  and  during^ 
the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  hence  the  conspiracy  of 
Henzi  and  the  revolution  attempted  by  Chenaux  at  Fribourg  in 
1781. 

By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  structure  of  the  old 
Confederation,  with  its  history  of  five  hundred  years,  was  rotten 
through  and  through ;  it  crumbled  under  the  blows  of  the  French 
invasion.  The  new  constitution  of  the  Helvetic  Brepublic,  modelled 
on  that  of  the  Republic  one  and  indivisible,  perpetuated  the  repre- 
sentative system  to  the  exclusion  of  the  direct  democracy.  This  was 
promulgated  in  April,  1798^  It  was  impossible  that  it  should  last» 
for  it  had  been  imposed  by  force,  and  it  lacked  the  consent  of  the 
people.  Several  attempts  at  modification  were  made,  through  the 
mediation  of  the  First  Consul  Bonaparte,  who  in  1801  forwarded  t6 
tiie  Swiss  delegates  assembled  at  Malmaison  the  draft  of  a  GonfttitK-i- 
*  Lands  held  in  common  by  two  or  more  cantonB. 
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This  draft,  adopted  provisionally  on  the  tweDty-ninth  of  May  of 
e  same  year  by  the  legislative  body  of  the  Helvetic  RepubliCt  was 
fveral  times  altered,  and  after  sundry  agitations  and  two  ampH  d'Httt, 
which  one  was  due  to  the  federalists  and  the  other  to  the  unitary 
party,  it  ended  (May  20,  1802)  in  the  production  of  a  fairly  unitary 
Constitution,  which  was  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  people. 
This  was  the  first  in  stance  of  direct  individual  suffrage  taken  in 
Switzerland  on  a  question  relating  to  the  federal  Constitution*  The 
result  was:  Ayes,  72,453;  noes,  92,423;  abstentions,  167,172. 
Now  as,  by  a  decree  of  the  Legislature,  the  abstentions  were  to  be 
reckoned  with  the  ayes,  the  Constitution  forthwith  came  into  force  as 
having  been  adopted  by  **the  great  majority  of  citizens  having  the 
right  to  vote,"  But  the  federalists  soon  got  the  upper  hand ;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  same  year  (1802)  they  attempted  a  new  revision, 
which,  however,  was  never  finished,  because  Bonaparte  intervened  by 
imposing  his  Act  of  Mediation  (February  10,  1803), 

This  Act,  under  which  Switzerland  was  governed  till  1815,  re- 
established the  democratic  righm.  in  the  Landsgemeiude  cantons,  and 
the  representative  system  in  all  the  rest,  on  the  basis  of  an  electoral 
qualification  and  equality  of  rights  for  the  towns  and  the  country. 
The  partisans  of  the  old  privileged  system  submitted  sorely  against 
their  will  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  seized  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  reverses  and  subsequent  fall  of  the  Mediator  to  try 
and  upset  it.  During  the  years  1813  and  1815  a  sharp  constitn^ 
tional  struggle  was  going  on  ;  the  new  cantons— Aargau,  Thnrgau, 
Ticino,  and  Yaud— found  their  very  existence  menaced  ;  the  rural 
districts  were  threatened  with  the  loss  of  the  equality  they  had  just 
acquired,  and  the  very  principle  of  the  federative  bond  was  im- 
perilled- It  needed  a  new  foreign  intervention — that  of  the  Holy 
Alliance — ^to  restrain  these  disastrous  tendencies.  The  Congress  of 
Vienna  agreed  to  recognise  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  only  on 
condition  of  the  retention  of  the  newly- created  cantons ;  it  added 
those  of  Valais,  NeuchAtel,  and  Geneva ;  and  on  the  7th  of  August, 
1815,  the  representatives  of  the  twenty-two  cantons  solemnised  the 
acoeptance  of  the  constitutional  Act  known  under  the  name  of  the 
FcMieral  Compact,'-  The  Compact  was  never  submitted  for  the 
Dction  of  the  people.  As  regards  the  exercise  of  governmental 
^authority,  however,  it  differed  in  no  essential  particulars  from  the 
^■^ct  of  Mediation. 

^H  Under  the  Federal  Compact  new  struggles  went  on  between  the 
^Bartisans  of  the  older  system  and  those  who  advocated  the  extension 
^Hf  popular  rights.  The  constitutions  of  the  representative  cantons 
^^■BB  regarded  as  a  sort  of  charters  granted  by  the  governors,  which 
^^^B3  not  be  modified  except  at  their  will  and  pleasure.  To  assert 
r    the  popular  claim  the  citizens  had  but  one  way  open  to  them— ^to 
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shoulder  their  muskets  and  upset  the  Government.  Of  this  solitary 
expedient  they  did  not  fail  to  make  use  during  the  troublous  times 
which  lasted  till  1848.  Not  only  did  they  introduce  into  the  revised 
constitutions  the  recognition  of  the  popular  right  to  demand  a  revision 
at  any  time,  but  some  of  the  cantons  thought  good  to  go  farther  and 
institute  the  veto— that  is  to  say,  the  right  of  the  people  to  prevent  a 
law  from  coming  into  force.  The  mode  of  exercise  of  this  right  varied 
in  the  difierent  cantons.  Generally  it  consisted  of  a  declaration  made 
by  the  non-contents,  and  if,  after  a  definite  period  of  delay,  the 
number  of  names  attained  a  certain  figure,  the  law  was  held  to  be 
rejected.  St.  Gall  adopted  the  veto  in  1831 ;  rural  Basle  in  1832, 
after  a  rupture  with  the  city  of  Basle  on  account  of  the  inequality  of 
rights  between  the  city  and  the  country  ;  Valais  in  1839  ;  Lucerne  in 
1841.  The  attempts  made  in  1842  to  introduce  the  new  law  in  Zurich 
broke  down.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1842,  the  canton  of  Valais  passed 
a  measure  replacing  the  veto  by  the  referendum  on  all  laws  whatever ; 
but  as  the  first  use  made  of  the  referendum  was  to  f eject  the  proposed 
measure  itself,  the  canton  went  back  to  the  representative  system  pure 
and  simple  (1848).  Vaud  (in  1845)  and  Berne  (in  1846)  adopted  the 
optional  referendum.  The  referendum  difiers  from  the  veto  inasmuch 
as  all  the  citizens  are  called  upon  to  pronounce,  yes  or  no,  on  the  accept- 
ance of  a  Bill,  instead  of  the  initiative  resting  with  the  malcontents. 
^  The  struggle  between  the  oligarchy  and  the  democracy  which  fills 
tiie  period  of  the  "  Federal  Compact "  was  presently  complicated  by 
religious  difficulties,  and  led  in  1847  to  the  war  of  the  Sonderbund. 
Out  of  this  sprang  a  new  Switzerland,  governed  by  the  federal  con- 
stitution of  September  12,  1848,  which  gave  the  requisite  cohesion 
to  the  country  by  creating  a  strong  central  authority  armed  with  the 
necessary  powers.  Along  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  cantons,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Swiss  people  was  proclaimed ;  and  these  two 
principles  found  expression  in  the  two  Chambers — the  Conseil  National, 
elected  by  popular  suffrage ;  and  the  Conseil  des  Etats,  elected  by 
cantonal  suffrage.  The  democratic  principle  was  further  emphasised 
by  a  triple  reference  to  the  people,  under  the  following  conditions : — 
(1)  The  cantonal  constitutions,  before  they  can  receive  the  guarantee 
of  the  Confederation,  must  have  been  accepted  by  the  people,  and 
must  be  open  to  revision  at  any  time  upon  the  demand  of  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  citizens ;  (2)  The  federal  constitution  itself,  and  any 
modification  of  it,  can  only  come  into  force  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
majority  of  Swiss  citizens  taking  part  in  the  vote,  and  the  majority 
of  the  cantons ;  (3)  50,000  Swiss  citizens  may  at  any  time  require 
that  the  question  of  revising  the  federal  constitution  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people,  who  in  this  case  are  alone  consulted,  no  account 
being  taken  of  the  cantons.  If  the  vote  is  affirmative,  the  Chambers 
must  be  dissolved,  and  re-elected  for  the  purpose  of  the  revision. 
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lioiiiarly,  a  dissolutioa  must  tako  place  if  the  two  Chambers  disagree 
the  queatioii   of  reWsion,    and  the    people,  who   must  then  be 

appealed  to^  decide  in  favrour  of  it. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  regenerated  Confederation  was 

deeking  to  put  an  end  to  the  causes  which  from  1815  to  1848  had 
ed  to  repeated  confllcta  in  the  caatous  between  the  people  and  their 
^preseotatives.  For  this  puriioae  it  instituted  a  regular  method  by 
rhich  changes  in  the  cantonal  constitutions  could  be  carried  out ; 
id  it  applied  a  similar  proceeding  to  the  Federal  Constitution  itself, 
fhere  was  a  rooted  idea  that  if  there  were  any  disagreement  between 
be  majority  of  the  people  and  their  representatives — were  it  only  on 
►  single  point — it  was  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  resign.  The  regular 
3  of  bringing  ab:>ut  a  change  of  Gjvemmeat  in  most  of  the 
lotons,  both  at  that  time  and  even  much  latar,  was  to  demand  the 
Qvision  of  the  Constitution  ;  though  some  cantons  had  a  special  form 

if  procedure  for  the  dismissal  of  the  authorities  pure  and  simple.     In 

this  way  the  sovereign  people  displayed  and  emphasised  their 
Dvereignty,  They  endured,  indeed,  as  yet,  in  the  Confederation 
ad  in  most  of  the  cantons,  the  ordinary  parliamentary  system  for 

purposes  of  legislation  ;  but  they  thoroughly  distrusted  it,  and  were 
ily  anxious  to  find  the  means  of  replacing  it  by  a  direct  democracy. 
We  shall  sec  by  what  successive  developments  they  attained  their 

end. 


It  was  in  German  Switzerland  that  the  democratic  movement  took 
rise  in  its  most  accentuated  form.  It  has  been  jastly  observed 
at  German  Switzerland  is  the  more  democratic  by  temperament, 
and  Latin  Switzerland  the  more  socialistic.  The  canton  of  Baale- 
rural  was  passing,  in  1862  and  the  succeeding  years,  through  a 
eingular  political  crisis.  A  former  teacher,  named  Rolle,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  himself  the  chief  of  a  party  which  aimed  at  the 
practical  realisation  of  the  maxim,  ''  Tout  par  le  people/*  The 
lection  of  all  functionaries  by  popular  vote ;  the  compulsory  referen- 
m  on  all  measures  whatsoever ;  the  constant  intervention  of  the 
people  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs — auch  was  the  programme  of 
the  party  ;  a  programme  which  was  for  a  time  carried  out  to  the 
letter,  and  led  to  incredible  absurdities.  The  leaders  of  this  extra- 
ordinary riffime  soon  fell  from  power,  but  they  left  behind  them 
lasting  traces  of  their  work. 

A  few  years  later,  in   1868,   Zurich  went  through  a  somewhat 

similar  crisis.     This  canton  had  hitherto   possessed  a  purely  repre- 

ntative   system  ;    but   the   people  had   become  iodifTerent   to  the 

;>nduct  of  public  affairs,  and  the  polls  were  ill  attended.     The  result 

what  it  generally  is  under  such  clrcamstances ;  abuses  had  crept 
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little  by  little  into  the  adminisfcrmtion,  and  the  more  deeply  rooted 
they  became,  the  lees  easy  it  was  to  find  courage  to  attack  them. 
Absorbed  in  their  mannfactures^  their  merchandise,  their  banking 
and  railway  transactions,  the  inflaential  men  had  neglected  the 
interests  of  the  State.  Sach,  at  least,  was  the  accasation  brought 
against  them  in  a  series  of  pamphlets  fall  of  caustic  wit,  bat  viralent 
and  oatrageous  as  if  the  writer^s  pen  were  possessed,  by  one  Dr. 
Locher,  a  jarist  by  profession,  who  might  be  compared,  in  more 
respects  than  one,  to  Henri  Rochefort.  A  brisk  agitation  followed 
the  appearance  of  these  pamphlets.  A  Socialist  leader,  Karl  Btlrkli, 
who  had  hitherto  preached  to  deaf  ears  on  the  necessity  of  extending 
the  rights  of  the  people,  now  sprang  ap  again  with  his  programme, 
and  other  politicians  espoased  and  popularised  his  ideas.  The  revision 
of  the  Constitution  was  resolved  uxxm.  After  some  lively  debates 
between  parliamentarians  and  democrats,  the  compulsory  referendum 
was  introduced,  not  only  for  constitutional  changes  (which  is  a  matter 
of  federal  law),  but  for  all  laws  and  concordats,  for  all  resolutions  of 
general  import  which  the  Grand  Council  is  not  authorised  to  pass, 
and  for  matters  which  the  Council  itself  may  decide  to  lay  before 
the  people.  The  popular  vote  was  taken  twice  a  year,  in  spring 
and  autumn.  The  right  of  initiative  was  also  granted  to  this  extent, 
that  the  elaboration,  abrogation,  or  modification  of  a  legislative  Act 
must  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  people  if  one-third  of  the 
members  of  the  Great  Council,  or  5000  citizens,  should  demand  it. 

The  example  set  by  this  great  canton  was  naturally  contagious. 
Tburgau  soon  followed,  then  Berne,  then  Schaffhausen,  and  so  on, 
till  the  movement  extended  in  due  course  to  the  Confederation  itself. 
As  early  as  18G5  an  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  advanced 
Radicals  to  bring  about  a  revision  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  popular  rights ;  but  the  50,000  signatures 
were  not  forthcoming.  A  few  years  later  the  Franco-German  war 
demonstrated  the  necessity  of  a  constitutional  revision  in  order  to 
increase  the  military  powers  of  the  Confederation.  But  the  move- 
ment did  not  stop  there.  The  unification  of  the  laws  of  commerce 
and  of  certain  matters  of  police  (such  as  the  regulation  of  labour  in 
factories,  woods  and  waters,  hunting  and  fishing,  &c.)  was  imperative, 
on  account  of  the  inter-cantonal  character  of  this  legislation.  The 
democrats  would  lend  no  hand'  to  the  extension  of  federal  powers 
without  an  accompanying  extension  of  popular  rights.  Here  again 
great  debates  ensued  between  democrats  and  parliamentarians. 
Amongst  all  the  various  forms  proposed  for  the  exercise  of  democratic 
rights — ^the  right  of  initiative,  the  right  of  dismissal,  the  veto,  the 
optional  referendum,  the  compulsory  and  general  referendum,  &c.,  a 
limited  referendum  carried  the  day.  The  Constitution  of  the  19th  of 
April,  1874,  contained  an  article  to  the  following  efiect: 
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•'The  Federal  lawa  are  subject  to  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the 
people,  if  the  demand  is  made  by  30,000  active  citizens,  or  by  eight 
cantons.  It  s  the  same  with  federal  resolationa  of  gt^neral  import 
which  are  not  of  an  nrgent  character.'* 

It  was  urged,  on  the  federalist  side,  that  the  laws  should  not  be 
taken  as  adopted  unless  the  adhesion  of  a  majority  of  the  cantons 
were  also  obtained,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  But 
this  proposal  was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  it  would  lead  to  fre- 
quent  conflicts  between  the  popular  majority  and  the  majority  of 
cantons,  which  might  imperil  the  federative  organisation  itself.  It 
was  illogical,  no  doubt;  but  Swiss  institutions  are  not  based  on 
inflexible  logic^ — they  are  the  product  of  a  series  of  compromises 
between  historical  deductions  and  modem  ideas,  and  historical  deduc- 
tions have  often  had  to  give  way  before  present  exigencies.  And 
experience  has  shown  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  maintain  the  national 
equilibrium. 


Once  introduced  into  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  referendum 
could  not  but  succeed  in  the  cantons  which  had  hitherto  rejected  it. 
Friboorg  is  now  the  only  canton  which  retains  the  purely  representa- 
tive form  ;  and  there,  as  elsewhere,  the  change  can  only  be  a  matter 
of  time. 

At  present,  out  of  twenty-five  cantonal  units,  the  six  already  men- 
tioned have  the  old  democracy  embodied  in  the  Landsgemeinde ;  ten 
have  the  compulsory  referendum  (Zurich,  Berne,  Schwytz,  Zug, 
Soleure,  rural  Basle,  Schaffhauaen,  Grisons,  Aargau,  Thurgau) ; 
eight  have  the  optional  referendum  (Lucerne,  urban  Basle,  St.  Gall, 
Ticino,  Vaud,  Valaia,  Neuchitel,  Geneva) ;  and  Fribourg  alone  does 
not  permit  the  direct  intervention  of  the  people  at  all  in  matters  of 
legislation. 

Of  these  various  forraSi  the  only  one  which  really  corresponds  to 
the  idea  of  self-government,  strictly  so-called,  is  the  Ijandsgemeinde ; 
but  this  is  only  possible  in  cantons  which  muster  not  more  than  a  few 
thousand  electors.  In  Glarus,  which  has  some  five  or  six  thousand, 
the  last  limit  is  reached  so  far  as  the  possibility  of  discussion  is  con- 
cerned; and  in  Appenzell  (Ausser  Brhoden)^  which  numbers  ten  or 
tirdlve  thousand  active  citizens,  the  Landsgemeinde  votes  without  dis- 
aa  we  have  said. 

The  compulsory  referendum  may  next  be  considered,  as  approaching 
the  most  nearly  to  the  Landsgemeinde.  By  this  system  the  people 
are  called  together  o«ce  or  twice  in  the  year  to  ratify  the  principal 
acta  of  the  Legislature*  Each  citizen  receives  in  advance  the  text  of 
the  measures  to  be  submitted  to  him,  together  with  a  message 
explaining  them,  and  a  voting  paper,  on  which  he  writes  Aye  or  No 
to  each  of  the  proposed  measures.     On  the  day  fixed  for  the  ballot  he 
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goes  and  deposits  his  paper  in  the  urn.  In  some  cantons  the  electoral 
assembly,  meeting  at  a  fixed  hour  in  each  commune,  may  re-discass 
the  measures  proposed  before  proceeding  to  vote  ;  but  in  general  this 
discussion  takes  place  through  the  press  or  in  non-official  public 
meetings. 

The  optional  referendum  is  an  improved  form  of  the  old  veto.  It 
consists  in  the  right  of  a  certain  number  of  citizens — ^the  number 
varying  according  to  the  importance  of  the  cantons — to  demand, 
within  a  given  time,  that  such  and  such  a  measure  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  people  for  adoption  or  rejection.  If  the  term  of  delay  ia  not 
utilised  in  the  prescribed  manner,  the  bill  or  resolution  is  held  to  be 
passed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  signatures  to  the  demand  attain 
the  requisite  number,  the  text  of  the  controverted  proposal  is  distributed 
to  all  the  active  citizens,  who  are  summoned  to  vote  on  a  given  day. 
The  optional  referendum,  being  in  its  nature  an  act  of  opposition, 
generally  provokes  a  pretty  lively  contest,  first  over  the  getting  of  the 
signatures,  and  still  more  over  the  votes  themselves. 

Let  us  see  how  the  optional  referendum  works  under  the  Federal 
Constitution.  Every  law  or  resolution  of  general  importance  passed 
by  the  Chambers  is  published  in  the  official  paper,  which  fixes  a  term 
of  ninety  days  from  the  day  of  publication  for  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  opposition.  When  the  signatures  have  been  collected,  they 
are  transmitted  to  the  Federal  Chancellery,  which  verifies  the  number 
and  authentication  of  the  signatures  (the  authentications  are  obtained 
without  fee  from  the  Mayor  in  each  commune)  and  reports  to  the 
Federal  Council.  The  Council  decides  whether  or  not  the  demand  is 
sufficient  and  the  voting  will  take  place,  and  fixes  the  day,  which 
must  be  sufficiently  distant  for  at  least  four  weeks  to  pass  between 
the  time  when  the  text  of  the  opposed  measure  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
citizens  and  the  polling-day.  This  time  is  utilised  for  public  dis- 
cussion. The  law  or  resolution  is  held  to  be  accepted  if  it  obtains  an 
absolute  majority  of  the  citizens  taking  part  in  the  vote. 

There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  com- 
pulsory and  the  optional  referendum.  This  question  is  intimately 
associated  with  another  question — What  are  the  matters  which  have 
to  be  submitted  to  the  referendum  ?  The  extreme  democrats  maintain 
that  everything  must  spring  from  the  popular  vote  ;  but  experience 
dispels  many  illusions.  Thus  several  cantons — e.g,^  Berne  and  Aargau — 
submitted  the  budget  of  State  receipts  and  expenditure.  The  people 
rejected  it  over  and  over  again.  It  was  then  admitted  that  this  was 
an  exaggeration  of  the  principle ;  and  it  was  laid  down  that  the 
budget,  being  a  mere  statement  of  the  execution  of  laws  already 
voted,  must  be  regarded  as  a  simple  act  of  administration,  for  which 
the  referendum  was  not  required.  The  Confederation  itself  has  been 
obliged  to  exclude  firom  the  referendum  not  only  the  budget,  but  the 
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ratincation  of  international  treatieSp  where  a  rejection  might  place 
the  country  in  an  impossible  position.  It  has  also  been  found 
necessary  to  reBtrict  the  class  of  resolutions  which  are  dependent  on 
the  referendum  to  such  as  are  of  general  import — i,e.,  which  involve 
permanent  measures,  imposing  obligations  of  a  new  description  on 
the  Confederation  or  the  cantons,  or  upon  private  persons.  Such  are 
the  encouragements  held  out  to  agriculture,  to  technical  education, 
and  80  forth.  Those  resolutions,  on  the  other  hand,  which  refer  to 
such  matters  as  public  works,  the  construction  of  buildings,  the  con- 
-Servancy  of  rivers,  and  the  like,  are  treated  as  purely  administrative, 
ad  not  requiring  the  formality  of  popular  sanction.  Finally,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  provide  for  the  plea  of  urgency  being  admitted  in 
certain  cases ;  but  this  provision  is  not  readily  had  recourse  to,  for 
fear  of  arousing  the  suspicions  and  recriminations  of  the  people. 

Again  and  again  the  question  has  been  raised,  whether  the  re- 
ferendum should  not  be  made  compulsory  in  federal  affairs.  But 
practical  reasons  have  always  been  against  it.  The  compulsory 
referendum  may  work  without  inconvenience  in  a  cantou,  where  the 
population  is  comparatively  homogeneous,  the  interebts  leas  opposed, 
and  where  there  are  fewer  questions  to  deal  with  than  in  the  Con- 
federation. The  Federal  Assembly  has  on  the  average  three  sessions 
a  year,  and  each  session  disposes  of  sume  fifty  or  sixty  subjects. 
Now,  if  only  so  much  as  one-tenth  of  these  subjects  has  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  referendum,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  a  burden  must  be 
laid  upon  the  citizens,  who  are  already  required  to  pronounce  upon 
uuroerous  cantonal  and  communal  affairs.  In  the  city  of  Berne,  for 
instance,  we  have  had  as  many  as  twelve  polling  days  in  a  year — 
elections  included;  and  the  day's  voting  would  sometimes  include 
half  a  dozen  or  more  questions  of  different  kinds.  How  is  it  possible, 
under  these  circumstances,  for  the  "active  citizen'*  to  master  all  his 
subjects,  and  know  exactly  what  he  is  doing?  And  how  would  it  be 
if  all  the  multiform  and  difficult  questions  which  come  before  the 
Federal  Aaaembly  every  session  were  added  to  the  list  ? 

The  chief  objection  to  the  optional  referendum  is  that  it  plays  too 
much  into  the  hands  of  the  Opposition,  In  order  to  obtain  signa- 
tures, the  Opposition  has  to  create  a  sort  of  adverse  current,  which  is 
afterwards  very  difficult  to  ooutroL  It  is  to  this  fact  that  the  defeats 
suflkred  by  the  Federal  Assembly  on  very  advanced  measures,  and 
aliio  on  some  very  insignificant  ones,  are  mainly  attributed. 

Let  Q8  see  whether  this  objection  is  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

In  the  course  of  the  twenty  years  ending  with  last  December  the 
Federal  Assembly  passed  1 80  bills  and  resolutions  of  a  general  cbarac* 
ter;  the  referendum  was  demanded  for  eighteen  of  the^e;  and  the 
prople,  when  consulted,  accepted  six  and  rejected  twelve.  Four  oE 
tiia  twelve — a  Bill  on   composition  for  military  service,  one  on  bank- 
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notes,  one  on  epidemics,  and  a  resolution  on  commercial  travellers' 
licences — were  completely  recast  and  finally  passed  without  farther 
opposition.  For  the  rest,  provisional  measures  were  resorted  to  in 
the  more  urgent  cases,  and  the  administrative  machinery  was  thus 
kept  going,  the  difficulties  of  the  referendum  notwithstanding. 

As  to  the  motives  which  decided  the  attitude  of  the  people  under 
these  di£ferent  circumstances,  they  may  be  summed  up  under  two 
heads :  either  the  points  in  question  had  been  dealt  with  by  the 
Federal  Assembly  in  a  manner  which  did  not  accord  with  the  views  of 
the  opposing  party,  or  else  it  was  a  simple  manifestation  of  ill-humour 
at  the  general  course  of  political  affairs,  or  even  an  attempt  to  em- 
barrass the  central  authority  and  foment  a  popular  disturbance.  In 
this  last  connection  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  optional  referendum 
has  here  and  there  furnished  a  base  of  operations  for  the  demagogue ; 
but  it  may  be  affirmed  that  on  the  whole  the  Swiss  people  have  used 
their  new  powers  with  moderation.  The  optional  referendum  has 
often  hindered,  but  it  has  never  destroyed ;  it  is  not  within  its  scope 
to  do  so.  It  is  an  instrument  of  conservation,  not  of  demolition.  It 
acts  as  a  restraint  on  the  authorities  ;  it  obliges  them  to  govern  with 
caution  ;  but  it  does  not  make  government  impossible,  for  it  is  not  in 
its  power  to  disorganise  the  State. 

I  doubt  whether,  in  federal  affairs,  the  compulsory  referendum 
would  give  any  better  results.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  under  such  a  system  more  than  one  practical  measure  affecting 
some  special  locality  or  industry — such  as  those  relating  to  watch- 
making or  the  phylloxera — would  have  failed  to  find  grace  with  the 
majority,  who  would  simply  have  seen  no  reason  for  them.  Under  the 
compulsory  referendum  the  absence  of  opposition  in  the  case  of  useful 
measures  of  a  non-party  character  would  often  have  led  to  their  rejec- 
tion, while  the  optional  referendum  has  for  the  most  part  applied  its 
veto  to  those  subjects  only  which  presented  a  good  platform  to  the 
Opposition,  and  which  consequently  were  keenly  contested.  It  may 
be  said,  however,  in  general,  that  the  compulsory  referendum  also 
acts  rather  as  a  check  on  the  Grovemment,  and  thus  exercises  a  con- 
servative influence.  Like  the  optional  referendum,  it  is  not  necessarily 
hostile  to  progress,  but  its  effect  is  to  keep  it  within  bounds  and  make 
it  conformable  to  the  views  of  the  general  body  of  citizens. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  under  the  influence  of  the  referendum,  optional 
or  compulsory,  a  profound  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  both  of 
parliaments  and  people.  The  idea  of  employer  and  employed,  of  the 
sender  and  the  sent,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  representative  system, 
becomes  an  absolute  reality.  The  people  still  choose  their  represen- 
tatives to  make  the  laws,  but  they  reserve  the  right  of  sanction.  YHien 
they  reject  a  law,  in  virtue  of  this  sovereign  right,  there  is  no  entering 
on  a  state  of  conflict,  for  a  conflict  can  only  take  place  where  the  exer- 
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else  of  a  right  is  met  by  a  competing  claim  ;  and  there  is  here  no 
claim  to  compete.  The  craftsman  carries  out  the  work  to  his  own 
satisfaction ;  the  employer  who  gave  the  order  is  of  a  different 
opinion  and  sends  it  back  to  be  altered.  It  is  perfectly  simple  ; 
each  has  done  his  duty  within  the  limits  assigned  him ;  there  is 
DO  ground  of  quarrel.  The  legislator  is  not  discredited ;  he  is  only 
in  the  position  of  a  deputy  whose  bill  is  not  passed.  There  is  no 
question  of  resigning.  If  here  and  there  a  measure  is  rejected,  other 
measures  are  passed  ;  there  is  clearly  no  want  of  confidence.  Moreover, 
after  rejecting  a  law,  it  is  quite  common  to  re-elect  the  same  repre- 
sentatives. Thus  the  new  r^i/imc  leaves  no  room  for  either  ministerial 
or  parliamentary  crises.  The  representatives  of  the  people  are  elected 
for  a  comparatively  short  term,  generally  three  years.  During  this 
time^ — thanks  to  the  restraining  referendum — they  can  do  nothing 
really  contrary  to  the  public  wUl,  at  least  in  any  essential  matter.  If 
they  prove  incapable,  or  if  their  action  gives  cause  of  complaint,  they 
are  replaced  at  the  next  elections,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  We  are 
far  enough  by  this  time  from  that  era  of  revolutions  which  marked 
the  period  between  1815  and  1848. 

But  every  medal  has  its  reverse.  The  fear  of  the  referendum 
tends  to  make  timid  legislators,  who  sometimes  lack  the  courage  to 
vote  for  what  they  believe  to  be  the  best  for  the  country,  or,  having 
voted  for  it,  to  stand  up  for  it  before  their  fellow -citizens ;  they 
prefer  to  let  it  go  without  a  struggle*  The  referendum  has  also  given 
birth  to  a  camarilla  of  politicians  who  exploit  the  credulity  or  passions 
of  the  populace  in  order  to  oppose  measures  which  are  perfectly 
legitimate. 

Nevertheless,  the  nBw  system  has  borne  good  fruits.  The  people 
have  generally  shown  themselves  wiser  than  the  meddling  politicians 
who  have  tried  to  draw  them  into  systematic  opposition.  K  now  and 
then  they  have  voted  under  the  infloence  of  obvious  ill-humour  with 
their  own  representatives,  they  have,  on  the  other  hand,  more  than  once 
given  the  agitator  clearly  to  understand  that  he  had  no  chance  with 
them.  The  net  result  has  been  a  great  tranquillising  of  public  life. 
The  debates  which  precede  and  accompany  a  referendary  movement 
are  a  normal  manifestation  of  the  popular  life.  And  when  the  ballot 
has  pronounced,  everybody  accepts  the  result.  Not  nnfrequently  the 
Pteas,  which  loves  to  parade  itself  as  the  voice  of  public  opinion,  has 
been  belied  by  the  vote.  Those  who  make  the  most  noise  cannot 
here  impose  on  the  people  as  they  do  in  other  countries;  they  are 
taken  for  what  they  are  really  worth.  Adapted  to  a  people  funda- 
mentally democratic,  like  the  Swiss,  the  referendum  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  best  forms  of  government  ever  attempted.  It  may 
be  thought  good   to  modify  it  in  accordance  with  the   suggestions 
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of  experience,  bat  there  can  never  again  be   any  question  of  doing 
away  with  it. 

III. 

In  Switzerland,  the  popular  initiative  is  regarded  as  the  necessaiy 
complement  of  the  referendam.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  the  positive  side 
of  a  right  of  which  the  referendum  represents  rather  the  n^ative 
side.  By  the  referendum  the  people  approves  or  rejects  the  work  of 
its  representatives.  By  the  initiative  it  invites  them  to  take  such 
and  such  a  constitutional  or  legislative  measure,  on  which,  neverthe- 
less, it  still  reserves  the  last  word  to  itself. 

With  regard  to  constitational  matters,  we  have  seen,  in  the 
historical  sketch  already  given,  that  the  most  important  victory 
achieved  by  the  democratic  movement  which  regenerated  Switzerland 
in  1848  was  the  acquisition  of  the  right  of  initiative.  In  virtue  of 
the  Federal  law  then  laid  down,  every  Constitution  is  subject  to 
revision  on  the  demand  of  a  majority  of  the  active  citizens.  There 
were,  however,  difierent  modes  of  applying  this  principle.  A  certain 
number  of  cantons  recognised^  the  right  of  the  people  to  specify 
which  articles  of  the  Constitation  should  be  amended,  while  in  other 
cantons  revision  could  only  be  demanded  in  general  terms,  and  it 
rested  with  the  representative  authority  to  decide  to  what  points 
the  revision  should  be  directed. 

It  was  this  last  system  that  prevailed  in  the  federal  Constitution 
of  1848.  The  Constitution  was  a  compromise  ;  and  it  was  foreseen 
that  it  would  not  do  to  let  a  chance  majority  have  the  power  of 
imperilling  or  destrojing  its  nice  equilibrium  by  a  side  attack  on  its 
very  foundations.  The  Federal  Assembly,  as  the  guardian  of  the 
rights  of  all,  must  alone  have  the  power  of  introducing  modifications, 
and  in  this  matter  it  possessed  the  right  of  initiative.  In  1865,  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  the  Assembly 
proposed  to  the  people  and  the  cantons  a  revision  of  the  Constitution 
bearing  upon  nine  points,  of  which  only  one  was  agreed  to.  The 
Extreme  Left  then  proceeded  to  claim  for  the  people  the  right  of 
initiating  partial  as  well  as  general  revisions.  In  the  general 
revision  of  1872-4,  however,  the  earlier  dispositions  relative  to  the 
popular  initiative  were  left  untouched.  In  1878  the  Federal  Assembly, 
acting  under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  proposed  the  revision  of 
Article  65 — an  Article  abolishing  the  penalty  of  death — so  as  to 
allow  the  re-introduction  of  the  penalty  in  certain  cantons  where  it 
was  considered  desirable.  The  revision  was  adopted.  Two 
years  later,  in  1880,  another  attempt  at  the  initiation  of  partial 
revision  was  made  by  M.  Toos  of  SchaShausen,  who  sent  in 
50,000  signatures  demanding  that  the  people  should  be  consulted 
on  the  question  of  establishing  a  federal  Bank  with  the  exclusive 
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right  to  issue  notes.  The  Federal  Assembly,  coneideriug  this  mode 
of  potting  the  qaeetion  unconstitationa],  refused  to  adopt  it,  and  laid 
before  the  people  only  the  customary  question:  *'  Do  you  desire  a 
revision  of  the  Conetitiition  ?  "  The  answer  was  in  the  negative* 
But  the  agitation  was  continued  by  the  Extreme  Left,  who  claimed 
BXi  initiative  for  the  people  on  the  plea  that  it  could  not  have 
fewer  rights  than  its  own  representatives.  In  1885  the  Catholic 
Right  supported  the  demand,  and  finally  the  Federal  Council  proposed 
to  the  Chambers  an  article  introducing  the  popular  initiative  in  matters 
of  partial  revision.  The  project  rested  on  the  following  bases : — 
If  the  revision  of  an  article  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  or  the  addition 
of  a  new  article^  ia  demanded  by  50^000  citizens,  the  people  are  first 
to  be  consulted  on  the  preliminary  question,  **  Do  you  desire  the 
proposed  revision  ?  "  If  the  reply  is  in  the  aBBrmative»  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  Parliament  to  draft  the  bill,  which  is  then  to  be  submitted  to 
the  vote  of  the  people  and  the  cantons. 

The  advanced  democrats,  however,  refused  to  accept  this  as  a  solu- 
tion, and  sacceedeJ  in  carrying  another  proposition,  by  which  the 
&0,000  citizens  have  the  right  to  draft  the  new  article  themselves, 
^ud  to  require  that  it  shall  be  submitted  directly  to  the  people  and 
the  cantons.  The  Chambers  have  then  the  alternative  of  recommend- 
ing the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  article,  or  of  bringing  in  an 
alternative  proposal — unless,  indeed,  they  prefer  to  take  no  action  at 
alL  In  this  form  the  principle  of  the  popular  initiative  was  adopted 
by  the  people  amidst  universal  indiSerence,  scarcely  300^000  electors 
out  of  G5O,000  taking  part  in  the  voting— 183,029  Ayes  to  120,599 
Noes.  But  when  it  came  to  patting  the  new  law  in  operation,  there 
were  foand  to  be  serious  difficulties.  How,  for  instance,  was  the 
qaestion  to  be  put  in  case  of  the  Federal  Assembly  proposing  a  counter- 
project  of  their  own  ?  The  citizens,  while  agreeing  that  the  article 
ehould  be  revised,  might  be  satisfied  with  neither  the  one  plan  nor 
the  other.  They  could  not  express  their  views  unless  they  were 
allowed  first  to  answer  the  question,  *'  Is  the  article  to  be  revised?" 
And  what  complications  might  not  result  from  such  a  system  of 
voting,  the  whole  inqairy  being  carried  throogh  at  the  same  time,  on 
a  given  day  !  However,  for  good  or  evil,  the  law  was  passed — ^a  law 
which  has  been  jastly  criticised  by  those  who  have  examined  it 
closely,  and  which  can  never  work  well  under  its  present  form. 

The  6rst  use  made  of  the  popular  initiative  was  not  a  happy  one. 
An  anti-Semite  committee  had  long  been  clamouring  for  the  prohibi* 
lion  of  the  mode  of  slaughter  adopted  in  Jewish  slaughter-houses. 
After  minute  inquiries,  which  resulted  in  proving  that  this  method  of 
slaughter  was  no  more  cruel  than  any  other,  and  that  it  formed  part 
of  the  rites  of  the  Jewish  religion,  the  Federal  authorities  refused  to 
^rant   the  prohibition.      But   no   sooner  was  the   popular  initiative 
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secured  than  the  anti-Semite  committee  collected  the  necessary  sig- 
natures and  demanded  the  introduction  of  a  constitutional  article 
forbidding  the  slaughter  of  animals  without  first  stunning  them.  It 
was  an  appeal  to  the  religious  passions  of  the  people  ;  the  article  was 
adopted,  after  a  sharp  contest,  on  the  20th  of  August,  1893,  by  191,527 
votes  to  127,101,  and  by  eleven  and  a  half  cantons  against  ten  and  a 
half.  Nevertheless,  as  the  drafters  of  the  article  had  forgotten  to 
impose  any  penalties^  it  has  remained  a  dead  letter  in  those  cantons 
which  did  not  care  to  put  it  in  force.  The  anti-Semite  committee 
has  since  repeatedly  i>etitioned  for  a  federal  law  insisting  on  compli^ 
ance,  but  the  federal  authorities  justly  reply  that  it  does  not  come 
within  their  powers. 

In  two  other  cases  the  initiative  has  been  taken  in  formulating  a 
law--once  by  the  Socialist  party,  demanding  the  right  to  labour ;  and 
once  by  the  Extreme  Right,  demanding  the  partition  of  the  customs 
duties  between  the  Confederation  and  the  cantons.  In  both  cases  the 
people  showed  more  sense  than  on  the  slaughter  of  animals  question ; 
they  rejected  the  first  demand  by  308,289  votes  to  75,880,  and  by . 
twenty-two  cantons  to  none;  and  the  second  by  347,046  votes  to 
145,207,  and  by  thirteen  and  a  half  cantons  to  eight  and  a  half 

It  is  generally  agreed  in  Switzerland  that  the  popular  initiative^ 
as  it  is  now  established  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  might  at  any 
time  place  the  country  in  very  considerable  danger.  From  the  moment 
that  the  regular  representatives  of  the  people  are  placed  in  such  a 
position  that  they  have  no  more  say  in  the  matter  than  an  irresponsible 
committee  drawing  up  articles  in  a  bar  parlour,  it  is  clear  that  the 
limits  of  sound  democracy  have  been  passed,  and  that  the  reign  of 
demagogy  has  begun.  The  people  have  no  other  safeguard  than  their 
own  good  sense.  The  good  sense  of  the  Swiss  people  is  certainly  very 
great ;  but  who  is  to  guarantee  us  against  moments  of  sudden  excite- 
ment or  of  unreflecting  passion,  when  the  bounds  of  reason  and 
justice  may  again  be  overstepped,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish 
slaughter-house  regulations  ?  The  shaping  of  a  wise  Constitution 
must  always  be  a  matter  of  weighing  and  balancing ;  it  cannot  be 
permitted  that  the  gravest  decisions  should  be  the  work  of  impulse 
or  surprise.  The  generally  adopted  system  of  two  Chambers,  and  of 
two  or  three  readings  for  every  bill  before  it  passes  into  law,  is  in 
itself  a  recognition  of  this  fact.  But  the  demagogue  is  impatient 
of  all  these  obstacles ;  he  wants  a  single  Chamber  and  deliberation 
by  steam.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Swiss  people  have  shown  a 
want  of  wisdom  in  adopting  a  system  of  initiative  which  places  all 
our  institutions  at  the  mercy  of  any  daring  attempt  instigated  by 
the  demagogue  and  favoured  by  precisely  such  circumstances  as 
should  rather  incline  us  to  take  time  for  reflection.  But  it  is^  no 
doubt,  a  momentary  error,  which  will  be  repaired  at  the  earliest 
opportunity 
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In  matters  of  legislation  it  has  been  seen  that  the  canton  of  Zurich 
had  in  1866  anticipated  the  demand  for  the  popular  initiative.  It 
was  the  same  in  other  cantons.  Although  this  right  has  no  explicit 
place  in  the  Confederation,  yet  the  formulated  initiative  comes 
pmotically  to  the  same  thing,  aiuce  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
gronp  of  citizens  from  drawing  up  their  own  proposals  in  detail  and 
demanding  that  the  people  and  the  cantons  shall  be  called  upon  to 
say  whether  or  not  they  shall  become  an  integral  part  of  the  Consti- 
tation.  Here  again  one  sees  to  what  strange  results  the  formulated 
initiative  may  lead. 

In  contrast  to  the  referendum,  which  is  an  instrument  of  conserva- 
fcioa,  the  popular  initiative  may  thus  easily  become  the  tool  of  a 
revolutionary  movement.  Thus  it  happened  that  one  fine  day  the 
electors  of  Zurich  thought  good  to  grant  a  monopoly  of  the  right  of 
issuing  bank-notes  for  the  benefit  of  the  State»  in  plain  defiance  of 
Article  *6i\  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  at  that  time  forbade  the 
creation  of  any  such  monopoly.  Naturally,  the  decision  was  reversed 
by  the  federal  authority ;  but  there  is  unfortunately  no  authority  to 
reverse  a  mistaken  decision  of  the  whole  Swiss  people.  Elsewhere, 
too,  as  for  instance  in  the  federal  city  of  Berne,  on  a  question 
relating  to  a  bridge,  the  popular  initiative  has  been  found  to  lead 
to  almost  insoluble  complications.  It  is  obvious  that  we  are  here 
in  presence  of  a  force  far  more  difficult  to  organise  and  control  than 
the  referendum  ;  but  one  may  hope  that  repeated  experiments  may 
lead  at  last  to  success. 

To  sum  up,  Switzerland  presents,  thanks  to  the  referendum  and 
the  popular  initiativej  the  most  complete  example  there  is  of  a  direct 
government  by  the  people  existing  in  modern  times  and  under  modem 
conditions*  Can  this  example  be  imitated  elsewhere  ?  Not  easily. 
In  constitutional  countries  it  would  be  necessary,  to  begin  with,  to 
adopt  the  Swiss  doctrine  that  a  negative  vote  on  the  referendum  does 
not  entail  the  dissolution  of  the  Chambers  ;  otherwise  the  result  would 
be  a  state  of  perpetual  agitation,  worse  than  that  which  it  is  sought 
to  remedy.  Logically,  according  to  this  doctrine,  the  Cabinet  also 
ought  not  to  be  obliged  to  retire  before  an  adverse  vote  of  the  Cham- 
bers; and  hence  would  result  again  the  periodicity  of  ministerial 
functions,  which  would  put  an  end  to  that  oflSce-hunting  which  is  the 
chief  motive  of  many  a  parliamentary  man.  It  would  mean  a  radical 
transformation  of  political  life  in  those  countries.  At  present  the 
appeal  to  the  country  takes  place  only  on  the  most  serious  occasions ; 
and  it  is  the  Prime  Minister  himself  who  makes  the  appeal  when  he 
has  reason  to  suppose  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  are  no 
longer  in  touch  with  their  constituents.  If  in  these  countries  the 
appeal  to  the  nation  on  any  question  were  to  originate  with  the  nation 
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itself,  as  is  the  case  in  Switzerland,  one  cannot  conceal  from  oneself 
that  it  would  probably  lead  to  the  most  anezpected  consequences.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  possible  to  fix  beforehand  the  subjects  on  which  it 
shonld  be  obligatory  to  consult  the  people,  which  would  deprive  the 
reference  of  any  hostile  character.  But  with  the  ideas  current  in  those 
coantries^  would  there  not  still  be  a  tendency  to  regard  a  negative 
vote  as  an  expression  of  want  of  confidence^  before  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  would  be  constrained  to  retire  ? 

I  think,  indeed,  that  I  have  sufficiently  shown  that,  for  the  reasons 
I  have  here  developed,  the  referendum  and  the  initiative  in  Switzer- 
land form  part  of  a  system  of  government  of  which  all  the  pieces 
hang  together.  /  It  appears  to  me  very  doubtf  al  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  introduce  these  two  institutions  elsewhere  without  at  the 
same  time  introducing  a  mechanism  of  government  similar  to  that 
of  which  they  have  become  part  and  parcel  here. 

NuMA  Droz. 


EMERSON,  TRANSCENDENTALIST  AND 
UTILITARIAN. 


IN  the  following  notes  apon  Emerson  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  assign  him  his  place  in  the  kingdom  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion, either  by  tracing  his  spiritual  generations  and  kinships,  or  by 
comparing  him  quality  by  quality — so  much  more  or  less  of  intui- 
tion, logic,  synthesis  and  analysis — with  the  thinkers  who  seem  mea- 
surable in  the  same  scales.  Still  less,  to  account  for  the  peculiarities 
of  the  work  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  man,  of  his  nation  and  times. 

The  relation  I  should  wish  to  set  forth  is  that  between  Emerson's 
writings  and  one  of  their  readers — myself.  For  the  relation  between 
writer  and  reader,  where  such  really  exists,  implies  the  originating 
of  ideas  and  states  of  feeling  such  as  did  not  exist  in  either  reader 
or  writer  taken  singly,  the  latent  peculiarities  of  the  one  being 
vitalised  and  altered  by  the  fruitful  contact  of  the  other.  The  thought, 
the  feeling  thus  generated  may  be  far  from  uncommon,  and  may  be 
shortlived  and  comparatively  barren ;  but  it  is  an  organic  particle  of 
that  vast,  fluctuating  mass  of  spiritual  life  whence  all  thought  and  all 
feeling  arise,  and  without  which  the  most  creative  minds  could  not 
create,  or,  could  they  create,  would  be  creative  to  no  purpose. 

This  action  and  reaction,  give  and  take,  between  reader  and  writer 
is  worthy  of  attention  quite  apart  from  the  value  of  the  ideas  which 
it  may  have  brought  forth.  It  would  afford  another  demonstration 
of  the  relativeness  of  all  judgment,  of  the  incompleteness  of  all  definite 
views ;  and  it  would  constitute  an  additional  lesson,  very  wholesome 
for  our  conceit  and  impatience,  on  the  poverty  and  faultiness  of  each 
individual's  contribution  to  truth,  as  compared  with  the  excellence  of 
the  individual  mass  of  thought  made  up  of  such  contributions. 

As  regards  Emerson,  I  am  aware  of  his  exceptional  influence  in 
maturing  my  thought.     And  it  is  my  impression  that  in  return  for 
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the  partial  change  he  has  thus  effected — since  only  partial  changes 
are  valaable,  implying  by  their  partiality  the  presence  of  some  original 
tendencies — I  have  been  able  to  alter  some  of  his  main  ideas  in  a 
way  such  as  to  render  them  more  fraitfal :  clearing  them  of  certain 
sterilising  excrescences,  and  grafting  them  on  to  the  living  thought 
of  our  days.  My  reader,  in  his  turn,  will  alter  and  prane  and  graft 
my  alterations,  or  cast  them  aside  as  useless,  or  useless  at  least  to 
himself. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  my  notes  will  be  valuable  in  showing  one 
of  the  means  by  which  reader  and  writer  unite  to  form  a  something 
new.  For  it  will  be  visible  in  them  that  Emerson  helped  me  first  by 
arousing  considerable  antagonism,  and  that  the  reaction  against  his 
antagonistic  peculiarities  so  helped  to  clear  my  own  ideas,  that  I  grew 
eventually  able  to  approach  him  with  impartiality,  to  separate 
deliberately  what  disfigured  him  in  my  eyes ;  and,  having  put  aside 
these  disfiguring  portions,  to  enter  his  presence  in  a  mood  worthy 
of  making  me  receive  the  inestimable  gifts  of  his  soul. 

Emerson,  like  Ruskin,  like  Tolstoi,  belongs  to  the  category,  once 
numerous,  now  daily  diminishing  in  number,  of  mystics  and  symbol- 
ists. Their  method  is  innate  in  him,  if  we  may  call  method  that 
which  implies  the  absence  rather  than  the  presence  of  intellectual 
discipline  ;  truth  is  perceived  by  flashes,  in  luminous  points  amid  the 
darkness,  without  any  attempt  to  work  it  out,  to,  shed  the  light  of  one 
opinion  upon  the  neighbouring  opinion,  to  obtain  a  continuity  of 
solid,  illuminated  ground. 

.  He  openly  deprecates  any  attempts  at  consecutiveness,  he  warns 
mankind  against  wanting  to  do  that  which  cannot  be  done  without 
the  wanting,  against  wishing  to  be  or  to  have  what  they  are  not  or 
have  not  already.  He  is  the  apostle  of  spontaneity ;  in  his  consuming 
passion  for  reality  he  confounds  the  deliberate  with  the  artificial,  and 
the  artificial  with  the  futile.  The  benefit  of  Emerson's  advice  on  this 
head  depends  on  the  recognition  that  there  are  some  things  we  can 
never  do,  some  things  we  can  never  have  or  be — namely,  all  those  of 
whose  nature  there  is  not  in  ourselves  already  a  germ,  a  possibility. 
The  danger  of  Emerson's  advice  consists  in  making  us  believe  that  the 
actual  is  the  potential,  that  what  we  are  not  we  cannot  become,  that 
what  we  have  not  yet  got  we  may  never  obtain.  There  will  be 
a  distinct  gain  in  spontaneity,  which  spontaneity  means  success,  and 
a  diminution  of  the  kind  of  effort  which  means  only  failure,  despair, 
or,  worst  of  all,  the  wasting,  the  spoiling  of  what  is  valuable.  There 
will  be  a  much  smaller  number  of  shams,  and  a  greater  proportion  of 
satisfactory  products;  which  means  an  increase  of  happiness  and 
what  conduces  thereto.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  will  be  a  waste 
of  potentialities,  of  the  things  that  might  have  been ;  and  therewith 
a  great  loss  in  completeness,  thoroughness,  balance,  and  in  all  things 
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intellectoal.  of  lucidity  and  efficacy  for  application  to  practice.  The 
world  will  not  be  in  thorough  working  order,  since  working  order 
implies  co-ordination,  co-operation,  compromise.  Things  will  be 
comparatively  spasmodic,  and,  in  a  measure,  sterile.  This  absence  of 
lucidity,  this  sporadic,  sterile  tendency,  is  visible  in  Emerson  himself; 
it  18  the  drawback  of  his  doctrine,  of  his  practice,  of  spontaneity. 

Yet  it  is  doubtfal  whether  it  is  not  better  thus— better  that  the 
exaggerations  and  shortcomings  should  be  corrected  by  Emerson's 
readers  than  forestalled  by  Emerson  himself.  Ifc  is  possible  that  with 
men  of  this  mystic'Symbolical  temper  the  greater  lucidity  and 
practical  applicability  (since  practice  is  based  on  reality,  and  reality 
can  be  obtained  only  by  being  lucid)  might  fail  to  compensate  for 
the  diminution  in  suggestiveness  and  directness.  The  prophetically 
enounced  thought  works  its  way  deeper,  perhaps,  into  the  mind  of 
the  hearer,  when  it  is  such  as  does  not  graze  off  the  surface.  It 
sets  the  mind  a-thinking  (when  itself  thinkable)  more  than  the  care- 
fully argued  thesis.  So  it  is  well  worth  while  to  let  the  prophet 
babble  occasional  nonsense,  talk,  like  the  earliest  Christians  and  the 
Irvingites,  in  gibberish  tongues,  for  the  sake  of  the  great  words  of 
inspiration  which  drop,  ever  and  anon,  from  his  superhuman  lips. 

But  connection  in  our  ideas,  the  quality  of  being  thowjht  out,  is 
valnable  for  more  than  morality  itself.  The  act  of  bringing  our  ideas 
into  mutual  dependence  shows  us  also  which  of  them  are  worthless  : 
the  union  ol  a  fallacy  with  a  truth,  even  if  it  produce  no  immediate 
jar,  can  produce  but  a  vicious  consequence.  We  begin  to  doubt  of 
our  premiss  on  seeing  its  untenable  con  elusions  or  side-issues.  Here, 
then^  comes  in  the  danger  of  the  intellectual  methods  of  Emerson,  of 
all  prophetic,  clairvoyant,  as  distinguished  from  prosaically  logical^ 
thinkers.  These  men  can  throw  out  a  falsehood  or  mere  faulty 
approximation  to  truth,  without  being  warned  of  what  they  are  doing. 
Nay,  worae,  they  can  hit  upon  a  truth  without  that  truth  destroying 
ita  corresponding  error.  In  this  system  (or  absence  thereof)  of 
iBolating  ideas,  everything  is  safe— the  good  and  the  bad  can  rest  at 
peace;  the  good  does  not  inconvenience  the  bad,  nor  the  bad  incon- 
venience the  good.  The  thinker  la  never  called  upon  to  make  a 
choice  among  his  thoughts,  he  may  keep  them  all.  Hence  it  is  that 
these  clairvoyant  thinkers  give  us  so  much  of  truth  swimming  in  so 
much  of  falsehood,  or  ric^  versd*  Hence,  worst  of  all,  that  they  will 
be  fio  serenely  unconscious  of  the  practical  dangers  of  their  teachings. 
The  metaphysical  Schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Ages  kept  up  the  standard 
of  thinking  and  living ;  while  the  mystics,  their  superiors  in  mind 
and  in  feeling,  very  frequently  debase  it  exceedingly. 

And,  moreover,  this  resting  satisfied  with  one^s  spontaneous  intui- 
tions,  as  distinguished  from  all  attempts  to  connect  and  correct  them ; 
this  habit  of  never  comparing  one's  conception  of  things  with  each 
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other,  results  in  a  virtaal  refasal  to  examine  either  facts  or  other  men's 
views ;  no  sense  of  intellectual  responsibility  can  be  generated  by 
modes  of  thought  so  casual  and  disconnected.  The  thinker  keeps  his 
ideas  apart,  so  they  never  clash ;  he  keeps  them  separate  also  from 
their  own  consequences,  from  the  thought  of  others,  from  the  incon- 
venient testimony  of  reality.  He  clears  all  around  him,  and  soon 
comes  to  be  the  only  mind,  the  only  thought  in  the  universe :  the 
universe  becomes  the  image  of  his  views  of  it ;  and  all  save  the  intel- 
lect ceases  to  exist. 

It  is  most  curious  to  observe  how  Emerson,  whose  exquisite  moral 
aud  a3sthetic  sensibility  is  revealed  in  a  thousand  fragmentary  utter- 
ances, uproots  all  human  sympathies  and  preferences  in  laying  out 
his  stony  garden  of  the  intellect,  leaving  them  everywhere  about,  to 
bloom  delightfully — little  unnoticed  heaps  of  earth'^  weeds  in  those 
fine  concentric  paths  and  beds  of  intellectual  spar  and  gravel.  Thus, 
in  the  famous  essay  on  ''  Friendship,"  that  extraordinary  revelation 
of  a  passionate  personality,  he  affects  to  consider  the  friend  as  a 
mere  intellectual  excitement  (all  is  over,  he  tells  us,  once  curiosity  is 
satisfied) ;  and  even  in  placing  austere  bounds  to  such  intellectual 
voluptuousness,  he  speaks  only  of  his  own  self-respect,  his  own  spiritual 
temperance,  and  the  results  of  indulgence  or  refraining  upon  his  own 
soul,  with  never  a  reference  to  the  feelings,  the  poor  soft  heart  of  the 
other  party.  Learn  to  check  your  fancies  in  friendship,  to  refrain 
from  your  friend,  to  do  without — learn  to  expect  no  reciprocity.  Why  ? 
Lest  in  your  hurry  you  may  engage  another's  permanent  affection 
where  you  cannot  give  your  own  ? — lest  in  your  habit  of  constant 
spiritual  union  you  become  selfish,  exacting,  or,  in  your  desire  for 
reciprocation,  you  grow  unable  to  give  save  where  you  receive  ?  For 
not  one  of  these  reasons.  No ;  merely  because  of  the  risk  to  your 
intellectual  independence,  your  intellectual  integrity  and  security. 
One  would  think,  were  it  not  for  the  evidence  of  a  hundred  scattered 
utterances  of  most  delicate  lovingkindness,  that  Emerson  was  a  fierce 
intellectual  egoist  like  Abelard,  writing  just  such  letteis  to  Heloise, 
answering  her  prayer  for  one  gentle  word  with  chapters  of  theology, 
in  the  savageness  of  a  mediarval  ascetic,  who  sees  with  disgust  some- 
thing that  has  once  inflamed  his  senses  but  never  touched  his 
heart. 

And  similarly  he  mentions  pain,  not  as  a  horror  whose  existence  all 
around  we  must  for  ever  struggle  against — a  horror  the  thought  of 
which,  as  existing  in  others,  is  almost  as  bad  as  its  reality  in  our- 
selves— but  as  a  possible  factor  in  producing  the  man  of  pure  intellect 
— ^Q  judem  et  tenacem  propositi  virum. 

For  Emerson  is  perpetually  repeating  that  all  life  is  in  the  intel- 
lect— nay,  all  reality.  Hence  a  possibility  of  interest  only  in  cause 
and  effect — in  the  why  things  are,  not    the   how  things  should  he. 
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Hence  all  matters  being  referable  only  to  Intellect,  Intellect — or 
rather,  an  intellect  corresponding  to  his  owo^ — is  evidently  God,  And 
hence  a  perpetual  worship »  sometimes  blightly  savouring  of  Moloch's, 
of  a  Godhead  which,  in  its  apparent  indifference  to  evil  and  suffering, 
is  indeed  but  the  mist-magnified  shadow  of  Emerson's  own  Olympian 
mind. 

All  things,  therefore,  are  the  symbol  of  Divinity,  the  forms  in 
which  the   Creative  Force  chooses,  Proteus-like,  to  mask.     And  for 

is  reason  Nature,  all  that  is  and  can  be,  is  noble. 

Bat  Emerson  is  meanwhile  the  sport  of  a  delusion  :  he  conceives 
that  what  is  taking  place  within  himself  is  happening  also  without. 
He  is  watching  his  own  mind,  shadowed  on  the  outer  world,  passing 
from  object  to  object ;  and  he  fancies  that  this  vague  and  magnified 
himself  most  be  God,  Thus  the  Divinity— ^for  Emerson  the  Divinity 
ing  into  and  through  all  thiogs — is  not  the  power  by  virtue  of 
ivhiclj  things  are,  but  in  reality  the  power  by  virtue  of  which  he 
perceivc*8  their  existence.  For  Emerson,  though  often  insisting  on 
the  part  played  by  the  perceiving  mind  in  all  matters  of  perception, 
refuses  to  consider  that  in  the  same  way  as  the  structure  of  the  eye, 
which  makes  a  straight  stick  seem  crooked  in  the  water,  bo  also  the 
equality  and  condition  of  the  mind  which  perceives  nature^  is  a  fact 
iHsuff  nature,  and  not  outside  it.  If  Emerson  had  any  habits  of 
systematic  thought,  he  could  not  avoid  taking  notice  of  this  fact ;  he 
would  be  obliged,  onco  having  suspected  their  nature,  to  examine 
methodically  his  own  mental  operations.  But  being  unhampered  bv 
any  system,  he  can  atl-^rd  to  look  away  from  any  fact  which  might 
disturb  him  ;  and  so,  at  the  convenient  moment,  when  it  would  have 
become  clear  that  thought  can — no  more  than  the  senses  can — handle 
absolute  reality,  he  looks  away  from  himself,  and  looks  in  the  direc- 
tion of  what  he  calls  God*  Here,  by  no  metaphysical  sleight  of  hand, 
but  by  merely  dropping  the  subject  and  picking  it  up  elsewhere,  he 
haa  momentarily  got  rid  of  the  identity  between  the  universal  mind 
and  his  own*  This  intellect,  self-created  and  all* creating,  is  now  na 
nger  the  mind   of  Emerson  :   moulding  matter  into  so  many  dis- 

ises  for  itaelf,   it  is  the  mind  of  the  world.      And  who  could  denv 

that  the  mind  of  the  world,  in  so  far  as  mind  of  the  world  might 

iport  with  matter,  or  call  it  up  as  a  mere  phantom  out  of  nothing- 

s  ?  The  purely  intellectual  man,  impatient  of  all  that  is  not 
intellect,  revolting  from  the  thought  that  anything  save  intellect  can 
have  reality,  does  thus  attribute  his  owe  temper  to  the  Godhead — the 
Godhead  with  whom  he  fancies  that,  in  following  any  chain  of  cau^e 
and  effect,  he  must  be  united  and  identified. 

Therefore,  attempting  to  systematise  what  Emerson  has  thrown  out 
in  separate  statements,  the  Divinity,  inasmuch  as  the  mere  magnified 
reflexion  of  the  individual  intellect,  is  necessarily  what  that  individual 
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intellect  happens  to  be :  that  which  makes  or  perceives  all  canse  and 
effect.     And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  caase  and  effect^  being  made  bj 
the   mind  identical  with  God,  and  hence  God  Himself,  become  the 
Gk)dlike  ;  and  the  Godlike,  Emerson  has  been  accnstomed  to  think,  is 
the  same  as  the  holy^  the  virtnoas.     In  short,  ail  that  is  is  right,  not  as 
Pope  imagined,  because  it  was  necessarily  made  to  be  right,  but  merely 
because  to  be  right  is  the  same  as  to  be,  because  something  else  has  been 
before  and  conditioned  it.     '*  It  is  dislocation  and  detachment  from  the 
life  of  God/'  we  read  in  the  Essay  on  the  Foet^  "  that  makes  things 
ugly ;  and  the  poet  who  reattaches  things  to  nature  and  the  whole — 
reattaching  even  artificial    things    and    revelations  to  nature  by  a 
deeper  insight — disposes  very  easily  of  disagreeable  facts."     Tliis, 
extended  into  less  pithy  language,  means  merely  that  all  is  right  so 
long  as  it  is  understood  ;  and  that  the  scientific  thinker,  whom  Emer- 
son misnames  Poet,  being  able  to  demonstrate  that  even  such  things 
as  most  shock  our  constitution  are  yet  the  inevitable  results  of  certain 
other  things,  can  give  us  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  caus^  and  effect,  and 
thereby  set  our  minds  at  rest  about  such  "  disagreeable  facts  "  as  it 
foolishly  feels  annoyed  at.     Whatever  is,  being  cause  and  effect,  is  an 
emanation  of  His  divinity,  who  is  also  cause  and  effect.     And,  as 
Emerson   has  been  brought  up  to  connect  morality  with  what  other 
men  call  God  (meaning  thereby  any  of  a  variety  of  things,  but  not 
cause  and  effect),  Emerson  perceives  that  cause  and  effect  must  be 
moral.     "  Since  everything  in  nature,"  he  says,  "  answers  to  a  moral 
power,  if  any  phenomenon  remains  brute  and  dark,  it  is  because  the 
corresponding  faculty  in  the  observer  is  not  yet  active  " — that  is  to  say, 
that  the  *^  brute  and  dark  "  phenomenon  is  not  yet  disposed  of  as  cause 
and  effect.     Thus  to  the  connecting,  reasoning  mind,  having  become 
divine,  cause  and  effect  come  actually  to  mean  morality ;  the  evil  fact 
is  comfortably  settled  once  we  have  recognised  its  origin,  and  pain 
and  death,  disease  and  degradation,  may  link  hands  with  whatever  is 
fair  and  noble  here  below,  and  revolve  mystically  round  the  Divinity 
and  the   divine  human  being  in  a  rhythm  of  causation  and  logic, 
making  soul-music  of  is  and  was  ! 

Nay,  further — for  it  is  easier  sometimes  for  the  intellect  to  endure 
evil  than  that  which,  being  the  reverse  of  intellect,  is  more  antagonistic 
to  it — Emerson  formulates  what  has  been  blunderingly  put  into 
practice  by  Whitman,  and  condenses  into  a  few  mystical  words  what 
Whitman  extends  into  grotesque  rhapsodies  of  mixed  beauty  and  dirt. 
•*  All  the  facts  of  the  animal  economy,"  says  Emerson,  "  sex,  nutri- 
ment, gestation,  birth,  growth,  are  symbols  of  the  passage  of  the 
world  into  the  soul  of  man." 

But  the  soul  of  man,  not  being,  as  Emerson  takes  for  granted, 
exclusively  devoted  to  logic,  will  not  receive  into  itself  with  equanimity 
some  of  the  symbolical  items.     The  soul  of  man  protests  against  the 
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contact  of  foulness  and  bftseness,  injnBtioe  and  pain,  however  much 
legitimated  by  logic.  The  soul  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  Divinity 
that  governs  mere  cause  and  effect,  it  requires  a  morality^  an  aesthetic 
rale  which  perceive  it. 

In  this  fashion  does  the  most  cunning  reader  of  the  mind^s  strange 
palimpsest  forget  for  the  time  being  some  of  the  mind's  most  striking 
rubrics.  This  delicate  expert  in  exquisite  nature  leaves  out  of  his 
reckoning  some  of  finer  nature's  most  essential  qualities.  He  overlooks 
in  his  main  philosophy  what  is  the  burden  of  all  his  detail  teaching — 
namely,  that  wo  require  for  oar  spiritual  satisfaction  much  more  than 
the  mere  apprehension  of  cause  and  effect ;  that,  besides  the  wish  to 
understand  why  things  B,m^  there  is  in  us  the  more  imperious  want  to 
make  things  as  they  should  be.  He  puts  aside  what  elsewhere  he 
perjietually  postulates,  that,  even  as  we  have  physical  senses  which 
are  diegosted  by  certain  tastes  and  smells,  despite  all  explanations  of 
their  chenucal  reasons,  so  likewise  we  have  spiritual  instincts  which, 
despite  all  possibie  explanations  of  how  and  why,  will  always  be 
revolted  by  whatever  is  unjust,  cruel,  ugly,  or  gross.  There  is  in  us 
the  lurking  faculty  which  reduces  all  things  to  cause  and  effect, 
making  them  all  equally  important  or  unimportant,  according  as  the 
mind  which  perceives  is  keen  or  languid.  But  there  are  also  the 
aesthetic  and  moral  faculties  which  are  essentially  selecting,  preferring, 
and  which  arrange  all  things  in  a  long  scale  whose  bottom  means 
abhorrence  or  contempt,  and  whose  top  the  fervidest  love  and  admira- 
tion»  These  and  these  only  are  qualifying  activities ;  the  mere 
logical  intellect  can  only  recognise  and  connect,  it  cannot  judge. 
It  is  not  thanks  to  the  intellect,  tliat  anything,  that  "sex,  gestation, 
nutriment,  <S:c./'  can  be  made  high  or  low  according  as  it  is,  or  is  not^ 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  scheme  of  creation  ;  since  the  intellect 
knows  neither  high  nor  low.  If  a  subject  can  seem  now  gross  and 
now  fine,  now  trivial  and  now  dignified,  it  is  because  our  qualifying 
activities,  moral  or  tosthetic,  recognise  the  superior  desirableness  or 
r&k^neda  of  the  intellectual  perception  as  distinguished  from  the 
bodily  one ;  because  they  have  decided  that  if  there  is  enough  and 
too  much  of  the  contemplation  of  some  matters  by  the  brute,  there  is 
not  enough  of  this  contemplation  by  the  scientific  man  or  the 
moralist.  And  who  tells  us  that  the  man  of  science  or  the  moralist 
is  nobler  than  the  brute  ?  Not  the  Instinct  of  mere  causal  relation, 
but  the  instinct  which  says :  **  I  want  more  of  this,  less  of  that  *' ; 
the  instinct  which  brings  things  into  relation,  not  with  what  Emerson 
worships  as  God,  but  with  what  Emerson  is  for  ever  overlooking — 
man* 

The  fact  is  that  EmerEon,  in  his  procBSs  of  forgetting  everything 
that  10  not  mind,  has  fcrgotten  himan  nature;  in  his  supposed 
union  with  God  he  has  left  man  in  the  lurch.     His  grave  optimisoi 
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is  founded  on  a  disregard  for  man's  existence ;  when  he  is  talking 
about  man,  with  the  marvelloas  .intuition  so  oddly  at  variance  with 
his  theoretic  one-sidedness,  he  is  often  pessimistic  enough. 

Haying  perceived  that  all  things  proceed  with  logical  correctness, 
and  having  identified  his  own  perception  of  cause  and  effect  with  the 
creative  act,  Emerson  has  judged  that  all  that  is,  is  right.    Thus,  in  the 
universe  where  Emerson's  God  and  Emerson — strange  mystic  dualism  1 
— sit  alone,  willing  and  understanding,  understanding  and  willing.  But 
introduce  into  this  universe  man^  and  the  aspect  of  matters  changes. 
Those  things  which  affect  Emerson  and  Emerson's  God  as  right — that 
is  to  say^  as  being  — ^affect  man  sometimes  as  agreeable,  sometimes  as 
disagreeable  ;  sometimes  as  beautiful,  som^imes  as  atrocious.     The 
current  of  intelligent  approbation  between  the  Universal  Mind  and 
the  mind  of   Emerson  is  interrupted  now  and    then  by  a  sudden 
movement  of  this  new  agent,  man,  standing,  as  it  were,  halfway — 
movements  meaning  joy,  admiration,  pain,  horror,  despair.     Why  so  ? 
Simply  because  this  new  agent,  man^  perceives  things  according  to  a 
new  standard,  the  standard  of  his  own  preservation  and  happiness. 
Bight  and  wrong  mean  no  longer    intelligible   and  unintelligible  ; 
they  mean  that  which  makes  for  man's  interests  or   against  them. 
An  aesthetic  and  ethical  standard  evolves,  by  which  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  continue  considering  all  things  as  equal,  merely  because 
they  are  equally  willed  by  Grod ;  that  is  to  say,  speaking  objectively 
and  without  mystical  metaphor,  because  they  can  be  equally  under- 
stood by  Emerson.     Instead  of  the  cause,  man  asks  afler  the  effect ; 
and  that  things  are  and  must  be  results  merely,  in  certain  cases,  in. 
rendering  things  more  odious  in  his  eyes.    Hence,  with  the  appearance 
of  man,  the  scheme  of  pure  optimism  falls  to  the  ground ;  and  Emer- 
son, systematic  in  one  matter,  and  obeying  an  unerring  instinct,  does 
all  he  can  to  keep  man  out  of  the  way — man,  be  it  understood,  in  so 
far  as  he  is  more  than  a  mere  fragment  of  the  Universal  Mind,  a  mere 
molecule  of    causal  perception.     We  hear,   therefore,  of    pain   and 
sorrow  only  as  we  might  hear  of  hot  or  cold ;  and  of  justice  and 
iojustice  rather  as  intellectual  questions — virtually  openness,  or  the  re- 
verse, to  conviction.    Attempts  at  reform — that  is  to  say,  at  diminish- 
ing or  equalising  the  human  burden  of  woes — are  treated  as  intellectual 
experiments,  movements  interesting  in  their  symmetrical  equilibrium 
with  other  movements.    All  is  quite  regular  and  lucid,  hence  right 
and  noble ;  and  thus  a  great  lid  of  intellectual  optimism  descends  to 
silence  the  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  of  man. 

The  Nemesis  comes.  Its  name  is  Uhrcalili/y  and  this  should  have 
been  the  title,  and  not  Experieiic^^^  of  Emerson's  most  wonderful  essay. 
The  punishment,  or  rather  (since  I  do  not,  like  Emertoo,  believe  in 
a  neatly  adjusting  Providence)  the  inevitable  result  of  n  dacing  all 
things  to  their  merely  intellectual  aspect,  is  that,  ever  and  anou,  t*ie 
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man  who  has  so  Fedaced  them  wUI  awake  to  the  sense  of  reduction 
to  nothingness.  For  intellectual  relations  exist  only  in  oar  thoughts 
This  is  merely  a  mode  of  grouping,  which  we  apply  to  them  without 
affecting  their  actual  existence ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  man  who 
shall  have  viewed  things  merely  in  such  relations  mast,  sooner  or  later, 
feel  the  lack  of  reality.  For  Emerson,  when  Eooierson  dogmatises, 
the  individual  is  nothing,  the  type  everything  ;  and  similarly,  the 
separate,  sensible  moment,  yesterday,  to-morrow,  to-day,  is  nothing, 
and  the  balance  struck  between  them  is  the  important.  Thus 
optimism  is  saved;  injustice  and  pain  are  lost  to  sight  in  a  dispro- 
portionate abstraction.  But  reality  recoups  itself;  for  in  reality 
there  happens  to  exist  only  the  individual,  the  moment  existing  inde- 
pendent and  outside  ourselves.  And  so»  in  the  intervals  of  speculation, 
when  the  man  re-becomes  a  man  and  compares  his  emotions  with 
those  of  his  neighbours,  Emerson  discovers  that  in  his  search  for 
reality  in  thought  he  has  lost  reality  in  fact.  A  passage  in  that  essay 
on  Experience  reads  curiously  like  the  confession  of  some  great  neo- 
Flatonician  thaumaturge  returning  to  earth  after  makiog  himself  an 
abstract  creature,  and  finding  that  all  things  elude  his  clutch : 

"  What  opium  is  instilled  into  nil  disaster  !  It  slujws  foriniiliible  a.s  we  ap- 
proach it,  but  there  is  at  liiRt  no  rough  and  raspinsr  frif!tion,  bnt  the  most 
slipperj',  sliding  surfaces.  We  full  hoh  on  ji  thought,  .  .  ,  There  are  moods 
in  which  we  court  gutfering,  in  the  hope  thnt  therc%  at  least,  wt'  Khali  tind 
reality,  strange  peaks  niid  edges  of  truth,  lint  it  turns  out  to  b<?  scene - 
painting  and  couuterfeit.  The  only  thing  grief  has  taught  mo  is  to  know 
how  shallow  it  b.  That,  Hke  all  the  rest,  plays  about  the  .surface,  and  never 
introduces  nie  into  the  realit>%  for  contact  with  which  wo  would  even  pay 
the  costly  price  of  sons  and  lovei^s." 

Such  a  sense  of  unreality  must  come  to  all  of  ns  at  certain  times 
of  our  spiritual  life,  particularly  during  the  years  when  we  slowly 
replace  with  the  experience  of  ourselves  the  borrowed  or  ready-mad© 
notions  of  life  which  had  to  do  duty  in  our  youth.  But  it  is  a  phase  ; 
and  in  learning  that  all  things  are  evanescent,  a  healthy  human  being 
learns  also  that  this  condition  of  soul  is  the  most  evanescent  itself: 
a  state  of  trance  from  which  the  least  rough  shock  or  warm  breath 
will  rouse  ns.  But  Emerson  would  have  us  think  that  this  condition 
of  semi-paralysis  in  all  save  the  logical  faculty  is  the  normal  and  per- 
manent condition  ;  probably  because  he  is  taking  for  granted  the  possi- 
bility  of  extirpating  from  our  natures  eveiything  besides  this  merely 
logicid  perception.  It  is  grotesque,  and  in  a  measure  pathetic,  to  read 
after  this  Emerson  s  denunciation  of  the  fatalism  involved  in  a  material- 
istic explanation  of  the  mind's  pecnUarities — '*  given  such  an  embryo, 
such  a  history  must  follow.  On  this  platform  one  lives  in  a  itti/  of 
gnmialum  and  would  soon  come  to  suicide"  Yet,  what  suicide  could 
be  compared  to  the  courting  of  pain  and  loss  of  the  beloved  for  the 
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Mke  fA  the  rrn^  sod  cwag  firktioa  of  icaSir  ?  And  in  anodier 
pMMge  we  are  led  to  qncfltkn  wlietber,  m  in  ^  ghb  of  Qoietism, 
the  traafctndental  phtfonn  mi^bt  not  be  eMh-  tamsfamied  into  a  dye 
iff  MOU'/^Ivem  m  bed  m  maj  vUdt  Emenon  eonld  atiribule  to  mete- 
mlxAtie  inflcencs:  ^  Sainti  are  sad.  becaime  Hmt  bdiold  sin  (even 
wh^m  Uiej  speculate^  from  the  point  of  Tiew  of  tlw  conecience,  and 
Dci  of  the  intellect — a  oonfoaion  of  thought.  Sn,  seen  fium  the  thoo|^^ 
in  a  diminndon  or  loss ;  seen  from  the  conacienee  or  will,  it  is  pravity 
or  IcuL  The  intellect  names  it  shade,  ahamce  of  light,  and  no 
eaeenoe.  The  ocmsdenoe  most  feel  it  aa  easenoe,  wmitial  eviL"  •  •  . 
For  whence  should  come  ajnj^uiu^.,  this  odd  Poritan  interloper,  in  a 
world  which  is  full,  every  nook  and  cranny,  of  the  nnireRal  creative 
easence*  of  the  Sapreme  Cause  and  Effect,  knowing  neither  good 
nor  evil — in  a  world  fall  of  what  Emerson  calls  God,  and  void,  ntterly 
void,  of  the  sentient  and  suffering  individual,  concrete  man  ?  Bat 
Emerson  is,  fortunately,  no  real  systematic  thinker,  and  is,  easentially, 
a  Puritan,  faU  of  the  sound  morality  of  Mosaic  law,  and  morality 
formulating  as  God's  will  the  practical  interests  of  man.  So  we  hear 
no  more  about  the  reasons  which  allow  philosophers  to  differ  from  saints 
in  not  looking  sadly  at  evil.  And^  on  the  contrary,  amcmg  all  the 
<|aalities  metamorphosed  into  essemxs,  and  all  the  adjectives  trans- 
figured and  enthroned  as  metaphysical  entities,  eadi  widi  its  crown  of 
stars  or  of  city  walls,  its  attributes  in  hand  and  under  foot — ^we  find, 
foremost  truthfulness,  chastit}-  and  justice.  Nay,  by  one  of  those 
Ix^ld  but  adorable  contradictions  which  save  the  soul  of  transoenden- 
talists  aud  mystics  from  the  hell  of  indifference— we  are  especially 
informed,  in  the  curious  eesay  called  the  Over-Sotd,  that  the  sonl 
of  man,  that  inlet  of  the  universal  mind,  is  filled  with  the  tide  of 
the  universe's  divine  life  more  particularly  when  it  perceives  justice 
or  conceives  heroism. 

This  mysticism,  this  determination  to  reduce  all  things  to  intellect, 
this  violent  clutching  at  the  cause  behind  phenomena,  gives  Emerson, 
like  Uuskin,  a  certain  mediseval  character,  not  usually  to  be  met 
nowadays,  save  among  theological  writers :  he  is  related  to  the  Abbot 
Joachim,  to  Abelard,  to  the  compilers  of  herbals  and  bestiaries ;  he  has 
a  quaint  look,  quaint  and  delightful,  of  being  a  belated  brother  of 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  or  Burton  of  the  Anatomy.  Montaigne  (the  man 
ho  so  ardently  admires)  might  as  well  never  have  existe^d  for  him  ; 
and  the  other  masters  of  inductive  thought — Locke,  Voltaire,  Hume, 
the  eighteenth  century  with  its  strong  level  vision,  ite  materialisation 
of  Nature,  its  enthroning  of  man — have  passed  without  affecting  him. 
Modem  science  he  distinctly  turns  away  from ;  he  has  a  hankering 
after  visionaries  and  allegorical  expounders,  even  the  trashiest.  The 
names  of  Jacob  Boehme  and  of  Swedenborg  are  perpetually  returning 
to  him  ;  he  believes  Jesus  to  have  been  a  mortal  man,  but  he  might 
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easily  grant  some  transcendant  quality  to  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  H0 
tenda  to  find  a  symbol  in  everything,  a  mysterious  **  Open,  sesame ! " ; 
he  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  thing  meaning  only  its  poor  self,  serving 
its  obvious  purpose.  Every  analogy  is  to  him  an  actual  causal 
connection,  every  metaphor  which  his  fancy  perceives  a  sort  of  sign- 
manual  of  God,  He  has,  to  the  highest  degree,  the  symbolic  super- 
stition. For  him  the  world  exists  by  virtue  of  certain  formulae,  which 
are  not  so  much  shorthand  generalisations  of  man  as  actual  creative 
spells  of  God :  system,  dualism,  the  principle  of  oppositea  and  com- 
pensation, and  sex.  There  must  be  a  mysterious  equilibrium  every- 
where :  an  evil  for  every  good,  a  good  for  every  evil,  an  answer  for 
every  question,  a  satisfaction  for  every  craving,  a  loss  for  every  gain, 
a  bitter  for  every  sweety  a  female  for  every  male.  And  do  what  you 
will  you  cannot  alter  things,  since,  by  such  a  mysterious  law  as  that 
matter  displaced  on  one  side  must  reappear  on  the  other,  so  also  the 
happiness  given  to  Tom  must  be  taken  from  Harry,  That  the 
nature  of  one  thing  or  case  being  differeut  from  that  of  another  there 
will  be  a  correspouding  difference  of  rule  and  action,  never  occurs  to 
Emerson,  He  strips  all  things  into  a  sort  of  unqualified,  non*exi8tent 
nakednees,  and  then  calls  it  unity  and  identity. 

And  yet,  despite  all  this,  Emerson  remains  one  of  the  thinkera 
who  can  do  most  for  us  moderns ;  whose  teachings,  if  put  into 
practice,  could  carry  ns  through  the  greatest  number  of  temptations 
and  dangers.  It  is  with  Emerson's  writings  as  with  the  sacred  books 
of  ancient  times :  we  must  separate  what  h  due  to  imperfect  know- 
ledge,  to  stiperstLtious  habits  of  miod,  and  is  consequently  mischievous, 
aofr  worthless  and  deciduous,  from  that  which  is  due  to  some  great 
intuition  of  truth,  some  special  energy  of  soul,  such  as  is  given 
to  exceptional  races,  or  moments  or  individuals — moral  gifts  whose 
usefulness  will  never  suffer  a  change.  And,  as  we  find  in  all  such 
writings,  bibles  of  all  nations,  sacred  and  profane,  so  also  in  Emerson 
this  worthless,  changing,  deciduous  part  has  received  its  excessive 
importance  from  the  very  vital  and  immortal  part  which  it  has  served 
to  deface ;  thus  in  Fiato  and  St.  Paul,  the  **  Imitation  of  Christ ; "  and, 
among  the  prophets  of  to-day,  in  Ituskin  and  Tolstoi. 

The  vital,  vitalising  intuition  in  Emerson  is  a  dualism,  closely 
connected  :  the  intuition  of  the  worthlessness  of  unreality  for  our 
happiness  and  progress ;  and  the  intuition  of  the  supreme  power,  for 
our  happiness  and  progress,  of  that  portion  which  we  call  soul.  Such 
intuitions  are  rarely  new ;  antiquity  knew  these  of  Emerson,  as  India 
knew  those  of  Christ  arid  His  medisoval  followers ;  but  they  are  born 
»fresh,  ae  it  were^  with  new  vigour  and  efficacy,  in  a  new  mind  ;  and 
at  each  new  incarnation  they  are  obliged,  alas  !  to  assume  the  foolish 
costume  and  habits — nay,  the  very  maladies — which  belong  to  thought 
At  the  moment  of  the  new  birth.     In  the   caae  of  Emerson,  the 
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intuition  of  the  supreme  value  of  reality,  and  of  the  Bonl's  most^ 
marvellous  powers  of  expansion  and  adaptation,  of  its  unique  capacity 
for  embracing  all  things  in  the  acts  of  comprehension,  imagination^ 
and  sympathy — these  vital  thoughts  were  defaced,  hampered  and 
compressed,  by  a  cheap  transcendentalism :  the  metaphysics  of  Ger- 
many adulterated  by  the  shoddy  science,  the  cheap  mysticism  of 
America.  And  the  divine  strength  of  his  mind  may  seem,  at  firsl^ 
sights  to  have  been  employed  merely  in  carrying  the  weight,  in 
filling  up  the  forms,  of  the  threadbare  garments  of  Dr.  Faust,  and  the^ 
tinsel  garments  of  some  more  Sludge-like  wizard.  Let  us  strip  them 
o£E ;  and  we  shall  see  the  Titan  beneath. 

We  have  seen  how  Emerson  has  got  himself  a  pocket  religion 
by  making  the  human  soul  consubstantial  and  co-extensive  with  6od^ 
and  the  life  of  the  soul  identical  with  the  perception  of  cause  and 
effect;  so  that,  while  Jehovah  says,  **I  Am,"  Emerson  fulfils  hi» 
spiritual  duties  by  repeating,  in  various  forms  of  words,  *'  Thou  art." 
AJso,  how,  in  his  dread  of  materialism  and  hedonism,  he  has  attempted 
to  measure  phenomena  of  sensation^  emotion,  and  aesthetic  perception 
by  a  mechanism  for  registering  cause  and  effect  which  is  as  unfit  ta 
register  their  quality  as  a  pair  of  scales  is  unfit  to  measure  the  degree 
of  heat,  or  a  barometer  the  intensity  of  the  colour  blue.  Similarly, 
we  shall  find  that  the  same  spiritualistic  bias  has  led  Emerson  to 
repeat,  very  often,  the  stale  Stoical  sayings  of  the  self-sufficingness  of 
the  mind,  the  unimportance  of  circumstance,  the  indifference  to 
momentary  pain  and  pleasure. 

The  soul,  indeed,  can  be  trained  to  considerable  indifference :  it 
can  be  rendered  obtuse  to  pain  and  pleasure,  to  impressions  and 
affections ;  religious  asceticism  has  always  boasted,  in  the  words  of 
Molidre's  Organ :  *'  Et  je  verrais  mourir  fr^re,  enfans,  mdre  et 
femme,  que  je  m'en  soucierais  tout  comme  de  cela !  '^  But  such 
indifference  means,  not  uniting  ourself  closer  with  Nature  and  the 
Infinite,  but  cutting  loose  from  them  on  one  whole  side.  The 
human  creature,  no  longer  enjoying,  no  longer  sympathising,  no 
longer  loving,  would  hold  on  to  the  universe  only  by  his  reason.  The 
wind  would  blow,  trees  rustle,  waters  murmur,  hills  be  blue  and  fields 
green,  and  people  around  be  beautiful,  brilliant  or  kind,  sorrowing  or 
clinging,  without  his  being  any  the  wiser.  Nay,  the  wiser,  if  it  be 
wisdom  merely  to  know  the  necessities  and  sequences  of  things  with- 
out knowing  the  things  themselves,  but  neither  the  happier  nor  the 
more  conducive  to  others'  happiness.  It  would  be  good  practice  for 
dying,  as,  indeed,  Roman  Stoicism  was  the  school  where  men  learned 
to  escape  from  tyranny  by  suicide  of  body  and  soul.  Such  Stoicism 
is  the  folly  of  philosophers,  the  cowardice  of  heroes,  the  blasphemy  of 
those  who,  believing  in  gods,  reject  their  good  gifts  for  fear  of  their 
bad ;  it  is  afraid  of  the  universe,  and  tries  to  look  at  it,  as  Perseud 
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At  ill©  bead  of  Medusa,  only  in  the  reflected  image.  This  excess  of 
intellecttialisa),  thinking  to  limit  all  wants  to  those  ol"  the  logical 
intellect,  would  defi/at  its  own  end ;  for  what  should  the  intellect 
contemplate  and  discuss,  if  all  were  reduced  to  abstractions,  if  things 
existed  only  as  ideas,  if  the  moment,  the  individual,  the  sensation, 
the  emotion,  ceased  to  be  ? 

Sucfa  dogmas  as  these  cannot  form  the  basis  of  Emerson's  teachings, 
much  as  he  tries  to  deduce  the  one  from  the  other ;  any  more  than 
tJie  dogmas  of  celestial  caprice  and  barbarity,  of  the  Fall,  the  bloody 
Atonement  and  eternal  Hell,  could  be  the  rational  foundation  for  the 
religion  of  mercy  and  love  of  Francis  of  Assisi,  There  is,  fortunately 
for  the  world,  a  higher  logic,  guessing  at  the  relations  between  dogmas 
and  facts,  which  works  divine  havoc  in  the  smaller  logic  connecting 
one  theory  with  another  ;  the  eouI  frees  itself  from  the  tyranny  of 
lies  by  stealthy  self-contradiction.  The  logical  consequences  of 
Kmerson's  intellectual  pantheism  would  be  to  deny  (what  man, 
according  to  the  Hebrews,  never  learned  from  the  great  I  Am)  the 
distinction  of  good  and  evil ;  to  accept  only  the  bare  fact  of  exist- 
•ence,  of  emanation  from  the  All-powerful.  Why,  therefore,  preacli 
heroism  and  the  search  for  truth  ?  Why  struggle  again st  unreality, 
hypocrisy,  appearances  ?  Why  denounce  the  waste  of  eifort,  the 
dealing  in  wortls,  supineness,  vanity,  and  all  the  tissues  of  nine  and 
-0/  theams  i 

In  reality  because,  however  unconsciously  tx>  timself,  Emerson  was 
Indging  them  worthless  by  the  purely  human  iuetinct  of  affinity  for 
certain  qualities,  and  repulsion  for  certain  others,  by  the  purely 
utilitarian  intuition  of  what  is  desirable  or  undesirable  for  man  and 
man's  race.  And  because  the  main  energy  of  his  mind ,  his  originality 
and  inspiration,  consisted  in  au  instinctive  craving,  despite  the  mere 
intellectual  satisfaction  in  cause  and  effect,  after  a  life  more  large, 
more  varied,  more  transferable  from  object  to  object,  from  mind  to 
ound  :  a  true  life  of  the  soul,  which  includes  the  life  of  the  eensa- 
tions  and  emotions,  which  is  based  on  realities,  and  which  implies 
liappiness. 

For  it  is  this  which  renders  EmersoB*a  writings  so  efficacious  in 
•one's  life,  so  charged  with  vital  principle,  which,  entering  into  our 
torpid  thought,  fertilises  it,  makes  it  expand,  alt^r,  and  bear  fruit. 
No  writer  can  have  a  greater  intluence  in  certain  lives ;  yet  no  writer, 
'GQrely,  was  ever  more  chary  of  criticisms  and  rules  of  conduct,  of 
what,  in  most  cases,  makes  the  moralist.  Indeed  you  might  some- 
times think  he  had  never  lived,  never  felt,  made  choice^  acted,  nay 
existed  among  real  individuals  (for  all  the  passionate  hints  of  the 
chapters  on  love  and  on  friendship)  but  only  among  such  abstractions 
of  mankind  as  his  own  representative  men  :  among  ideals  of  human 
iTeiiigs  not  to  be  toached^  but  to  be  criticised*     The  human  efficacy 
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of  Emerson's  teachings  lies  in  his  constant  insistance  npon  the 
necessity  of  widening  existence  by  increased  contact  with  reality  on 
all  sides,  and  of  such  reality  being' apprehended  by  the  mind,  the 
sympathies,  the  imagination,  as  well  as  by  the  senses.  For  the 
narrowest  life  is  the  one  into  which  there  enter  the  fewest  ideas — ^the 
animal's,  the  child's,  the  savage's  life  of  the  mere  sensation,  the  mere  • 
moment — and  the  next  narrowest  is  the  base  man's  life  of  the  mere 
cgOj  the  appetites  of  to-day  projected  into  to-morrow,  the  appetites 
of  others  employed  to  gratify  his  own.  Unselfishness  is  a  widening 
of  ourselves  by  giving  equal  rank  to  the  pleasures  and  rights  of 
others — that  is  to  say,  to  what  is  after  all  an  intellectual  conception, 
an  idea  to  us,  not  a  thing  we  can  taste  or  touch.  Justice,  mercy, 
truth — those  great  abstractions  covering  the  greater  happiness  of  the 
greater  number,  and  to  which  nobler  men  and  women  must  sacrifice 
good  for  themselves  and  their  neighbours — justice,  mercy,  truth, 
are  more  than  ever  intellectual  existences,  transcending  our  sensation 
and  experience.  And  the  logical,  the  assthetic  appreciation  which 
unite  us  to  the  world  beyond  man,  which  add  to  our  own  the  life  we 
understand  in  all  phenomena,  the  life  which  we  love  in  some  of  them, 
are  still  more  obviously  an  enlarging  of  ourselves  through  the 
enlarging  of  our  mind.  For  the  mind  embraces  all,  while  the  body 
can  *hold  but  little.  Hence  a  constant  regard  for  our  possibilities 
from  the  intellectual  standpoint,  a  constant  preference  of  the  life  of 
the  soul,  life  in  all  time's  and  places,  over  the  life  limited  by  moment 
and  place  of  the  body ;  an  insistance  upon  the  life  which  unites  us  to 
all  things  instead  of  enclosing  us  within  ourselves.  Such  a  view  of 
existence  must  be  to  the  highest  degree  vitalising  and  fruitful.  This 
would  not  be  the  case  were  Emerson  the  mere  ordinary  intellectual 
man,  submitting  to  the  intellect  only  the  things  which  are  obviously 
of  the  intellect,  and  leaving  to  the  appetites,  the  emotions,  all 
the  rest.  For  Emerson  gives  unto  Csesar  only  the  copper  penny, 
and  claims  for  God  the  kingdom  of  the  earth.  Emerson  asks 
not  what  the  mind  can  make  of  books,  art,  and  its  other 
notorious  belongings;  but  what  the  mind  can  make  of  life  as  a 
whole :  of  love,  friendship,  practical  efibrts,  political  struggles, 
domestic  arrangements — of  everything  ?  To  him  the  real  life  is  that 
of  the  soul :  the  life,  so  to  speak,  at  head-quarters,  to  which  all  other 
subordinate  lives  do  but  bring  their  necessary  tribute  of  well-being, 
of  experience,  of  sensation,  of  facts.  He  knows  that  there  is  in 
the  noblest  creature  a  sort  of  uppermost  consciousness  to  which  all 
lower  ones  lead ;  which  is  as  homogeneous  as  they  are  heterogeneous, 
as  persistent  as  they  are  fleeting ;  in  which  our  sensations,  actions, 
affections  are  multiplied  tenfold  by  those  of  other  men,  of  other  times 
and  places ;  and  where,  in  an  endless  chain  of  pattern,  everjrthing  is 
connected  with  something  else,  everything  transmuted  into  something 
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difierent.  Therefore  all  the  things  which  constitute  our  ordinary 
daily  consciousness,  Emerson  examines;  asking  of  what  use  they 
may  be  in  this  great  uppermost  consciousness  or  existence  ;  accepting 
and  rejecting  in  accordance  with  this  standard.  Hence  he  is 
characterised  and  takes  rank  of  nobility  mainly  for  a  constant 
scrutinising,  unflinching  elimination  of  unrealities,  of  activities  and 
habits  which  bring  only  wear  and  tear,  and  produce  neither  truth  nor 
good  nor  beauty.  A  great  part  of  his  philosophy  consists  in  the 
separation  of  futile  efforts  from  fruitful ;  another,  in  showing  how 
much  more  we  may  gain  by  letting  things  act  for  us  than  by 
Bf^uirming  onr  souls  out  in  unnecessary  action.  He  teaches  that  it 
is  not  by  the  books  which  we  read,  the  men  whom  we  speak  to,  the 
stones  and  tred*trunks  which  we  pull  about,  that  we  are  increasing 
our  life,  still  less  by  the  money  we  amass  or  the  complications  we 
establish  ;  but  only  by  as  much  of  the  books  as  we  understand,  of  the 
men  as  we  love,  of  causes  as  we  wisely  consider,  of  the  material- 
ities we  combine  to  give  us  health,  more  peace,  and  more  power  of 
being  realities*  In  fact,  it  is  only  by  as  much  as  is  vital  and  fertilised 
in  our  life  that  our  life  is  improved,  This  great  purveyor  of  realities 
wherewith  to  nourish  our  highest  life  is  for  ever  warning  us  against 
the  adulteration  of  things  intelieotual  and  moral,  teaching  us  to 
separate  the  atones  from  the  bread,  to  throw  away  the  husks  and  the 
rind.  He  is  no  hater  of  tradition,  even  of  convention ;  because  he 
reoogmaes  that  both  of  them  may  contain  a  portion  of  life.  Bat 
once  that  life  has  left  the  tradition  and  convention  he  has  no  patience, 
but  sweeps  them  away,  be  they  called  by  the  soiemnest  names  of 
virtue  and  honour.  Hence  his  deep  sympathy,  idealist  and  transcen- 
dentalist  as  he  is,  despiser  of  the  gross  and  lover  of  the  spiritual,  with 
the  terre  d  Urre  scepticism  of  Montaigne  ;  for  that  scepticism  is  one  of 
the  most  potent  agents  for  the  removal  of  rubbishy  spurious  fact  and 
spurious  thought.  Hence  his  admiration  also  for  the  coarse  practi- 
cality of  Napoleon,  because  that  also  means  reality,  real  energy, 
sweeping  away  the  unreal,  the  inert. 

Those  who  should  deliberately  follow  Emerson's  counsels,  omitting 
from  their  lives  not  merely  what  he  directly  advises  should  be  omitted, 
but  also  what  his  whole  system  logically  leads  us  to  reject,  would  be 
surprised  to  find  how  much  space  they  had  left  themselves,  how  much 
energy  for  the  real  life,  the  life  of  enjoyment  and  utility.  For  half 
of  our  life  is  spent,  if  not  in  struggling  with  trash,  with  the  unreality 
others  have  burdened  us  with,  as  educntion,  so  called,  religion, 
sociabilities,  false  necessities  and  ideals,  then  in  actually  doing  the 
unreal :  reading  books  we  do  not  understand,  seeing  people  we  do  not 
like,  doing  acta  which  lead  to  nothing,  or  to  the  reverse  of  their 
intention.  All  great  teaching,  of  the  sort  which  is,  so  to  say, 
prophetic  and  sacred,  helps  us  to  a  wider  life  in  other  men,  other 
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fields  and  times.  Half  of  it  helps  us  to  do  so  by  trying  to  understand 
and  lo7e  others  ;  the  other  half,  and  Emerson's  teaching  is  among  it, 
by  bidding  us  understand  and  reduce  to  reasonableness  ourselves. 
This  vital  energy  in  Emerson's  teaching  is,  I  think,  given  free  play 
only  if  we  liberate  it  from  notions  which  belonged  not  to  Emerson's 
mind,  but  to  his  intellectual  surroundings.  His  transcendentalism, 
horrified  at  science  and  despising  utility,  arises^  in  great  measure, 
from  the  old  metaphysical  and  theological  habit  of  regarding  the  soul 
as  a  ready-made,  separate  entity,  come,  heaven  knows  whence,  utterly 
unconnected  with  the  things  among  which  it  alights,  and  struggling 
perpetually  to  be  rid  of  them  and  return  somehow  to  its  unknown 
place  of  origin.  Had  Emerson  suspected,  as  we  have  reason  to 
suspect,  that  the  soul  is  bom  of  the  soil,  its  fibre  the  fibre  of  every 
plant  and  animal,  its  breath  the  breath  of  every  wind,  its  shape  the 
space  left  vacant  by  other  shapes,  he  would  not  have  been  obliged  to 
arrange  a  purely  intellectual  transcendental  habitation  for  this 
supposed  exile  from  another  sphere ;  and  his  intuition  of  a  possible 
universal  life  would  have  been  strengthened,  not  damaged,  by  the 
knowledge  that  our  soul  is  moulded  into  its  form — nay,  takes  its 
very  quality,  from  surrounding  circumstances;  by  the  probability, 
therefore,  that  between  the  soul  and  its  surroundings  there  will  be  a 
growing  relation  and  harmony,  as  of  product  and  producer,  concave 
and  convex. 

Vernon  Leb. 


THE  DESCENT  INTO  HADES. 


IN  the  shortest  of  all  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  we 
read^  ''  As  Christ  died  for  us,  and  was  buried,  so  also  is  it  to  be 
believed,  that  He  went  down  into  hell."  This  briefness,  and  the 
absence  alike  of  explanation  and  of  emphasis^  are  sufficiently  expres- 
sive, as  the  compilers  of  the  Articles  could  not  well  leave  out  a  thesis 
which  finds  a  place  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  though  not  in  that  of 
Nic89a.  We  may  in  fact  venture  to  call  the  doctrine  of  the  Descent 
into  Hades  a  piece  of  dead  wood  from  the  tree  of  Christian  doctrine. 
This  very  want  of  actuality  in  the  doctrine  fits  it  the  better  for 
purposes  of  historical  investigation.  We  can  venture  to  handle  it, 
not  indeed  without  reverence,  but  without  that  ever-present  fear  of 
hurting  the  Christian  conscience,  which  makes  it  so  difficult  to  analyse 
many  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  the  fearless  fashion  in  which 
they  must  be  treated  when  approached  from  the  purely  historical 
point  of  view. 

In  his  remarkable  paper  on  the  Apostles'  Creed,*  Hamack  writes 
as  follows  : 

**  The  phrase  (lescendit  ad  infenia  (inferos)  first  appears,  so  far  as  I  know, 
in  the  baptismal  confession  oi'  the  Church  of  Aquileia ;  after  that,  not  only 
in  Gallic  confessions,  but  in  the  Irish  and  elsewhere.  In  the  East  it  first 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  confession  of  the  Fourth  Synod  of  Sinnium, 
A.D.  359.  It  is  not  found  in  the  Creed  of  Niccea  and  Constantinople.  But 
lis  early  as  the  second  century  we  trace  in  literature,  aUke  in  the  writings 
of  Fathers  and  heretics,  the  notion  that  Christ  descended  into  the  lower 
jvorld,  and  there  preached,  as  before  Him  John  the  Baptist,  and  after  Him 
the  Apostles." 

Hamack  does  lo\>  venture  to  decide  whether  the  doctrine  started 
from  passages  in   our  New  Testament.      And  this  caution    seems 
*  Page  28  of  the  25th  ecitioD. 
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justified,  because  the  authoritative  phrases  in  professedly  Apostolic 
writings  are  by  no  means  easy  of  explanation.  They  are,  as  is  well 
known,  twa  First  we  have  the  Pauline  saying  (Eph.  iv.  8),  "  Now 
this,  he  ascended^  what  is  it  but  that  he  also  descended  into  the 
lower  parts  of  the  earth  ?"  And  second  we  have  the  phrase  in  1  Peter 
iii.  18 :  Christ,  '^  being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  in 
the  Spirit ;  in  which  also  He  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in 
prison,  which  aforetime  were  disobedient,  when  the  long  saJBTering  of 
God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah."  The  Pauline  phrase  may  imply 
no  more  than  death,  and  is  so  vague  as  scarcely  to  give  an  opening 
for  discussion,  but  the  Petrine  is  far  more  definite,  and  demands 
some  attention.  Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  it  in  the  light  of  a 
historic  record.  I  can  easily  imagine  (analogies  are  plentiful  enough) 
that  some  one  might  find  in  it  a  statement  made  by  our  Lord  after 
His  resurrection  to  St.  Peter,  and  by  him  committed  to  writing. 
Such  views  there  are  no  means,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  directly  refuting. 
It  is  only  possible  to  point  out  the  general  historic  improbabilities 
which  they  involve.  In  this  case  we  should  have  to  suppose,  first 
that  the  Petrine  Epistle  is  really  by  St.  Peter,  and  second  that  he 
was  intending  to  record  a  piece  of  historical  biography,  which,  thirdly, 
had  been  committed  to  him  and  none  other.  But  if  the  theory  can 
weather  these  three  points,  it  will  certainly  be  wrecked  on  the  shoals 
of  variety  of  interpretation.  In  this  matter  theologian  so  completely 
differs  from  theologian,  and  Father  from  Father,  that,  even  were  it 
certain  that  the  passage  contained  a  record  of  history,  we  could  not 
hope  to  determine  what  particular  event  it  recorded.  The  passage  is 
certainly  extremely  difficult.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  refers  to  the  ante- 
diluvians who  rejected  the  preaching  of  Noah  ;  the  key  of  it  probably 
rests  in  some  theory  or  fancy  of  contemporary  Judaism.  Among  the 
many  interpretations  given  of  it,  several  find  no  counection  with  the 
infer i  at  all.  As  any  discussion  of  them  would  lead  us  too  far  afield, 
I  hope  it  may  not  be  too  bold  merely  to  mask  the  fortress  as  one 
which  cannot  be  stormed,  and  pass  on,  leaving  it  in  the  rear.  Since 
the  Apostolic  writings  and  those  of  the  Christian  Fathers  alike  afford 
no  secure  historic  basis  for  the  Descensus,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
adhere  to  the  opinion  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,*  who  regards  it  as 
**  obvious  that  "  (the  Descensus)  "  can  in  no  manner  or  degree  depend 
upon  history ;  it  is  essentially  transcendental,  supernatural,  hyper- 
historical." 

If,  however,  the  doctrine  be  thus  removed  from  the  field  of  historic 
fact  to  that  of  pious  imagination,  it  at  once  becomes  legitimate  to 
investigate  it  according  to  the  methods  of  anthropology  and  com- 
parative religion,  to  search  for  its  origin  in  previous  beliefs,  and  for 
its  relation  to  Jewish  and  Gentile  mythology.  And  in  thus  passing 
*  Goodwin,  '*  The  Foundations  of  the  Creed,"  p.  166. 
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to  the  larger  field  of  comparative  religion  we  must  needs  soniewhat 
widen  the  scope  of  oar  inquiry.  For  we  no  longer  have  to  deal  with 
an  event,  actual  or  imagined,  in  the  history  of  the  Founder  of 
Chriatianity,  but  must  consider  in  what  circle  of  ideas  a  mythical 
story  arose.  And  thus  it  is  not  merely  reported  visits  to  Hades  which 
come  before  us,  but  the  very  notion  of  Hades  itself,  of  its  regions,  its 
rewards  and  punishments,  and  the  possibility  of  visiting  it.  In 
entering  on  so  great  a  subject,  however,  1  propose  to  confine  myself 
strictly  to  certain  lines  of  investigation  and  of  thought,  and  to  exclude 
all  details  which  are  unnecessary  for  our  immediate  purpose. 

I  think  it  more  than  probable,  almost  demonstrable,  that  the  notion 
of  the  descent  into  Hades  arose  under  the  influence  of  a  particular 
school  of  Pagan  mythology,  that  of  the  Orphists,  and  was,  like  many 
another  Pagan  belief,  admitted  into  Christianity  after  baptism  into 
the  name  of  Christ.  Since  this  paper  was  sketched  out  I  have  found 
that  its  views  are  to  some  extent  anticipated  in  German  works  pub- 
lished during  the  last  twelve  months.*  But  this  fact  will  scarcely 
deprive  them  of  novelty  to  most  English  readers. 

In  using  the  term  Orphism  I  no  doubt  use  a  word  of  dubious  and 
vague  meaning,  and  involving  some  danger  of  confusion.  The 
Orphic  literature,  of  which  some  fragments  have  come  down  to  our 
day,  was  at  one  time  very  extensive,  and  arose  during  a  long  period 
of  time  and  in  many  places.  Even  Herodotus  was  sufBciently 
critical  to  judge  that  the  poems  which  passed  under  the  name  of 
Orpheus  were  really  later  than  the  great  epic  literature.  So  far  as 
we  know,  Onomacritus,  a  contemporary  of  the  Pisistratidae,  was  the 
earliest  writer  who  edited — and  doubtless  largely  re-wrote-^workfl 
which  he  gave  forth  under  the  name  of  Musaous  and  Orphena  Later 
writers  such  as  Prodicus  are  said  to  have  followed  the  example,  and 
in  this  way  by  degrees  there  was  formed  a  smaD  library  of  works 
bearing  upon  the  theogony^  upon  sacrifices  and  expiations^  upon  the 
nature  of  the  world,  beyond  the  grave,  upon  the  duties  of  man  during 
life,  and  his  relatione  to  the  heavenly  powers,  which  certainly  had 
influence  in  Greece  not  only  among  the  uneducated,  but  even  with 
poets  and  philosophers,  /Eschylus,  Plato,  the  Stoics,  Plutarch,  and 
many  others.  Of  these  Orphic  writings  we  cannot  judge  from  the 
very  late  and  degraded  specimens  of  them  which  have  come  down  to 
US ;  nor  must  we  wholly  accept  the  one-sided  and  prejudiced  state- 
ments of  the  Christian  Fathers.  In  fact  our  means  of  judging  of 
them  are  very  small. 

t  Orphism  was  always  a  more  or  less  secret  religion  in  Greece.  It 
oocupiee  the  background  of  the  religious  life,  while  the  foreground  is 
flUed   by  the    more  attractive  and  pleasing  figures  of  the  national 
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mythology.  Probably  it  bore  to  the  public  religion  of  Greece  a  relation 
not  wholly  nnlike  that  borne  to  the  religion  of  onr  cathedrals  by  the 
enthneiasms  of  the  obscurer  sects  of  Methodists.  It  was  deeply  mingled 
with  superstition  ;  but  we  know  from  experience  that  an  admixture  of 
superstition  does  not  deprive  religion  of  its  vitality  and  of  its  power  over 
the  life.  And  at  intervals,  all  through  Greek  history,  this  deep  cloud 
of  religious  enthusiasm  sends  forth  flashes  of  light  which  have  a 
stronger  power  of  revelation  than  the  diffused  light  of  ordinary  day. 

At  the  same  time  when  Onomacritus  was  at  Athens  reducing  to 
writing  the  principles  of  the  Orphic  religion,  another  great  teacher 
arose,  in  whom  the  same  wave  of  religious  revival  took  a  different  line. 
.  This  was  Pythagoras,  the  Saraian  saint  and  sage,  who  not  only  taught 
the  principles  of  a  very  influential  theosophy,  but  even  set  up  in  the 
cities  of  South  Italy  a  brotherhood  of  great  political  influence,  which 
for  a  time  governed  Croton,  and  even  looked  at  one  time  as  if  it  might 
be  the  beginning  of  something  like  a  theocracy.  But  theocracies 
were  not  in  accordance  with  Hellenic  tendencies,  and  the  Pythagorean 
league  was  soon  suppressed.  The  members,  however,  retained  their 
principles,  and  henceforward  the  works  of  Pythagoras^  as  well  as  those 
of  Onomacritus,  stood  in  authority  among  the  Orphic  sects.  Not 
long  after  Pythagoras,  we  find  in  Sicily  a  not  dissimilar  figure, 
Empedocles,  a  mystic  divine  who  is  said  to  have  wrought  miracles, 
and  to  have  gained  in  the  flourishing  city  of  Agrigentum  almost  the 
reputation  of  a  divine  being. 

In  Greece  proper  there  were  two  main  foci  in  which  the  forces  of 
Orphic  religion  were  concentrated,  and  whence  they  played  upon  the 
Greek  mind.  One  of  these  foci  was  the  secret  cult  of  Eleusis,  the 
influence  of  which  gradually  grew  throughout  Greek  history,  and 
which  was,  as  is  well  known,  penetrated  through  and  through  with 
the  ideas  of  Orphism.  The  other  focus  was  the  orgiastic  worship  of 
Dionysus  or  Sabazius,  which  made  its  way  into  every  part  of  Greece, 
bringing  mystic  rites  and  strange  outbursts  of  enthusiasm,  partly 
religious  and  partly  sensual.  From  Greece  it  crossed  into  lower  Italy, 
and  there  long  held  its  ground,  producing  effects  the  depth  and 
duration  of  which  we  can  scarcely  measure,  but  which  certainly  sur- 
vived the  fierce  and  sanguinary  persecution  in  which  the  ruling 
aristocracy  of  Rome  tried  to  put  it  down. 

I  cannot  deal  with  the  views  of  the  Orphic  schools  as  to  the 
Generation  of  Gods,  nor  with  the  curious  ceremonial  observances  which 
were  part  of  the  life  which  arose  out  of  their  doctrines.  But  one 
part  of  their  lore  closely  concerns  the  subject  before  us,  their  teaching 
as  to  the  future  world.  It  was  this  which  formed  the  kernel  of  all 
fcheir  doctrine,  and  by  this  they  at  once  aroused  the  interest  of  philo- 
sophers and  secured  the  adhesion  of  the  common  people.     A  quota- 
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tion  from  Plato*a  RepahUc  will  set  this  in  a  clear  light*  **  The 
bidssiogs  which  Jlasaeus  and  his  son  represent  the  gods  as  bestowing 
on  the  jast  are  stUl  more  delectable  than  these  ;  for  they  bring  them 
to  the  abode  of  Hades  and  describe  them  as  reclining  on  couches  at  n 
banqaet  of  the  pious,  with  garlands  on  their  heads.'*  **  The  ungodly, 
on  the  other  hand,  and  the  unjust,  they  plunge  into  a  swamp  in  Hades, 
and  condemn  them  to  carry  water  in  a  sieve/*  *  With  these  state- 
ments of  the  Orphic  poets,  Plato,  in  the  passage  from  which  I  cite, 
compares  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Heaiod,  which  promise  to  the  just 
reward,  not  in  the  future  life,  bat  in  that  which  is  present : 

*'  As  prows  the  fame  of  blameless  kings,  who  fear  the  j^ods  and  rei^*'n 
With  rig:ht  anil  truth,  whUe  plcnteou's  corn  spririj^s  from  the  weal  thy  plain  ; 
Their  fjrees  with  fruit  are  larlcti  still,  their  ilocks  with  lambs  abound, 
While  in  the  sea  a  harvest  rich  by  Hashers*  toll  is  found/' 

The  contrast  is  very  suggestive.  The  orthodox  and  typical  poeta 
of  Greece  dwell,  just  as  do  the  poets  and  prophets  of  the  Jews,  on 
the  temporal  rewards  of  a  good  life ;  it  is  left  to  Orpheus  and  to 
Ma8a?u8  to  bring  in  anew  world  to  redress  the  inequalities  of  the  old. 
And  the  testimony  of  Plato  is  fully  confirmed  by  all  that  we  know  of 
Greek  religioaa  beliefs  and  burial  customs.  The  future  world  of 
Greek  belief  wa^  dull  and  grey,  joyless  and  uaattractive.  But  it  was 
no  place  of  rewards  and  punishments,  of  the  transports  of  the 
blefleed,  and  the  tortures  of  the  condemned.  This  is,  so  for  as  we  can 
judge,  a  foreign  element,  which  belongs  not  to  ordioary  Greek 
r^UgioUi  but  specialty  to  Orphism^  to  the  religion  of  Dionysus  and 
of  Eleusis,  to  the  mysteries  and  initiations  which  always  remain 
foreign  to  the  pure  naturalism  and  gentle  scepticism  of  the  better 
educated  Hellenes. 

It  seems  altogether  a  mistake  to  insist,  as  does  Dieterich,t  on  the 
Greek  origin  of  the  notion  of  places  of  reward  and  punishment  which 
were  so  widely  spread  in  the  countries  of  the  Levant  during  the 
five  centuries  that  precede  the  Christian  era.  He  is  doubtless 
right  in  maintaining  them  to  be  altogether  foreign  to  all  the  older 
literature  of  the  Jews.  And  they  come  to  us  necessarily  in  a  Greek 
dress  in  words  of  Greek  philosophers  and  poets.  But  their  origin,  aa 
I  conceive,  is  by  no  means  Hellenic.  The  Greeks  themselves  derived 
Orpbiam  from  Thrace,  the  mysteries  of  Sabazius  from  Phrygia,  and 
the  story  of  Zagreus  from  Crete.  They  represent  Pythagoras  as 
journeying  into  Egypt  aud  the  far  East,  and  thence  bringing  back 
his  theosophic  lore.  The  clearest  sight  we  obtain  of  the  mystic 
doctrine  of  Hades  comes  to  us  from  Egypt  and  Babylon,  And  that 
doctrine  found  its  strongest  seat  not  among  pure  Greeks,  but  among 

*  Pajre  363,  c.    Translation  of  Davie^  and  Vaughan. 
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the  imperfectly    Hellenised   races   of  Asia    Minor   and   Syria   and 
Sonthem  Italy. 

It  is  clear  that  the  details  of  the  beliefs  as  to  the  fatore  worid 
filtered  through  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  civilisation.  The  tortures 
supposed  to  be  there  inflicted* on  the  condemned  could  have  been 
imagined  only  by  peoples  to  whom  the  torture  of  criminals  and 
prisoners  taken  in  war  was  an  ordinary  and  an  agreeable  subject  of 
meditation.  Only  barbarians  and  those  classes  of  civilised  peoples 
which  remained  at  a  barbarous  level  could  really  have  welcomed  such 
notions.  Thinking  and  cultivated  men  who  entertained  them  would 
interpret  them  not  literally  but  metaphorically,  and  turn  the  flames 
which  savages  love  to  apply  to  their  captured  foes  into  cleansing  and 
purifying  means  of  moral  reform.  In  the  same  way  the  rewards  of 
virtue,  which,  as  Plato  says,  Musaeus  regards  as  consisting  in  per- 
petual feasting  and  drunkenness,  would  gradually  be  converted  by 
the  more  cultivated  into  celestial  repose,  and  the  enjoyment  of  con- 
verse with  the  gods.  Though  in  the  passage  above  cited  Plato  speaks 
in  contempt  of  the  Orphic  writings,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  borrow 
from  them  the  materials  of  those  myths  as  to  the  future  life  which 
form  a  noble  part  of  such  works  as  the  Phcedo  and  the  Repnblic. 

In  India  we  find  a  parallel  contrast  between  the  comparatively  pure 
Theism  of  the  pure-blooded  Brahmins,  and  the  crude  beliefs  of  the 
low-caste  peoples,  with  all  their  fables  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  their 
veneration  for  impure  and  hideous  deities.  Indeed  in  all  countries 
something  of  the  same  kind  may  be  observed.  But  to  the  well-being 
of  a  nation  cruder  as  well  as  more  refined  religion  is  necessary.  From 
time  to  time  the  fading  beliefs  of  the  educated  have  to  be  reinforced 
by  impulses  from  below.  The  wild  tree  of  faith  grows  most  freely 
among  the  unrefined,  and  it  is  by  successive  graftings  upon  that  tree 
that  the  great  religions  of  the  world  have  arisen  and  flourished. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  Greece  alone  that  we  may  trace  the  working  of 
these  tendencies.  We  may  see  it,  though  less  clearly,  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Jews ;  not  in  the  earlier  literature,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  but  in  the  later.  The  Book  of  Daniel,  dating  from  the 
Maccabean  age,  is  perhaps  the  earliest  work  in  which  any  clear  moral 
differentiation  as  regards  the  unseen  world  is  manifest.  ''  Many  *  of 
them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  ever- 
lasting life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt.  And  they 
that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament ;  and  they 
that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever."  To 
find  a  more  detailed  account  of  Hades  we  must  turn  to  the  books  of 
the  Apocrypha,  written  in  Greek,  and  pervaded  by  ideas  not  precisely 
Hellenic,  but  Hellenistic.  In  particular  the  Book  of  Enoch,  which 
deals  largely  in  eschatology  and  the  secrets  of  the  unirerse,  speaks  in 

*  Daniel  zii  2. 
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eome  detail  of  the  fature  of  righteoas  and  wicked :  **  All  goodueas 
and  joy  and  glory  are  prepared  for  them,  and  are  written  down  for 
the  spirits  of  those  who  have  died  in  righteousness,  and  manifold 
good  will  be  given  to  you  in  recompense  for  yonr  labours,  and  your 
lot  is  abundantly  beyond  the  lot  of  the  living/'  And  in  contrast : 
*•  Know  ye  that  their  sods  "  (the  sinners')  "  will  be  made  to  descend  into 
Sheol,  and  they  will  become  wretched,  and  great  will  be  their  tribula- 
tion ;  and  into  darkness  and  a  net  and  a  burning  fire,  where  there  ia 
grievons  condemnation,  will  your  spirits  enter ;  and  there  will  be 
grievous  condemnation  for  the  generations  of  the  worJd/'  *  In  the 
fourth  Book  of  Esdras  t  it  is  said  of  the  enemies  of  God,  that  *^  they 
shall  decay  in  confusion  and  be  consumed  with  shame,  and  wither  in 
fear,  when  they  see  the  glory  of  the  Most  High,  in  whose  sight  they 
sin  while  they  are  alive."  Much  influence  on  later  Jewish  thought 
was  exercised  by  a  well-known  passage  of  the  later  Isaiah  :  J  **  They 
shall  go  forth,  and  look  upon  the  carcases  of  the  men  that  have 
transgressed  against  me  :  for  their  worm  shall  not  die,  neither  shall 
their  fire  be  quenched;  and  they  shall  be  an  abhorring  unto  all  flesh." 
These  words  in  their  primary  meaning  refer  to  the  material  bodieg  of 
the  dead,  but  in  the  Hellenistic  age  they  were  used  of  the  future 
world  of  s]>irits.  And  the  picture  of  which  the  outline  was  thus 
sketched  was  by  degrees  filled  in  from  non-Bib!icaI  sources.  But  this 
filling  in  went  on  but  slowly,  and  was  not  far  advanced  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  Christian  era. 

In  regard  to  Hebrew  utterances  as  to  the  world  beyond  the  grave, 
one  point  is  very  noteworthy.  The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  belongs  not  to  the  Jews,  but  to  the  Greeks.^  The  coming  of 
the  Messiahj  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  in  particular  of  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  the  future  glories  of  Israel ;  these  are  the  ideas 
by  which  Hebrew  writers  are  dominated.  The  notion  of  places  of 
bliss  and  of  torment,  awaiting  the  soul  at  its  exit  from  life,  though 
it  appears  in  later  Jewish  literature,  appears  in  a  subordinate  place. 
And  that  this  notion  is  exotic  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  it 
is  clothed  in  physical  imagery,  the  imagery  can  be  traced,  not  to  the 
earlier  sacred  books  of  the  race,  but  to  the  literature  of  the  Greeks, 
and  in  particular  to  that  part  of  it  which  was  dominated  by  the  ideas 
and  the  doctrines  of  Orphism.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  Jewish 
writers  confine  themselves  to  vague  phrases,  and  avoid  definite 
descriptions,  as  is  natural  in  a  people  to  whom  the  arts  of  sculptare 
and  painting  were  forbidden. 

In  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  the  world  of  spirits  and  of 
fat  are  rewards  and  punishments  is  touched  on  with  great  sobriety 

*  ''  Enoch,^'  edited  and  translated  by  Chajlea^  eh.  cili. 
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and  reticence.  In  the  sayings  attribated  to  oar  Lord  we  find  sacb 
phrases  as  '^  my  Father's  house "  and  "  outer  darkness/'  and  the 
expression,  taken  from  Isaiah,  as  to  ''  the  worm  that  dieth  not,  and 
the  fire  that  is  not  quenched ; ''  but  detailed  descriptions  of  the  world 
beyond  the  grave  are  wanting.  The  fullest  description  to  be  found 
in  the  Gospels  is  that  contained  in  the  story  of  Dives  and  Lazarus, 
which  is  found  in  the  Third  Gk>spel  only,  and  which  is,  moreover,  on 
the  face  of  it,  a  parable.  And  the  Apostles  in  this  matter  adhere 
closely  to  the  custom  of  their  Master.  In  their  writings  there  is 
scarcely  a  trace  of  any  attempt  to  inflame  the  zeal  of  their  adherents 
by  pictures  of  future  bliss,  or  to  terrify  their  opponents  by  detailed 
threats  of  torment  awaiting  them  in  a  future  existence. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  the  Christian  Apocalypses  we  find 
another  range  of  phenomena.  On  no  subject  did  the  imagination  of 
the  early  Christians  dwell  with  more  persistency  than  on  pictures  of 
the  world  beyond  the  grave,  of  the  sufierings  of  the  damned,  and  the 
bliss  of  the  followers  of  Christ.  Obviously  for  these  pictures  mate- 
rials were '  needed.  But  they  were  not  to  be  found  either  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Master  or  in  the  Jewish  sacred  books.  Whence, 
then,  could  they  be  derived?  The  obvious  source  was  Orphism. 
And  Dieterich,  by  a  careful  analysis  of  one  of  the  early  Christian 
Apocalypses,  that  passing  under  the  name  of  Peter,  has  clearly 
shown  that  the  details  on  which  it  dwells  were  taken  from  the  current 
beliefs  and  the  sacred  books  of  the  Orphic  mysticism. 

The  Orphic  aathorities  dwelt  with  constant  emphasis  on  the  details 
of  the  happiness  awaiting  their  adherents  beyond  the  grave,  and 
particularly  on  the  various  kinds  of  torments  reserved  for  the  wicked 
and  the  disobedient  in  the  world  of  shades.  They  spoke  of  the  ever« 
burning  fire,  the  rivers  of  mud  and  filth,  the  snakes  and  monsters  which 
dwelt  there,  and  the  evil  spirits  who  tormented  the  miserable  inhabit- 
ants, who  were  hung  upon  trees,  roasted  alive,  or  plunged  in  morasses 
of  blood  and  ordure.  Virgil,  in  an  Orphic  passage,  speaks  of  the8& 
tortures  {Am.  vi.  739)  : 

"  Ergo  exercentnr  poenis,  vetenimqne  malornm  , 

Supplicia  ezpendunt :  alise  pandantur  inanis 
Suspense  ad  ventos  ;  aliis  sub  gurprite  vasto 
Infectum  eluitar  seel  as,  aut  exuritar  igni." 

It  cannot  be  mere  coincidence  that  in  the  Petrine  Apocalypse 
the  same  tortures  are  dwelt  on,  with  close  coincidence  even  in 
expression. 

This  is  a  matter  on  which  I  cannot  dwell  as  it  deserves.  To  set 
forth  the  evidence  in  detail  would  occupy  us  too  long.  But  I  think 
that  if  the  whole  evidence  were  duly  arrayed,  it  would  leave  little  refuge- 
for  doubt  in  any  mind.  The  heaven  and  the  hell  of  early  Christian 
writers  and  of  the  Middle  Ages  owe  their  origin  neither  to  the  teach- 
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ing  of  Christ  nor  to  that  of  Hia  Apostles,  Nor  are  they  derived  either 
from  the  established  Jewish  or  the  established  Hellenic  religion  ;  but 
eo  far  as  they  have  a  source  in  either,  that  source  was  itself  derived 
from  the  underground  mystic  beliefs  and  speculations  of  the  more 
primitive  and  probably  non-Hellenic  peoples  of  Asia  Minor  and  Hellas, 
and  even  the  race^  of  Syria  and  Babylon.  The  Greeks,  so  far  as 
mfloenced  by  those  beliefs,  had  worked  them  into  artistic  form  in  the 
poem8  of  Pindar  and  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus.  The  Jews,  so  far 
as  iofluenced  by  thost*  beliefs,  had  formed  vague  conceptions  of  a  life 
in  the  presence  of  God,  and  of  a  fire  ia  which  the  wicked  were  con- 
sumed for  ever.  But  the  early  Christians  went  much  further,  and 
imported  from  Orphism  into  Christianity  notions  of  the  future  world 
at  once  of  a  more  definite  and  a  le^  refined  character. 

If  any  scholar  should  doubt  as  to  the  probability  of  any  connection 
between  the  doctrine  of  Orpheus  and  that  of  the  early  Christians,  he 
can,  I  think,  be  convinced^  if  at  all  open  to  conviction,  by  an  argument 
of  the  most  definite  and  most  tangible  character.  We  are  told  by 
Lampridius  that  Severus  Alexander  set  up  together  in  his  Larariom 
images  of  Christ  and  of  Orpheus.  This  might  pass  as  an  extreme 
iDStance  of  the  religious  eclecticism  of  the  family  of  Severus,  But  it  b 
very  noteworthy  that  we  find  in  the  Christian  burial-places  of  Kome  a 
perfectly  parallel  phenomenon.  In  the  wall-paintings  which  adorn 
the  sepulchres  of  the  early  Christians  also  we  may  see,  side  by  side, 
representations  of  Christ  and  of  Orpheus.  This  fact  is  most  sugges- 
tive, and  I  propose  to  consider  its  interpretation. 

There  are  two  motives  readily  discernible  which  would  indace  the 
early  Christians  to  give  form  to  their  doctrine  of  the  descent  of  their 
Pounder  into  the  world  of  shades.  In  the  first  place,  since  Jesus  was 
supposed  to  have  beeu  buried  on  the  Friday  and  to  have  risen  on  the 
Sunday,  the  question  would  naturally  be  asked  where  His  spirit 
remained  in  the  intermediate  period  ;  and  the  answer  which  would 
naturally  be  given  was  that  it  was  in  the  world  of  shades,  in  Hades. 
We  have  already  seen  that  some  of  the  Fathers  did  not  seek  to  attach 
to  the  doctrine  a  fuller  meaning  than  this.  And,  in  the  second 
place,  speculation  would  naturally  arise  in  the  Church  as  to  the  state 
of  departed  worthies  of  the  Old  Testament,  Would  they,  merely 
because  born  too  early,  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  death 
of  Christ  ?  This  could  scarcely  be  supposed  j  and  thus  it  was  natural 
that  it  should  be  maintained  that  as  Jeans  had  preached  to  men  on 
earthy  bo  in  the  day  succeeding  the  Crucifixion  He  should  preach  to 
those  who  had  left  the  world  before  His  birth. 

As  disembodied  spirits  might  wait  for  a  body  wherein  they  could 
come  to  life  on  the  earth,  so  these  desires  and  tendencies  would  await 
a  mythical  and  doctrinal  body  wherein  they  could  find  expression  in 
the  nascent  Church.     Whence  should  such  a  body  come  ?     It  conld 
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not  come  from  a  use  of  Old  Testament  narrative  and  theology,  since 
none  of  the  Jewish  worthies  had  been  to  the  land  of  shades  and 
returned.  Enoch  had  been  taken  by  GM  ;  Elijah  had  been  carried 
np  alive  to  heaven,  bat  neither  had  passed  through  Sheol  on  the  way. 
Bat,  though  the  idea  of  a  visit  to  Hades,  and  a  return  thence,  was 
foreign  to  the  classical  literature  of  the  Jews,  it  had  a  place  in  the 
religious  writings  and  speculations  of  many  other  x>eoples.  In 
Babylonic  legend,  the  goddess  Ishtar  went  down  into  the  world^of 
spirits,  there  for  a  while  to  abide  and  thence  with  difficulty  to  return. 
In  the  mythology  of  Buddhism  we  read  of  journeys  to  the  land  of 
the  dead  by  the  living,  and  not  dissimilar  tales  are  told  in  the  primi- 
tive lore  of  more  barbarous  peoples.  On  these,  however,  we  need 
not  dwel],  since  there  seems  no  reason  to  believe  that  such  tales 
would  be  known  by  or  influence  the  members  of  the  early  Christian 
Churches  of  Greater  Greece  and  Italy.  But  there  were  current  in 
those  regions  stories  of  heroes,  well  known  wherever  Greek  was 
spoken,  who  had  made  the  voyage  to  Hades.  And  these  stories 
belong  to  the  mystic  mythology  of  the  Orphists  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
nor  do  they  seem  to  be  found  in  Greece,  outside  the  Orphic  circle  of 
ideas.  It  was  told  how  Herakles  descended  into  the  abode  of  Hades, 
and  dragged  away  the  watch-dog  Cerberus.  Odysseus,  by  the  advice 
of  Circe,  had  voyaged  to  the  mouth  of  the  world  of  the  dead,  and 
consulted  the  seer  Teiresias  as  to  future  things.  But  the  passage  of 
the  "Odyssey"  which  describes  this  visit  is  supposed  to  have  been 
largely  adulterated  by  Orphic  influence,  Onomacritus,  the  Orphic 
sage,  having  had  a  share  in  the  collection  and  editiug  of  the  Homeric 
poems  at  the  Court  of  Pisistratus.  We  hear  of  a  journey  to  Hades  by 
Pythagoras,  in  which  he  saw  the  soul  of  Hesiod  bound  to  a  pillar,  and 
that  of  Homer  hung  in  a  tree,  as  a  punishment  for  speaking  unworthily 
of  the  gods.  And  Persephone,  the  august  goddess  of  Eleusis,  had 
herself  been  carried  by  violence  to  the  world  of  shades,  and  thence 
been  restored  for  a  time  to  her  mother  on  earth. 

But  of  all  the  visits  to  Hades  recorded  in  Orphic  mythology  by  far 
the  most  important  was  that  of  Orpheus  himself.  The  lovely  and 
pathetic  story  told  by  the  poets  on  the  subject  is  familiar  to  all,  how 
he  could  not  live  without  his  lost  Eurydice,  and  so,  with  a  love 
stronger  than  death,  followed  her  to  the  realm  of  Hades  ;  how  his 
lyre  won  a  way  for  him,  and  so  softened  the  heart  of  the  stem  rulers 
of  the  dead  that  Eurydice  was  allowed  to  follow  her  husband  on  the 
road  to  the  world  above  on  condition  that  he  did  not  look  at  her  ;  and 
how  at  last  he  violated  in  his  longing  the  stem  condition,  and  Eury- 
dice was  reft  from  him  once  more  and  for  ever.  Such  was  the  tale 
of  the  poets ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  tales  told  of  the  descensus  of 
Orpheus  in  the  Orphic  books  and  in  the  mysteries  were  different  and 
more  serious  by  far. 
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The  Kara/3affic  fig  "AiSou  of  Orpheus,  ascribed  to  Prodicas,  was 
doubtless  au  Orphic  poem.  And  though  we  know  little  of  the  contents 
of  it,  the  blank  in  our  literature  is  to  a  great  extent  filled  up  by  the 
even  more  graphic  iiionuments  of  ancient  art. 

The  Nekyia  of  Polygnotas,  painted  in  the  Lescht*  at  Delphi,  occu- 
pies a  similar  place  in  ancient  religious  art  to  that  held  in  modern 
religious  art  by  the  Last  Sapper  of  Lionardo,  or  the  paintings  of  the 
Sietine  Chapel  by  Michael  Angelo*  Apolline  influences  which  were 
prevalent  at  Delphi,  and  Eleusinian  doctrine  which  was  dominant  at 
Athens,  were  combined  by  Polygnotus,  whose  pure  idealism  and 
charming  style  made  him  an  admirable  exponent  of  Hellenic  religion. 
Be  took  his  inspiration  partly  from  the  Homeric  voyage  to  Hades, 
and  partly  from  Orphic  lore.  In  his  great  picture  Orpheus  occupied 
in  Hades  a  central  place.  He  was  seated  in  the  sacred  grove  of 
Persephone,  surrounded  by  heroes  of  olden  time,  whom  he  charms 
with  the  sound  of  the  lyre  which  he  bears  in  his  left  hand.  But  no 
Eurydice  is  near  him,  nor  does  he  come  to  Hades  on  a  personal  quest, 
but  in  order  to  calm  the  souls  of  the  blessed,  and  to  fill  with  music 
their  shadowy  lives.  In  the  same  picture  those  who  had  despised  the 
mysteries  of  Eleusis  were  represented  as  continuing  the  task  of  the 
daughters  of  Danatis,  carrying  water  in  vessels  which  were  broken.* 

A  number  of  fine  vases,  paiuted  at  Tarentum  in  the  fourth  century 
act  present  ua  mth  a  parallel  tJiough  somewhat  different  view  of 
Hades,  in  which*  Orpheus  appears  in  the  dress  of  a  citharist  in  the 
presence  of  Hades  and  Persephone,  whom  with  his  music  he  charms. 
On  these  vases  also  Eurydice  is  wanting,  but  in  her  place  are  a 
group  of  the  initiated,  a  man,  a  woman,  and  a  child,  whose  partaking 
of  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis  has  rendered  them  fit  to  have  a  share  in 
the  happiness  of  Hades. 

In  later  heathen  art,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
onwards,  Orpheus  appears  in  another  scene,  as  a  harpist  who  by 
the  music  of  his  lyre  tames  many  beasts  both  wild  and  domestic,  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  who  stand  round  him  in  a 
circle.  Orpheus  as  subduer  of  wild  beasts  is  known  to  poetry  as 
early  as  the  days  of  SimonidesJ  and  yEBchylu3.§  But  he  makes  his 
appearance  in  art  in  that  capacity  much  later.  The  earliest  mouu- 
ment  wliich  w©  can  cite  is  one  described  by  Pausanias,]]  which  stood 
in  the  precinct  of  the  Muses  at  Helicon.  The  Thracian  bard  and 
Telete  (Initiation)  were  ranged  side  by  side  ;  and  around  them  were 
figures  in  marble  and  bronze  of  wild  beasts  attracted  and  subdued  by 
the  lyre.  The  date  of  this  group  we  are  unable  to  fix.  But  a  Pom- 
peiaa  painting  which  represents   Orpheus  surrounded  by  wild  beasts 

*  Panfanias^  x.  ch.  28-31.    A  rcmnrkable  conjectaTal  Tesioration  of  thk  picture  bus 
tecenUy  been  publislied  by  Frofejjsor  C.  Robert, 
f  8«0  lb©  iirticle  Unterte^  in  Bttumoister's  Denkmaeter. 
X  Berg,  Ihct^  Ltfr,j  p.  886.  §  JgamemuQu^  15^,  \\  is.  30,  3. 
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shows  that  the  subject  was  known  in  art  before  a.d.  79  ;  and  in  the 
first  and  second  centuries  of  our  era  it  frequently  occurs  in  paintings, 
and  on  sarcophagi,  and  gems/  It  has  a  greater  attraction  for  artists 
than  we  can  at  first  sight  understand.  In  regard  to  this  whole 
group  of  monuments  three  points  are  noteworthy.  First,  they  emerge 
at  a  time  when  Greek  art  is  no  longer  freely  productive,  but  prone 
to  accept  convention,  and  fanciful  interpretation.  Second,  they  most 
commonly  appear  in  a  sepulchral  connection,  in  the  paintings  of 
tombs,  and  on  sarcophagi.  Third,  the  presence  of  Telete  in  the  notable 
group  at  Helicon  distinctly  indicates  a  connection  with  the  mysteries. 
Putting  these  indications  together  wo  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the 
triumph  of  Orpheus  over  beasts  is  no  mere  illustration  of  a  picturesque 
old  legend,  bat  constitutes  an  appeal  to  Orpheus  the  priest,  the 
revealer  of  divine  mysteries,  and  the  mortal  who  had  overcome  the 
powers  of  Hades.  The  beasts  are  not  mere  ferce  naturcCy  but  foes 
of  a  more  ghostly  character,  whom  the  spells  and  the  teaching  of 
Orpheus  render  innocuous. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  danger  of  applying  to  works  of  art  a  mystic 
manner  of  interpretation.  In  the  past  this  kind  of  interpretation  has 
led  to  many  absurdities  and  much  waste  of  time.  But  we  must  not 
allow  the  pendulum  to  swing  too  far  in  the  direction  of  literalness  and 
materialism.  And  however  undesirable  it  may  be  to  apply  the  key 
of  the  mysteries  to  Greek  works  of  the  great  creative  age,  it  is  quite 
another  matter  to  apply  it  to  a  group  of  late  monuments,  the  sepul- 
chral destination  of  which  is  assured.  So  many  of  the  artistic  repre- 
sentations of  Orpheus  appear  to  have  some  relation  to  him  as  mystic 
and  hierophant,  that  it  is  quite  legitimate  to  suspect  such  a  relation 
in  the  class  of  monuments  with  which  we  are  occupied. 

Hades  was,  in  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks,  the  abode  of  monsters 
and  fierce  beasts.  The  three-headed  dog  Cerberus,  who  guarded  its 
portals,  is  familiar  to  all ;  but  he  was  only  one  of  a  class.  We  hear 
of  Gorge,  whose  head  Odysseus  fears  to  see  as  he  approaches  the 
portals  of  Hades,  the  lion  who  devours  souls,  the  chimasra  who  tears 
the  sacrilegious  in  Hades,  and  other  fierce  monsters.  As  Herakles  and 
Dionysus  in  the  Frogs  approach  Hades  they  tremble  at  the  monsters 
who  guard  the  approach,  snakes  and  Orjpia  fxvpla,  the  circling  hounds 
of  Cocytus,  Hydra  with  a  hundred  heads,  Tartesian  monsters  and 
Tithrasian  Gorgons.t  One  of  these  monsters,  Empusa,  appears  to 
Dionysus  now  as  a  mule,  now  as  an  ox,  now  as  a  woman,  then  as  a 
dog  with  flaming  eyes.  These  monsters  no  doubt  played  a  large  part 
in  the  Orphic  notions  of  Hades,  and  it  was  against  them  that  Orpheus, 
who  had  already  overcome  them  in  his  own  person,  assured  his 
votaries.     In    the  Frogs  these  Stygian    daemons    disappear   as    the 

*  A  list  by  Stephani  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Comptei  Hendui,  1881,  p.  107. 
t  The  expressions  of  course  are  comicaUj  exaggerated. 
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MystsD  approach  with  their  hymn  to  Dionysus.  Herakles  had  by  his 
strength  of  body  overcome  Cerberus ;  but  Orpheus  by  spell  and  lyre 
could  vanquish  all  the  strange  forms  which  lie  in  wait  for  the  depart- 
ing' spirit. 

The  representation  of  Orpheus  as  the  tamer  of  wild  beasts  is 
adopted  without  change  from  Pagan  art  by  that  of  the  Christians, 
Tombs  of  early  Christians  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome  are  adorned  with 
roogh  wall-paintings  in  which  appear  incidents  from  the  lives  of 
Jewish  patriarchs  and  from  the  Gospels,  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den, 
Moses  striking  the  rock,  Jonah  being  swallowed  by  the  sea-monster 
or  reclining  under  the  gourd,  are  common  instances  from  the  Old 
Testament  cycle ;  while  the  raising  of  Lazarns  and  the  cure  of  the 
paralytic  who  carries  his  bed  are  instances  from  the  New  Testament 
cycle.  In  several  instances  Orpheus,  unmistakably  identified  by  dress, 
lyre,  and  attitude,  sits  in  the  midst  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
scenes.  Sometimes  he  plays  the  lyre  to  an  assembled  crowd  of 
animals — the  lion,  the  cumel,  the  snake,  birds,  and  others  whom  the- 
aweet  music  tames  and  attracts.  Sometimes  in  a  more  pastoral  aspect 
he  is  surrounded  only  by  sheep.  In  either  case  he  is  the  most 
prominent  figure  in  the  group  of  representations  in  which  he  occurs ;.. 
the  deeds  of  Jewish  saints^  and  even  the  miracles  of  Christ,  are 
ranged  round  the  edge  of  scenes,  of  which  he  occupies  the  centre. 
No  scenes  of  Pagan  mythology  occur  in  these  paintings;  no 
Gnostic  emblems  or  marks  of  Syncretism,  yet  Orpheus  holds  a  place 
there,  and  that  place  one  of  supreme  honour.  The  interpretation  of 
this  remarkable  fact  is  not  easy,  and  has  been  various. 

The  explanation  hitherto  adopted  of  the  appearance  of  Orpheus  on 
Christian  tombs  is  that  borrowed  from  one  or  two  passages  in  the 
Christian  Fathers.     Eusebius  in  particular  writes :  * 

-  "Greek  fable  telln  that  Orpheus  u?*ed  to  tame  with  hi^  song  all  kinds  of 
Veasts,  and  soothe  the  passions  of  the  Ravage,  whilo  the  strings  t>f  his  instm- 
meni  were  struck  Jjy  the  plectruin.  Accordingly,  the  Word  of  God,  perfect 
in  wisdom  and  harmony,  offer:*  cures  of  every  sort  to  the  souls  of  men- 
mnstered  by  evils  of  many  kinds. " 

In  view  of  statements  like  these  the  fn*eat  archssologists  of  the  Romaic  ^ 
Church  have  not  unnaturally  concluded  that  the  Christian  paintings  of 
Orpheus  were  *'  images  symboliques  du  Dieu  fait  horame  attirant  A  Ini 
tons  les  coDurs  par  le  charme  de  sa  parole."  Such  an  explanation  was, 
I  repeat,  not  unnatural  ;  yet  it  seems  to  me  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
testimony  of  the  monuments  themselves,  when  treated  from  the  com- 
parative and  historical  point  of  view.f  That  the  parallel  of  Ensebins 
was  suggested  by  the  paintings  is  likely  enough ;  that  the  comparison 


•  Lawi^  Condi,,  c.  xiv, 

4  ThU  it  fftronglv  argaed  by  HeuKsncr, 

na,  p.  u. 


*  0ie  AltchristL  OrpbcasdarstellnngeD/^ 
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on  which  he  dwells  suggested  the  pictures  is  almost  demonstrably 
not  the  case. 

The  representations  of  ancient  art  commonly  carry  most  of  their 
explanation  in  themselves,  and  literary  explanations  are  apt  to  be 
very  deceptive.  We  have  determined  the  meaning  which  the  Orphic 
pictures  bore  to  Pagans,  and  we  have  now  to  discover  how  they  were 
re-interpreted  by  the  Christians  who  borrowed  them,  how  Orpheus 
received,  so  to  speak,  Christian  baptism.  For  that  the  Christians 
would  be  at  the  same  time  Orphists,  and  take  the  pictures  in  their 
full  heathen  sense  is  not  to  be  supposed. 

Analogy  will  lead  us  to  think  that  when  the  Christians  borrowed 
from  Paganism  the  group  of  Orpheus  and  the  listening  beasts,  it  was 
rather  the  idea  of  the  picture  which  attracted  them  than  the  details. 
They  saw  in  it  a  rendering  of  the  divine  protection  in  the  perils  of 
death  and  the  coming  life,  an  earnest  of  security  against  the  malig- 
nant power  which  is  as  a  roaring  lion  seeking  whom  it  may  devour.* 
Without  precisely  identifying  the  figure  of  Orpheus  as  a  representa- 
tion of  Christ,  they  would  doubtless  transfer  the  efficacy  of  Orpheus 
to  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  Had  the  age  been  one  of  artistic 
creation  and  originality,  they  would  have  made  a  more  appropriate 
picture  of  a  new  kind.  But  they  were  closely  limited  in  their  power 
of  origination,  and  such  subjects  for  painting  as  the  Resurrection  and 
the  Ascension  were  beyond  their  faculties.  So  they  adhered  to  the 
language  of  existing  art,  though  they  put  their  own  meaning  into 
that  language.  Moses  striking  the  rock  represented  to  them  the 
rising  of  a  well  of  life ;  Jonah  issuing  from  the  throat  of  the  sea- 
monster  stood  for  the  Resurrection,  Daniel  among  the  lions  for  the 
victory  over  the  powers  of  evil.  So  the  raising  of  Lazarus  indicated . 
that  of  all  the  faithful,  and  the  healing  of  the  paralytic  man  must 
have  had  some  similar  signification.  It  is  obvious  with  how  great 
naturalness  there  would  be  combined  with  such  a  series  of  symbolical 
representations,  mostly  having  reference  to  the  future  life,  a  picture 
of  Orpheus  taming  wild  beasts  or  spirits  of  evil.  It  would  at  once  be 
read  as  a  representation  of  the  Christian  victory  over  Satan,  and  of  a 
sure  hope  of  a  safe  passage  through  the  ranks  of  evil  spirits  which 
beset  the  paths  of  the  dead,  A  picture  which  to  the  heathen  con- 
veyed hope  and  confidence  in  a  prosperous  voyage  to  the  land  of 
souls,  would  to  the  Christian  convey  a  parallel,  though  a  changed, 
confidence  in  the  power  of  the  risen  Founder  of  the  Christian  faidi  to 
protect  those  who  trusted  in  Him  amid  all  the  perils  of  death  and  the 
grave. 

This,  then,  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  artistic  argument  which  proves 

*  Heussner  rightlj  insists  {op,  cit,  p.  16)  that  the  predominant  meaning  of  the 
Christian  sepulchral  pictures  was  salvation  from  the  grave  bj  divine  power,  and  a  joy- 
ful resurrection. 
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the  power  of  the  inflaence  of  Orphism  on  the  Christianity  of  thd 
fiecond  century.  It  seems  to  me  incontrovertible  ;  for  even  those  who 
do  not  accept  the  particular  views  above  set  forth,  are  confronted  with 
the  fact  of  the  prombence  of  Orpheus  in  early  Christian  painting. 

^And  no  explanation  of  that  fact  can  be  given  without  admitting  in 
Dme  way  Orphic  influence  on  the  Christian  community. 

And  the  same  idea  which  thus  took  visible  form  in  Christian  art, 
working  on  parallel  lines,  found  expression  in  Christian  doctrine  in 
the  quasi- historical  doctrine  of  the  Descent  of  our  Lord  into  Hades. 
In  this  case  also  the  language  in  which  the  idea  clothed  itself  was 

^borrowed  from   Orphism.     In  this  ease  also  Christ  succeeded  and 
iperseded  the  great  prophet  of  Hellenistic  mysticism.     In  tiis  case 

"also  Pagan  beliefs  were  ennobled  and  glorified  by  being  baptised  into 

_the  name   of  Christ,     And  with  the  main  doctrine  came  a  train  of 
jnsequences.     As  the  Christian  descensus  ad  inferos  took  the  place 

"of  the  Orphic  Karaiiitmc  tie  ''AiSoti,  so  the  Apocalyptic  pictures  of 
heaven  and  hell,  of  the  triumph  of  t'hristj  and  the  liberation  of  im- 
prisoned souls,  were  merely  enlarged  and  glorified  copies  of  the  super- 
natural landscape  of  the  Orphic  eschatology.  In  the  Gospel  of 
Nicodemus,  which  contains  a  long  description  of  the  Descent  of 
Christ  and  His  victory  over  death  and  hell,  we  find  a  long  colloquy 
between  Hades  and  Satan.  The  Greek  lord  of  the  world  of  shades 
and  the  arch-enemy  of  Jewish  theology  are  alike  introduced  as 
persons  in  the  drama  of  the  triumph  of  Christianity.  The  power  to 
be  broken  was  the  power  of  Satan »  but  the  scene  of  the  oonllict  was 
that  which  had  been  developed  by  Hellenistic  specalation. 

Unfortunately  the  adoption  into  Christianity  was  in  this  case  late, 
and  the  transformation  incomplete,  Greek  good  taste  had  rejected 
centuries  before  the  baser  descriptions  of  bliss  and  torment  which 
Orphism  owed  to  its  lowly  birth  and  obscure  course,  Neo-Platonism 
and  Eleusis  had  allegorised  them  into  spirituality.  The  Jews  had 
refused  them  as  unworthy.  There  is  no  taint  of  them  in  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament.  But  into  the  subterranean  Christianity  of 
the  Roman  Empire  they  made  way  but  too  readily.  Every  one  knows 
how  deeply  they  stained  the  thought  as  well  as  the  art  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Modem  religion  rejects  the  materialist  distortions,  while 
preserving  the  spiritual  substance.  And  in  doing  so  it  loses  nothing. 
To  any  thinking  man  the  simple  phrases  of  the  Gospels  as  to  the 
fire  which  cannot  be  quenched,  and  the  worm  which  dies  not,  are  far 
more  terrible  in  their  intensity  of  meaning  than  the  barbarous  imagery 
raised  to  sublimity  in  Dante,  which  wag  a  frequent  subject  of  ridicule 
even  in  the  ages  of  faith,  and  is  now  set  aside  by  the  common  feeling 
of  Christians. 

Our  investigation  of  the  descamis  ad  inferos  has  thus  led  us  into 
a  study  of  a  particular  religious  development  during  a  few  centuries. 
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The  result  has  been  the  discovery  of  a  great  probability  that  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Descent  into  Hades,  together  with  the 
imagery  in  which  the  future  world  was  presented  to  the  early 
Christian  imagination,  was  derived,  neither  from  a  Christian  nor  a 
Jewish,  nor  even  a  Hellenic  source,  but  from  the  mystic  lore  of 
Dionysus  and  Orpheus.  And  however  much  the  doctrine  was 
Christianised,  it  never  wholly  shook  oiBf,  especially  among  the 
unlearned,  a  certain  barbarism  which  belongs  to  its  origin. 
In  this  case  it  seems  that  Christianity  transplanted  ideas  and  beliefs 
which  had  already  come  into  being  before  its  advent  This  would 
not,  of  course,  be  the  case  with  all  doctrines.  But  certainly  it  would 
be  the  case  with  many,  and  I  submit  that  the  hard  and  fast  line  now 
commonly  drawn  between  the  study  of  primitive  religion  and  that  of 
the  Christian  origius  has  a  disastrous  effect  upon  both,  and  tends 
to  cast  obscurity  upon  much  which  a  sound  historical  sense  would 
value  more  as  it  was  seen  in  fuller  light,  or  condemn  with  wider 
judgment. 

Percy  Gardner. 
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SCHOOLS  of  thought,  political  or  of  whatever  kind,  and  types 
of  character,  have  their  day.  The  Manchester  School  cannot 
expect  exemption  from  the  law  of  fate.  The  world  moves  swiftly^ 
and  the  youngest  members  of  the  circle  are  now  past  seventy. 
Bright  and  Cobden,  with  almost  all  the  other  orators  of  the  League^ 
and  the  chiefs  of  commerce  who  supported  them,  are  in  their  graves. 
Perhaps  it  is  in  the  course  of  nature  also  that  anything  but  flowera 
should  be  thrown  on  the  departing.  Anything  but  flowers  has  been 
thrown  on  the  Manchester  School  from  both  sides :  by  the  Jingo 
because  we  were  moderate  in  foreign  and  imperial  policy ;  by  the 
Socialists  because  we  were  Liberals.  The  name  Liberal,  I  submit, 
belongs  to  people  of  our  way  of  thinking,  not  to  the  votaries  of 
Socialistic  interference  with  liberty  or  Socialistic  confiscation. 

"  School  "  and  not  "  Party  "  is  the  right  term.  The  circle  never 
was  formed  into  a  party,  never  put  forth  a  general  programme,  had 
not  even  recognised  leaders,  though  it  looked  up  to  Bright  and 
Cobden.  Its  only  organisation  was  the  Anti-Com-Law  League,  in 
which  it  had  its  origin,  and  which  brought  its  chiefs  to  the  front. 
No  doubt,  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  who  formed  the  League^ 
self-interest  was  strong.  Some  of  them,  when  they  had  gained  their 
commercial  object,  or  as  Cobden  said  with  his  usual  simplicity,  when 
"  their  gross  pocket  question  was  settled,"  fell  away  politically,  and 
even  became  Tories.  The  sentiment  of  class,  manufaotorer  against 
squire,  also  made  itself  felt.  Unhappily,  without  gross  pocket  ques- 
tions or  sectional  sentiment,  yon  will  not  often  find  a  sufficient  motive 
power ;  and  it  was  by  the  most  barefaced  self-interest  on  the  part  of 
a  Parliament  of  landowners  that  the  Com  Law  had  been  imposed. 
Few,  however,  now  doubt  that  on  the  question  of  the  Com  Laws  the 
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Manchester  School  was  in  the  right.  At  the  time  when  the  League 
was  set  on  foot,  want  and  almost  famine  prevailed  in  the  great  manu- 
facturing centres.  Wedding-rings  were  being  pawned  by  scores; 
nettles  and  carrion  were  being  eaten.  The  result  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws,  beyond  doubt,  was  a  flood  of  wealth  of  which 
statistics  seem  to  show  that  the  wage-owner  has  had  his  full  share. 
If  he  has  generally  chosen  to  spend  his  wages  as  they  came  instead 
of  husbanding  them  to  improve  his  condition^  this  is  no  fault  of  the 
League.  The  influx  of  wealth  has  had  its  drawbacks :  that  there 
has  been  such  an  influx  since  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  is  certain. 
Nor  can  the  present  depression  of  the  agricultural  interest,  deplorable 
as  it  is,  be  fairly  laid  at  the  door  of  the  League.  It  results  from 
the  immensely,  increased  production  of  wheat  in  foreign  countries, 
especially  in  countries  of  cheap  labour  and  comparatively  stable 
climate,  such  as  India  and  the  Argentine,  together  with  the  reduction 
of  freights ;  nor  does  it  afiect  the  wheat  producers  of  Great  Britain 
alone.  The  value  of  land  in  England  for  a  time  rose^  as  the  result  of 
general  increase  of  prosperity  and  the  improvement  of  the  home 
market,  after  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  The  British  farmer  will 
have  apparently  to  change  his  productions ;  but  he  has  still  the 
immense  Home  Market  created  for  him  by  the  expansion  of  industry 
and  the  growth  of  wealth  consequent  on  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade. 

That  Free  Trade  has  not  made  the  progress  in  the  world  which  at 
the  moment  of  victory  its  English  champions  hoped  and  predicted,  is 
true ;  yet  the  mockery  with  which  the  prophets  are  assailed  is 
unjust.  What  has  arrested  the  progress  of  Free  Trade  ?  Not  change 
of  conviction,  but  the  political  power  of  sinister  interests,  international 
antipathies,  cultivated  for  the  purposes  of  Protection,  and,  above  all, 
the  necessity  of  taxation  created  by  bloated  armaments,  for  the 
existence  of  which  Manchester  peace-mongers  assuredly  have  not 
to  answer.  The  Protectionist  tarifi*  of  the  United  States  itself  was 
a  war-tarifi;  While  Protectionism  reigned  in  American  legislation, 
almost  all  the  professors  of  political  economy  in  the  American 
Universities,  and  the  writers  on  economy  generally,  were  on  the  side 
of  Free  Trade.  Great  Britain,  at  all  events,  has  not  renounced  the 
Manchester  principle.  She  meets  with  a  positive  refusal  the  applica- 
tion of  the  colonies  for  a  change  of  her  social  system  in  their  favour. 

To  the  taunt  that  the  world  had  not  continued  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  Cobden's  policy.  Free  Trade  and  peace,  Cobden  could 
reply,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  world.  He  could  not  help  the 
revival  of  the  war  spirit,  nor  in  1850  could  he  well  have  foreseen  it. 
Pitt's  economical  calculations  were  suddenly  wrecked  by  the  French 
Eevolution.  It  was  to  the  United  States  that  Cobden  looked  with 
special  hope^  and  there  all  was  changed  by  the  War  of  Secession.. 
Does  anybody  say  that  Free  Trade  and  peace  are  not  good  things,  or 
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that  peace  is  not  promoted  by  Free  Trade  ?  If  the  gospel  of  Free 
Trade  and  peace  has  had  a  very  imperfect  measare  of  success,  and 
which  answered  very  poorly  to  the  sanguine  hopes  of  its  preachers, 
may  not  the  Bame  be  said  of  a  gospel  of  a  much  higher  kind  ? 

The  League  having  done  its  work,  and  the  bond  which  it  created 
having  come  to  an  end,  there  remained  the  school  of  political 
thought  which  it  had  formed,  with  its  leaders  to  whom  it  had  given 
birth.  There  was  plenty  of  room  in  that  school  of  thought  for 
differences  of  opinion  on  particular  questions,  and  for  varieties  of 
degree  in  the  application  of  the  general  principles  which  were  held  in 
common,  ''  To  try  to  square  the  policy  of  the  country  with  the 
maxims  of  common  sense  and  of  a  plain  morality  "  was  Bright*a 
description  of  his  own  aim,  and  it  was  the  general  aim  of  his  schooL 

Peace-mongers,  Quakers,  and  Little  Englanders  are  epithets  freely 
bestowed  on  us  by  the  Jingoes,  If  anybody  can  persuade  himself  that 
a  Europe  armed  to  the  teeth  and  consuming  a  large  part  of  its 
earnings  in  preparation  for  war  is  a  blessing,  he  may  call  us  any 
names  he  pleases.  We  did  not  preach  defencelessness,  a  tame  sub- 
mission to  wrong.  Cobden  said  that  in  a  just  war,  though  he  could 
not  serve  in  the  field,  he  would  serve  in  the  hospital.  Bright  was  a 
Quaker,  but  he  had  tacitly  dropped  the  extreme  sentiments  as  well  as 
the  garb  and  dialect  of  his  community,  and  never,  I  believe,  in  his 
later  years,  said  anything  against  national  defence.  He  was  a  member 
of  a  Government  which  had  the  army  and  navy  in  its  charge,  though 
he  never  himself  administered,  and  would  no  doubt  have  refused  to 
administer,  a  War  Department.  That  he  would  have  been  extreme  in 
his  peace  policy  I  do  not  doubt.  But  surely,  for  an  iudustrial  people, 
if  not  for  a  warlike  aristocracy,  his  was  the  right  extreme.  The 
school  steadfastly  opposed  Falmerston  with  his  Civis  Hmnamfs  sum,  and 
his  Afghan,  Chinese  and  Russian  wars.  On  the  question  of  the  war 
with  China  he  beat  us,  and  unseated  our  chiefs  in  a  general  election 
by  an  appeal  to  what  he  called  the  honour  of  the  country.  Let 
Palmerston  s  admirers  read  the  letters  of  his  own  envoy  to  China, 
Lord  Elgin,  in  Walrond  s  excellent  ''  Life,**  and  say  by  whom  the  real 
honour  of  the  country  was  best  upheld.  For  nothing  was  the  school 
more  denounced  than  for  its  steady  opposition  to  what  was  supposed 
to  be  the  patriotic  policy  of  perennial  enmity  to  Russia  and  of  propping 
op  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe.  Now  what  do  we  see  ?  Shades 
of  the  men  who  by  tens  of  thousands  found  graves  on  the  blood- 
stained heights  of  Sebastopol  or  in  the  stormy  Eusane,  what  do  we 
see?  An  Imperialist  Prime  Minister,  amidst  general  applause, 
(browing  himself  into  tlie  arms  of  Russia  ! 

It  was  always  possible,  as  I  can  bear  witness,  to  belong  to  the 
Mtmchester  School  and  at  the  same  time  to  regard  the  British  army 
and  navy  with  the  heartiest  attachment  and  their  achievements  with 
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the  liveliest  pride ;  though  it  was  not  possible  for  any  one  belonging 
to  the  Manchester  School  to  join  in  the  Jingo  chomses  of  the  mnsic- 
halls,  or  to  forget  the  responsibility  that  rests  on  every  civilian  who 
incites  to  war.  On  this  subject  there  were  different  shades  of  senti- 
ment among  us.  Some  of  ns  thought,  and^  as  the  event  proved,  with 
reason,  that  Bright  and  Cobden  were  too  much  inclined  to  rely  on  the 
good  faith  of  the  French  Emperor  and  to  deride  the  necessity  of  pre- 
parations against  his  restlessness,  his  necessities,  and  the  schemes  to 
which  his  necessities  gave  birth.  The  extravagances  of  the  panic- 
mongers  had  driven  them  to  the  opposite  extreme.  They  also,  perhaps^ 
gave  the  Emperor  credit  for  better  motives  than  those  which  really 
actuated  him  in  making  the  commercial  treaty.  They  did  wrong,  as 
some  of  their  followers  thought  and  think,  in  discouraging  the 
volunteer  movement.  They,  however,  did  not  quarrel  with  those 
among  their  friends  who  enlisted  as  volunteers.  That  the  real 
occasions  for  war  are  very  few,  and  that  instead  of  courting  and  pro- 
voking it,  every  efiort  ought  to  be  made  to  avert  it  and  to  keep  ita 
spirit  under  control  were,  it  is  to  be  believed,  the  only  necessary 
articles  in  relation  to  this  subject  of  the  Manchester  creed.  For  these 
we  must  answer  at  the  tribunal  of  history  if  we  ever  have  thQ  honour 
to  come  before  it. 

The  question  between  intervention  and  non-intervention,  again^ 
was  one  on  which,  though  our  general  principle  was  non-intervention, 
we  recognised  no  hard-and-fast  line.  To  meddling  with  the  domestic 
aflfairs  or  institutions  of  other  nations  we  were  all  opposed.  Such 
interventions  as  that  of  Palmerston  in  Portugal  we  all  heartily  con- 
demned. There  would  probably  have  been  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
intervention  in  favour  of  Italian  independence.  Garibaldi,  however, 
had  passionate  admirers  and  supporters  in  the  personal  circle  of 
Bright  and  Cobden.  That  nations  had  better  not  meddle,  diplomati- 
cally, and  still  less  with  arms,  in  each  other's  concerns,  was,  I  repeat, 
our  common  belief,  in  opposition  to  the  Palmerstonian  system.  But 
I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  denied  that  there  was  a  community  of 
nations,  or  that  right  and  clear  causes  must  be  upheld  and  wrong  put 
down. 

Again,  during  the  War  of  Secession  in  the  United  States,  at 
Manchester  was  the  centre  of  opposition  to  sympathy  and  alliance 
with  the  slave  power.  Cobden,  though  he  was  a  little  misled  by  hi& 
economical  sympathies  at  first,  was  soon  found  at  the  side  of  Bright. 
For  this,  too,  we  were  denounced  as  negrophilists,  enemies  to  British 
interests,  and  patriots  of  every  country  but  our  own.  Those  reproaches, 
have  sunk  in  silence.  We  saw  the  party  of  sympathy  and  alliance 
with  the  slave  power  go  into  an  inner  chamber  to  hide  itself,  and 
almost  cringe  to  the  victorious  Republic.  The  Treaty  of  Washington 
was  humiliating ;  but  to  whom  was  the  humiliation  due  ? 
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In  the  same  spirit  the  men  of  the  Manchester  School  joined  in 
seeking  jaatice  for  the  negro  peasantry  of  Jamaica  against  tho 
Governor  who  had  massacred  them  in  blind  panic  and  had  judicially 
mnrdered  his  personal  enemy,  William  Gordon.  Agaio^  we  were 
abased  as  traitors  to  the  Empire,  and  as  maudlin  sentimentalists, 
Kingstey,  Carljle  and  Ruskin  leading  tho  chorns,  I  cherish  the 
words  of  a  judge  of  the  Sopreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  who 
said  to  me  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  advaoce  of  the  British  flag  because 
it  carried  with  it  the  reign  of  law,  and  wherever  it  flew  nothing  could 
be  done  to,  or  taken  from,  any  man,  however  weak  or  humble,  in  any 
bat  a  legal  way.  I  felt  that  we  had  been  doing  our  best  to  earn 
that  praise  for  oar  country  when  we  were  acting  on  the  Jamaica 
Committee. 

Jast  now  the  particular  cry  against  the  school  and  its  memory  is 
that  w©  were  anti- colonial  and  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  coloniesj' a 
base  design  in  which  we  are  triumphantly  told  we  have  failed,  after 
being  tantalised  by  a  near  approach  to  success.  To  get  rid  of  the 
colonies,  as  it  would  bo  highly  criminal,  is  happily  impossible,  the 
relation  between  the  Mother  Country  and  a  colony  being  one  which 
can  never  be  annulled.  A  colony  need  not  be  a  dependency,  nor 
have  the  most  successful  colonies  been  dependent.  To  promote 
colonial  independence  wan  our  aim,  and  a  great  step  towards  it  was 
made  by  the  completion  of  colonial  self-government  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops.  By  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  the  British 
taxpayer  obtained  relief  from  the  expenditore  on  Maori  and  Kaffir 
wars  which  had  cost  in  all  about  fifteen  millions,  and  would  probably 
have  continued  so  long  as  the  colonists  had  British  troops  at  their 
command.  The  colonists  gained  not  less  in  humanity  and  in  self- 
reliance.  By  neither  measure  is  it  now  contended  that  the  colonies 
have  suffered,  much  as  was  said  against  both  at  the  time.  The 
Imperial  Federation iats  are  now  trying  to  reverse  the  Manchester 
policy.     But  they  have  not  yet  achieved  any  practical  success. 

They  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  getting  the  colonies  to  contribute 
to  Imperial  armaments  or  to  renew  their  commercial  union  with  the 
Imperial  country  by  repealing  their  protective  duties  on  British  goods, 
both  of  which  things  seem  essential  to  a  practical  and  effective 
mnion.  They  have  not  even  put  forward  a  definite  scheme  of  federa- 
tion I  they  deprecate  any  call  for  such  a  scheme  ;  though  how  they 
are  to  go  to  work  without  a  working  plan  is  best  known  to  them- 
selves. Meantime  the  stream  of  events  runs  and  the  final  collapse  of 
the  Federationist  policy  will  probably  bring  the  consummation  of  ours. 
Bat  whether  oar  policy  was  right  or  wrong,  whether  it  was  strong  or 
weak,  whether  it  is  destined  to  prevail  or  to  succumb,  it  was  not 
unpatriotic,  since  it  was  inspired  by  nothing  but  our  sincere  convic- 
tion as  to  the  real  interests  of  our  country.    We  never  wished  to  make 
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England  little.  We  believed  that  the  greatness  was  in  herself,  and 
was  only  impair^  by  the  dissipation  of  her  forces  and  her  exposure, 
through  her  dependencies,  to  attack  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
The  England  of  Cromwell  was  not  little. 

If,  in  regard  to  Imperial  and  foreign  policy  generally,  the  Man- 
chester School  has  been  in  favour  of  neutrality,  moderation,  and 
justice,  rather  than  of  meddling,  bullying,  and  aggression,  surely 
there  is  in  this  nothing  that  need  grate  on  a  patriotic  ear. 
Scrupulous  regard  for  the  rights  and  for  the  honour  of  others,  while 
you  manfully  maintain  your  own,  is  the  rule  of  an  English  gentleman's 
conduct  in  private  life,  and  it  never  entails  loss  of  dignity,  seldom 
loss  of  anything  else.  Beview  the  diplomatic  and  Imperial  history  of 
England  in  this  light,  and  say  which  of  the  two  policies  has  been 
that  of  her  best  rulers,  and  by  which  of  the  two  most  has  been 
gained  or  lost.  Is  it  possible  that  quarrelsomeness  and  aggressive- 
ness should  be  the  true  policy  of  a  country  with  a  world-wide 
commerce  and  dependencies  ^open  to  attack  in  every  part  of  the 
world  ? 

Then,  the  Manchester  men  were  unsentimental.  They  were 
'*  cotton-spinners  "  and  "  bagmen,"  with  the  gross  and  sordid  notions 
of  their  trade.  It  was  not  likely  that,  owing  its  origin  to  a  com- 
mercial question,  and  having  its  seat  in  a  manufacturing  centre,  th^ 
school  would  be  particularly  poetic.  On  some  occasions,  as  in  the 
struggle  against  slavery,  the  culture  of  the  country  was  almost  all  on 
the  other  side.  No  doubt  the  school  had  the  defects  of  its  qualities 
and  the  aberrations  of  its  principles.  But  if  Bright  and  Cobden 
directed  their  political  efforts  to  the  promotion  of  material  welfare,  it 
was  not  because  they  were  incapable  of  appreciating  spiritual  things, 
or  set  material  things  above  them,  but  because  they  thought  that  the 
material  welfare  of  the  people  was  the  special  object  of  government. 
Cobden  said  that  he  valued  religious  equality  more  than  commercial 
freedom.  One  can  only  smile  at  the  idea  that  there  was  less  of 
sentiment  in  Bright  or  Cobden  than  in  a  Tory  squire  or  colonel. 
Bright  adored  Miltou,  and  read  poetry,  as  well  as  the  Bible,  better 
than  any  other  man  I  ever  heard  :  nor  could  any  man  talk  with  more 
interest  on  high  subjects.  Cobden  was  a  reader  of  Burke,  Spenser, 
and  Cervantes,  as  his  speeches  and  pamphlets  show.  He  read 
Demosthenes  in  a  translation.  Bright's  speeches  are  classic,  and 
Cobden  was  a  first-rate  writer  in  a  plain  style.  His  heart  was 
thoroughly  open  to  beauty  and  to  poetical  impressions  of  every  kind. 
When  he  was  asked  by  a  friend  who  was  about  to  visit  America 
whether  Niagara  was  worth  a  special  journey,  his  answer  was: 
''  There  are  two  sublimities  in  Nature  :  one  of  rest,  the  other  of 
motion ;  the  sublimity  in  rest  are  the  distant  Alps,  the  sublimity  of 
motion  is  Niagara."     The  Tory  colonel  or  squire  could  hardly  have 
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put  that  better  than  the  bagman.  Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  a 
sentiment,  though  different  from  that  of  war  and  aggrandisement, 
attacbea  to  the  prosperous  indastry  which  brings  with  it  kindly 
feelings,  self-respect,  cheerful  hearts  and  happy  homes. 

W©  of  the  Manchester  School  were,  or  flattered  ourselves  that  we 
were,  thorough-going  reformers  in  a  practical  way.  We  were  calle<], 
and  were  not  unwilling  to  be  called,  Radicals  rather  than  Whigs.  You 
oould  hardly  have  imagined  one  of  us  being  knighted,  or  even  being 
made  a  deputy-lieutenant.  Bright  stood  aloof  from  the  two  aristo- 
cratic parties,  and  compared  them  to  two  trading  establishments 
which  pretended  to  be  rivals,  and  courted  custom  by  running  each 
other  down  till  each  became  bankrupt,  when  it  turned  out  both  were 
the  same  concern.  We  looked  forward  to  the  elimination  of  the 
hereditary  principle  from  legiBlation,  and  to  the  time  when  govern- 
ment would  be  founded  no  longer  on  blind  allegiance»  but  on  the 
reason  of  the  community.  We  also  looked  forward  to  the  severance 
of  the  connex:tion  between  Church  and  State,  and  all  the  more 
earnestly  when  the  State  clergy  preached  war,  or  rang  their  church- 
bells  on  the  acquittal  of  Governor  Eyre ;  though  opposition  to  a  State 
Church  was  not  opposition  to  religion,  for  both  Bright  and  Cobden 
were  religious  men,  and  Cobden  remained  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Eogland,  saying  that  it  had  been  the  Church  of  his  mother.  It  seems 
that  events  have  not  condemned  us,  and  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  considered  betimes  the  expediency  of  changes  for  contemplating 
of  which  we  were  called  revolutionists.  Revolutionists  we  never 
wore,  nor  can  any  revolutionary  party  claim  the  allegiance  of  any  of 
the  survivors  of  us.  To  make  the  past  slide  quietly  into  the  future 
was  Bright*s  conception  of  statesmanship,  as  expressed  by  himself. 
Peel,  as  the  Minister  of  practicEil  reform,  had  our  strong  sympathy* 
In  a  memorable  letter,  Cobden  tendered  him  more  than  sympathy — 
his  support.  Cobden,  as  may  be  gathered  from  Mr,  Morley*s  excel- 
lent Life  of  him,  was  rather  indisposed  to  move  in  the  line  of  organic 
change,  and  preferred  to  devote  his  energies  to  economic  improve- 
ment. Coupling  the  general  language  of  the  leaders  about  government 
with  their  disregard  of  party  ties  in  the  pursuit  of  what  they  thought 
the  general  good,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  fairly  said  that  the  general 
tendency  of  their  efforts  was  towards  an  impartial  government  of 
intelligence. 

On  looking  back,  I  think  it  must  be  owned  that  we  were  somewhat 
too  trustful  to  the  political  intelligence  of  the  masses,  and  too  ready 
to  concur  in  the  sweeping  extension  of  the  suffrage.  For  this, 
perhaps^  more  than  for  anything  else,  we  may  have  to  fear  the  verdict 
of  posterity.  Not  from  us,  however,  but  from  Lord  John  Russell 
and  the  Whigs  came  the  first  proposal  to  disturb  the  settlement  o£ 
1832.     In  Gobden's  writings  will  be  found  clear  perception  of  the 
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danger  of  popnlar  ignorance  and  foUy,  loyalty  to  the  Gk>vemment  by 
intelligence,  and  freedom  from  sympathy  with  anything  like  mob 
rule.  The  Chartists  were  enemies  to  the  League.  One  of  the  school, 
at  least,  believes  that  he  can  truly  say  that  he  never  addressed  an 
audience  of  working-men  on  the  subject  without  avowing  his  belief 
that  the  franchise  was  a  trust,  for  which  qualifications  ought  to  be 
required.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  we  were  for  a  reform  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  a  measure  then  thought  revolutionary,  but  which, 
if  it  could  now  be  carried  in  an  effective  shape,  would  redress  the 
balance  of  the  Constitution  and  might  avert  the  coming  crash.  It 
must  further  be  remembered  that  Bright  and  Cobden  were  sincere, 
and  had  no  selfish  or  party  end  in  view.  They  were  not  like  the 
Whigs  and  Tories,  who  were  bidding  against  each  other  for  power 
by  largesses  of  the  suffrage.  Their  object  was  not  to  dish  Whigs  or 
Tories,  but  to  set  the  House  of  Commons  free  from  the  old  landowning 
oligarchy,  by  which  it  was  still  dominated,  and  to  bring  it  into  unison 
with  the  interest  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  Com  Law  struggle  unhappily  took  the  shape  of  a  war  between 
two  classes,  the  landowners  and  the  millowners,  which  was  waged 
with  great  bitterness  on  both  sides,  and  certainly  not  with  the  least 
bitterness  on  the  side  of  the  landowners.  I  am  not  aware  that 
either  Bright  or  Cobden  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of  peasant  owner- 
ship, though  they  would  gladly  have  seen  the  great  estates  of  the 
present  aristocracy  broken  up,  and  an  end  put  to  the  divorce  of  the 
people  from  the  land.  They  could  hardly  fail  to  see  that  agricultural 
England  was  almost  irreversibly  organised  on  the  principle  of  large 
farms.  But  they  did,  in  the  heat  of  conflict,  make  somewhat  un- 
measured attacks  on  the  squire  and  the  manorial  system.  There  was 
no  denying,  however,  that  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  those 
days  over  large  districts  was  very  wretched  and  discreditable  to  their 
masters.  Too  symbolical  of  it  was  the  pair  of  trousers  belonging  to 
a  Dorsetshire  peasant  exhibited  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall  at  Manchester, 
which  stood  upright  with  grease  and  patches.  The  landlord's  pre- 
tence that  he  was  defending  the  labourer  against  Free  Trade  could 
not  possibly  be  treated  with  respect.  The  weak  point  in  the  manorial 
system  is  that  it  depends  on  the  willingness  of  a  rich  man  to  do 
unforced  duty.  In  anything  like  a  malignant  and  fanatical  attack  on 
the  landed  gentry  as  a  class,  or  an  attempt  to  use  taxation  as  an 
instrument  for  their  ruin,  I  do  not  believe  that  Bright  or  Cobden 
would  have  taken  part. 

To  the  character  of  our  leaders  I  think  we  may  point  with 
reasonable  pride.  They  had  their  failings,  no  doubt,  but  in  the 
main  they  were  actuated  through  their  whole  career,  not  by  ambition 
or  self-interest,  but  by  a  sincere  belief  that  what  they  were  doing 
was  for  the  public  good.     There  is  something  in  this  at  least  as 
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Qoble  as  the  vociforous  patriotism  which  leads  to  the  prizes  of 
ambition.  For  Cobden  a  handsome  provision  was  made  by  generous 
friends,  of  whom  !Mr.  Thomasson  of  Bolton  was  the  chief.  He  had 
left  his  business  to  give  himself  to  the  cause.  Why  was  the  tribute 
which  he  received  from  gratitude,  and  had  amply  earned,  less  honour- 
able than  fort  one  which  a  member  of  the  landed  ariatocracy  inherits 
by  birth.  The  same  Tory  Press  which  denounced  Cobden  as  a 
mendicant  charged  Bright  as  a  manufacturer  with  hard  and  rapacious 
treatment  of  his  workmen ;  Bright  said  nothing,  but  the  workmen 
came  forward,  and  gave  the  accusers  an  answer  which  silenced  them 
for  ever. 

With  the  Socialists  the  Manchester  School  never  had  anythiug  in 
common,  except  the  most  general  desire  to  remove  economical  injustice 
and  to  promote  the  good  of  the  whole  people.  Its  motto,  often 
repeated  by  Bright  and  Col^den,  was 

'*  All  const  mint, 
Except  what  WUdom  says  on  evil  men, 
Is  evil/' 

It  thought  that  man  havings  after  centuries  of  struggle,  shaken  him- 
self free  from  the  paternal  control  of  autocrats  or  aristocracy,  and 
got  a  chance  of  self- development,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  make  what 
he  conld  of  that  chance,  and  not  thrust  again  under  a  despotic  yoke, 
even  though  the  despot,  instead  of  being  a  king,  might  be  a  committee 
representing  the  trade  onions/  It  regarded  the  general  function  of 
Government  as  that  of  protecting,  not  regulating,  the  conduct  of  life, 
"  I  would  rather,"  paid  Cobden,  *^  live  in  a  country  where  this  feeling 
in  favour  of  individual  freedom  is  jealously  cherished  than  be  without 
it  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  principles  of  the  French  Constituent 
Assembly."  The  principle  was  no  doubt  carried  to  excess  in  the 
attitude  of  some  of  the  Manchester  men  towards  factory  legislation. 
Nor  was  their  combat,  in  this  case  any  more  than  in  that  of  the  Cora 
Laws,  untainted  by  self- interest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  landowners, 
inpressiDg  the  Factory  Acts,  were  certainly  actuated  in  some  measure 
by  a  desire  to  retaliate  on  the  landowners  for  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws.  Brougham,  who  had  no  interest  in  manufactures,  was,  on 
principle,  an  opponent  of  the  Factory  Acts.  We  were,  and  the 
survivors  of  us  still  are,  for  liberty.  But  liberty,  in  our  conception,. 
was  not  selfish  and  inhuman  isolation.  No  one  ever  was  a  greater 
lover  of  liberty,  or  could  have  been  less  congenial  to  Socialists^, 
than  Bright's  particular  idol,  Milton,  who  deliberately  sacrificed  his 
eyesight  to  the  public  service.  Self-help  is  mutual  help,  because, 
constituted  and  related  as  we  are,  in  a  state  of  freedom,  we  all,  at 
every  moment  of  our  lives,  stand  in  need  of  each  other's  aid ;  whereas, 
under  a  paternal  (rovernment,  be  it  that  of  an  ordinary  despot  or  of 
a  Socialist  committee^  each  man  will  look  more  to  the  Government 
VOL.  LX\1L  2  c 
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and  less  to  his  fellows.  What  is  Individnaliam,  against  which 
there  is  now  snch  an  outcry,  mean?  Does  it  mean  self-exertion 
and  self-reliance,  or  does  it  mean  selfish  isolation  ?  K  the  latter,  I 
repeat,  it  was  ne7er  preached  or  practised  by  the  Manchester  School. 
Freedom  does  not  preclude  voluntary  association,  which  may  co-exist 
with  it  to  any  extent ;  whereas,  under  the  Socialistic  system,  volun- 
tary association  would  be  no  more.  There  would  be  an  end,  too, 
apparently  of  private  beneficence.  Some  Socialists  seem  to  go  as 
far  as  the  abolition  of  domestic  ties.  In  ^'  Bellamy  "  no  child  is  to 
be  dependent  on  parental  care.  As  to  the  limits  of  government,  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  Manchester  School  ever  attempted  exactly  to 
fix  them.  They  must  be  fixed  largely  by  circumstance,  and  by  the 
stage  of  social  progress  at  which  any  community  has  arrived:  The 
paternal  meddling  of  Peter  the  Great  may  not  have  been  so  bad 
for  the  Eussia  of  his  time,  or  that  of  the  Jesuit  for  Paraguay.  What 
services  Government  should  undertake,  whether  it  should  own  the 
railways  as  well  as  the  high  roads,  and  the  telegraph  as  well  as  the 
post ;  whether  it  should  build  in  private  yards  or  in  yards  of  its  own, 
is  not  a  question  of  principle ;  nor  am  I  aware  that  the  Manchester 
School  ever  enunciated  any  dogma  on  the  subject,  though  no  doubt 
it  always  leant  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  spontaneous  agencies 
against  the  official.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  officials,  let  us  remember, 
not  in  those  of  the  community  at  large,  with  its  collective  wisdom, 
that^  under  the  Socialist  dispensation,  we  should  be.  A  system  of 
State  education,  which  Cobden,  by  the  way,  favoured,  is  in  the  charge  of 
the  Minister  of  Education  and  his  bureaucratic  subordinates,  while  the 
general  intelligence  of  the  country  is  shut  out.  However,  let  Govern- 
ment do  that  which  the  citizen  cannot  do  for  himself  with  the  aid  of 
voluntary  ^sociation,  and  let  it  protect  all  who  cannot  protect  them- 
selves. To  say  this,  one  need  not  be  a  Socialist.  No  man  of  sense 
will  object  to  good  sanitary  regulations  or  to  the  adoption  of  the 
necessary  means  of  enforcing  them,  any  more  than  he  will  rejoice  in 
the  extension  of  official  interference  for  its  own  sake,  or  in  the  growth 
of  an  army  of  inspectors.  Nor  does  even  a  limitation  of  the  hours 
of  adult  labour,  as  a  measure  of  public  health,  whether  it  be  wise  or 
unwise,  violate  the  general  principle  of  freedom  of  contract,  or  answer 
to  the  aspirations  of  the  Socialist  who  wishes  to  put  the  State  in  the 
place  of  the  capitalist,  and  make  it  the  employer  of  labour.  But 
when  we  are  told  that  an  entity  called  the  State  has  rights  transcend- 
ing those  of  the  individual  citizen,  and  that  it  is  the  State's  duty  to 
regulate  our  industries  and  lives,  the  answer  is  that  the  State,  if  it 
means  anything  but  the  Government,  is  a  mere  abstraction,  which 
can  have  no  rights  or  duties  of  any  kind. 

In  property,  again,   the  Manchester  School,  like  everybody  but 
Froudhon,  in  those  days  believed.     We  believed  in  it  as  the  only 
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known  motive  power  of  pTodaction^  and  at  the  same  time  the 
fonndatiou  of  domestic  life.  We  wished  to  do  away  with  all  uajust 
priirUege^  each  aa  the  power  of  entail  \  but  we  thought  that  all  a 
man^s  honest  earnings,  whether  great  or  small,  were  his  own,  and  that 
this,  being  the  only  incentive  to  earning  and  saving,  was  for  the  good 
of  the  oommunity  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  individual  man,  unless  a 
race  of  men  could  be  found  willing  to  workj  not  for  themselves  and 
their  families,  but  for  the  community  at  large.  We  should  have  gone 
heartily  with  any  one  who  soQght  to  regulate  taxation  so  that  as  little 
of  the  burden  as  possible  should  fall  upon  the  poor :  though  we 
should  not  have  gone  with  any  one  who  wished  to  use  the  taxing 
power  for  the  purpose  of  demagogic  confiscation.  We  were  never,  I 
believe,  for  the  spoliation  of  the  few  by  the  many,  any  more  than 
for  that  of  the  many  by  the  few.  By  Cobden,  in  hia  controversy 
with  Delane,  anything  like  agrarian  rapine  was  indignantly  dis- 
claimed. Peace  and  economy,  we  hoped,  would  afford  fiscal  relief  to 
all,  and  especially  to  the  working  classes;  while  the  increase  of 
wages,  arising  from  Free  Trade  and  its  consequences,  was  at  any  rate 
a  larger  measure  of  upward  levelling  than  any  which  Socialism  with 
its  aidicrs  iiatiofiaifx  has  yet  achieved. 

The  hopes  of  the  Manchester  School  were  limited  to  gradual  im- 
provement The  last  millennium  in  history,  which  was  that  of  French 
firaternity,  had  covered  the  century  with  its  wreck.  It  may  be  that 
a  new  era  is  now  opening,  and  that  the  social  organism  is  at  last 
to  be,  not  improved  only,  but  transformed.  Socialists,  however, 
have  not  yet  told  us  what  their  scheme  of  a  reconstituted  society 
it,  or  how  they  propose  to  pot  it  in  execution.  They  must  bear 
in  mind  that  for  the  construction  of  the  new  edifice  they  have 
only  those  human  materials  which  they  have  already  condemned  as 
full  of  prejudice,  selfishness,  and  the  evil  traditions  of  property 
and  competition.  At  presentj  we  have  nothing  before  us  but  most 
general  principles  or  sentiments,  sometimes  embodied  in  Utopian 
Tisions  of  fictitious  characters  who  wake  from  a  magic  sleep  or 
pass  through  some  fissure  of  the  earth  into  a  social  and  material 
paradise  free  from  cupidity,  from  competition,  from  pecuniary  tran- 
sactions, and  almost  from  disease  and  death.  Meanwhile,  the 
wage-earniag  classes  through  Europe,  the  mechanics  especially,  are 
imbibing  and  proceeding  to  act  upon  a  very  practical  SociaUsm  of 
their  own.  They  are  learning  that  instead  of  improving  their  lot 
by  frugality,  temperance,  and  faithful  industry,  it  will  be  easier 
and  more  pleasant  to  use  their  political  power  in  transferring  the 
property  of  the  other  classes  to  themselves.  In  almost  all  countries 
governed  by  popular  vote  a  reign  of  legislative  confiscation  seems 
to  be  setting  in,  and  demagogues  are  beginning  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  the  purchase  of  votes  by  largesses  of  public  money — that 
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is,  the  money  of  all  except  the  politically  favoured  class.  Labonr 
is  in  danger  of  being  demoralised,  and  unless  the  owners  of  property 
are  willing  to  be  plundered  without  limit,  they  will  presently  turn  to 
bay,  and  there  will  be  social  war,  in  which  the  victory  of  the  dema- 
gogues and  masses  is  not  assured.  If  the  transformation  of  society 
is  to  take  place  through  the  rival  action  of  political  parties  bidding 
against  each  other  for  power,  the  crash  is  not  far  oS*.  ^ 

I  cannot  help,  in  conclusion,  protesting  that  nothing  can  be  more 
unjust  than  to  charge  Bright  and  his  associates  with  apostacy  because 
they  refused  to  turn  round  with  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  Irish  Question. 
They  had  all  along  been  hearty  friends  to  justice  for  Ireland, 
heartier  friends,  if  practical  effort  is  to  be  the  measure,  than  the 
Irish  Members  of  Parliament  themselves.  They  had  strenuously 
pleaded  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  State  Church  in  Ireland,  for 
the  reform  of  the  Irish  land  system,  for  the  payment  of  the 
tenants  for  improvements,  for  the  abolition  of  primogeniture,  for 
every  righteous  measure  that  could  help  the  people  to  the  possession 
of  land,  though  not  for  the  subversion  of  the  faith  of  contracts,  or  for 
the  spoliation  of  proprietors.  They  had  done  this  long  before  the 
conversion  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  policy  which  he  himself  denounced 
as  that  of  "  dismemberment  and  rapine."  They  had  always  been 
fSftvourable  in  a  general  way  to  the  extension  of  local  self-government. 
But  not  one  of  them,  I  believe,  had  ever  committed  himself  to  Home 
Eule  or  dbunion  in  any  form.  Cobden  shrank  from  alliance,  almost 
from  contact,  with  0*Connell,  and  in  answer  to  the  advocates  of 
Bepeal,  said  that  the  real  source  of  evil  was  in  the  character  of  the 
Irbh  Members  of  Parliament,  which  he  thought  would  not  be  improved 
by  transferring  them  from  Westminster  to  Dublin. 

I  was  myself  supposed  at  the  time  to  have  truly  reflected  the 
sentiments  of  my  leaders  and  friends  in  a  work  on  '^  Irish  History  and 
Irish  Character."  Much  of  the  historical  part  of  that  book  would 
now  require  modification  in  the  light  of  subsequent  discussion  and 
research.  But  in  its  practical  conclusions  it  is  strongly  Unionist  and 
as  much  opposed  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  measure  of  Home  Bule  as  any- 
thing I  could  write  now.  A  man  must  surely  be  steeped  in  party 
spirit  if  he  can  persuade  himself  that  we  were  all  bound  at  Mr. 
Gladstone's  bidding  to  change  in  a  day  the  opinions  of  our  lives,  not 
only  about  Irish  policy,  but  about  Irish  history,  and  to  join  him  in 
denouncing  as  a  monstrous  crime  what  he  himself  lauded  as  the  great 
work  of  Pitt.  Was  it  supposed  that  we  could  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  sudden  conversion  to 
Home  Rule  took  place  ?  Were  we  bound  to  go  with  him  in  reviving 
the  hideous  memories  and  rekindling  the  hateful  passions  of  a  war  of 
Irii^  races,  in  setting  the  masses  against  the  classes,  and  ignorance 
against  intelligence,  in  reviving  dead  jealousies  and  antipathies  among 
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the  different  sections  of  the  United  Kingdom — all  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  on  the  nation  a  policy  in  which  we  had  never  believed,  and 
which  the  nation,  if  the  issue  could  be  clearly  tendered  to  it,  free 
from  irrelevant  subjects  of  agitation,  would  manifestly  condemn  ?  We 
had  never  bound  ourselves  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  leadership.  We  rejoiced, 
of  course,  when  he  gradually  came  over  to  us  and  carried  Liberal 
measures,  such  as  University  Reform  and  Irish  Disestablishment, 
which  he  had  once  opposed.  We  rejoiced  when  the  post  distinguished 
member  of  the  Qovemment  which  made  the  Crimean  War,  not  only 
abandoned,  but  denounced,  our  Protectorate  of  Turkey.  On  the 
question  of  Free  Trade  Mr.  Gladstone  was  always  with  us,  and  we 
knew  how  to  value  his  support.  Still,  there  were  points  of  difference. 
Mr.  Gladstone  seemed  to  be  unchangeably  committed  to  the  principle 
of  English  Church  Establishment.  He  seemed  also  strongly  attached 
to  hereditary  institutions,  and  we  hardly  knew  of  which  party  he 
would  have  become  the  leader  if  Disraeli  had  been  out  of  the  way. 
Bright  left  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  on  the  Egyptian  Question,  and 
I  know  that  he  felt  strongly  about  it,  though  he  was  too  chivalrous  to 
attack  in  public  the  Government  of  which  he  had  been  a  member. 
Our  chiefs  had  preserved  perfect  independence,  and  when  we  went 
with  the  survivor  of  them  on  the  Irish  Question,  we  were  being  true 
to  personal  connection  as  well  as  to  public  principles. 

Society,  as  was  said  before,  may  be  at  the  opening  of  a  new  era 
and  on  the  eve  of  a  complete  reconstruction.  Even  in  that  case  it 
may  be  hoped  that  the  champions  of  Free  Trade,  retrenchment, 
religious  equality,  peace,  and  '^  a  government  squared  to  the  maxims 
of  common  sense  and  a  plain  morality/'  will  be  held  to  have  done  not 
badly  in  their  brief  day.  How  it  will  fare  with  our  belief  in  liberty 
and  property  remains  to  be  seen.  If  coercion  and  confiscation  gain 
the  day  and  make  the  world  happy,  our  principles  will  lie  for  ever  in 
the  grave  of  extinct  superstitions.     Otherwise,  Besiirgemus. 

GoLDWiN  Smith. 
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THE  Englishman's  bashfulness  is  proverbial,  bnt  it  is  not  confined 
to  the  individual.  The  disease  has  attacked  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  and  is  causing  it  to  look  back  after  putting  the  hand  to  the 
plough.  The  English  have  come  to  Egypt  and  there  undertaken  a 
task  which  almost  rivals  that  of  Sisyphus.  In  spite,  however,  of 
enormous  difficulties — the  greater  part  of  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
is  of  their  own  making — they  have  succeeded  in  introducing  a  little 
cleanliness  into  that  Augean  stable  and  in  teaching  the  Oriental  that 
there  actually  is  such  a  thing  as  an  honest  official.  Yet  the  English 
people  are  still  mistrustful  of  their  own  work.  I  have  been  asked 
till  I  am  tired  of  hearing  the  questions  :  "  But  are  we  popular  ? ' 
"  Do  the  natives  like  us  ?  "  '*  Are  they  grateful  to  us  for  what  we 
have  done  for  them?"  "Have  our  reforms  taken  root  in  the 
country  ?  "     To  all  these  questions  there  is  but  one  answer — No  ! 

The  English  are  Tiot  liked ;  their  influence  and  prestige  are  less 
to-day  than  they  were  three  years  ago,  and  with  the  departure  of 
their  red-coats,  their  reforms  also  would  vanish  into  air.  Within  six 
months  scarcely  a  trace  would  be  left  of  the  latter,  except  in  the 
reaction  which  would  inevitably  follow.  English  ideas  and  work  in 
Egypt  would  be  stamped  under  foot  more  eflEectually  than  was  Puri- 
tanism after  the  Restoration.  There  is  not  even  a  remnant  of  the 
native  population  which  would  be  faithful  to  them.  The  Englishman 
at  present  does  the  work  and  the  native  looks  on,  sometimes  anta- 
gonistically, sometimes  wonderingly,  more  often  with  apathy.  Since 
the  beginning  of  this  century  the  Egyptians  have  been  accustomed  to 
seeing  their  country  made  the  victim  of  European  doctrinaires  and 
speculators,  but  the  experiments  have  never  lasted  longer  than  was 
needful  to  leave  the  subjects  of  the  E[hedive  worse  off  than  they  were 
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before.  Wiiy  should  not  Engliah  reforma  meet  with  a  like  fate  ? 
Now  and  then,  indeed,  a  native  is  found  who  seems  to  have  assimilated 
the  spirit  of  his  English  snperiors,  and  in  whom  they  fondly  hop©  to 
have  a  colleague,  if  not  a  successor  ;  it  only  needs  a  alight  shock  to 
SngUsh  influence  to  show  that  his  sympathy  with  English  ideas  of 
reform  was  but  skin-deep.  The  recent  case  of  Maher  Fasha  is  & 
case  in  point. 

Such  is  the  result  of  twelve  years  of  occupation  and  ten  of  practical 
government.  The  public  at  home  may  well  ask  why  this  should  be 
80  ?  The  causes  are  namerous,  but  there  are  two  which  far  outweigh 
aU  others.  One  of  these  is  the  ready  way  in  which  the  English 
official  has  been  made  to  ignore  his  own  presence  in  the  country. 
Whatever  benefits  he  may  have  bestowed  upon  the  natives  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  Khedive,  his  native  Ministers,  or  the  Sultan — to  every 
one,  in  fact,  except  their  real  authors.  The  English  occupation  of 
Egypt  may  be  a  veiled  Protectorate,  but  the  veil  ia  so  thick  that  the^ 
ordinary  man  cannot  see  through  it.  Now  and  again,  it  is  true,  it 
has  been  torn  aside  ;  but  this  has  been  in  despite  of  the  Engliah 
administration,  and  in  consequence  of  deplorable  ''incidents,"  Then, 
to  the  surprise  of  the  [Egyptian,  another  power  has  shown  itself 
behind  that  to  which  he  has  been  told  to  look  up,  and  in  opposition 
to  that  from  which  he  has  been  taught  to  believe  that  all  his  benefits 
have  been  derived.  This  is  the  power  of  p]ngland,  seeking  to  undo 
the  regime  which  has  been  so  good  to  him,  but  retreating  again  aa 
soon  aa  it  has  been  fooled  by  one  of  those  verbal  concessions  of  which 
the  Oriental  is  a  maater.  While  the  machinery  works  well,  while 
taxes  are  lightened  and  equal  justice  is  administered,  nothing  is  heard 
of  England  and  the  English ;  it  is  only  when  tobacco  is  forbidden  to 
be  grown,  when  a  patriotic  Khedive  is  humiliated,  or  the  army  of 
occupation  (and  therewith  its  attendant  charges)  is  increased,  thai* 
the  hand  of  England  shows  itself.  In  the  management  of  Egypt^ 
English  national  bashfulness  has  been  carried  to  an  extreme,  and  last 
winter  we  had  an  example  of  what  might  be  expected  from  each  eelf- 
efEftoement.  The  Khedive  and  his  Ministers  had  really  begun  to 
share  the  belief  of  the  rest  of  his  subjects  that  they  were  the  de  facto 
mlers  of  the  country,  and  they  acted  upon  it  accordingly.  Attempts 
wefe  made  to  tamper  with  the  Egyptian  army,  and  it  was  only  th& 
prompt  action  of  the  Sirdar  which  prevented  consequences  of  the 
most  serious  nature.  The  Egyptian  is  of  all  men  the  least  able  to 
understand  a  government  which  is  not  ])ersonal ;  a  power,  therefore^ 
which  makes  itself  felt  only  when  an  *'  incident  *'  occurs,  is  a  power 
for  which  he  not  only  has  no  respect,  he  is  not  even  able  to  realise 
that  it  exists. 

If,  then,  England  is  to  expect  gratitude  from  the  Egyptian,  or  even 
simple  reooguition  of  the  services  she  has  rendered  his  country,  sba 
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most  cease  to  play  her  present  game  of  hide-and-seek.  Were  it  not 
for  the  English  officers  of  the  Egyptian  army  and  native  police  and 
the  irrigation  officials  there  would  be  little  sign  of  her  presence. 
And  as  these  necessarily  act  in  the  name  of  the  Khedivey  the 
Egyptian  naturally  concludes  that  they  are  as  mach  the  creation  of 
Abbas  II.  as  they  would  have  been  of  Abbas  I.  The  Khedive 
accordingly  is  regarded  as  the  author  of  whatever  measure  of  justice 
and  well-being  the  feUahin  now  enjoy,  and  any  attempt  to  oppose 
or  humiliate  him  on  the  part  of  the  English  becomes  a  plain  proof 
of  their  hostility  to  the  good  government  of  the  country.  If  only 
the  English  army  of  occupation  would  depart  and  the  Khedive  be 
allowed  to  carry  put  his  philanthropic  plans  without  fear  of  hindrance, 
Jjhe  valley  of  the  Nile  would  return  to  the  Golden  Age. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  such  ideas  are  confined  to  the  fellahin  ;  the 

'^ucated  native  knows  better.     Apart,  however,  from  the  fact  that 

some  of  the  best  educated  men  in  the  country  are  to  be  found  among 

the  well-to-do  fellahin^  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.     The  educated 

native  of  the  town  ignores  the  English  initiative  and  control  quite  as 

•  much  as  his  brethren  in  the  country.  And  with  good  reason,  since 
except  when  an  "  incident "  occurs  any  such  initiative  is  studiously 
hidden  out  of  sight.  The  motive  force  is  invisible  except  when  the 
machinery  goes  wrong.  And  then  it  is  discovered  that  without  the 
motive  force  the  machinery  cannot  move,  at  all  events  in  a  desirable 

•  direction.  But  the  discovery  is  made  chiefly  by  European  officials 
and  journals  ;  the  Egyptian  either  never  makes  it^  or  forgets  it 
immediately  afterwards. 

This  is  in  great  measure  due  to  the  second  and  perhaps  primary 
-cause  of  the  little  hold  English  ideas  of  reform  have  taken  upon  the 
Egyptian  mind.  It  is  a  cause,  the  gravity  and  importance  of  which 
can  be  fully  realised  only  by  those  who  have  lived  in  Egypt.  England 
has  not  only  effaced  its  officials,  she  has  also  effaced  the  English 
language.  There  are  natives  indeed  who  know  the  English  language, 
but  they  are  chiefly  to  be  found  among  the  donkey-boys,  the  drago- 
mans, and  the  shopkeepers  who  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  tourist. 
The  official  European  language  of  the  country  still  remains  French.  The 
absurd  spectacle  is  presented  of  English  officials  writing  and  speaking 
to  one  another  in  bad  French,  sometimes  to  the  miscarriage  of  the 
business  in  hand.  The  result  is  that  the  native  who  desires  an  official 
post — and  what  native  is  there  who  does  not  desire  one  ? — is  obliged 
to  make  French  the  European  language  which  he  specially  studies.  If 
he  adds  to  it  a  knowledge  of  English,  this  is  but  a  work  of  super- 
erogation, and  in  a  country  where  everything  is  judged  by  its  pecu- 
niary value,  works  of  supererogation  are  neceesarily  rare. 

French,  consequently,  is  the  only  European  language  which  is 
really  known  to  any  extent  by  the  vast  majority  of  educated  natives. 
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It  is  the  only  one  which  they  can  read  with  any  facility,  and  there- 
fore the  only  one  which  is  read  by  them,  Sach  Earopeanised  ideas 
as  they  have  are  supplied  by  French  novels  and  Egypto-French  news- 
papers. The  moral  consequences  of  a  training  of  this  kind  may  be 
e&siJy  imagined.  The  French  novel  which  falls  in  the  way  of  the 
Egyptian  is  not  calcnlated  to  improve  his  moral  character  ;  too  often 
it  destroys  what  little  he  possesses.  But  the  nioi*al  consequences  of 
excloding  the  young  Egyptian  from  what  we  believe  to  be  the  purer 
literature  of  the  English-speaking  race,  we  do  not  now  wish  to  dwell 
upon;  it  is  the  political  consequences  to  which  we  would  draw 
attention*  The  hostility  of  French  journalism  to  the  presence  and 
work  of  England  in  Egypt  is  notorious,  and  nowhere  is  it  more  acri- 
monious or  less  regardful  of  the  truth  than  in  Alexandria  and  Cairo. 
And  yet  it  is  from  this  poisoned  source  that  the  larger  part  of  the 
educated  class  of  natives  derives  it  views  of  English  work  and  English 
policy.  Every  effort  is  made  to  pervert  and  misrepresent  them,  and 
to  inculcate  the  belief  that  tliey  are  evils  to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Nor  is  the  influence  of  French  journalism  confined  to  those  who 
can  read  the  French  language  for  themselves.  It  is  disseminated 
ihrongb  the  country  by  the  native  journalists,  whose  knowledge  of 
French  and  ignorance  of  English  throws  them  for  their  information 
snd  ideas  upon  the  French  newspapers.  With  the  exception  of  tlie 
Mokattam^  which  the  Egypto-French  press  is  perpetually  seeking  to 
discredit  on  the  ground  that  its  editors  are  Syrians,  the  Arabic  news- 
papers of  Egypt  are  either  wholly  or  in  part  in  the  Egypto-French 
interest.  And  the  influence  of  these  newspapers  is  but  imperfectly 
realised  in  England.  They  penetrate  into  almost  every  village  of  the 
country,  they  are  read  aloud  and  discussed  at  the  caft'S,  and  their 
words  are  regarded  as  the  utterances  of  an  oracle.  The  official  class 
of  Egypt  is  already  as  a  body  anti-English,  full  of  deep  hatred  or 
mistrust  of  English  efforts  and  methods  of  reform,  and  the  other 
classes  of  the  country,  thanks  to  the  Arabic  newspapers,  ai'O  rapidly 
becoming  so  too. 

History  and  science  alike  teach  us  that  the  surest,  if  not  the  only, 
way  of  influencing  a  community  is  through  the  language  with  which 
it  is  familiar.  This  is  a  truth  which  was  recognised  by  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  which  is  recognised  to-day  by  France,  but  it  has  never 
been  recognised  by  the  rulers  of  England.  They  have  left  education 
to  take  care  of  itself,  and  regarded  law  and  finance,  public  security 
and  national  defence  as  alone  worth  the  attention  of  a  politician.  But 
they  have  forgotten  that  unless  a  people  is  educated  into  understand- 
ing and  appreciating  the  laws  and  administration  of  its  government 
the  latter  are  but  a  house  built  upon  the  sand.  How  is  it  possible 
for  the  rising  generation  of  Egyptians  to  sympathise  with  the  Hnglish 
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measures  of  reform,  much  less  to  co-operate  with  them,  when  the 
European  education  they  receive  is  so  contrived  as  to  make  them 
believe  that  these  measures  are  so  many  evils  forced  upon  them  by  a 
foreign  tyranny,  or  else,  in  so  far  as  they  are  beneficial,  not  English 
measures  at  all  ?  How  can  they  be  expected  to  enter  into  and 
assimilate  the  spirit  that  underlies  the  English  administration  of 
Egypt  when  such  European  training  as  they  get  is  diametrically  and 
openly  opposed  to  it  ?  If  England  wants  to  educate  Egypt  into 
carrying  out  English  ideas  and  political  principles,  she  must  begin 
with  the  root  and  not  with  the  crown  of  the  tree.  To  imagine  that 
the  reforms  she  has  initiated  can  be  carried  out  by  those  whose 
intellectual  training  and  attitude  are  not  only  unsympathetic,  but 
antagonistic,  is  worse  than  absurd ;  it  is  a  political  blunder  of  the 
first  magnitude.  The  mind  and  spirit  of  a  nation  is  reflected  in  its 
language,  and  so  long  as  the  European  language  of  the  Egyptian 
official  remains  French  his  political  mode  of  thought  and  action  will 
be  French  also.     And  in  Egypt  this  means  Egypto-French. 

As  might  be  expected,  every  year  sees  the  French  language,  and 
therewith  the  influence  of  Egypto-French  journalism,  gaining  a 
tighter  hold  over  the  native  official  mind.  The  rising  generation  is 
better  educated  than  its  predecessor,  and  therefore  it  has  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  European  language  to  the  acquisition  of  which  its 
best  energies  are  devoted.  It  takes  accordingly  an  increasing  plea* 
sure  in  reading  such  French  books  and  newspapers  as  fall  in  its  way, 
and  in  forming  its  opinions  from  them.  Moreover,  the  schools  of  the 
American  Mission  in  which  English  was  made  the  school-language, 
and  from  which  most  of  the  English-speaking  officials  have  come, 
have  been  practically  superseded  by  the  Government  schools  in  which 
French  holds  the  chief  place.  French  is  fast  becoming  the  single 
European  language  of  the  railway  and  postal  services,  so  far  as  these 
are  not  worked  in  association  with  Messrs.  Cook  &  Sons,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  European  travellers  in  Upper  Egypt 
during  the  winter  months  are  English-speaking  tourists,  many  of 
whom  do  not  speak  French.  Formerly  there  were  always  clerks  at 
the  Central  Post-office  in  Cairo  who  knew  English ;  now  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  English  soldier  who  speaks  neither  French,  Italian,  nor 
Arabic,  and  wants  information,  there  to  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
the  language  of  signs.  A  whole  department  of  the  public  service — > 
that  of  the  conservation  of  the  antiquities — has  been  so  completely 
handed  over  to  the  French  that  an  Englishman  is  not  even  allowed 
to  hold  a  post  in  it ;  and  as  it  is  just  this  department  which  is  most  in 
evidence  throughout  the  country  (as  opposed  to  the  capital)  it  is 
naturally  the  language  of  this  department  which  has  the  most  chance 
of  being  cultivated  by  the  natives.  The  innocent  attempt  lately  made 
in  Cairo  to  encourage  a  study  of  English  among  the  Egyptian  boys 
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by  giving  prizes  for  proficiency  in  it,  has  been  officially  suppressed, 
and  notices  which  only  a  short  time  ago  appeared  in  the  official 
joamal  in  English  are  now  published  in  French. 

Those  of  coarse  who  are  anxious  that  the  English  occupation  of 
Egypt  shall  be  indefinitely  prolonged  will  doubtless  regard  such  a 
state  of  things  with  satisfaction.  England  has  undertaken  to  remain 
there  until  the  reforms  she  has  set  on  foot  can  be  safely  left  to  the 
native  Grovemment  to  carry  on.  But  unless  the  younger  generation 
of  natives  is  taught  to  read  English  books  and  papers,  and  so  to 
assimilate  English  modes  of  thought  and  moral  and  political  principles, 
she  will  have  to  remain  there  till  doomsday.  English  reforms,  as 
things  are  at  present,  would  all  vanish  on  the  day  of  the  departure 
of  the  British  army,  and  on  the  day  following  they  would  be  replaced 
by  the  exact  contrary.  About  this  there  ought  to  be  no  mistake. 
We  cannot  really  influence  the  mind  and  morale  of  a  people  except 
through  the  language  in  which  they  are  taught  to  think  and  feel,  and 
as  long  as  England  neglects  to  educate  the  Egyptian  in  English  modes 
of  thought  and  action,  the  edifice  of  reform  she  has  been  slowly  and 
painfully  building  up  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  will  prove  to  be  a 
mere  house  of  cards. 

A  Oairene. 


THE  EXPERIENCES  OF  AN  ANGLICAN 
CATHOLIC. 

Respectfully  dedicated  to  the  Dean  of  Lichfield. 


THE  pain  and  sorrow  that  I  feel  at  the  course  of  action  adopted 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  the  matter  of  the  consecration 
of  a  Spanish  bishop  for  the  small  dissenting  community  which  has 
separated  itself  from  the  Catholic  Church  in  that  country,  lead  me 
to  lay  before  your  readers  some  account  of  my  own  personal  experi- 
ences, and  of  the  difficulties  I  have  had  to  face,  and  for  the  most 
part,  I  humbly  hope,  have  surmounted,  in  my  fidelity  to  the  great 
principle  of  Catholicity. 

I  was  born  and  brought  up  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and,  in  looking  back  on  the  associations  of  my  early  life,  I  am  bound 
to  admit  that,  in  all  my  varied  experiences  since  Pemerged  from  that 
condition  of  religious  ignorance,  I  have  never  met  with  more  beautiful 
examples  of  the  highest  Christian  character  than  were  exhibited  by 
several  of  those  who  then  belonged,  and,  if  living,  still  belong,  to 
that  heretical  sect.  Since  I  have  learnt  to  believe  that  it  is  through 
the  sacraments  that  the  divine  grace  which  enables  us  to  lead  a  really 
Christian  life  is  conveyed  to  us,  I  have  often  marvelled  how  it  is  that 
the  distinctive  features  of  the  Christian  ethos  are  so  strikingly  appa- 
rent in  those  who  have  neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  sacramental  system. 
I  remember  once  putting  this  difficulty  to  a  clerical  friend  of  mine 
who  was  a  strong  Catholic,  though,  I  am  afraid,  a  somewhat  weak 
Christian.  At  any  rate,  in  consistency  of  life  he  was  certainly  much 
the  inferior  of  those  of  whom  I  was  thinking.  His  explanation  was 
ingenious,  if  not  conclusive.  It  was  to  the  efiect  that  most  probably 
the  devil  made  things  easy  for  such  persons,  in  order  that  their 
amiability  and  virtues  might  lead  others  to  be  lees  disposed  to  avail 
themselves  of  divine  grace  in  the  Eacraments,  concluding,  as  they 
naturally  would,  that  such  a  high  standard  of  goodness  proved  these 
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means  of  grace  to  be  superflaons.  I  cannot  say  that  this  explanation 
wholly  satisfied  me.  No  doubt  Satan  may  Bometimes  transform 
himself  into  an  angel  of  light ;  bat  it  seems  to  me  that  something 
more  than  diabolic  influences,  however  eccentric,  would  be  required 
to  produce  such  peaceable  **  fruits  of  righteousness  unto  holiness"  as 
I  recall  in  connection  with  these  good  people.  But,  not  to  pursue 
this  digression  further,  let  me  brieSy  proceed  to  state  that  I  was  led^ 
shortly  after  completiog  my  univeraity  career,  to  see  the  grave  errors 
of  my  sectarian  education  ;  and  I  was  assisted  in  my  approaches  to 
Catholic  truth  by  the  good  offices  of  one  who  has  proved  all  my  life 
through  my  beat  earthly  friend.  The  Rev.  Upkirk  Priestley  was  some 
years  my  senior ;  indeed,  he  took  his  fellowship  shortly  after  I  matri- 
culated. Bat  circumstances  threw  us  together.  It  is  not  a  very 
usual  thing  for  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  to  send  their  sons 
to  Oxford ;  but  Mr,  Priestley,  senior,  the  father  of  my  friend,  was 
distantly  connected  with  mj  family,  and  it  was  his  influence  that 
induced  my  father  to  consent  to  my  compleLing  my  education  at  the 
university.  Mr.  Priestley,  senior,  was  a  somewhat  old-fashioned  Evan- 
gelical, and  I  believe  that  he  was  so  much  distressed  at  my  falling 
under  the  influence  of  his  son  that  I  almost  think  that  he  would  have 
preferred  that  I  should  have  remained  an  unbaptised  heretic  to  the 
end.  But  perhaps  I  am  wronging  the  good  man.  I  was  baptised 
by  my  trusted  friend,  Priestley,  junior,  and  subsequently  had  tlie  satis- 
faction of  being  confirmed  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  I  became  for 
a  time  the  attached  member  of  a  very  advanced  congregation  in  that 
cathedral  city,  and  great  was  my  joy  when,  a  vacancy  occurring 
shortly  after  my  connection  with  the  church,  I  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  appointment  of  my  guide  and  counsellor.  I 
must  not  dwell  on  the  happy  memories  of  those  tranquil  days,  in 
which  Sunday  by  Sunday  I  was  more  and  more  firmly  grounded  in 
Catholic  principles :  all  too  soon  the  scene  changed  and  my  trials 
began. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  describe  these  I  should  like  to  refer 
for  a  moment  to  a  remarkable  sermon  and  a  memorable  conversation, 
each  of  which  has  left  an  indelible  impression  on  my  memory.  It 
happened  at  that  time  that  our  city  was  honoured  by  a  visit  from  a 
very  pugnacious  Roman  priest.  A  series  of  lectures  **  On  Schism  *' 
were  announced,  and  my  friend  Priestley  told  me,  that,  as  he  and 
those  who  held  the  same  views  as  himself  had  been  specially  singled 
out  for  attack,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  offer  a  public  reply  ;  and  this 
was  duly  announced  for  an  early  Sunday  evening.  The  church 
was  crowded :  the  excitement  was  intense.  A  good  many  strong 
Protestants  were  present,  expecting,  no  doubt,  to  find  signs  of 
embarra^ment  displayed  by  one  whom  they  themselves  regarded  as 
at  heart  a  Papist.     They  soon  found  that  they  had  '*  reckoned  with- 
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oat  their  host ! "  He  began  with  what  I  might  call  a  theological 
outflanking  movement  that  fairly  took  their  breath  away.  He  boldly 
repudiated  that  mainly  political  movement,  miscalled  "  the  Reforma- 
tion ; "  but  while  disparaging  it  and  its  leaders  in  the  strongest 
terms,  he  proceeded  to  show  how  Providence  had  overruled  this  move- 
ment, with  all  its  errors  and  crimes,  to  conserve  that  protest  (I  did 
think  that  the  word  protest  was  a  little  unfortunate  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, but  I  suppose  that  no  other  could  have  been  employed) 
which  all  through  the  Middle  Ages  had  been,  in  one  form  or  another, 
maintained  against  the  Papal  supremacy.  The  primacy  of  the  Pope, 
at  any  rate  in  the  West,  no  good  Catholic  would  be  disposed  to  dis- 
pute ;  but  the  supremacy  we  coald  not  accept;  and  if  the  introduction 
of  such  a  doctrine  induced  what  seemed  a  schism,  the  responsibility 
lay  with  those  who  introduced  the  novelty,  not  with  those  who 
maintained  the  original  fabric  of  Catholic  Truth.  This  arrogant  and 
unfounded  claim  of  supremacy  had  recently  been  fortified  by  another 
innovation — the  doctrine  of  the  Papal  infallibility.  If  that  doctrine 
were  true,  then,  indeed,  the  Anglican  position  was  untenable,  but  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  were  not  trae,  was  the  assertion  of  such  a  claim 
anything  short  of  blasphemy  ?  Having  insisted  that  there  was  no 
escape  from  one  or  other  of  these  conclusions,  he  proceeded,  in  the 
most  masterly  way,  to  show  cause  why  we  should  adopt  the  latter.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  almost  vehement  eloquence  of  his  peroration : 
"  We,"  he  exclaimed,  **  are  the  true  representatives  of  the  Catholic 
wisdom  of  the  Council  of  Trent ;  ours  are  the  Fathers  and  the 
authority  of  the  undivided  Church ;  you  are  welcome  to  share  with 
Martin  Luther  the  credit  of  heretical  innovation.  Tou  may  have  the 
glory  of  posing  as  religious  inventors  :  we  are  content  to  guard  the 
sacred  deposit  of  primitive  truth  !  "  But  I  must  check  myself,  or  I 
shall  be  reproducing  the  entire  passage,  which  so  impressed  itself  on 
my  mind  and  heart,  that,  after  the  lapse  of  all  these  years,  I  think 
I  could  almost  repeat  it  word  for  word. 

I  little  thought  how  soon  these  sentiments  were  to  be  exposed  to  a 
searching  test.  The  next  day  we  had  to  go  to  Oxford  together — I  to 
take  my  M.A. ;  he  on  college  business.  I  shall  never  forget  that  after- 
noon. We  had  a  long  walk  and  talk,  and  I  well  remember  asking  him 
point-blank  the  question  :  "  Do  you  then  regard  the  Church  of  Bome  as 
heretical  ?  "  I  should  not  for  a  moment  be  disposed  to  call  his  answer 
evasive,  but  neither  was  it  direct.  "  Schismatic,"  he  replied,  **  in  this 
country  the  Boman  'community  certainly  is;  for  she  has  no  business 
here,  setting  up  a  rival  hierarchy,  and  ignoring  the  duly  constituted 
authority  of  the  Holy  Anglican  Church.  Belatively  to  our  purer 
standard  of  doctrine  in  this  country,  she  may  be  described,  as  I 
described  her  last  night,  as  in  a  certain  limited  sense  heretical  But 
it  would  be  quite  another  thing  to  aflirm,  that  in  the  abstract  her 
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errors  are  safBciently  grave  to  render  her  heretical  in  those  countries 
in  which  she  is  the  Charch  of  the  nation.  One  of  our  Articles  affirms 
that  several  ancient  Chnrches  have  seriously  erred ;  and,  although  no 
good  Catholic  would  be  the  least  indtienced  by  anything  that  occurs 
in  that  preposterous  collection  of  platitudes,  truisms,  and  sophisms, 
yet  here,  at  least,  we  have  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  fairly  correct 
historical  statement.  Yet  who  would  take  upon  himself  to  say 
that  the  error  was  of  such  a  kind  as  to  render  the  Churches  in  ques* 
tion  heretical,  and  thus  to  absolve  those  who  are  natarally  their 
members  from  all  allegiance  to  them  ?  *'  *'  You  are  stilly  then,  of  the 
opinion/'  said  L  ''that  Catholics  born  in,  say,  France,  or  Spain,  or 
Italy,  ought  to  remain  in  the  unity  of  the  Roman  Church,  even 
though,  to  use  yoar  ov^n  strong  language  of  last  night,  which  struck 
me  as  not  a  bit  too  strong  for  such  a  monstrona  claim,  they  should^ 
by  doing  so,  connive  at  blasphemy  ?  And  I  suppose  that  you  would 
say  the  same  thing  of  all  who  are  boru  in  the  Pi*ot^stant  States  of 
Germany,  where  there  is  no  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  but  the 
Roman,  even  though  in  many  parts  it  is  wholly  unrepresented  ?  ^* 
**  My  dear  friend,"  he  replied,  **  a  well-instructed  Catholic,  like  your* 
self,  does  not  need  to  be  toid  that  Lutherang,  and  Zwinglians,  and 
members  of  all  such  non-episcopal  communities  have  and  can  have  no 
place  in  the  divinely -appointed  order.  Of  course,  we  recognise  the 
possibility  of  the  operation  of  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God,  even 
as  we  do  in  the  case  of  the  heathen.  But  with  these  we  have 
nothing  to  do.  Salvation  comes  through  the  Catholic  Church,  and, 
there  being  no  other  branch  of  it  in  Germany  than  the  Roman, 
whatever  is  to  be  demanded  in  the  name  of  the  Catholic  Church  of 
the  faithful  in  Spain  is  equally  to  be  demanded  of  the  faithful  in 
Germany.  But  to  turn  to  the  main  issue  ;  yes,  I  can  see  nothing 
for  it  but  that,  where  the  Roman  Church  is  the  true  and  only  national 
Church,  the  faithful  should  submit  to  her  authority,  even  though 
some  of  her  doctrines  may  not  be  wholly  justifiable/'  It  occurred 
to  m©  as  my  friend  uttered  these  last  words  that  there  was  rather 
H  oontrast  between  their  comparative  mildness,  and  the  strong 
term — "  blasphemy  *' — that  had  commended  itself  to  all  my  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things  in  the  previous  evening  s  discourse.  But  not 
wishing  to  interrupt  the  flow  of  his  thought  I  proceeded  :  **  I  suppose 
that  you  think  that,  as  amongst  ourselves,  so  in  the  Roman  com- 
manity,  private  individuals  are  not  neceesarily  compromised  by  all 
the  authoritatively  maintained  tenets  of  their  Church.  It  occurs  to 
me,  however,  that  the  institution  of  the  Confessional,  with  all  the 
advantages  that  you  and  I  recognise  as  conuected  with  it,  must  make 
it  very  difficult  for  any  one  belonging  to  that  body  to  harbour  mis- 
givings or  to  maintain  any  sort  of  reserve.  Will  not  the  priest  be 
almost  sure  to  ferret  out  the  secret,  and  to  deny  the  unfortunate 
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doubter  all  access  to  the  means  of  grace  until  the  doubt  has  been  for- 
mally renounced  ?  "  I  have  a  recollection  of  something  like  a  look  of 
momentary  embarrassment  passing  over  the  handsome  intellectual 
features  of  my  friend,  as  I  presented  this  very  concrete  difficulty ; 
and  I  distinctly  remember  that  he  whistled.  We  had  just  reached 
the  top  of  Shotover  Hill,  and,  turning  round,  we  rested  our  tongues 
as  well  as  our  wind  for  a  season,  while  we  admired  the  view.  In 
looking  back,  I  can  hardly  explain  my  own  pertinacity,  unless  some 
strange  prophetic  foreboding  of  coming  events  was  secretly  moving 
my  heart ;  but,  instead  of  letting  the  subject  drop,  I  resumed  it, 
breaking  in  upon  his  reverie  in  a  way  that  to  one  of  less  perfect 
temper  would  have  been  exasperating.  **  It  occurs  to  me,  too,"  I 
said,  "  that  whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  of  an  intelligent  Spaniard 
in  maintaining  his  connection  with  the  Catholic  Church,  supposing 
that  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  swallow  such  doctrines  as  the  Papal 
Infallibility,  or  the  Immaculate  Conception,  they  must  needs  be  small 
as  compared  with  those  which  would  have  to  be  faced  in  the  case  of, 
say,  a  Lutheran,  who  desired  to  be  true  to  the  claims  of  Catholicity 
and  yet  regarded  these  monstrous  doctrines  as  you  and  I  regard  them. 
Would  not  such  a  one,  before  he  could  be  received  into  the  Roman 
communion,  be  obliged  to  give  his  actual  assent  to  these  very  dogmas ; 
and  if  he  did  not  believe  them,  would  not  that  assent  be  a  lie  ?  Would 
he  not  have  to  choose  then  between  remaining  a  schismatic  and  doing 
violence  to  his  conscience  by  affirming  what  he  did  not  believe  ?  " 
My  friend  whistled  again,  and  stood  so  long  silently  gazing  down  on 
the  grand  old  city  nestling  in  the  plain,  that  I  began  to  think  that  he 
had  scarcely  attended  to  my  observation.  Suddenly,  with  something 
like  a  return  of  his  natural  enthusiasm,  he  broke  forth  :  **  My  friend, 
the  science  of  casuistry  has  no  doubt  been  much  abused ;  but  unques- 
tionably there  is  such  a  thing  as  reasonable  casuistry,  and  we  need  to 
recognise  it.  There  is  profound  philosophy  as  well  as  common  sense 
in  the  proverb,  '  Of  two  evils  choose  the  least.'  Some  of  the  tenets 
of  the  Roman  Church  of  to-day  may  be  wrong,  schism  must  be  wrong. 
It  is  possible  under  such  circumstances  to  accept  a  doctrine  with  a 
certain  hypothetical  reserve.  We  may  accept  a  doctrine  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  it  is  true,  even  though  we  do  not  see  it  to  be  so.  We 
may  have  a  conviction  that  our  judgment  is  less  to  be  relied  on  than 
that  of  any  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic  ;  and  so,  distrusting  our 
own  view,  we  may  submit  ourselves,  remembering  that  the  one  thing 
that  we  may  feel  sure  about  is  that  heresy  and  schism  are  deadly 
sins."  He  said  much  more  of  the  same  kind ;  indeed  he  spoke  so 
volubly  that  for  the  rest  of  our  walk  I  was  for  the  most  part  the 
admiring  auditor  of  a  monologue ;  but  as  I  wish  to  be  perfectly  frank 
I  must  confess  that,  more  than  once,  I  felt  myself  dwelling  on  the 
contrast  between  the  studied  moderation^  and    I  might  almost  say 
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uncertainty,  of  tone  with  which  he  spoke  of  these  dogmas  now,  and 
the  fiery  denonciations  of  the  controversialist  the  night  before.  Once 
a  thought  crossed  my  mind  that  almost  made  me  shudder  :  Was  it 
possible  that  he  was  paving  the  way  for  his  own  retreat  ?  Could  it 
be  that  the  very  strength  of  the  langaage  that  he  had  employed  the 
night  before  only  betrayed  the  nneasiness  of  a  mind  that  wns  com- 
mitted to  a  position  that  he  felt  to  be  unteoabla  But  I  wi-onged 
the  dear  man  in  the  thonght,  as  I  was  soon  to  learn.  We  reached 
the  door  of  my  lodging,  and  were  abont  to  separate,  when  a  Post- 
office  boy  handed  me  a  telegram.  My  friend  saw  a  look  of  dismay 
paaa  over  my  face,  as  I  glanced  hastily  at  its  contents  ;  possibly  I 
may  even  have  tarned  pale.  It  was  an  intimation  from  the  head  of 
the  firm  for  which  I  was  engaged  to  the  effect  that  they  would  require 
my  services  in  Spain ,  and  that  I  had  better  be  prepared  for  a  pro- 
longed sojourn  there. 

I  will  not  take  np  your  space  by  attempting  to  explain  the  curious 
complication  of  circumstances  which  not  only  rendered  it  necessary 
that  I  should  reside  in  Spain  for  a  considerable  period,  but  that  I 
should  also  consent  to  become  a  naturalised  Spanish  citizen.  The 
distress  that  I  felt  on  receiving  that  eventful  message  was  largely- 
dae  to  the  thought  of  the  separation  that  I  knew  it  must  bring  about 
between  me  and  my  best  friend,  and  also  of  the  unspeakable  loss 
that  it  would  be  to  me  to  find  myself  torn  from  the  Church  where  I 
had  learned  so  much  and  worshipped  so  long.  But  there  was  worse 
to  follow,  and  soon  I  had  to  face  it,  I  found  myself  in  a  foreign 
land»  amongst  strangers,  whose  speech  I  had  to  acquire,  and  whose 
habits  and  ways  of  looking  at  things  were  quite  as  strange  to  me  as 
their  language.  It  happened  that  my  lot  was  cast  in  a  little  town 
where  a  congregation  of  the  so-called  *'  Reformed  Church  *'  had  a 
diminutive  synagogue.  The  officiating  clergyman  (if  he  should  so 
he  designated)  could  speak  a  little  broken  English,  and,  although  t 
did  not  feel  drawn  to  his  ecclesiastical  poaitinn,  I  did  not  resent  his. 
kind  social  advances.  Nay,  must  I  confess  it,  for  some  little  time,  I 
felt  so  repelled  by  the  obvious  ignorance  and  gross  superstition  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  around  me,  that  1  could  not  bring  myself  to 
attend  regularly  at  their  Masses,  and  more  frequently,  in  a  surrepti* 
^tioas  sort  of  way,  used  to  drop  into  the  little  congregation  of  scbis- 
matics.  An  article  in  the  Church  Tiims,  which  useful  publication 
was  all  the  more  pr<^ciou5  to  me  now  that  I  was  in  a  foreign  land, 
roused  my  conscience^  and  brought  home  to  my  heart  the  thought 
that  I  was  evidently  aiding  and  abetting  the  sin  of  schism. 

What  should  I  do  ?     As  I  wish  to  be  perfectly  fair  in  this  stat 
ment   of  facts,  I  must  admit   that   I   was   much   impressed   by  the 
aimple  and  unaffected  piety  of  these  *'  Reformed  Church  **  people.     I 
ocmld  not  help  contrasting  the  nnblnshing  immorality  of  many  of  the 
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priests,  and  the  low  moral  tone  evidently  prevailing  amongst  the 
people,  with  the  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  these  '^  Protestant '' 
worshippers.  Besides  which  I  coald  not  help  being  struck  with  the 
simple  dignity  and,  in  many  respects,  the  beaaty  of  their  Liturgy. 
Much  of  it  reminded  me  of  our  own  dear  Prayer-book,  now  doubly 
dear  that  I  could  no  longer  participate  in  its  public  use.  But  perhaps 
I  was  even  more  interested  in  those  portions  which  were  culled  from 
the  ancient  Mosarabic  Office,  the  form  that  prevailed  in  Spain  generally 
in  the  not  so  very  distant  days  in  which  the  Church  of  the  Peninsula 
retained  a  very  considerable  amount  of  independence  of  Rome. 

While  I  was  thus  the  victim  of  conflicting  ideas  as  to  what  was 
right  and  what  was  desirable  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  could  not  do 
better  than  consult  my  dear  old  friend  Priestley.  He  had  no  doubt 
given  his  full  attention  to  this  question — what  ecclesiastical  question 
was  there,  that  he  had  not  given  his  attention  to  ?  What  would  he 
advise  me  to  do  ?  Should  I  go  on  attending  the,  on  the  whole, 
acceptable  ministrations  of  this  episcopally  ordained  clergyman,  or 
should  I  attach  myself  to  the  Catholic — in  this  case  the  Roman 
Catholic — Church  ?  I  explained  that  my  sojourn  in  Spain  would 
probably  continue  for  several  years,  perhaps  for  the  greater  part  of 
my  life ;  that  in  a  few  weeks  I  should  have  become  a  naturalised 
citizen  of  the  country,  so  as  to  be  able  to  secure  certain  -  legal 
advantages  to  the  company  which  I  represented  that  otherwise  must 
be  sacrificed.     What  was  I  to  do  ? 

His  reply  did  not  come  very  promptly.  It  was  manifest  that  he 
had  taken  time  to  think  the  matter  over. 

"  After  carefully  considering  your  letter,"  said  he,  "  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  only  one  answer  that  can  be  returned.  As  to  that  petty  sect 
which  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  is  attempting  to  foster,  you  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it  without  incurring  your  share,  and  a  very  grave  share, 
because  you  know  better,  of  the  sin  of  schism.  With  regard  to  your  own  future 
action,  I  should  recommend  you  to  attend  Mass  regularly ;  probably  you 
will  find  it  possible  occasionally  to  communicate,  as  I  believe  this  is 
frequently  done  by  Anglican  Catholics  on  the  Continent." 

I  confess  that  this  was  very  much  the  answer  that  I  had  expected, 
but  the  last  sentence  puzzled  me.  For  many  years  past  I  had  learned 
to  prize  the  unspeakable  assistance  to  the  religious  life  of  a  weekly 
Communion.  Was  this  to  be  sacrificed  ?  And,  on  the  rare  occasions  on 
which  my  spiritual  appetite  was  to  be  gratified  did  he  really  mean  that 
I  was  to  obtain  my  spiritual  food  surreptitiously^  like  a  sort  of 
ecclesiastical  thief  ?  All  my  manhood  rose  up  in  resentment  against 
the  idea.  Besides,  I  was  already  pretty  well  known  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  thought  of  being  publicly  refused  was  in  itself  enough 
to  deter  me  from  adopting  this  course.  But  Easter  was  drawing  near, 
and  the  thought  of  spending  an  Easter-day  without  participating  in 
the  Paschal  Feast  was  altogether  too  distressing  to  me.     I  could  not 
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endare  it.  The  previous  Eister  had  been  a  very  happy  one  con* 
sidering  my  circamstances.  I  had  attended  the  early  celebration  at 
the  little  conventicle,  and  had  heard  a  raost  stirring  sermon  at  Mattins* 
A  Spanish  version  of  our  fatniliar  Eister  hymn,  sung  with  great 
heartiness,  had,  from  old  associations  I  sappose,  brought  the  tears  into 
my  eyes.  And  the  good  minister,  whom  I  as  sincerely  respected 
us  I  despised  the  igaorant  and  sensual-looking  priest  of  the  little 
town,  had  spent  a  delightful  evening  with  me,  talking  theology  in 
a  way  that  gave  me  a  high  opinion  both  of  his  mental  and  of  his 
6pi ritual  attainments.  He  was  a  man  who  had  suffered  much  and 
sacrificed  much  for  his  convictions,  and,  whatever  I  might  think  of  his 
position^  I  could  not  deny  him  my  heart's  respect.  An  utterance  of 
his  on  that  very  occasion  recurred  to  my  mind  amidst  my  present 
perplexities,  and  I  remember  thinking  that  it  had  proved  almost 
prophetical.  Oar  conversation  had  been  turning  on  the  proposed 
establishment  of  an  Episcopate  within  the  *'  Reformed  Church/'  and 
I  had  been  expressing  my  strong  repugnance  to  the  idea.  "  My  dear 
eir,"  he  exclaimed  with  some  warmth j  **will  you  forgive  me  if  I  say 
that  I  do  not  understand  the  position  taken  in  this  matter  by  certain 
English  High  Churchmen?  I  sometimes  ask  myself,  Do  these  men 
really  believe  what  they  profess  to  believe — that  the  Sacraments  are 
necessary  to  salvation,  and  that  without  Episcopal  Orders  there  can 
be  no  valid  Sscrament-s  ?  If  so,  is  it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them 
that  we  poor  Spaniards,  who  cannot  receive  what  they  themselves 
cannot  receive,  should  perish  for  lack  of  the  means  of  grace  ?  Do 
they  really  wish  to  drive  us  into  becoming  Plymouth  Brethren,  while 
holding  that,  in  becoming  so,  we  risk  the  salvation  of  our  sonls  ?  " 
I  remember  that  in  the  reply,  which  I  found  it  rather  difficult  to 
make,  without  implying  more  than  I  wished  on  the  one  aide  or  the 
other,  I  observed  that  he  must  bear  in  mind  that  I  was  a  Catholic 
£rst  and  an  Anglican  second.  Then  it  was  that^  fixing  his  full  dark 
eyes  upon  me  till  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  look  me  tJi rough,  he 
exclaimed  with  evident  feeling:  *'  Ah,  my  good  friend,  if  those  are 
your  sentiments  I  will  only  give  you  twelve  months  before  you  make 
yoar  abject  submission  to  the  Chorcb  of  Kome,  and  swallow  all  that 
she  gives  you  to  swallow,  however  unsavoury  it  may  be !  *' 

I  do  not  recall  ray  answer ;  but  I  remember  feeling  at  the  time  that 
he  was  probably  right  in  his  forecast,  unless  I  alten^d  my  principles. 
Perhaps  a  feeling  of  this  kind  on  both  sides  may  have  to  some 
extent  interfered  with  our  intimacy,  and  of  late,  with  my  convictions 
ripemng  in  the  direction  that  I  have  indicated,  I  had  drawn  off  from 
him  altogether. 

Easter,  as  I  say,  was  approaching ;  what  was  I  to  do  ?  Fortune 
seemed  to  favour  me  in  my  difficulty,  I  had  business  that  took 
me  to  a  town  about  thirty  miles  away,  and  there  I  determined^ 
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althongh  it  went  sorely  against  the  grain,  to  adopt  what  seemed 
to  me  a  ''  back-stairs "  kind  of  method  of  procedure,  and  to 
present  myself  with  the  other  communicants.  I  cannot  describe 
to  you  how  strangely  nervous  I  felt  all  through  the  service:  I 
fear  that  it  did  me  no  kind  of  good.  But  how  shall  I  picture  what 
followed  ?  I  was  kneeling  before  the  altar,  in  no  way,  as  I  sup- 
posed, distinguishable  from  the  other  worshippers,  when  the  priest 
approached  me.  Happening  to  look  up — a  thing  that  I  hardly  ever 
do  at  such  a  moment — to  my  horror  I  beheld  a  vindictive  scowl  on 
the  man's  sinister  countenance,  and  heard  him  mutter  between  his 
teeth  the  terrible  word,  "  Heretic !  "  as  he  turned  indignantly  away  I 
Abashed  and  confounded^  I  rose  and  returned  to  my  seat,  but  my 
troubles  did  not  end  there.  Several  of  those  who  were  communicating 
had  heard  the  ominous  utterance ;  there  were  whisperings  all  around 
me,  and  frowns  and  even  clenched  fists,  indeed  things  began  to  look 
so  serious  that,  in  order  to  avoid  further  complications,  I  thought  it 
prudent  to  retire.  It  was  not  till  months  after^  that  I  found  out  the 
explanation  of  this  distressing  experience.  Though  I  had  never 
dreamed  of  such  a  thing,  the  Jesuits  were  on  my  trail.  They  had 
noticed  my  disposition  to  carry  out  the  Anglican  theory  of  Catholicism, 
and,  having  the  strongest  objection  to  it,  they  had  warned  most  of 
the  priests  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  particular  priest  had  seen  me 
in  the  church  which  I  usually  attended,  and  had  recognised  me  to 
his  horror  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  about  to  administer 
to  me. 

This  incident  decided  me.  I  could  no  longer  attempt  an  under- 
hand part,  I  would  go  and  discuss  my  position  with  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese.  I  arranged  an  interview.  I  found  him  a  man  of  culture 
and  education,  and  to  my  great  delight  he  could  speak  English  even 
better  than  I  had  learned  to  speak  Spanish.  His  manner,  which  was 
cold  and  reserved  at  first,  became  sympathetic,  as  soon  as  he  under- 
stood the  true  character  of  my  position.  "  My  son,^'  he  said  blandly, 
*'  have  you  never  read  in  your  own  Bible,  *  No  man  can  serve  two 
masters '  ?  What  you  conceive  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Catholic 
Church  is  a  plant  of  the  devil ;  its  evil  root  is  that  arch-crime  of 
human  history,  *  the  Reformation';  the  husbandman  who  was  used  by 
the  devil  to  plant  it  was  none  other  than  that  fiend  in  human  form,. 
Henry  the  VIII.  Only  one  course  is  possible  to  you — renounce  all 
connection  with  it  and  enter  the  true  fold  of  Christ."  We  had  & 
long  conversation,  but  the  end  of  it  all  was  that  I  was  given  to 
understand :  (1)  that  I  could  not  be  admitted  even  to  confession 
unless  I  were  re-baptised ;  (2)  that  I  could  not  receive  absolution^ 
unless  I,  from  my  heart,  abjured  the  errors  of  the  Anglican  Body  ; 
(3)  that  I  must  definitely  rehearse  to  my  confessor,  and  avow  my 
faith  in,  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Boman  Church,  including  the  *'  Papal 
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Supremacy  and  Infallibility;' and  the  *'  Immaculate  Conception";  and 
(4)  that  not  until  after  having  complied  with  these  conditions,  and  I 
had  received  absolntion,  could  I  be  admitted  to  the  Eucharist* 

Id  my  despair,  as  soon  as  this  int-erview  was  over,  I  sat  down  and 
poured  forth  all  my  sorrows  into  a  long  letter  to  my  good  friend  Dpkirk 
Priestley,  He,  if  any  one,  could  help  me  in  this  hour  of  perplexity  and 
dismay,  and  to  him  I  made  a  somewhat  plaintive  appeal.  The  answer 
was  loDg  in  coming,  and  in  the  interval  I  recalled  that  scene  on 
Shotover  Hill  over  and  over  again.  **  I  wonder  if  he  is  whistling  all 
this  time,"  I  found  myself  exclaiming,  as  a  faint  and  gruesome  smile 
stole  for  a  moment  over  my  countenance.  I  found  out  afterwards 
that  he  had  been  to  the  cathedral  city  of  the  sister  university  to  talk 
the  case  over  with  a  learned  Canon,  who  has  since  been  elevated  to  a 
still  more  exalted  position  in  the  Church,  At  last  the  long-Iooked- 
for  answer  came,  and  a  sad  day  it  was  for  me  when  I  perused  it. 
Let  the  reader  bear  in  niind  that  I  was  still  in  heart  and  soul  a 
decided  Anglican.  My  nearer  approach  to  Rome  had  not  increased 
my  respect  for  that  branch  of  the  Church.  Indeed,  I  never  felt  less 
disposed  to  become  a  Roman  in  all  my  Church  life  than  I  did  then. 
Jut  here  was  tbe  inexorable  advice  that  I  received^  and  the  stern 
c>gic  of  the  position  made  me  feel  that  it  carried  conviction  with  it : 

•*  It  liA^  sjiid  he,  *'  with  the  greatest  pain  that  I  write  this  letter.  I  have 
a  ken  time  to  think  over  it,  and  have  a8ked  the  advice  of  .several  Catholic 
iendh,  eKpeciitlly  of  the  Canon,  On©  of  two  things,  my  dear  friend :  either 
lOur  whole  theory  breaks  down,  or  else,  in  the^^ti  distrosiving  clicnm stances,  it 
%A  your  duty  to  submit  to  tbe  nationfil  Church  of  your  adopted  country.  I 
iirrive  at  this  conclusion  by  an  exhaustive  process,  thus  :  First,  you  cannot 
dispense  with  tlie  appointed  means  of  gi^ai'e ;  that  were  to  starve  your  soul, 
^Second,  you  cannot  Ijecome  a  supporter  of  schism  in  another  country,  when 
no  one  would  more  strenuously  denotmce  schi.sm  in  your  own*  Third,  there 
tg,  therefore,  nothing  for  it.  You  are  a,  naturalised  Spaniard,  and  as  such 
^•ou  mtist  accept  your  Providentially  assigned  obligations,  and  submit. 
Perhaps  eome  special  testing,  lx>th  of  your  obedience  and  of  your  faith,  may 
l)e  designed  in  this  mi^st  trying  dis|>ensAtion  of  Providence,  About  your 
baptiam,  or  re- baptism  rather,  of  course  it  is  no  better  than  a  profanity; 
but  then  does  not  the  onus  of  this  re«t  rather  with  them  than  with  you  ? 
They  are,  of  course,  utteily  wrong,  for  it  has  always  been  admitted  that 
baptism,  even  by  heretic^s,  is  valid,  provided  it  have  been  performed  in  the 
Triune  Name,  It  is  possible  that  they  may  employ  the  hyjx)thetical  form, 
in  which  cast*  compHanco  would  lie  easier ;  but  any  way,  if  tliey  thus  use 
the  power  of  t!ie  keys,  which  no  doubt  in  those  regions  belongs  to  tbeni,  the 
bspon^ibiliLy  is  theirs,  rather  than  yours.  As  for  the  doctrines  which  you 
fid  I  have  iK^fore  discussed,  you  will  remember  our  conversation  on  that 
subject  on  Hbotover  Hill,  some  years  ago,  Alas  1  my  friend,  I  little  thought 
tlmt  you  would  so  soon  bt>  cjilled  npon  to  net  in  accordance  with  the  views 
which  I  then  expressefL 

The  diatreas  that  I  experienced  as  the  result  of  this  letter  is  better 
imagined  than  described.  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  act  hastily, 
And    the  worry  fairly  told  upon  toy   health.      Another  counfiellor 
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appeared  very  unexpectedly  on  the  scene.  The  junior  partner  in  our 
firm  had  a  son,  who  was  a  Balliol  man,  and  took  a  good  degree 
shortly  after  I  graduated.  I  knew  him  slightly  in  those  Oxford  days^ 
but  we  never  drew  much  to  each  other,  not  so  much,  I  believe,  on 
account  of  our  religious  views  as  of  our  tendencies.  He  was  distinctly 
on  the  "  down-grade,"  while  I  was  very  much  on  the  "  up-grade,"  and 
we  had  no  sympathy.  Some  serious  business  undertakings  that  wer& 
being  discussed  at  headquarters  made  my  employers  feel  that  it  would 
be  to  their  advantage  to  send  this  man  out  to  give  a  careful  opinion 
on  the  projects.  I  must  admit,  with  my  usual  frankness,  that  they 
made  a  wise  selection.  A  clearer-he%ded  man  of  business  than  John 
Stuart  Straight  I  have  hardly  ever  met  with.  Alas !  his  clearness 
did  not  follow  him  into  a  higher  region,  for  religiously  he  was  more 
or  less,  I  fear,  involved  in  the  nebulosity  of  Agnosticism.  However^ 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  he  had  a  reverent  mind,  and  ever  referred  to 
his  difficulties  as  a  matter  of  profound  regret;  indeed,  he  seemed 
disposed  to  envy  those  whose  faith  was  settled  and  strong. 

He  had  not  been  with  me  very  long  before  he  detected  that  some- 
thing was  wrong ;  indeed,  my  depression  of  spirits  could  not  be 
concealed.  One  night  after  dinner,  as  we^  sat  sipping  our  claret  and 
smoking  our  cigars,  he  twitted  me  facetiously  on  my  ''  blues,"  and 
asked  to  be  introduced  to  the  dark-eyed  beauty  who  had  evidently 
crossed  me  in  love.  I  assured  him  that  there  was  no  such  stuiBT  in 
my  brain,  and  when  he  pressed  me  further,  as  though  he  were  moved 
by  a  better  and  more  sympathetic  feeling  than  mere  curiosity,  in  a 
moment  of  weakness,  perhaps,  I  unbosomed  myself  to  him.  He 
listened  to  ray  long,  painful  story  with  the  most  friendly  attention  ; 
and  when  I  had  got  through  it,  he  reached  out  what  seemed  to  m& 
like  a  brother  s  hand,  and,  laying  it  on  my  shoulder,  exclaimed,  in 
tones  more  tender  than  I  could  have  supposed  him  capable  of :  '*  My 
dear  old  man,  I  do  sympathise  with  you  awfully — by  Jove,  I  do  !  and 
I  would  give  a  great  deal  to  be  able  to  help  you.  But  don't  be  angry 
with  me,''  said  he^  and  suddenly  his  tone  changed  from  tenderness  to 
vigour  of  strong  feeling,  '*  if  I  say  right  out  what  I  feel,  that  this 
Catholic  principle  of  yours  is  confounded  rot !  "  (That,  I  remember, 
was  the  very  expression  that  he  used ;  I  cannot  say  how  often  it 
recurred  to  me  in  my  subsequent  conflicts.)  '*  Can't  you  see,  my 
dear  fellow,"  he  proceeded,  "  that  whatever  truth  there  may,  or  may 
not,  be  in  theology — and  I  am  the  last  man  to  affirm  that  there  may 
not  be  a  great  deal — there  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  whether  one 
is  or  is  not  justified  in  telling  a  lie.  You  tell  me  that  you  cannot 
believe  in  that  infernal  nonsense  about  the  Pope's  Infallibility  and  the 
Immaculate  Conception  ;  for  my  own  part  I  could  just  as  soon  believe 
in  either  as  I  could  in  Transubstantiation ;  indeed,  that  would  be  the 
more  incredible  dogma  to  me,  for  it  seems  to  my  limited  intelligence 
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to  contravene  the  great  logical  priociple  of  Idenlity,  and  I  could  as 
soon  believe  that  twice  two  are  five  as  conceive  of  this  being  subject 
to  any  modification.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  yon  would  not  find  it 
difficult  to  accept  the  more  astonishing  doctrine,  bat  you  wince  at 
the  less  inconceivable — nay,  you  find  yourself  unable  to  believe  it. 
Very  well,  cmlit  qitaadio  !  Yon  old  bigot,  that  you  credit  with  the 
right  of  the  keys  in  these  favoured  quarters,  asks  yon,  as  the  con- 
dition of  being  admitted  to  Church  ordinaDces,  to  affirm  what  you  told 
him  that  you  did  not  believe— I  wonder  that  the  villainous  sugges- 
tion did  not  stick  in  the  throat  of  him — but  of  course  he  forgot  that 
he  was  dealing  with  an  English  gentleman^  not  with  one  of  these 
rascally  Spaniards,  who  take  as  kindly  to  lying  as  a  baby  does  to  its 
mother's  milk.  Whatever  may  agitate  your  mind,  one  thing  is  clear 
as  noonday  :  you  cannot  lie — even  if  God  Almighty  were  to  threaten 
you  with  bell-fire  if  you  didn't.  So,  like  the  famous  G,O.M.,  you 
find  yourself  face  to  face  with  three  possible  courses  :  either  you  may 
abandon  all  religious  ordinances,  and  trust  to  the  God  you  believe 
in  to  make  good  all  that  you  lose  in  this  respect,  which  would  seem 
to  me  the  most  sensible  course ;  or  you  may  throw  this  fine-drawn 
theory  of  yours,  wbich  is  being  shown  up  by  the  stern  logic  of  facts, 
to  the  winds,  and  take  your  place  amongst  these  good  folk,  who  will 
no  doubt  be  all  the  better  for  the  presence  of  an  intelligent  English- 
man amongst  them  ;  or  (third)  you  may,  to  put  the  thing  baldly, 
tell  an  infernal  lie*  This  last  you  won't  do,  and  can't  do,  and  as  you 
would  probably  lose  morally,  considering  your  peculiar  temperament, 
were  you  to  abandon  all  outward  religious  observances,  you  had  far 
better  join  the  *  Conventicle/  Vainly  I  pressed  the  great  argument 
of  Catholic  unity  ;  he  became  almost  impatient,  as,  shooting  an 
enormous  column  of  smoke  out  of  bis  mouth,  and  giving  the  chair  on 
which  his  foot  was  resting  a  violent  kick,  he  exclaimed:  *'  Catholic 
fiddlesticks  !  Why.  my  dear  fellow,  if  there  be,  as  I  hope  there  may 
be,  a  good  God,  who  takes  any  sort  of  notice  of  such  small  fry  as  we  are, 
do  you  really  suppose  that  He  makes  favourites  of  these  lazy,  lying 
Spaniards  and  their  priests,  who,  if  they  are  not  married,  ought  to  be, 
and  pays  no  attention  to  that  magnificent  race  of  Germans,  or  those 
sturdy  Scotchmen,  jast  because  they  have  only  two  grades  of  minis- 
ters instead  of  three  ?  Really,  do  you  wish  me  to  become  a  Christian, 
if  that  drivelling  balderdash  is  Christianity  !  "  I  confess  that  I  felt 
the  colour  mount  in  my  cheek  when  be  spoke  of  the  impudence  of  the 
proposal  that  I,  an  English  gentleman,  should  stoop  to  a  lie.  Indeed, 
the  conversation  impressed  me  so  profoundly  that  for  nearly  six 
months  I  adopted  the  course  that  be  had  said  would  have  commended 
itself  to  him,  and  went  nowhere.  But  I  also  found  that  he  was  right 
in  his  estimate  of  my  temperament,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one 
can   afford  to  dispense  with  divinely  appointed  means  of  grace ;  cer- 
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tainly  I  cannot  do  bo  myself.  I  felt  that  my  life  was  gradually  bemg 
secularised,  and  I  was  ceasing  to  have  any  religion  at  all.  Another 
correspondence  with  Priestley,  and  a  long  talk  with  a  most  ingenious 
Jesnity  whose  sabtle  mind  seemed  to  be  ready  with  an  answer  for 
every  difficulty,  and  I  yielded.  E^en  now  I  cannot  recall  without  a 
shndder  the  horror  of  that  mock  baptism.  How  different  were  my 
feelings  when  the  real  ordinance  was  administered  by  my  dear  friend, 
and  that  at  my  express  wish,  in  the  primitive  manner — by  inunersioii. 
That  was  a  time  of  real  spiritual  blessing ;  this  I  felt  to  be  a  farce 
and  an  impiety.  But  I  regarded  it  as  a  sort  of  sacrificial  act^  in 
which  I  bound  to  the  altar  all  my  natural  feeling  and  preferences. 
Surely  the  act  had  all  the  merit  of  the  highest  self-renunciation ;  I 
had  given  up  my  dearest  associations,  my  most  cherished  sensibilities 
of  self-respect,  in  order  that  I  might  be  true  to  the  great  Catholic 
idea ;  and  I  could  only  hope  that  my  self-sacrifice  would  not  miss  its 
reward.  I  do  not  even  now  like  to  look  back  on  that  passage  in  my 
life's  story,  though  I  know  how  high  my  motive  was ;  but  it  will 
easily  be  understood  how  indignant  I  feel,  after  having  gone  through 
so  much,  at  the  attempt  so  recently  made  to  sanction  schism  by  the 
imposition  of  episcopal  hands.  If  I  went  through  so  much,  surely 
they  who  would  not  have  been  called  on  to  do  half  that  I  had  to  doj 
might  without  much  difficulty  have  continued  in  the  unity  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

But  I  must  draw  this  long  story  to  a  close  by  referring  to  two 
other  incidents  in  each  of  which  the  Catholic  principle  was  put  to  a 
very  severe  test,  so  that  my  readers  luay  have  some  idea  of  my  right 
to  speak  strongly  on  this  subject,  after  having  remained  faithful  to 
it  under  such  extraordinary  difficulties.  I  had  only  just  begun  to 
settle  down  in  my  new  position  and  was  hoping  to  reap  some  benefit 
from  the  great  sacrifice  that  I  had  made,  when  I  received  informa- 
tion of  the  death  of  the  representative  of  our  firm  in  Russia.  As 
I  expected,  I  was  requested  to  take  the  vacant  place,  at  a  large 
increase  of  salary.  It  was  a  distinct  upward  step  in  my  commercial 
career,  but  I  frankly  confess  that  I  would  have  preferred  to  remain 
where  I  was,  so  great  was  my  misgiving  about  the  fresh  complica- 
tions that  might  arise  from  the  application  of  the  Catholic  principle. 
However,  the  decision  of  my  firm  was  imperative,  and  I  had  to  go. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  felt  any  kind  of  regret  in  paying  my  last  visit  to 
the  Church  of  my  adoption.  I  was  still  an  Anglican  at  heart,  and  all 
that  remained  in  me  of  the  sturdy  Protestant,  that  once  I  was  in  my 
Quaker  days,  revolted  against  the  appalling  superstition  which  I  saw 
diligently  cultivated  by  those  who  ought  to  have  been  the  instructors 
of  the  people.  But,  would  things  be  better  in  a  remote  Russian 
town,  where  even  Roman  Catholicism  was  almost  unknown  and  where 
Anglicanism  had  never  been  heard  of  ?   I  wrote  to  Upkirk  Priestley  to 
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know  whether  in  his  opinion  it  would  be  my  duty  to  attach  myself 
to  the  Greek  Church,  as  I  had  already  to  the  Latin  ;  bat  while  his 
letter  was  on  its  way  I  had  a  conversation  with  the  Spanish  Bishop 
to  whom  I  have  before  referred.  He  was  good  enoagh  to  call  to 
t^ke  leave  of  me,  and  to  express  his  regret  at  losing  a  member  of 
his  flock  who,  as  he  kindly  pat  it,  had  so  generously  supported  the 
Faith  since  his  admission  into  the  true  Fold.  If  I  seem  to  lack 
modesty  in  mentioning  this  I  do  bo  merely  that  it  may  bo  understood 
that  I  had  endeavoured  to  act  as  a  conscientious  Boman,  even  thou^ 
I  did  not  at  all  heartily  appreciate  that  system.  When  I  had  explained 
to  him  my  fature  plans,  he  drew  a  note-book  from  his  pocket,  and, 
looking  over  it  carefully,  he  observed  that  unhappily  there  was  no 
Catholic  congregation  in  the  town  in  which  I  should  have  to  settle,  but, 
by  making  a  fifty-miles  journey  into  the  borders  of  Poland^  I  should 
be  able  to  profit  by  the  means  of  grace  at  least  once  in  two  or  three 
month&  I  replied  with  the  utmost  frankness,  a  quality  that  I  have 
always  endeavoured  to  cultivate,  that  I  should  not  think  of  anything 
of  the  kind.  My  principles  would  not  allow  me  to  adopt  any  such 
course.  Obviously  the  Greek  Church  was  as  much  the  National 
Church  of  Ilussia  as  the  Roman  was  of  Spain.  It  would  no  doubt 
be  very  painful  to  me  to  submit  to  a  fresh  change  in  my  spiritual 
relations,  but  of  course  I  should  have  no  choice  in  the  matter.  I 
added,  perhaps  somewhat  imprudently^  that  I  should  as  soon  think 
of  going  into  a  Methodist  conventicle  in  England  as  I  would  of 
going  of  into  a  Roman  church  in  Russia.  I  was  not  prepared  for 
the  outburst  that  followed.  Eising  to  his  feet  (he  was  a  tall  and 
imposing-looking  man),  his  face  red  with  passion^  and  his  heat  such 
that  the  English  that  he  usaally  spoke  so  well  seemed  to  forsake 
him,  while  his  native  Spanish  rolled  forth  in  stentorian  tones  that  I 
am  sure  might  have  been  heard  across  the  street,  he  proceeded  to 
addreas  me  in  langaage  which  I  shudder  even  now  to  recall :  ^*  So 
then,  sirrah,  you  have  all  this  time  been  wearing  a  mask  and  playing 
a  part !  Yes,  playing  a  part  indeed,  the  part  of  a  sneaking  reptile, 
of  a  lying  hypocrite.  You  have  dared  to  go  throygh  the  form  of 
abjuring  all  this  heretical  nonsense  only  to  profane  oar  altara  with 
your  unhallowed  presence,  while  you  still  remained,  and  knew  that 
you  remained,  a  heretic  at  heart.  And  now  yon  propose  to  crown 
jour  infamous  career  with  an  act  of  apostasy.  Get  thee  hence, 
thoa  perjured  impostor,  go  by  all  means  to  Bussia,  or  better  still  to 
Siberia—that  were  the  mobt  fitting  domicile  for  such  as  thee,  but 
wiiere'ver  thou  goest,  the  curse  of  God  Almighty  and  of  His  Church 
rest  upon  thee !  *'  And,  like  one  of  old,  *•  he  turned  and  went  away 
IB  a  rage/' 

I  confess  that  this  painful  interview  left  me  both  distressed  and 
bamiliated.     He  only^  of  all  the  ecclesiastics  that  I  had  seen  anything 
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of  in  this  country,  had  inspired  some, sort  of  feeling  of  respect.  It 
was  evident  to  me  that  his  indi^'nation  was  spontaneous  and  quite 
genuine ;  he  had  spoken  in  the  kindest  way  at  the  commencement  of 
our  interview  of  the  help  that  I  had  bestowed  on  the  Church ;  and 
he  could  have  no  object  in  insulting  me.  Was  this,  then,  the  way 
in  which  my  conscientious  action  presented  itself  to  an  honourable 
and  possibly  a  high-minded  Roman  Catholic  ?  Was  it  so  that,  for 
the  first  timd  in  my  life,  so  far  as  I  knew,  I  who  plumed  myself  on 
my  candour  had  acted  disingenuously  ?  The  letter  from  my  friend 
Priestley  came  as  a  sedative,  and  calmed  my  feelings  with  the  fresh 
demonstration  of  the  logical  necessities  of  the  case;  and,  armed 
with  this  advice  from  one  whose  counsels  I  had  almost  begun  to 
regard  as  infallible,  I  prepared  for  whatever  might  happen  to  me  in 
Bnssia. 

I  must  not  weary  the  reader's  patience  with  any  description  of  the 
extraordinary  phases  of  religion  that  I  was  brought  into  contact  with 
there ;  or  describe  how  I  was  repelled  by  the  coarse  licentiousness, 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  intemperance,  and  the  barbarous  igno- 
rance of  the  priests.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  just  as  a  child  postpones 
the  swallowing  of  a  nauseous  draught,  so  I  deferred  as  long  as  I 
possibly  could  the  question  of  attaching  myself  formally  to  this 
community.  When  at  last  I  had  a  conversation  with  the  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  on  the  subject,  I  found,  to  my  fresh  dismay,  that  while 
in  this  case  I  should  not  have  to  subscribe  to  absurd  dogmas  which  I 
had  no  sympathy  with,  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  pronounce  a 
solemn  anathema  upon  all  other  forms  of  religion,  whether  Roman, 
Anglican,  or  Protestant.  After  my  recent  castigation  at  the  hands 
of  the  Spanish  bishop,  I  confess  that  I  shrank  from  exposing  myself 
again  to  the  charge  of  playing  a  part.  I  had  summoned  up  courage 
to  present  myself  on  several  occasions  for  participation  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  and  as  the  town  was  large,  and  all  alike  in  winter  had  to 
dress  in  furs,  and  there  was  nothing  about  me  to  attract  attention,  I 
procrastinated  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  I  did  so.  At  last, 
as  I  had  reason  to  think  that  the  bishop  suspected  me  and  would 
probably  subject  me  to  espionage,  I  had  a  fresh  interview  with  him, 
and  actually  began  to  discuss  the  necessary  arrangements  for  my 
reception  into  the  Orthodox  Church  of  the  East,  when  relief  came 
from  an  unexpected  quarter.  An  old  friend  of  my  father's  offered 
me  a  junior  partnership  in  his  very  thriving  firm  in  the  Southern 
States  of  the  American  Republic,  and  I  gladly  turned  my  back  on 
Russia,  where,  indeed,  I  had  received  much  kindness,  but,  ecclesi- 
astically and  religiously,  but  scant  profit. 

I  found  myself  in  due  course  settled  in  New  Orleans.  But  even 
here  my  evil  genius  seemed  to  follow  me.  It  had  been  my  principal 
gratification,  in  accepting  my  new  position,  that  I  shoi^ld  now  be  in 
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a  posifciou  to  rejoin  the  Anglican  commonion*  I  heard  with  regret 
that  there  was  but  little  of  the  Catholic  spirit  amongst  the  clergy  of 
that  town  ;  in  fact,  they  were  almost  all  Low  Churchmen,  or,  at  best. 
Moderates.  Still  they  belonged  to  the  Anglican  branch  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  after  my  late  experiences  I  was  not  disposed  to 
be  fastidione.  On  my  way  ont,  however,  it  so  happened  that  I  shared 
my  state-room  with  a  very  well-inforraed  Jesuit  priest,  who  was 
bound  for  the  same  destination  in  order  to  undertake  the  charge  of  a 
seminary  there.  We  naturally  had  much  talk,  and,  in  my  guileleaa 
way,  I  expressed  the  satisfaction  that  I  felt  In  the  prospect  of  settling 
down  once  more  in  a  country  where  I  could  be  an  Anglican  without 
being  a  schismatic.  He  raised  his  eyebrows,  and,  with  a  fine  air  of 
dramatic  astonishment,  asked  me  how  in  the  world  I  made  that  out* 
"  Are  you  not  aware,*'  said  he,  **  that  New  Orleans  was  originally  a 
French  settlement,  and  that  the  old  Creole  inhabitants  are  almost 
all  of  them  to  this  day  good  Catholics  j  by  what  amazing  process  of 
historical  investigation  can  you  bring  yourself  to  suppoae  that  your 
sect,  which  has  been  here  a  mere  ecclesiastical  interloper,  can  have 
any  sort  of  claim  to  represent  the  Catholic  Church  ?  ''  This  was  a 
new  and  unexpected  blow,  and  led  to  much  anxious  thought  and 
further  discussion.  I  point-ed  out  to  hira  that,  even  if  it  were  con- 
ceded that  the  first  settlers  were  Roman,  it  could  not  be  questioned 
but  that  the  conquering  race,  to  which  I  belonged,  was  AogUcan. 
Surely  the  religion  of  the  dominant  race  should  be  regarded  as  the 
national  religion.  **  What,''  he  exclaimed,  "  are  we  come  to  this, 
then,  that  not  only  is  Provideoco  disposed  to  favour  the  heaviest 
battalions^  but  that  upon  this  military  foundation  the  Almighty  builds 
His  Church !  What  an  amazing  theory  of  Catholicism  is  this  of 
yours,  my  friend  !  "  **  But/' I  replied,  "you  must  admit  that  the 
members  of  a  conquering  race  are  not  bound  to  accept  the  particular 
form  of  Catholicism  that  was  affected  by  the  vanquished  ;  surely  each 
may  retain  its  own! "  **  My  good  sir,"  he  rejoined,  **  it  is  just  in 
eases  of  this  kind  that  the  utter  absurdity  of  your  position  becomes 
manifest.  Let  me  divert  you  with  a  fable.  In  an  island  in  the 
Mediterranean  some  four  dozen  *  Orthodox  *  Greeks  settled  and  built 
themselves  a  synagogue.  The  only  inhabitants  that  they  found  on 
the  island  before  them  were  a  score  or  two  of  Maltese  fishermen,  who, 
of  course,  were  Catholics.  Shortly  afterwards  the  population  was 
swelled  by  100  Armenian  refugees,  flying  from  Turkish  atrocities^ 
and  subsequently  disturbances  in  Egypt  induced  a  considerable 
number  of  Copts  to  settle  there.  A  Norwegian  bark  was  wrecked 
on  the  island,  and  its  crew  and  passengers,  finding  it  a  pleasant  place» 
with  a  good  deal  of  unoccupied  ground,  took  up  their  abode  there, 
and  introduced  the  rites  of  the  Episcopul  Lutheran  Church.  To 
iocreace  the  pleasing  variety,  an  English   archbti^hop,  who  happened 
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to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  Nestorian  Charch  of  Central  Asia, 
settled  a  considerable  number  of  students  there,  with  a  view  to  their 
becoming  acquainted  with  Occidental  literature.  Not  unnaturally, 
they  became  still  better  acquainted  with  the  extraordinary  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  with  the  charms  of  the  fair  Greek  women,  with  the 
result  that  they  ceased  to  be  students  and  became  settlers.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  the  mighty  all-grabbing  hand  of  England  came  down  on  the 
place,  and  it  ^as  duly  annexed,  and  added  to  the  diocese  of  the  Bishop 
of  Gibraltar.  Alas,  poor  island !  *  whose  shall  she  be  of  the  seven  ? ' 
They  marry  and  they  intermarry ;  to  which  *  branch  of  the  Church ' 
are  the  children  to  belong  ?  To  make  things  better,  a  considerable 
number  of  heathen  negroes  from  Africa  settle  on  the  island,  and, 
losing  faith  in  Heathenism  on  witnessing  the  charming  variety  offered 
to  their  love  of  novelty  by  the  Christian  community,  are  willing  to 
become  Christians.  Poor  bewildered  creatures !  to  which  of  all  these 
mutually  hostile  ^  branches  of  the  Catholic  Church '  shall  they  attach 
themselves  ? "  Arguments  such  as  these,  presented  with  much 
skill  and  brilliancy,  so  far  affected  me  as  to  lay  me  open  to  the 
greatest  spiritual  temptation  of  my  life.  I  could  not  give  what  seemed 
to  me  a  reasonable  answer  to  the  man's  contentions,  and  yet  I  felt  a 
distinct  shrinking  from  the  conclusion  to  which  he  would  have  led 
me  up.  Then,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  a  storm-cloud  of  unbelief 
swept  over  my  soul.  Was  it  all  a  tissue  of  inconsistencies — this 
Catholic  faith  ?  Must  I  abandon  the  great  principle  of  Catholic 
unity,  and  with  it  all  reasonable  faith  in  the  Christian  revelation  ? 
I  felt  towards  Rome  as  a  burnt  child  feels  towards  the  fire.  Pro- 
testantism, with  its  thousand  sects,  seemed  to  me  equally  impossible. 
What  was  there  .left?  Must  I  own  it?  For  a  whole  year  after 
my  landing  in  New  Orleans  I  remained  unattached  to  any  Christian 
congregation. 

Help  came  from  a  strangely  unexpected  quarter.  I  was  walking 
through  the  slums  of  the  city  one  evening,  returning  from  a  visit  to 
one  of  my  poorer  employes,  when  my  eye  was  caught  by  the  words 
•'  Mission  Room,"  painted  in  very  large  letters  on  a  very  unpretentious 
edifice,  and  a  vague  curiosity  impelled  me  to  enter.  A  large  number 
of  poor  people  were  collected  in  the  homely  structure,  and  a  gentle- 
man, apparently  a  layman,  was  holding  forth  with,  I  may  say,  impas- 
sioned earnestness.  He  spoke  like  an  Englishman  and  a  gentleman, 
and  I  concluded,  from  some  reference  to  our  baptismal  responsibility 
that  fell  from  his  lips,  that  he  was  also  a  Churchman.  There  was 
something  in  that  voice  that  seemed  familiar  to  me,  but  I  am  a  little 
short-sighted,  and  for  a  few  minutes  I  listened  without  raising  my 
glasses.  At  length  I  could  no  longei'  restrain  the  feeling  of  curiosity 
that  had  taken  possession  of  me,  and  I  lifted  my  glass  to  my  eyes. 
I  felt  like  to  drop  with  amazement  unutterable,  when  my  eyes,  thus 
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assisted,  revealed  to  ine  the  familiar  personality  of  my  cfnondam 
acqimintaoce,  naj,  let  me  say  friend,  John  Stuart  Straight  I  I  cannot 
permit  myself  to  attempt  to  reproduce  the  conversation  that  I  had 
with  him  that  night,  as  he  sat  in  my  room  telling  me  all  about  his 
spiritual  history  in  the  interval  that  had  elapsed  since  our  last 
meeting.  There  are  some  conversations  too  sacred  to  be  repeated  ^ 
too  impressive  ever  to  be  forgotten*  Briefly  it  would  appear  that, 
dissatisfied  with  a  selfish,  useless, sort  of  life,  he  had  offered  his  services 
to  the  people  at  Toynbee  Hall,  where  he  had  become  thoroughly 
interested  in  work  amongst  the  poor  and  the  depraved ;  but,  feeling 
more  and  more  his  helplessness  to  do  any  real  good  on  the  lines  of 
Freethought,  and  longing  for  some  higher  force  to  lift  the  fallen 
and  comfort  the  broken-hearted^  he  had  recommenced  with  prayer 
and  care  the  study  of  the  Christian  evidences.  In  this  he  had  been 
much  helped  by  a  course  of  evidential  lectures  delivered  by  a  well- 
known  lecturer,  The  sequel  was  before  me — he  had  become  in  every 
respect  a  changed  man,  except  that  he  was  just  as  manly  and  as 
ddar-beaded  as  ever.  His  strong  common  sense  enabled  me  to  see 
my  way  to  resuming  my  proper  place  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and 
liis  genuine  spirituality  seemed  to  act  like  a  spiritual  restorative  to 
my  shattered  faith*  It  was  not  long  before  we  were  kneeling  before 
the  altar  together  (though  I  fear^  dear  fellow,  that  is  not  what  /u* 
would  have  called  it).  But  it  was  not  only  for  my  spiritual  restora- 
tion that  I  was  to  be  beholden  to  him.  An  epidemic  of  malarial 
fever  happened  to  be  raging  at  the  time,  and  I  fell  before  it.  For 
long  weeks  he  nursed  me  and  watched  over  me  like  a  brother,  and 
after  my  convalescence  he  took  me  away  to  the  wilds  of  Tennessee, 
hoping  that  the  pure  air  of  the  tablelands  would  clear  my  system. 

I  cannot  help  repeating  a  question  that  he  once  asked  me,  on  the 
occasion  of  my  making  some  more  or  leas  jocular  remark  of  a  depre- 
ciatory character,  as  we  passed  a  particularly  ngly  and  vulgar-looking 
Methodist  chapel,  *^  My  dear  friend,"  said  he,  '^  have  you  made 
up  your  mind  what  religious  community  you  would  have  attached 
yourflelf  to,  if  it  had  been  your  misfortune  to  be  barn  in  this  State  ? 
Why^  out  of  some  seventy  counties,  more  or  less,  I  was  told  the  other 
day,  there  are  only  about  thirty  that  have  a  single  episcopal  congre- 
gation in  them  !  Clearly,  my  good  sir,  you  would  have  had  to  be 
either  what  yon  call  a  schismatic  or  a  heathen.** 

I  resolved  inwardly  that  I  would  lay  that  case  before  my  old  friend 
Priestley,  on  the  first  occasion  that  we  had  an  opportunity  of  talking 
things  over,  but  wliat  I  may  have  replied  I  don't  exactly  recall.  No 
doubt  I  referred,  as  any  Catholic  would,  to  the  nncovenanted  mercies 
of  the  Almighty.  My  friend's  care  and  kindness  did  me  good,  and  so 
did  that  clear  bright  air;  but  I  feared  New  Orleans,  and  began  to  feel 
ttn  indescribable  longing  for  home.     I  made  at  this  time  another 
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unlooked-for  discovery  about  my  friend.  His  father,  it  appears,  bad 
died  without  becoming  more  than  a  nominal  paid  partner  in  the 
business  with  which  for  so  many  years  I  had  been  connected.  The 
eon  had  therefore  been  turned  adrifb,  and  was  at  that  moment 
without  employment.  I  contrived  to  arrange  that  I  should  take 
charge  of  the  home  branch  of  our  business,  while  Straight  was  put 
in  charge  of  the  New  Orleans  branch,  with  a  promise  of  ultimate 
partnership. 

So  here  I  am  in  old  England  again,  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that  through  all  these  strange  and  trying  vicissitudes  I  have 
still  preserved  inviolate  the  great  Catholic  principle  with  which  I 
started  on  my  travels.  True,  for  a  moment,  the  shadow  of  a  great 
doubt  clouded  my  vision,  but  that  has  passed  away,  and  it  will  be 
understood  that,  having  suffered  so  much  for  my  consistency,  I  have 
but  slender  patience  with  those  who  cannot  accommodate  themselves, 
but  rather  venture  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  this  great  principle. 
Such  may,  no  doubt,  be  excellent  men,  as  is  my  benefactor  Straight, 
and  as^  I  doubt  not,  is  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  but  the  encourage- 
ment of  schism  means  the  subversion  of  all  true  Catholic  order,  and 
the  justification  of  religious  anarchy.  Great  was  my  joy,  on  arriving,  at 
hearing  that  my  revered  friend,  TJpkirk  Priestley,  has  been  appointed 
to  one  of  the  most  important  posts  in  the  English  Church,  short  of  a 
place  on  the  Episcopal  Bench.  Certainly  he  deserves  all  that  a 
grateful  Church  or  country  can  do  for  him.  I  saw  him  yesterday,  and 
congratulated  him  on  his  Canonry,  and  he  congratulated  me  on  my 
consistency, 

A. 


THE   MEANING  AND   MEASURE   OF 
"UNEMPLOYMENT." 


*'TTNEMPLOYMENT"  is  perhaps  the  most  illasive  term  which 

KJ  confronts  the  student  of  modem  indastrial  society.  This 
illasiveness  exposes  the  subject  to  grave  abases.  Well-meaning  bnt 
somewhat  hasty  social  reformers  stretch  the  term  and  bloat  it  out  to 
gigantic  proportions ;  professional  economists  and  statisticians,  pro- 
voked by  this  unwarranted  exaggeration,  are  tempted  to  a  corresponding 
excess  of  extenuation,  and  are  almost  driven  to  deny  the  reality  of 
any  '^  unemployed "  question,  over  and  above  that  of  the  mere 
temporary  leakages  and  displacements  due  to  the  character  of  certain 
trades,  and  to  the  changes  of  industrial  methods. 

In  order  to  get  some  clear  understanding  of  the  nature  and  size 
of  the  industrial  malady  of  unemployment,  we  must,  I  think,  set 
aside  for  the  present  the  personal  aspects  of  the  subject  which  appeal 
most  powerfully  to  human  interest,  and  try  to  relate  "  unemployment " 
to  waste  of  labour-power  regarded  from  the  social  point  of  view. 
This  method  has  the  advantage  of  strict  accord  with  the  position  held 
by  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  who  urges  that  '^  The  total  number  of  the 
superfluous  is  the  true  measure  of  the  unemployed." 

Let  us  first  try  to  ascertain  how  far  the  various  classes  of  those 
who  at  any  given  time  would  be  found  to  be  *'  oflF  work "  can  be 
reckoned  as  "  superfluous  "  or  as  waste  of  labour-power. 

1.  Many  workers,  especially  in  employments  which  severely  tax  the 
muscular  energy,  prefer  at  times  to  earn  their  weekly  wage  by  hard  labour 
during  four  or  five  days  in  the  week  rather  than  spread  their  energy 
more  evenly  over  the  six  days.  This  voluntary  **  play  "  of  the  miner 
or  the  gas-stoker  clearly  cannot  rank  as  '^  unemployment,"  nor  does 
it,  if  confined  within  reasonable  limits,  involve  any  waste  of  labour- 
power.     On  the  other  hand,  when  ^'  short  time  "  is  either  forced 
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npon  employees,  or  accepted  by  them  as  an  alternative  to  a  rednction 
in  the  nnmber  of  employed,  such  off-time  will  rightly  rank  as 
"  unemployment,"  and  implies  waste  of  labour-power. 

2.  Season  trades  with  short  engagements  usually  involve  a  certain 
^^  leakage,"  as  in  the  intervals  between  "  jobs  "  in  the  building  trades. 
A  census  of  "  unemployed,"  taken  on  a  given  day,  would  be  apt  to 
include  a  certain  number  of  masons,  bricklayers,  &c.,  who  were  at 
leisure  for  this  reason.  Yet,  so  far  as  this  leakage  belongs  to  an 
irregularity  inherent  in  the  trade,  it  cannot  rank  as  '^  waste,"  nor 
could  the  labour  thus  temporarily  displaced  be  regarded  as  ''  super- 
fluous." But  a  strict  limit  must  be  assigned  to  this  ''  necessary '' 
leakage.  If  the  building  trade  is  slack,  not  only  will  a  smaller  number 
of  workers  be  employed,  but  the  intervals  between  jobs  wUl  be  longer. 
Here  there  exists  a  genuine  waste  of  labour-power,  which  would 
rightly  rank  as  unemployment.  A  period  of  brisk  trade  in  which 
intervals  are  smallest  must  be  taken  as  the  right  measure  of  neces- 
sary leakage,  and  even  then,  if  the  leakage  is  due  to  inadequate 
organisation  in  the  trade,  it  implies  some  waste.  In  various  trades 
improved  intelligence,  cheaper  travelling,  travelling  benefits  of  trade 
unions,  have  reduced  what  would  formerly  have  been  considered 
'^  necessary  "  leakage  due  to  natural  conditions  of  the  trade. 

3.  How  far  can  this  view  of  necessary  leakage  be  extended  to  the 
longer  intervals  of  leisure  in  the  building  trades  and  other  trades 
whose  irregularity  is  due  to  natural  causes  ?  The  recent  Report 
of  the  Labour  Department  upon  the  Unemployed  is  disposed  to  rule 
out  all  *^  unemployment "  in  the  building  trades  in  the  winter  months. 

"  A  certain  amount  of  time  will  be  lost  almost  every  year  during  frost. 
Are  the  men  thus  thrown  out  of  work  really  *  unemployed '  ?  The  loss  of 
time  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  ordinary  trade  risks ;  it  recurs  more 
or  less  every  year ;  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  discounted  in  the  rates  of  pay 
earned  by  members  of  these  trades  when  fully  at  work.  The  bricklayers 
idle  during  frost  are  in  no  sense  *  superfluous/  if  the  whole  year  be  taken  as 
a  unit ;  were  they  emigrated  or  planted  in  farm  colonies,  or  otherwise 
lifted  permanently  off  the  labour-market,  the  building  trades  would 
presently  suffer  from  a  deficiency  of  men.  Nor  are  they  necessarily  in- 
sufficiently employed.  There  may  be  work  enough  for  all,  but  the  trade  is 
such  that  the  work  it  offers  has  to  be  concentrated  in  certain  parts  of  the 
year." 

This  view  of  compensation  forcibly  recalls  the  "  economic  man  "  of 
the  old  economists,  with  his  infinite  capacity  for  calculating  chances, 
an  absolute  freedom  to  select  his  employment,  and  a  full  power  to 
extort  from  his  employer  a  higher  wage  to  compensate  for  any  specific 
disadvantage  attending  his  work.  Such  a  man,  being  in  our  present 
case  a  bricklayer,  might  be  supposed  to  obtain  such  earnings,  and  so 
to  regulate  his  expenditure  as  to  hibernate  comfortably  during  the 
annual  period  of  slackness.     The  actual  bricklayer,  though  he  doubt- 
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leaa  caa  make  some  pronsion  against  the  idle  season,  is  not 
economically  strong  enough  to  faUy  discount  in  his  earnings  the 
irregularity  incident  to  his  trade,  still  less  is  the  bricklayer's  labourer 
able  to  do  so. 

If  the  a  priori  reasoning  in  the  Board  of  Trade  view  be  accepted, 
it  may  be  pushed  so  far  as  to  %kow  that  all  workers  are  able  to  dis- 
count all  "  ordinary  trade  risks/'  and  to  obtain  wages  adequate  to 
support  them  during  such  portion  of  the  year  as  trade  statistics  show 
to  represent  the  average  *^  unemployment^'  iu  that  trade. 

The  casual  docker,  the  fur-puller,  and  all  the  workers  in  **  season  ' 
trades,  whose  irregularity  can  be  foreseen,  ought,  according  to  this 
theory,  to  be  able  to  make  adequate  provision  against  the  "  off  **  period, 
however  long  it  may  be  \  and  since  the  work  of  all  of  them  is  neces- 
sary for  the  seasoQ,  their  idleness  in  the  of!*  period  must  not  rank  as 
**  unemployment,*'  or  be  regarded  as  a  wa^te  of  labour-power. 

We  are  not  here,  however,  concerned  to  discuss  how  far  workers 
in  *'  season  '*  trades  might  or  ought  to  make  provision  against  the 
times  when  they  are  unable  to  earn  wages,  but  whether  the  labour- 
power  in  such  periods  is  to  be  reckoned  *'  superflaous  ''or  **  waste." 
Of  the  literal  *•  superfluity  "  there  can  be  no  question,  but  is  there 
**  waste  "  from  the  social  point  of  view?  Surely  there  is.  The  case  ia 
not  on  all  fours  with  the  irregular  distribution  of  work  within  the 
week.  No  true  economy  of  human  forces  is  able  to  compensate  for 
ft  winter's  idleness  by  excassive  work  in  the  spring  and  summer 
months.  This  "  waste "  may  be  due  to  inherent  irregularities  of 
trade,  but  it  is  not  the  less  waste.  The  *^  unemployment  "  of  the 
painter  during  the  winter  months  is  not  rightly  classed  with  the 
"  leakage "  between  jobs.  In  the  first  place,  a  good  deal  of  the 
seasonal  unemployment  in  the  building,  dock,  and  many  other  trades  is 
not  necessary  or  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  trade,  but  Is  attribut- 
able to  the  very  existence  of  a  chronic  over-supply  of  labour*  If  there 
were  not  so  large  a  *'  margin  "  of  labour  to  make  sudden  calls  upon,  the 
irregularity  of  many  trades  would  be  largely  modified.  Climatic  and 
other  natural  causes  will  doubtless  impose  a  certain  amount  of  irregu- 
larity, but  a  far  more  regular  distribution  of  employment,  even  iu  the 
building  trades,  would  be  possible,  if  it  became  necessary ;  and  such 
readjustment  would  not  imply  a  waste  but  ultimately  an  economy  of 
labour-power,  since  it  would  prevent  the  degradation  of  morale  and 
industrial  efficiency  which  every  irregularity  of  trade  produces.  Just 
as  in  the  case  of  the  docks,  the  recent  readjustment  of  methods  of 
employment  has  squeezed  out  and  exhibited  as  ^'  superfluous  *^  a  large 
masa  of  casual  labour  which  formerly  would  have  ranked  as  a  neces- 
aary  margin  for  occasional  absorption,  so  in  the  building  and  other 
trades  a  similar  pressure,  modifying  methods  of  work,  would  expose 
a  like  superfluity   or  **  waste  "  of  labour-power.     But  even  if  it  be 
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held  that  the  distribation  of  employment  throughout  the  year  in 
these  trades  cannot  be  materially  altered,  it  should  be  admitted  that 
the  necessary  working  of  these  trades  involves  a  great  waste  of  labour- 
power  by  reason  of  its  irregularity.  The  bricklayers  idle  during  frost 
clearly  represent  a  superfluity  of  labour,  though  not  necessarily  of 
bricklaying  labour.  The  earnest  desire  expressed  by  some  to  provide 
these  season  workers  with  an  alternative  craft  is  a  virtual  admission 
of  the  present  waste  of  labour-power. 

4.  A  very  large  majority  of  the  skilled  workers  who  are  "  out  of 
work  "  at  a  time  like  the  present  owe  their  unemployment,  not  to  short 
leakages  or  seasonal  fluctuations,  but  to  great  depressions  in  the 
manufacturing  trade  of  the  country.  This,  one  might  imagine,  would 
be  at  once  admitted  to  imply  a  superfluity  and  a  waste  of  labour- 
power.  But  the  Report  on  the  Unemployed  is  disposed  to  think  quite 
otherwise : 

"  In  a  period  of  contraction  like  the  present  there  are  many  men  who  are 
out  of  work.  They  are  industrially  *  superfluous/  if  so  short  a  period  as  a 
year  be  taken  as  the  unit,  but  over  a  period  of  seven  years — which  for  ship- 
building appears  to  be  about  the  period  of  the  cycle — they  are  necessary, 
and  were  they  lifted  off*  the  labour-market  in  slack  years  there  would  not 
be  enough  men  to  execute  the  work  when  trade  revived." 

That  is  to  say,  when  trade  is  good  a  large  body  of  men  are  wanted 
to  work^  when  trade  is  bad  they  are  wanted  to  wait  in  case  it  may 
get  better.  While  they  wait  their  labour-power  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered "  waste,"  because,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Booth,  "  our  modem 
system  of  industry  will  not  work  without  some  unemployed  margin^ 
some  reserve  of  labour."  "  They  also  serve  who  wait,"  Milton  has 
told  us,  but  this  specific  application  of  the  truth  has  seldom  been 
made  clear.  My  chief  criticism  of  the  judgment  made  in  the  Report 
is  that  it  begs  the  entire  question  with  an  almost  humorous  efirontery. 
As  an  alternative  to  the  suggestion  that  without  this  unhappy  margin 
of  **  waiters  "  **  there  would  not  be  enough  men  to  execute  the  work 
when  trade  revived,''  I  would  put  the  following  question :  "  May  not 
the  existence  under  normal  conditions  of  an  average  margin  of  5  per 
cent.  '  unemployed '  in  the  skilled  trades,  and  possibly  a  larger 
margin  in  the  *  unskilled  '  trades,  be  a  cause,  as  it  is  certainly  a  con 
dition,  of  the  very  fluctuations  which  make  this  year  '  good '  and  that 
year  *  bad  '  ?  "  If  there  did  not  exist  this  "  margin,"  it  is  evident 
trade  could  not  "  revive  "  to  the  extent  it  does  in  such  a  year  as  1889  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  conceivable  that  it  might  not  decline 
so  deeply  as  in  1887  ?  In  other  words,  is  it  not  possible  Ihat  the 
fluctuations  would  be  less  violent  if  there  did  not  under  normal 
conditions  exist  an  average  "  reserve "  force  of  labour  to  **  play 
with  "  ?  The  subject  is,  of  course,  far  too  large  for  parenthetic  treat- 
ment here,  but  I  cannot  forbear  to  raise  this  question  in  protest 
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hgaiDst  the  placid  assumption  in  the   Unemployed  Report  that  there 

Pis  no  "  saperfloity  "  of  labour,  because  the  **  superfluity"  is  sometimes 
for  a  brief  period  mopped  up. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  trade  depression  to  which  we 
may  incline,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  this  depression  is  directly 
responsible  for  a  vast  amount  of  unemployment.     Even  the  Unem- 

L  ployed  Report  admits  that  it  would  be  a  **  strain  of  ordinary  Ian j^a age 
to  refuse  to  these  men  during  slack  years  the  title  of  *  unemployed.'  *' 
I  farther  claim  that  this  "  unemployment "  is  "  superfluous/*  or  waste 

J  labour-power,  whether  the  trade  depression  from  which  they  suffer  be 

I  account^  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  **  superfluity." 

5,  If  I  correctly  understand  the   Unemployed  Report,  the  only 

I  *'  superfluity  "  or  waste  of  labour-power  which  it  admits  consists  of 

I  the  following  two  classes  : 

**  Those  members  of  \'arioua  trades  who  are  economicaJly  superfluous, 
I  because  there  is  not  enough  work  in  those  ti^es  to  furnish  a  fair  amount 
r  to  all  who  tr^^  to  earn  a  livelihood  at  them. 

"  Those  who  cannot  get  work  because  they  arc  below  the  stamlard  of 
efficiency  usual  in  their  trades,  or  beciiuse  tbeii'  personal  defects  ai^  such 
that  no  one  will  employ  them.** 

These  classes  are  represented  by  a  small  fringe  of  the  '*  skilled  '* 
i  trades  who  even  in  fairly  good  trade  fail  to  get  suflScieut  employ- 
ment, and  who  represent  a  genuine  over-supply  of  labour-power,  and 
by  a  large  mass  of  low-skilled  inefficient  labour  of  the  towns,  that 
superfluous  mass  which  Mr,  Booth  reckoned  in  East  London  to 
amount  to  100,000. 

Although  the  Report  confines  ''superfluity"  of  labour-power  to 
these  narrow  limits,  the  question  of  *^  the  unemployed  "  admittedly 
includes  others — viz.,  all  that  labour  whose  temporary  displacement  is 
due  to  changes  in  methods  of  industry,  changes  of  fashion,  changes 
in  the  field  of  employment,  or  other  causes,  which  are  unforeseen 
and  cannot  be  reasonably  discounted  by  the  workers  or  provided 
against. 

The  Unemployed  Report  thus  narrows  down  '*  unemployment "  by 
refusing  to  include  not  only  ** leakages"  in  employment  but  seasonal 
idleness,  and  it  still  further  limits  superfluity  or  waste  of  labour- power 
by  exclading  the  large  body  of  **  unemployed  '*  whose  condition  is 
due  to  trade  depressions. 

I  claim  to  have  shown  primd  facie  reasons  for  a  wider  extension  of 
the  term  **  unemployment  '*  than  commends  itself  to  the  ofiicial  mind, 
by  the  inclusion  of  all  forms  of  involuntary  leisure  suffered  by  the 
working  classes.  This  connotation  has  the  advantage  of  being  in 
closest  accord  with  the  general  usage  of  "  unemployed,"  and  in  this 
sense  I  shall  continue  to  apply  the  term.  The  more  scientific  defi- 
nition would,  however,  identify  unemployment  with  the  total  quantity 
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of  haman  laboar-power  not  employed  in  the  prodaction  of  social 
wealth,  which  would  rank,  nnder  present  conditions^  as  snperfloity  or 
waste.  This  latter,  it  can  be  clearly  shown,  is  not  narrower  bat  far 
wider  than  is  indicated  by  the  official  unemployment. 

Exact  statistical  measurement  of  ^'  the  unemployed,"  or  even  a 
close  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  those  '^  out  of  work  "  at  any 
given  time  is  impossible  at  present.  The  miserably  defective  cha- 
racter of  our  statistical  machinery  forms  an  adequate  basis  of 
ignorance  upon  which  to  base  discreet  official  answers  to  awkward 
questions.  Bat  though  we  cannot  directly  measure  the  magnitude 
of  the  evil,  we  are  able  to  show  that  it  is  very  great. 

The  only  official  figare  relating  to  the  general  quantity  of 
«  unemployment  "  is  that  percentage  calculated  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
from  the  returns  famished  to  it  by  trade  union  officials.  The  official 
figare  represents  the  average  percentage  of  members  of  certain  unions 
who  are  at  a  given  date  in  receipt  of  unemployed  benefit  from  the 
union  funds.  In*  the  December  number  of  the  Labour  Gazette  the 
figure  obtained  by  averaging  the  results  of  sixty-two  trade  union 
returns  was  7  per  cent.  But  this  figare  cannot  be  taken  as  a 
general  measure  of  ''  unemployment."  It  is  not  designed  as  such 
by  the  Labour  Department,  but  is  merely  quoted  as  a  serviceable 
index  to  the  general  fluctuations  of  trade  and  employment  in  some  of 
our  staple  manufactures.  The  Board  of  Trade  exercises  no  power 
to  compel  all  trade  societies  to  make  returns  of  "  unemployed  " ; 
many  unions  have  no  record  of  **  unemployed,"  many  that  have  a 
record  make  no  return,  and  many  of  the  returns  are  too  indefinite 
for  use. 

But  though  we  cannot  take  the  7  per  cent,  average  of  sixty- 
two  trade  unions  and  apply  it  generally  to  the  working  classes 
in  order  to  estimate  the  total  of  unemployed,  we  may  use  it  as  a 
serviceable  starting-poiat  for  legitimate  conjecture.  In  particular,  I 
propose  to  bring  evidence  to  show  how  far  it  is  likely  that  the 
average  of  those  who  are  involuntarily  "  unemployed  "  is  greater  or 
smaller  than  7  per  cent. 

This  task  requires  an  answer  to  three  questions : 

1.  How  far  can  the  figure  7  per  cent,  be  taken  as  a  true 
estimate  of  '^  unemployment  "  in  the  trade  unions  ? 

2.  How  far  would  the  average  "unemployment"  in  trade 
union  returns  be  reliable  as  a  measure  of  employment  in  the 
whole  manufacturing  and  extractive  industry  of  the  country  ? 

3.  How  will  these  industries  compare  with  other  branches 
of  labour  in  respect  of  **  unemployment  "  ? 

In  order  to  deal  effectively  with  the  points  involved  in  the  first  two 
questions,  it  is  well  to  understand  how  far  the  sixty-two  trade  unions 
which  yield  the  basic  7  per  cent,   are  representative  of  the  general 
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trad©  of  the  ooantry.  The  courtesy  of  the  Labour  Commiesioiiers 
enables  me  to  present  the  following  distribution  of  the  sixty-two 
anions  in  relation  to  the  nuoibers  of  their  members*  To  these 
figures  I  append  a  third  column  compiled  from  the  return  of  occupa- 
tions in  the  last  Censas  Report  in  order  to  furnish  a  general  indication 
as  to  hoir  far  the  trade  unions  in  the  general  groups  of  industry 
are  fairly  representative  of  the  whole  body  of  workers. 


Tndei, 


Engineering  and  Metal  Trades  . 
ShipbuHding  *    *    .     .    . 
Building  and  Furnishing . 

Textiles 

Mining « 

Printing  and  kindred  trade:^ . 
Clothing,  Leather,  Glassy  Jtc. 


If  fimber  of 


Hambtr  of 

If  emben  of 

Uoloiu. 


111,889 
53,895 
7^,043 
10,629 
68.030 
34,6^2 
4,973 


0««upt«<)  in 
the  Trad*.* 


342,231 

70,517 

820.58i 

1,128,609 

561.637 

145,307 
unknown 


Now  the  first  thing  evident  is  that  the  trade  union  figure  ot 
nnemployTnent  is  based  on  returns  which  are  in  many  cases  too 
smaU  to  adequately  represent  the  mass  of  industry  to  which  they 
refer.  Only  in  the  case  of  the  engineering  and  metal  trades,  ship- 
building and  printing,  can  the  number  of  trade  nnionistSj  upon  whose 
condition  the  return  is  based,  be  coneidered  large  enough  to  reflect  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy  the  whole  trade  to  which  they  belong.  In 
the  other  cases  the  condition  of  certain  small  sections  of  a  trade  or  of 
certain  districts  can  alone  be  accurately  reflected  in  the  returns. 
These  figures  are  checked  and  rendered  more  serviceable  in  the 
Labour  Gazdte  by  the  general  reports  of  trades  from  the  several  dis- 
tricts. We  are  thus  enabled  to  see  that  the  large  percentage  of 
unemployed  is  in  shipbuilding,  engineering  and  kindred  trades. 
Other  information  leads  us  directly  or  inferentially  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  average  for  the  other  groups  of  trade  is  comparatively  small, 
not  gi;eatly  in  excess  of  what  is  due  to  normal  trade  displacement  and 
personal  causes.  Indeed,  if  we  take  out  the  shipbuilding  and 
engineering  trades,  the  average  of  **  unemployment"  would  seem  to 
be  so  small  as  to  furnish  a  contradiction  to  the  general  idea  of  slack- 
ness and  depression  which  prevails  and  which  is  even  reflected  in  the 
desoriptive  reports  of  the  several  trades. 

•  Employers  as  well  a»  employetl  are  included  here,  and,  in  some  cascsj  a  large 
Aumbor  ot  d«aler9  aa  well  ns  makers.  Other  difticuUies  ot  cla^ificatioD  prevent  theiae 
figuf  <^»  (rom  being  anything^  but  a  genera]  indication  of  the  lelatiTe  importance  of  the 
•everal  groops  of  Industries. 
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Now  it  seems  to  me  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that,  so  far  as  the 
*'  making  "  industries  are  concerned^  the  figures  of  ''  unemployment " 
furnished  to  the  Board  of  Trade  do  not  adequately  indicate  the  full 
measure  of  *'  unemployment." 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  certain  that  the  number  of  members  retnmed 
by  trade  union  ofBcials  as  in  receipt  of  unemployed  benefit  does  not 
fully  represent  the  number  of  trade  unionists  out  of  work.  A 
period  of  twelve  months'  membership  is  commonly  required  as  a 
qualification  for  the  receipt  of  unemployed  benefit :  in  most  nnions 
^'  unemployed  pay  "  is  only  given  for  a  limited  number  of  weeks, 
seldom  extending  over  thirteen  and  in  some  cases  for  only  six ; 
'^  unemployment "  does  not  generally  count  as  such  until  a  member  has 
been  out  of  work  for  a  week  or  longer  ;  some  better-to-do  workers  make 
it  a  point  of  personal  pride  not  to  come  on  their  union  fund  until  they 
are  obliged.  Owing  to  these  causes,  particularly  the  first,  the  returns 
made  by  the  trade  unions  will  in  many  ceases  be  a  considerable  under- 
estimate. Again,  the  strain  of  modem  competition  and  the  pressure 
of  our  great  **  driving  "  system  bears  more  and  more  heavily  upon 
working  men  who  are  past  their  prime  of  vigour ;  the  age  when  men 
are  superannuated  as  no  longer  able  to  earn  the  standard  wage  is  very 
early  in  the  harder  manual  trades ;  and  members  who  are  still 
possessed  of  a  fair  measure  of  eflScient  labour-power  no  longer  receive 
'^  unemployed  "  benefit,  but  are  placed  upon  the  superannuated  or  the 
sick  list,  receiving  aid  for  a  certain  period,  after  which  they  are  left 
to  shifb  for  themselves.  Not  ouly  among  trade  union  members  of 
skilled  trades  but  throughout  the  entire  field  of  industry  the  shortness 
of  employment  is  most  largely  represented  in  the  progressive  under- 
employment of  the  middle-aged.  In  many  departments  of  labour, 
for  example,  among  miners,  sailors,  mule-spinners,  in  metal  and  machine 
making,  it  is  practically  impossible  for  a  man  to  have  any  security 
of  work  over  the  age  of  forty-five  or  fifty.  Notwithstanding  all 
efforts  to  retain  the  appearance  of  youth,  he  finds  employment  slipping 
from  his  grasp  ;  his  skill  and  experience  avail  him  little  in  competition 
with  the  younger  generation  who  can  outstrip  him  in  pace  and 
muscular  activity.  In  ideal  schemes  of  industrial  society  it  is  often 
held  that  the  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  which  form  the  prime  of 
manhood  or  womanhood  afford  an  ample  period  for  the  expenditure 
of  labour-power  in  the  social  service.  Under  present  conditions  the 
early  compulsory  retirement,  not  into  honourable  and  comfortable 
leisure,  but  into  a  miserable  and  degrading  struggle  for  the  casual 
means  of  a  bare  subsistence,  which  becomes  more  precarious  as  old 
age  advances,  must  be  accounted  one  of  the  most  terrible  forms  of  the 
problem  of  unemployment. 

In  estimating  the  returns  of  "  unemployed "  by  the  textile,  the 
mining,  and  other  trades,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the 
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strongly  organised  trades  diatribute  the  loss  of  employ tnent  among 
all  their  memberaj  instead  of  alio  wing  some  to  become  wholly  un- 
employed^ working  short  time  instead  of  ftllowing  a  reduction  of  the 
number  employed.  This,  of  course,  introduces  an  element  of  genuine 
-^^  unemployment "  aa  measured  in  saperfluity  or  waste  of  labour- 
powerj  which  is  not  returned  in  the  statistics  of  *'  unemployed/'  If 
all  the  members  of  a  trade  work  half-time  for  a  period,  in  any 
scientific  measurement  this  must  reckon  at  50  per  cent*  unem- 
ployed. The  amount  of  economic  "  unemployment "  due  to  this 
cause  ife  growing  all  the  time  as  trade  oiganisations  become  stronger 
and  are  able  to  bring  pressure  on  the  employers  to  distribute 
a  spell  of  bad  [trade  bo  as  to  inflict  least  injury  to  the  body  of 
workers. 

It  is  then  probable  that,  even  among  the  trade  unions  whose  figures 
form  our  basis  of  calculation,  the  actual  amount  of  unemployment  is 
greater  than  is  reported. 

If  we  turn  to  the  further  question,  how  far  the  condition  of  the 
trade  union  is  a  just  indication  of  the  condition  of  the  whole  trade, 
we  shall,  I  think,  be  driven  to  conclude  that  unemployment  is  greater 
among  non-unionists  than  among  unionists. 

On  the  average,  the  members  of  trade  unions  must  be  regarded  as 
the  pick  of  their  trade  iu  skill,  strength,  character  and  intelligence ; 
and  one  chief  economic  object  of  trade  unionism  is  te  secure  as  far  as 
possible  a  monopoly  of  regular  well-paid  employment  for  its  members, 
limiting  membership  by  the  test  of  capacity  to  earn  a  standard  wage. 
In  a  period  of  slack  or  depressed  trade  the  trade  unionist,  both  by 
Tirtue  of  personal  efficiency  and  by  the  strength  of  hia  union,  is  more 
likely  to  retain  employment  than  the  oatsider.  It  is  true  that  against 
this  we  must  set  the  ability  of  the  non-unionist  to  hold  his  work  by 
a  readier  acceptance  of  lower  wages.  Moreover,  as  he  has  no  '*  un- 
employed benefit  *'  to  fall  back  upon,  he  will  often  be  driven  to  take 
what  casual  labour  of  any  sort  he  can  get.  In  measuring  the  chances 
0f  ••unemployment,"  these  probabilities  must  be  set  against  the 
superior  position  of  the  union  man,  but  taking  the  term  **  un- 
employed *'  as  commonly  applied  to  members  of  a  skilled  trade,  we 
must  without  doubt  expect  to  find  a  larger  percentage  of  **  un- 
employed "  among  non-unionista  than  among  union  members* 

Again,  in  regarding  the  trade  unions  which  make  returns  as  a 
general  index  of  the  condition  of  trade,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  that 
the  trades  which  they  represent  are  in  most  CMes  the  highly  skilled 
and  well-organised  trades.  It  is  true  that  some  skilled  trades  are  among 
the  most  fluctuating,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  fihip-building^ 
which  furnishes  so  high  a  percentage  of  unemployment  in  the  present 
returns.  It  is  sometimes  stated  that  the  great  fundamental  and  staple 
industries  which  are  here  represented  are  more  fluctuating  than  the 
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minor  trades  in  their  employment.  We  have  here  no  means  of 
accnrate  compariEon,  bnt  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
this  is  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  more  than  likely  that  the 
minor  manufactores,  which  are  concerned  largely  in  the  supply  of 
loxuries,  or  at  any  rate  of  ''  unnecessaries,"  and  are  subject  to  in- 
numerable freaks  of  fashion,  or  genuine  change  of  natural  taste,  and 
which  are,  moreover,  the  first  to  suffer  from  any  depression  which 
affects  the  spending  powers  of  the  community,  should  on  an  average 
present  an  amount  of  displacement  of  labour  in  excess  of  that  which 
occurs  in  the  more  necessary  trades.  That  this  is  certainly  the  case 
at  the  present  time  is,  I  think,  clearly  illustrated  from  the  textile 
trades.  The  trade  union  returns  refer  only  to  the  Lancashire  cotton 
trade.  If  the  minor  textile  industries  in  the  woollen  trade,  and 
particularly  in  the  silk,  lace,  and  linen  trades,  had  been  faithfully 
recorded,  a  very  large  quantity  of  **  unemployment"  would  .have  been 
registered. 

Finally,  the  important  question  confronts  us  as  to  how  far  ^'  un- 
employment" is  greater  in  the  '*  unskilled  "  or  "  low-skilled  "  than 
in  the  high-skilled  trades.  The  Labour  Gazette  7  per  cent,  is  derived  • 
exclusively  from  the  picked  members  of  skilled  trades.  Is  there  not 
a  strong  presumption  that  in  the  low-skilled  trades  the  proportion  of 
economic  ^^  unemployment "  or  waste  is  much  greater  ? 

One  result  of.  the  organisation  of  the  skilled  trades  has  been  to 
render  it  more  difficult  for  outsiders  to  equip  themselves  for  effective 
competition  in  a  skilled  trade.  To  some  extent,  at  any  rate,  the 
skilled  unions  have  limited  the  labour-market  in  their  trade.  The 
inevitable  result  of  this  has  been  to  maintain  a  continual  glut  in  the 
low-skilled  labour-market.  This  permanent  pool  of  over-supply  of 
low-skilled  casual  labour  is  fed  by  the  periodic  trade  depressions 
which  thrust  the  weaker  members  of  the  skilled  trades  into  the 
seething  mass  of  low-skilled  town  workers  to  struggle  for  a  bare 
subsistence  by  irregular  labour. 

It  is  sometimes  sought  to  separate  entirely  the  problem  of  the 
low-skilled  superfluous  labour  of  our  towns  from  the  problem  of 
''  unemployment "  to  which  skilled  workers  are  subject.  But,  while 
the  severance  may  be  sound  and  serviceable  in  considering  modes  of 
relief  or  remedies,  any  deeper  diagnosis  of  industrial  disorder  shows 
a  close  organic  connection  constantly  maintained  between  the  two 
classes  of  ''  unemployed."  It  is  true  that,  in  times  of  good  trade, 
nearly  all  the  members  of  skilled  trades  find  full  employment,  while 
a  close  investigation  among  the  poorest  quarters  of  our  towns  would 
show  that  even  at  these  times  there  was  a  large  superabundance  of 
low-skilled,  inefficient  casual  labour.  But  more  minute  examiiiation 
would  show  that  the  '^  sediment  "  of  labour'  was  the  gradual  accumu- 
lation of  deposits  from  the  various  regular  grades  of  workers,  dislodged 
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from  their  former  place  in  the  course  of  agricultural  or  raauufactur- 
ing  disturbances,  weakened  by  irregular  town  life,  and  breeding 
weaklings  and  incapablea. 

That  there  does  exist,  even  in  periods  of  normally  good  trade,  a 
large  permanent  over-supply  of  low-skilled  and  casual  labour  in  all 
oar  large  towns  there  can  be  no  prissible  doubt.  In  East  London 
abne  Mr.  Charles  Booth  estimated  the  '*  waste  '*  or  ''  superfluity  "  at 
100,OOU  (Hi  per  cent,  of  the  whole),  not  counting  therein  the  lowest 
dregs  of  the  population  : 

**  It  may  not  be  too  much  to  sjiy  that  if  tlie  whole  of  Class  B  (I00,00o) 
wei-e  ssvept  out  of  exii^tence,  nil  the  work  they  do  could  be  done,  together 
with  then*  own  work,  by  the  men,  %vomenj  and  children  of  classes  C  and  D ; 
that  lill  they  e«,rn  and  spend  migiit  be  earned,  und  couJd  very  eai>ily  be 
iipecitf  by  the  classes  above  them  :  that  th&se  classes,  and  especially  clasii  C, 
would  be  immensely  better  ofl',  while  no  claims  nor  any  industry  would  suffer 
in  the  least." 

This  same  class  B  numbers  no  less  than  317,00u  in  the  whole  of 
London.  The  metropolis  may  be  somewhat  worse  than  other  cities,  but 
we  are  brought  face  to  face  here  with  a  huge  mass  of  *'  waste  ^*  labour- 
power  which  Ends  no  reflection  in  the  reports  of  the  Labour  GazetU', 

Much,  if  not  most,  of  this  low-graded  town  labour,  taken  as  it  is, 
differs  widely  in  respect  of  "  unemployment "  from  the  case  of  skilled 
workers  in  times  of  depression.  Unemployment  here,  even  more 
than  in  the  case  of  skilled  workers,  becomes  a  question  of  **  degree." 
Living  by  casual  and  essentially  irregular  work,  few  of  them  could 
be  definitely  said  to  be  **  out  of  work  '*  at  one  time  more  than 
another :  some  scraps  of  work  they  must  be  getting  constantly,  or 
they  sink  into  pauperdom.  The  true  measure  of  unemployment  here 
would  clearly  be  the  waste  of  such  labour -power  as  they  possess. 
This,  I  take  it,  is  what  Mn  Booth  meant  by  his  estimate  of  super- 
fluous labour  in  Mast  London.  Now,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  large 
mass  of  our  growiog  town  population  which  is  subjected  either  to 
the  essential  irregularities  of  the  low-skilled  trades  or  ekes  out  a  living 
by  casual  labour,  we  shall  recognise  that  even  in  periods  of  good 
trade  such  a  figure  as  the  7  per  cent,  which  is  applicable  to  skilled 
trade  unionists,  would  be  far  below  the  measure  of  economic  "  unem- 
ployment** in  these  classes. 

This  view  of  the  higher  rate  of  *' unemployment "  among  low- 
skilled  and  casual  workers  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  such  direct 
evidence  as  is  available  from  the  reports  of  the  Labour  Bureaux  in 
London,  Liverpool,  Salford,  and  other  places*  Among  male  appli- 
cants for  work,  general  labourers  form  by  far  the  largest  class,  while 
clerks  and  warehousemen,  porters  and  messengers,  contribute  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  whole,  and  far  outweigh  the  members  of 
skilled    trades^    which     are    chiefly    represented    by    the    building 
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engineering,  and  metal  trades.  Similarly,  among  female  applicants 
for  work,  charwomen  and  other  general  workers  have  a  large  pre* 
dominance.  Although  no  close  statistical  conclusions  as  to  distribution 
of  tinemploymeDtcan  be  drawn  from  soch  sources,  because  the  greater 
helplessness  of  low-paid  labour  would  more  readily  drive  it  to  have 
recourse  to  these  Labour  Bureaux,  the  evidence  does  warrant  us  in 
concluding  that  '*  unemplojtnent"  is  greater  among  the  low-skilled 
and  casual  than  among  the  high-skilled  manual  labourers. 

Following  this  line  of  argument,  we  shall  conclude  that  the  7  per 
cent,  which  was  taken  as  our  starting-point,  is  not  a  full  measure  of 
the  *^  uuemplojment  *  in  trade  unions  of  skilled  trades,  still  less  is 
it  a  measure  of  the  *^  unemployment "  or  the  waste  labour  in  the  whole 
body  of  these  trades,  and  that  when  we  turn  from  the  skilled  trades 
to  the  less  skilled,  and  from  them  to  the  casual  labour  of  our  towns, 
we  shall  expect  to  find  a  far  higher  average  rate  of  economic  waste 
or  '^  unemployment."  If  to  this  we  add  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
modern  industrial  forces,  attested  plainly  by  statistics  of  occupations, 
to  assign  an  ever-diioinislung  proportion  of  national  employment  to 
the  great  staple  manufactures  engaged  in  supplying  common 
**  routine**  wants,  and  an  ever-increasing  proportion  to  subsidiary 
and  luxury  trades,  which  are  in  their  nature  prone  to  irregularity, 
we  shall  find  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  '^  waste  '*  of  labour- 
power  and  the  economic  **  unemployment "  in  the  extractive  and  manu- 
factnring  trades  taken  as  a  whole  is  very  much  under-represented 
by  the  evidence  which  is  di'awn  exclusively  from  the  higher  grades 
of  the  best  organised  trades. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  our  inquiry  has  so  far  confined  itself 
almost  entirely  to  the  wage-earners  in  the  manufacturing  trades  and 
in  mining.  How  far  can  the  conclusions  which  apply  there  be 
extended  to  employment  in  general  ? 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  regard  ourselves  as  a  manufacturing 
nation  as  to  forget  that  less  than  one-third  of  the  occupied  classes  of 
the  l^nglish  nation  are  engaged  in  manufacture.  Unfortunately,  the 
method  of  our  Census  Returns  does  not  enable  us  to  say  with  any 
precision  how  many  persons  are  engaged  in  manufactnres  as  wage- 
earners  ;  but  the  careful  investigations  of  Mr.  Booth  into  the  Census 
Returns  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  proportion  of  I'lnglish  people 
engaged,  not  merely  in  the  staple  manufactures  but  in  manufactures 
as  a  whole,  has  been  gradually  declining  since  18G1.  The  percentages 
up  to  1881  run  as  follows: 
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If  we  could  separate  the  *'  makers ''  from  the  **  dealers  "  in  our  latest 
Censaa  Report,  I  feel  sure  we  should  find  that  the  proportion  of  oar 
people  engaged  in  mannfactarefl  could  not  be  placed  higher  than  30  per 
cent.  Taking  into  account  the  two  great  branches  of  '*  extractive  " 
industry,  agricalture  and  mining,  the  recent  increase  in  the  latter  as 
regards  employment  is  approximately  balanced  by  the  decline  of  the 
former.  A  considerable  majority  of  the  **  employed  "  classes,  alike  in 
Kngland  and  in  the  United  Kingdom,  are  engaged  in  occupations 
which  we  have  not  yet  placed  lender  survey  for  the  purpose  of  esti- 
mating **  unemployment'*  or  "  waste."  An  ever  larger  proportion  of 
our  workers  and  employers  are  contionally  engaged  in  commercial 
and  transport  trades  and  in  the  various  sorts  of  professional,  civil, 
and  domestic  service.  Now  it  must  be  at  once  admitted  that  in 
many  large  departments  of  these  occupations  the  quantity  of  direct 
**  unemployment  "  and  of  other  labonr-waste  will  be  much  less  than 
in  the  manufacturing  trades.  If,  as  a  rough  estimate,  we  take 
13»000j000  as  the  number  of  wage-earners  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it 
is  not  likely  that  more  than  4,000,000  *  are  engaged  in  manufactures. 
The  large  class  engaged  in  retail  dealing,  which,  from  official  evidence^ 
seems  to  be  growing  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the  population,  and 
which  affords  an  ever-growing  proportion  of  employment,  and  the 
"  commercial  "  classes,  which  in  most  departments  are  growing  still 
more  rapidly,  cannot,  I  think,  be  charged  with  nearly  so  large  a 
proportion  of  **  unemployment "  as  belongs  to  the  mannfactures. 
The  chief  waste  of  labour  in  distribution  takes  the  form,  not  of 
'*  unemployment/'  but  of  employment  which  is  excessive  and 
tiseless  from  the  social  standpoint,  the  multiplication  of  clerks, 
warehousemen,  and  shop  assistants,  &c.,  which  proceeds  far  faster 
than  the  growth  of  wares  to  be  distributed.  It  is  true  that  the 
evidence  of  Labour  Bureaux  shows  that  large  numbers  of  clerks, 
shop  assistants,  and  warehousemen  are  **  unemployed,"  and  the 
heightened  competition  in  these  departments  of  work  leads  doubt- 
less to  an  increased  precariousness  of  employment.  But  in  taking  a 
present  estimate  we  should  be  obliged  to  assign  a  lower  figure  of 
"unemployment''  to  commercial  than  to  mannfacturiog  industry. 
Again,  the  '*  transport  "  industries  constantly  afford  more  employment, 
occupying  more  than  G^  per  cent,  of  the  employed  classes.  Some 
large  departments  of  work  connected  with  road- transport  showagi'eat 
'*«aperfluity  '*  of  labour,  and  carmen,  stablemen,  and  others  connected 
with  street  traffic  figure  largely  in  the  lists  of  the  Labour  Bureaux  : 
while,  apart  from  absolute  **  unemployment/*  there  must  be  an 
enormous  waste  of  labour-power  in  cab-driving,  &c.  But  against  this 
mast  be  set  the  steady  and  large  employment  on  railway s  and  in  large 

•  The  ccceml  sammary  of  groups  of  ocoupations  from  the  Census  of  course  Iticludeg 
iarge  bodies  o£  employer*  us  wt41  as  tUe  whole  cJass  of  dealers. 
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departments  of  navigation.  On  the  whole,  the  workers  engaged  in 
'^  the  conveyance  of  men,  goods,  and  messages "  would  yield  a  far 
lower  rate  of  unemployment  than  the  manufactures.  We  must  next 
add  in  the  rapidly  growing  department  of  public  services,  State, 
coanty  and  municipal,  together  with  the  semi-public  services  of  gas, 
water,  electricity,  &c.  These  routine  services  are  essentially  regular 
and  would  yield  no  appreciable  quantity  of  ''  unemployment "  either 
in  their  civil  or  military  departments,  unless  we  include  under  the 
latter  the  lamentable  and  criminal  waste  of  ^'  labour"  represented  by 
the  constant  flow  of  soldiers  from  regular  military  service  into  the  Army 
Reserve,  which  helps  to  feed  the  standing  host  of  untrained  and  low- 
skilled  labour.  One  other  large  class  of  wage-earners  requires  men- 
tion, those  engaged  in  domestic  service.  The  conditions  of  this  work . 
impose  a  high  degree  of  regularity  in  employment,  and  though  the  multi- 
plication of  registry-oflSces  indicates  a  large  constant  flow  from  *'  place  *' 
to  "  place,"  which  doubtless  involves  a  certain  '^  leakage  '*  of  employ- 
ment, there  cannot,  if  we  take  the  country  as  a  whole,  be  a  large  per- 
centage of  **  unemployment  "  or  direct  ^'  waste  "  in  domestic  service. 
I  think  that  the  ''  unemployment "  of  servants  which  figures  consider- 
ably in  the  accounts  of  Labour  Bureaux,  belongs  rather  to  the  large- 
town  problem  of  general  low-skilled  labour  than  to  the  specific  con- 
ditions of  domestic  service.  Some  over-supply,  however,  in  the  lower 
grades  must  be  admitted. 

The  conditions  of  this  estimate  of  "  unemployment  '^  among  wage- 
earners  forbid  us  from  venturing  even  upon  an  approximate  figure  for 
the  total  of  unemployment.  I  am  on  the  whole  disposed  to  think 
that  if  it  were  possible  to  take  an  accurate  census  upon  the  subject, 
we  should  find  that  the  average  for  our  manufactures  as  a  whole  was 
considerably  higher  than  the  figures  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Return 
(applying  the  term  **  unemployed  '*  as  usually  interpreted  by  trade 
unions),  but  that  the  bulk  of  other  wage-earning  occupations  would 
tend  to  lower  the  average  of  ^^  absolute  "  unemployment.  Interpreted 
more  liberally  and  more  logically  as  '^  waste  of  social  labour-time,"  I 
think  that  a  figure  like  7  per  cent,  must  be  considered  far  below  the 
true  measure  of  this  waste.  In  other  words,  great  as  is  the  evil  of 
complete  '^  unemployment,"  the  evil  of  irregular  and  insufficient  em- 
ployment is  far  greater. 

Taking  a  wider  survey  of  this  "  unemployed "  problem  from  the 
social  standpoint,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  it  by  no  means  exclu- 
sively applies  to  the  wage- earners.  That  all  the  professions  and  the 
higher  arts  are  ''  over-stocked  "  has  long  been  a  commonplace.  Turn 
where  you  will — ^to  the  law,  to  medicine,  engineering,  architecture, 
teaching,  to  literature  and  journalism — yon  find  large  numbers  of  men 
who  are  only  "  nominal "  members  of  their  calling,  still  larger  numbers 
who  are  always  under-employed.     Neither  here  nor  in  the  case  of 
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maQual  workers  is  it  a  queBtion  of  competency  or  qualifications ;  set 
what  staodard  of  efficiency  you  will,  the  number  of  well-qualified 
applicants  for  any  fixed  employraent,  however  moderate  the  salary, 
indicates  that  every  grade  of  the  arts  and  professions  is  over- 
liupplied. 

In  viewing  the  subject,  not  from  the  exclusive  standpoint  of 
poverty,  but  from  that  of  the  social  economy  of  labour-power,  two 
other  classes  must  be  taken  count  of  before  we  realise  the  full  wast© 
of  labour-power.  The  first  is  the  class  of  upper  **  unemployed/* 
euphemistically  described  in  the  Census  Reports  as  "  unoccupied/'  In 
1891  there  were  in  England  and  Wales  no  fewer  than  233,416  malea 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  sixty-five  who  were  not  even  nominal 
members  of  any  trade  or  profession.  This  represents  a  large  mass  of 
adult  labour-power  utterly  wasted  for  purposes  of  social  work,  subsisted 
out  of  the  labour  of  others  and  contributing  nothing  in  return.  A  large 
proportion  of  this  class  are  well-nourished,  capable  men,  whose  idle- 
ness injures  both  themselves  and  the  society  upon  which  they  live. 
The  casual  voluntiry  work  which  some  of  these  may  undertake  cannot 
be  regarded  ns  a  serious  contribution  to  the  aggregate  of  social  work, 
being  amateur  in  character  and  commonly  misdirected,  since  from  the 
economic  nature  of  the  case  it  is  not  amenable  to  social  direction  and 
control. 

The  sum  of  labour- waste  is  not  complete  without  an  allusion  to 
the  lowest  class  of  **  unemployed  '* — the  able-lKidied  pauper  class. 
There  were  on  January  1  of  this  year,  in  Eogland  and  Wales  alone, 
110,178  able-bodied  adult  paupers.  It  is  true  that  most  of  these, 
regarded  from  the  working  point  of  view,  would  be  found  hopelessly 
ineflicient.  But  a  lull  consideration  of  their  casa  would  show  that 
this  physical,  moral,  industrial  incapacity  is  inseparable  from  the 
disorder  of  a  society  which  has  failed  to  furnish  opportunities  of 
^docating  and  utilisin;:,^  in  the  social  service  the  labour-power  which  in 
«ome  kind  and  degree  attaches  to  every  human  being.  This  able- 
bodied  pauper  class  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  separate  problem,  out  of 
organic  relation  to  geoeral  problems  of  industrial  and  social  order. 
The  forces  which  are  responsible  for  other  forms  of  '*  unemployment " 
are  engaged  in  depositing  and  maintaining  at  the  bottom  of  society 
the  sediment  of  pauperism.  The  able-bodied  pauper  represents  so 
much  potential  labour- power  which  is  wasted  now. 

An  adequate  analysis  of  causes  of  unemployment  is  foreign  to 
the  purpose  of  this  pap?r.  But  in  order  to  realise  in  some  degree 
the  relative  importance  of  the  economic  causes  which  are  directly 
responsible  for  **  unemployment,"  some  deductions  from  our  earlier 
analysis  may  be  of  service.  The  common  notion  of  the  **  philan- 
thropist "  and  the  moralist  who,  wholly  untrained  in  economic  thought, 
thinks  the  only  thorough   treatment  of  this  and  other  problems  of 
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poverty  con&ists  in  the  treatment  of  individaal  character,  need  not 
detain  us  long.  The  fallacy  is  one  necessary  to  all  individualist  views 
of  society.  A  depression  of  the  staple  trade  in  a  town  throws  out  of 
employment  10  per  cent,  of  those  who  are  normally  employed.  The 
charity  organiser  with  his  individual  scrutiny  sets  to  work,  and  a 
dose  investigation  of  each  "  case  "  discloses  in  most  of  this  10  per  cent, 
some  moral  or  economic  defect :  there  is  drink,  laziness,  inefficiency, 
or  some  other  personal  vice  discernible  in,  or  imputed  to,  most  of 
these  "  unemployed.*'  Our  **  thorough  "  investigator,  having,  as  he 
thinks,  found  a  sufficient  reason  why  each  man  should  be  unemployed, 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  *'  unemployment "  is  due  to  individual 
causes.  Such  conclusion  is,  of  course,  wholly  fallacioua  Personal 
causes,  no  doubt,  explain  in  large  measure  who  are  the  individuals 
that  shall  represent  the  10  per  cent.  ''  unemployment,"  but  they  are 
in  no  true  sense  even  contributory  causes  of  the  ''  unemployment." 
When  economic  causes  lower  the  demand  for  labour,  competition  will 
tend  to  squeeze  out  of  employment  those  individuals  who,  for  reasons, 
sometimes  morale  sometimes  industrial,  are  less  valuable  workers  than 
their  fellows.  If  these  individuals  had  not  been  morally  or  industrially 
defective  they  would  have  kept  their  work,  but  necessarily  by  pushing 
out  other  10  per  cent.  Personal  causes  do  not  to  any  appreciable  extent 
cause  unemployment,  but  largely  determine  who  shall  be  unemployed. 
The  individualist-moralist  is  keen  to  detect  the  fallacy  involved  in  sup- 
posing that  poverty  can  be  stopped  by  regarding  it  as  a  number  of  holes 
to  be  filled  up  by  pouring  in  promiscuous  charity.  But  he  does  not  per- 
ceive that  his  analysis  and  treatment  of  ''  unemployment  **  involves  a 
fallacy  closely  analogous  to  that  which  he  has  condemned.  The  moral 
and  industrial  elevation  of  defective  individuals  is,  for  their  individual 
sakes  and  on  general  moral  grounds,  highly  desirable,  but  it  will  have 
no  direct  effect  in  diminishing  unemployment.  Moral  and  technical 
ineflRciency  are  not  the  causes  of  "  unemployment,"  as  may  be  proved 
by  the  fact  that  in  periods  of  good  trade  these  very  individuals  who 
seem  defective  are  for  the  most  part  in  regular  work. 

It  can,  I  think,  be  clearly  shown  that  the  great  mass  of  ''  un- 
employment "  and  "  under-employment "  is  not  due  to  those 
"  minor  "  leakages  which  beloug  to  the  character  of  certain  trades  or 
even  to  the  detailed  changes  of  machinery,  industrial  method,  and 
locale  of  markets,  which  we  saw  were  verm  cavscd  in  the  problem. 
At  certain  periods,  large  sudden  displacements  have,  of  course,  been 
attributable  to  the  substitution  of  machinery  for  hand-labour  or  to 
some  great  political  event  affecting  markets.  If,  however,  we  confine 
ourselves  to  British  trade  in  recent  years  we  cannot  explain  by  these 
means  the  great  fluctuations  of  employment.  These  machinery 
changes  and  specific  trade  movements  are,  of  course,  extremely 
numerous  and   of  continual    occurrence.     For   this   very  reason,  in 
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taking  a  term  of  years  their  inflaence  may  be  discoaated.  The 
amoont  of  '^  nnemployment ''  dae  to  these  causes  mast  be  taken  as  a 
pretty  constant  quantity.  A  glance  at  the  statistics  of  nnemployment 
recorded  daring  the  last  seven  years  will  indicate  the  importance  of 
this  conclusion. 


At  End  of  each  Month.        1837. 
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Now,  if  in  the  skilled  trades  here  represented  we  are  justified  in 
counting  the  minor  ''  leakages  "  and  special  displacements  due  to  in- 
troduction of  new  machinery,  &c.,  as  a  fairly  constant  quantity, 
taking  one  year  with  another,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  that  some 
greater  forces  are  at  work  which  account  for  the  large  bulk  of  the 
unemployment  here  displayed.  In  January,  1890,  the  necessary 
minor  "  leakages ''  and  specific  displacements  were  going  on,  and  yet 
these  only  caused  1*4  unemployment.  If,  then,  we  are  called  upon 
to  explain  why  in  January,  1887,  10*3  men  are  "unemployed,"  we 
must  seek  another  cause  or  causes.  A  further  comparison  of  one 
year  as  a  whole  with  another  will  disclose  the  fact  that  the  force  to 
which  we  must  attribate  the  mass  of  unemployment  is  one  which 
operates  over  wider  periods  than  a  year.  We  are  driven  irresistibly 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  great  tidal  movements  of  trade,  and  n6t 
the  minor  detailed  movements  of  special  trades,  are  the  root-cause  of 
the  evil  we  are  investigating.  No  accumulation  of  minor  short- 
period  causes  will  explain  why^  on  the  average,  throughout  1889  the 
rate  of  **  employment  "  was  only  2*1,  while  in  1887  it  was  8*1,  and  in 
1893,  7-5. 

So  far  as  these  statistics  of  skilled  trades  can  be  taken  as  an  index 
of  general  trade  movements,  we  must  conclude  that  the  great  trade 
depressions  are  the  vital  factor  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  and 
that  no  palliatives  or  cures  will  be  of  much  service  unless  they  serve 
to  mitigate  the  force  of  these  vast  world^movements  in  trade. 
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One  final  statement  belongs  to  an  understanding  of  the  nature  and 
magnitude  of  the  disease.  ^^  Unemployment "  of  labour,  waste  of 
labour-power,  does  not  stand  alone.  At  the  great  periods  of  depres* 
sion,  we  have  not  only  **  unemployed  "  labour,  but  "  unemployed  *' 
capital.  Nor  can  it  be  accounted  a  mal-adjustment  of  capital  and 
labour  as  between  trade  and  trade.  The  special  characteristic  of 
industry  during  a  period  of  trade  depression  is  that,  not  in  this  or 
that  trade,  but  over  the  general  field  of  industry,  there  is  labour- 
power  and  capital  lying  ^'  unemployed."  The  actual  phenomenon  is 
a  general  excess  of  productive  power.  The  waste  of  labour-power 
in  our  modern  communities  is  evidently  but  one  important  aspect  of 
an  even  larger  economic  problem.  This  question  is  one  we  may  well 
allow  to  germinate  in  our  minds.  *'  Why  is  it  that,  with  a  wheat- 
growing  area  so  huge  and  so  productive  that  in  good  years  whole 
crops  are  left  to  rot  in  the  ground,  thousands  of  English  labourers, 
millions  of  Russian  peasants,  cannot  get  enough  bread  to  eat  ?  Why 
is  it  that  with  so  many  cotton- mills  in  Lancashire  that  they  cannot 
all  be  kept  working  for  any  length  of  time  together,  thousands  of 
people  in  Manchester  cannot  get  a  decent  shirt  to  their  backs  ?  Why 
is  it  that,  with  a  growing  glut  of  mines  and  miners,  myriads  of  people 
are  shivering  for  lack  of  coal  ?  "  These  questions  are  not  conceived 
in  a  spirit  of  sensationalism,  but  merely  to  bring  home  the  nature 
of  the  vital  problem  which  is  forced  more  and  more  upon  thinking 
men  and  women :  '*  Has  our  general  standard  of  consumption  risen 
to  a  degree  commensurate  with  the  prodigious  increase  of  productive 
power  brought  about  by  modern  improvements  in  machinery  and 
methods  of  industry^  and  vested  in  modem  forms  of  labour  and 
capital  ? '' 

John  A.  Hobson. 


RELIGION  AND  THE  STATE. 


THEIIE  is  a  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  organisa- 
tion of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  for  the  promotion  of  reli- 
gion. Few,  who  think,  are  content  with  it  as  it  ia ;  fewer  still  are 
agreed  as  to  the  caases  and  grounds  of  the  increasing  discontent ;  and 
fewest  of  allj  see  clearly  what  is  beet  to  be  done  so  tliat  the  highest 
interests  of  real  religion  may  be  advanced,  and  the  abiding  welfare  of 
the  whole  of  the  people  secured,  without  making  the  scales  in  the 
hands  of  Jastice  deflect  from  the  right  line  by  so  much  as  a  hair  a 
breadth. 

It  is  gladly  acknowledged  that  recent  years  have  witnessed  a  mar- 
vellona  revival  in  the  Anglican  Church.  Days  of  **  laxity  and  idle- 
ness "  have  given  place  to  glowing  devotion  and  unresting  zeaU  Her 
**  servants  have  taken  pleasure  in  her  stones^  and  had  pity  upon  her 
dust/'  Good  works  have  been  multiplied  Generous  gifts  have  been 
bestowed.  Good  men  and  women  have  increased,  and  incalculable 
benefits  have  been  conferred  upon  the  people  by  her  scholars  and 
preachers,  missionaries  and  saints.  In  the  long  story  of  our  English 
Church,  HO  years  anrpass  those  of  this  half-century  in  the  ability 
and  brilliance  of  her  leaders,  the  piety  and  single-hearted  consecra- 
tion of  her  saints,  the  ardocr  and  passion  of  her  missionaries,  or  the 
variety  and  abundance  of  her  works. 

Still,  it  is  admitted  by  Churchmen  of  indisputable  loyalty  that  their 
ecclesiastical  machinery  is  sadly  out  of  gear;  that  the  Church 
urgently  needs  many  radical  and  far-reaching  reforms  ;  that  she  has 
mournfully  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  development  of  the  general 
life  of  the  British  people,  and  is  largely  closed*against  the  uprising 
tbrces  and  dominant  ideals  of  the  last  years  of  this  century*  High 
Churchmen  demand  a  freer  hand  and  a  bolder  initiative.    They  assert 
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their  independence  of  political  tribunals,  repudiate  the  right  of  Parlia- 
ment to  touch  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  to  alter  the  definition  of 
a  doctrine,  or  vary  the  reading  of  a  rubrical  direction ;  and,  in  short, 
count  it  a  degradation  that  the  "  Church  "  should  be  controlled  in  her 
most  vital  movements  by  such  a  heterogeneous  and  contradictory  body  as 
that  which  the  people  of  Great  Britain  have  sent  to  act  for  them  at 
Westminster.  On  the  other  hand,  the  *' Evangelicals"  fret  and  chafe  day 
and  night  because  they  cannot  instantly  expel  the  usurping  ^'  clerical- 
ism," that  seems  to  them  to  be  arrogantly  usurping  the  pulpits  and 
using  the  funds  of  what  was  meant  to  be  a  Protestant  organisation, 
in  the  interests  of  a  Romanist  interpretation  of  Christianity.  Nor 
does  this  exhaust  the  signs  of  unrest  and  the  differences  of  thought 
in  the  ^\jiglican  Church.  Following  in  the  wake  of  Arnold  and 
Stanley,  leaders  like  Canons  Fremantle  and  Bamett  and  Dean  Stubbs 
advocate  e;ctensive  parochial  and  legislative  reforms  in  the  Church 
*'  system,"  with  the  purpose  of  making  it  a  more  powerful  ministry 
for  justice  and  goodness,  and  bringing  it  into  harmony  with  demo- 
cratic ideals.  An  elect  few,  amongst  whom  Dr.  Percival,  the  new 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  takes  primary  rank,  are  prepared,  if  not  to 
welcome,  yet  unfearingly  to  allow  the  total  severance  of  the  bond 
which  has  bound  together  for  so  many  centuries  the  Anglican  Church 
and  the  Crown ;  and  every  year  adds  to  the  number  of  Churchmen  in 
England  and  Wales  who  would  rejoice  in  an  Act  of  Separation,  if  only 
the  resources  of  which  the  Church  is  at  present  possessed  were  not  in 
any  way  diminished. 

The  position  of  Nonconformists  is  well  known.  In  the  main,  they 
stand  where  they  did.  Whilst  not  expressing  their  dissatisfaction  in 
the  same  terms  as  their  fathers,  yet  they  cling,  not  with  less,  but 
with  more,  tenacity  to  the  fundamental  principle,  that  any  arrange- 
ment by  which  Parliament  controls  and  administers  the  inward  life 
and  actions  of  societies  of  Christians,  is  contrary  to  the  express  teach- 
ings of  the  Lord  Jesus,  an  invasion  of  His  rights  as  the  sole  Ruler 
and  King  of  His  people,  an  impeachment  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church ;  and  is  historically  proved 
to  be  fraught  with  grave  mischief  to  the  disciples  of  Christ,  to  the 
progress  of  religion,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  at  large.  But, 
what  converts  this  principle  into  an  aggressive  force  of  daily  in- 
creasing strength,  is  the  painful  feeling  that  the  Episcopal  Church  is 
carrying  our  countrymen  towards  Roman  Catholicism  at  an  alarming 
rate;  and  that  unless  some  re-arrangement  is  made  speedily,  the 
expectation  of  Cardinal  Manning  may  be  realised,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  English  Churchy*  and  this  "  imperial  English  race  be  brought  to 
bow  its  neck  to  Rome." 

Outside  organised  Christianity  and  amongst  the  masses  of  the 
people,  there  is  a  deepening  distrust  of  ''  the  Church,''  and  an  increased 
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faith  in  Jesas  Christ  Men  jacTge  **  the  Church  "  by  the  large  in- 
oomea  of  the  archbishops,  and  by  the  action  of  the  Episcopal  bench  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  alliance  of  the  clergy  with  the  parties 
and  causes  of  reaction  ;  and  so  it  comes  to  pass  tliat  the  institntion 
which  of  all  others  ought  to  commend  Christianity  to  the  people,  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  alienation  and  antagonism. 

The  most  ob^^ious  sign  of  discontent  is  in  Parliament*  The  Pro- 
testant Church  of  Ireland  has  been  set  free  fmm  the  control  of  the 
Legislature.  Scotland  asks  for  the  application  of  the  same  principle 
of  religious  equality.  Thirty-one  out  of  the  thirty-four  representa- 
tives of  the  Welsh  people  are  charged  with  the  mandate  to  seek  the 
termination  of  the  connection  between  the  Kpiscopal  Church  in  Wales 
and  the  British  Parliament.  This  is  the  problem  of  the  immediate 
future*  The  House  of  Commons  is  engaged  upon  it  now.  But  this 
is  only  one  of  many  indications  that  the  whole  question  of  the  organi- 
sation of  \he  Htate  for  the  promotion  of  religion  is  entering  upon 
-another,  and  probably  its  final,  pha^e. 


IL 

For  new  factors  of  special  significance  have  found  their  way  into  this 
problem  within  the  last  forty  years,  and  no  solution  of  it  can  be  given 
with  even  approximate  accuracy  and  fulness  without  reckoning  with 
these  changed  conditions.  New  conceptions — (1)  of  the  State,  (2)  of 
religion,  (8)  of  Christianity,  (4)  of  Christian  churches  and  of  their 
relation  to  one  another — have  come  into  play^  and  are  actually  re-making 
onr  world-  Ideas  are  the  builders  of  States.  They  make  and  re-make 
institutions.  The  possession  of  a  fixed  territory,  the  enjoyment  of  a 
common  speech  and  a  common  heritage  of  tradition,  are  forces  of 
special  cohesiveness  in  the  life  of  a  people ;  bnt  ideas  are  the  soul  of 
nations.  Armies  and  navies,  buildings  and  industries,  laws  and 
magistracies  are  forms  in  which  the  manifold  life  of  a  community 
embodies  itself ;  but  the  highest  ideals  cherished  by  the  community 
are  the  mightiest  agents  in  its  progress.  They  form  the  atmosphere 
the  people  breathe^  and  by  which  they  live.  They  create  what  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour  calls  an  authoritative  *'  psychological  climate,"  He 
-says  :  **  The  power  of  authority  is  never  more  subtle  and  effective  than 
when  it  produces  a  psychological  *  atmosphere '  or  *  climate  '  favour- 
nble  to  the  life  of  certain  modes  of  belief,  unfavourable  and  even  fatal 
to  the  life  of  others.  Such  climates  may  be  widely  dilfased  or  the 
reverse-  Their  range  may  cover  a  generation,  an  epoch,  a  whole 
civilisation,  or  it  may  be  narrowed  down  to  a  sect,  a  family,  even  an 
individual."  Accordingly,  it  was  tbe  ideas  of  life  and  religion  which 
fonnd  their  most  brilliant  and  powerful  expression  in  the  writings  of 
Kra&mos  and  the  deeds  of  Luther^  that  initialed  the  lieformation,  still 
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to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  froitfal .  epochs  in  the  life  of  man. 
In  like  manner,  the  coDceptions  of  Ood  and  the  Gk)spel,  of  Christianity 
and  Churches,  of  government  and  society,  carried  by  the  men  of  the 
Mayflmver^  were  the  moulds  in  which  were  fashioned  the  life  and 
institutions  of  the  United  States.  So  the  best  hope  for  the  France  of 
to-day,  is  in  the  recent  but  undeniable  ascent  to  power  of  the  ethical 
ideas  of  duty,  of  the  supremacy  of  conscience,  and  of  the  right  of  the 
spiritual  to  reign  over  the  material.  Therefore,  it  is  not  possible  for 
us  to  ignore  the  new  thoughts  of  men  concerning  the  Stat«  and 
religion,  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  Churches,  which  are  now  work- 
ing, if  invisibly  yet  extensively  and  with  surprising  energy,  through 
and  upon  the  people  of  this  land. 

The  times  are  changed  because  the  moving  forces  are  changed. 
We  no  longer  regard  the  State  as  a  mere  Parliamentary  machine, 
worked  by  opposing  parties,  and  *'  able,''  as  we  often  say,  *'  to  take 
care  of  itself.''  It  is  an  organic  unity,  with  a  character  of  its  own, 
with  qualities  that  are  more  than  the  total  of  the  qualities  of  the 
individuals  composing  it,  and  with  duties  and  responsibilities  springing 
out  of  those  qualities.  As  Lotze  says,  the  State  is  "  a  union  of 
living  persons  for  mutual  protection  and  the  furtherance  of  well- 
being  ;  .  •  .  .  but  as  feeling  itself  to  be  more  than  the  sum  of  those 
living  persons."  The  State  is  not  one  thing,  or  many  things,  apart  from 
the  people.  It  is  the  people.  Like  the  home,  or  the  village,  or  the 
city,  it  is  one  of  the  organs  by  which  the  individual  realises  himself, 
attains  his  full  development  as  a  man,  and  at  the  same  time  aids  the 
whole  organism,  inclusive  of  home  and  village  and  city,  in  reaching 
its  appointed  goal;  and  its  real  greatness  is  not  simply  in  the 
splendid  qualities  of  its  individual  citizens,  but  also,  and  chiefly,  in 
its  capacity  as  a  whole  for  unselfish  effort ;  its  enthusiasm  for  justice, 
for  ordered  liberty  and  progress,  and  its  impartial  devotion  to  the 
public  good.  The  old  individualism  "  goes  to  its  long  home,  and  th& 
mourners  go  about  the  streets  " ;  but  in  its  place  there  has  come,  as 
one  of  the  re-incarnations  of  the  best  thought  of  Greece,  a  conception 
of  the  State,  in  which  the  strong  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak  ; 
the  wise,  as  Browning  says,  '^  lend  their  minds  out "  for  the  guidance 
of  the  erring ;  the  good  seek  and  save  those  who  are  lost ;  and  the 
spiritual,  intellectual,  and  commercial  wealth  of  all  is  the  property  of 
all,  and  ''  distribution  is  made  to  each  according  as  any  one  has  need.''* 

Concurrently  with  this  renovation  of  the  conception  of  the  State^ 

*  **  To  the  common  consciousness  of  Greece,  the  State  or  the  City  was  not  an 
organisation,  but  an  organism  ;  no  lifeless  machine  of  government,  no  alien  force  im- 
posing itself  upon  the  citizen,  but  a  liviog  whole,  which  took  up  into  itself  all  individual 
wills  :  not  impeding  spontaneous 'energies  or  crushing  individual  nowth,  but  enriching 
and  completing  the  individualities  which  it  embraced.  It  was  the  individual  on  his 
ideal  side ;  his  true  and  spiritual  self  ;  the  glorified  expression  and  embodiment  of  his 
nobtefit  aims  and  faculties ;  the  higher  unity  in  which  he  merged  his  separate  or  selfish 
■rif ;  the  enduring  substance  which  outliTed  his  transient  existence.    From  it  were- 
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there  is  growing  up  anioDgst  us  a  fresh  interpretation  of  religion,  a 
new  answer  to  the  inquiry,  '*  What  is  religion?"  I  do  not  say  the 
answer  is  adequate  for  all  pnrpoees,  or  by  any  means  faultless  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  philosophical  theologian  or  of  the  devoted 
ecclesiastic :  I  only  indicate  its  presence  as  one  of  the  formative 
forces  of  British  life,  working  with  wonderful  energy,  acting  as  a 
solvent  on  much  of  our  intellectual  inheritance,  and  makiog  room 
for  fresh  applications  of  religion  to  the  life  of  the  people*  For  while 
it  is  not  doubted,  that  religion  is  the  basis  of  morality,  and  an  indis- 
pensable instrument  for  the  regulation  of  conduct  and  tbe  building  op 
of  character,  yet  it  is  maintained  that  ecclesiasticism  is  not  of  the 
essence  of  religion,  nor  is  sacerdotalism,  nor  dogmatism,  nor  intellec- 
taal  orthodoxy,  nor  even  ritual  observance.  Religion  is  not  a  matter 
of  rules  and  forms,  but  of  spirit  and  iruth ;  not  of  the  terminology 
of  doctrines  and  the  accuracy  of  symbols,  but  of  habits  of  mind 
towards  justice,  towards  men,  aud  towards  God.  But  though  the 
religion  of  the  new  era  has  no  deinite  creed,  it  is  more  than  a 
vague  theism.  It  is  Christian^  and  holds  truth  as  "truth  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.'  It  is  Biblical,  and  welcomes  the  Scriptures  as 
**  profitable  for  teaching,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction, 
which  is  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  complete, 
furnished  completely  unto  every  good  work/'  Its  chief  note  is 
service :  the  effort  to  do  good  to  others,  *'  loosing  the  bonds  of 
wickedness,  undoing  the  bands  of  the  yoke,  letting  the  oppressed  go 
free,**  and  "  proclaiming  the  acceptable  jear  of  the  Lord.'  As  the 
new  light  in  which  the  State  is  seen  recalls  the  radiant  thought  of 
Greece,  so  this  dominance  of  what  Dean  Stanley  calls  **  Common 
Christianity  **  in  the  thought  of  England  about  religion,  is  the  re- 
birth of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  in  Uis 
description  of  the  judgment  of  the  nations  according  to  their  treat- 
ment of  the  hungry,  the  sick,  and  the  criminal,  in  ilatthew  xxv.,  and 
in  His  uniform  emphasis  upon  conduct  as  the  one  infallible  test  of  the 
religious  man.  **  Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  our  God  and 
Father  is  this,  to  visit  tlie  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction, 
and  to  keep  him^self  unspotted  from  the  world.*' 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  acceptance  of  this  change  of  thought 
has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  re-discovery,  in  these  later  days^  of 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  "  the  Kingdom  of  God,"  and  of  the 
relation  which  that  kingdom  bears  to  Christian  societies  or  churches. 
It  has  been  like  a  new  revelation   to  many  minds  to  see  that  the 


dp.rivetl  and  back  into  It  tiowcd  all  the  curr^nti  o!  iticfividuuL  lift*.  'The  Man  verrut 
Uii*  Stuie  '  wa»  a  phra»»e  unknown  ;  the  ilan  was  complete  in  the  State  ;  apart  from  it 
hf»  wst-*  not  only  incomplete— ho  had  no  rational  existence.  Only  through  the  social 
ttrfSifLtiHm  could  each  part,  by  adaptation  to  the  other:*,  develnp  it«  Inherent  powor:^. 
To  tho  Oreekit,  Society  and  the  State  were  one  and  indi  viable  — ^Skmnc  Atped*  of  th4 
6V«dl  GeititUt  by  Professor  Batcher,  LL.D.,  pp.  51,  52, 
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*'  KiDgdom  of  Heayen,"  "  the  Kingdom  of  God  "  fills  wide  areas  in 
the  reported  sayings  of  Christ ;  whilst  His  utterances  concerning  the 
"Chnrch^and  the  '^Chnrches"  are  almost  undiscoverable.  So  far 
as  terms  go,  the  words  ''  Kingdom  of  Grod "  and  ^'  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  "  occar  over  a  hundred  times  in  the  Grospels ;  whilst  the  word 
translated  '<  Church "  is  only  found  thrice.  In  fact,  the  burden  of 
Christ's  teaching  was  not  about  **  Churches "  or  the  **  Church,"  but 
about  the  rule  of  the  Father  in  and  over  the  life  of  man ;  the  benign 
sway  of  heavenly  dispositions,  of  meekness  and  gentleness,  of 
humility  and  self-sacrifice,  of  righteousness  and  love.  For  centuries 
men  had  forgotten  that  this  was  the  sign  of  His  teaching,  the  mark 
of  His  mind,  and  had  failed  to  see  that  the  Church  is  only  one  of  the 
organs — even  if  it  be  the  most  important,  still  only  one — for  bringing 
our  whole  human  life  under  the  redeeming  rule  of  the  Father ;  and 
they  had  become  vain^  sectarian,  intolerant,  uncharitable,  and  blind  to 
the  divinity  of  the  State,  to  the  service  of  the  .laws,  of  the  Press,  of 
civic  activity  in  establishing  the  rule  of  God ;  and  were  unaware  of 
the  real  unity  which  binds  Christian  men  together,  independently  of 
their  ecclesiastical  organisations  and  theological  speculations. 

But  a  new  day  has  dawned.  New  light  shines  on  the  life  of  man 
and  of  the  Churches,  and  in  it  the  "  secular"  is  seen  to  be  not  in 
''  things  "  but  in  souls,  in  low  aims  and  selfish  motives  and  unworthy 
ideals ;  the  disunion  of  Christians  is  held  to  be  a  discredit,  and  disagree- 
ment a  sign  of  defective  vision  or  of  self-seeking.  Hence  *'a  move- 
ment for  the  reunion  of  Christendom  "  proceeds  in  one  direction,  and 
the  "  federation  of  the  Churches  "  is  taking  place  in  another.  The 
rift  in  the  lute  of  the  Churches  mars  the  music,  and  by-and-by  will 
make  it  mute;  it  must  therefore  be  repaired.  The  rents  in  th& 
attire  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  diminish  her  charms.  They  are  the 
signs  of  our  imperfection,  and  though  inevitable  in  the  past,  they  are 
not  eternal.  The  kingdom  is  more  than  any  Church,  as  Christianity 
is  more  than  any  one  of  its  symbols,  and  the  State  more  than  all  its- 
machines.  The  religion  of  the  British  people  is  not  their  formal 
definition  of  God,  or  their  theories  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  It  i& 
not  the  Presbyterianism  of  the  Scotch,  nor  the  Calvinistic  Methodism 
of  the  Welsh,  nor  the  Episcopalianism  of  the  Anglican,  nor  the  Inde- 
pendency of  the  Congregationalist :  it  is  the  spirit  that  '*  does  justly, 
loves  mercy,  and  walks  humbly  with  God,"  and  subordinates  the 
possessions,  privileges,  and  powers  of  each  member  of  the  State  ta 
the  furtherance  of  the  welfare  of  all. 


Hence,  the  precipe  character  of  the  change  that  is  taking  place  in 
the  thoughts  of  men  about  Rel'gioQ  and  the  State,  is  not  that  th» 
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state  18  loBing  its  character  as  intrmsically  a  religioas  organism  •  but 
that  it  is  reconstnictiog,  muUipljing»  and  perfecting  the  various 
instmmeDts  throngh  which  the  religioos  forces  of  the  nation  may 
co-operate  in  the  most  effective  manner  for  the  intellectual  and 
spiritnal  education  of  the  whole  of  the  people. 

The  State  is  essentially  a  spiritual  organism.  It  is  a  soul  and  has 
a  body,  and  like  the  individual  man  it  ''  does  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
bat  by  every  word" — not  the  Biblical  word  only — bat  **  every  word 
that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God/'  It  does  not  exist 
primarily  for  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  the  satisfac- 
tion of  material  wants,  the  creation  of  capital  or  the  organisation  of 
labour,  the  construction  of  cities  or  the  building  of  empires  ;  but  for 
the  aake  of  what  Aristotle  calls  "a  good  and  noble  life/'  As  the 
human  unit  cannot  live  without  '^  bread/'  so  the  State  must  exercise 
itself  in  industry,  commerce,  the  framing  of  laws  of  exchange,  the 
ordering  of  the  conditions  of  material  well-being ;  but  the  end  of 
ends,  is  to  give  the  citizen  the  best  intellectnal  and  moral  culture  of 
which  he  is  capable — to  make  the  best  man.  From  first  to  last,  and 
through  all  the  complexity  and  variety  of  its  detailed  movements,  the 
State  is  Cvoncerned  with  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  element  in  man, 
with  happiness  of  being  and  nobleness  of  doing.  It  exists  to  produce 
justice  ;  to  make  this  a  just  world ;  for  though,  as  Raskin  admits » 
**  absolute  justice  may  be  unattainable,  yet  as  much  justice  as  we 
need  for  all  practical  nse  is  attainable  by  all  those  who  make  it  their 
aim/'  It  exists  to  establish  and  protect  the  liberty  of  the  individual, 
the  peace  of  the  family,  the  unity  and  brotherhood  of  all ;  to  *'  make 
it  easy  to  do  right  and  difficult  to  do  wrong/'  to  withdraw  facilities 
for  vice,  to  impose  salutary  restrictions  on  lust  and  greed,  to  lessen 
tbe  nnmber  and  weaken  the  force  of  temptations  to  evil,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  material  prosperity  so  as  to  set  the  man  free  for  the 
higher  struggles  of  intellect  and  heart,  to  reinforce  the  weak  against 
the  strong,  to  create  and  foster  a  pa^ision  for  righteousness  and 
goodness  and  humanity.  All  its  work  must  be  educational,  since,  in 
the  language  of  Lotze,  the  true  State  '*  holds  itself  obliged  to  main- 
tain a  definite  form  of  spiritual  culture/'  for  its  life  depends  upon 
very  many  co-operating  factors,  and  "  self-surrender  to  a  spiritual 
ideal"  cannot  be  the  least*  bat  is  the  most  impottant.  The  State  is 
thus  a  teacher,  a  sovereign  educator,  a  guide  to  life,  including 
therein  all  its  powers  of  love  and  joy,  of  admiration  and  service. 
Speaking  of  the  United  States,  Professor  Seeley  says  :  *^  I  always 
hold  that  religion  is  the  great  State-building  principle;  these  colonists 
could  create  a  new  State  because  they  were  already  a  Chnrchp  since 
the  Church — so  at  least  I  hold— is  the  soul  of  the  State;  where  there 
18  a  Church  a  State  grows  up  in  time  ;  but  if  you  find  a  State  which 
is  not  also  in  sopie  sense  a  Church,  yon  find  a  State  which  is  not  long 
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for  this  world."  Hence  the  ideal  State  is  always  proceeding  towards 
the  goal  described  by  Burke  as  ''  a  partnership  in  all  science,  in  all 
art,  in  every  virtue,  and  in  all  perfection." 


IV. 

The  history  of  religion  is  accordingly^  the  history  of  States,  and 
the  story  of  the  Churches  is  inseparably  interwoven  witli  the  annals 
of  the  nations.  Israel  is  not  alone  in  the  theocratic  basis  of  its  oolleo- 
tive  life.     The  early  Romans  were  a  moral  and  practical  people : 

"  They  were  called,"  says  Froude,  "  a  nation  of  kings — kings  over  their 

own  appetites,  passions,  and  inclinations They  had  a  unique  religious 

peculiarity,  to  which  no  race  of  men  has  produced  anything  like.  They 
did  not  embody  the  elemental  forces  in  personal  forms ;  they  did  not  fashion 
a  theology  out  of  the  movements  of  the  sun  and  stars  or  the  changes  of  the 
seasons.  Traces  may  be  found  among  them  of  cosmic  traditions  and  super- 
stitions which  were  common  to  all  the  world ;  but  they  added  of  their  owu 
this  especial  feature — that  they  built  temples  and  ofi'ered  sacrifices  to  the 
highest  human  excellences,  to  *  valour,'  to  *  truth,*  to  *  good  faith,'  to 
*  modesty,'  to  *  charity,'  to  *  concord.'  In  these  qualities  lay  all  that  raised 
man  above  the  animals  with  which  be  had  so  much  in  common.  In  them, 
therefore,  were  to  be  found  the  link  which  connected  him  with  the  Divine 
Nature,  and  moral  qualities  were  regarded  as  Divine  influences,  which  gave 
his  life  its  meaning  and  its  worth.  The  *  virtues '  were  elevated  into  beings 
to  whom  disobedience  could  be  punished  as  a  crime,  and  the  superstitious 
fears  which  run  so  often  into  mischievous  idolatries  were  enlisted  witli 
conscience  in  the  direct  service  of  right  action."  * 

Indeed,  to  the  ancient  world  it  was  unthinkable  that  the  State  was 
'*  profane."  The  distinction  between  Religion  and  Che  State,  as  it 
obtains  in  many  quarters  to-day,  would  have  been  wholly  unintelligible 
to  the  Greeks.  Delphi  was  a  spiritual  centre  for  Greece,  and  in  its 
best  days  its  influence  was  dominant  in  laws  and  customs,  in  manners 
and  in  discipline.  So  religion,  in  some  form  or  other,  has  always 
been  an  integral,  not  an  accidental,  part  of  our  British  State.  It  has 
varied  in  its  contents,  in  the  mode  of  its  ministry,  in  the  measure  of  its 
influence,  and  in  its  ethical  qualities  and  applications ;  but  it  has  been 
the  secret  of  the  stability  and  the  source  of  the  progress  of  the 
people.  The  Church  of  the  English  baa  been  the  Church  of  the 
king,  as  the  recognised  head  of  the  State ;  and  the  dogma  that  sprang 
into  form  among  the  German  States  in  the  days  of  Martin  Luther, 
''  whoever  rules  in  the  State  has  the  say  in  religion/'  has  been  the 
generally  received  rule.  The  Church  has  not  been  a  part  of  the 
State,  but  one  with  it;  the  king  being  the  ruler  of  all  his  subjects 
in  all  their  interests,  religious  not  less  than  industrial  or  political ; 
oflicials  differing  of  necessity ;  a  bishop  here  and  a  judge  there,  at  this 

♦  "  Caesar :  a  Sketch."    By  Professo.*  James  A.  Fronde,    Pp.  9,  10. 
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post  a  cleric,  at  that  a  layman ;  but  all  officials  of  the  kLog,  deriving 
their  authority  from  him,  carrying  oat  his  will  according  to  the  law, 
and  treating  refosala  to  obey,  whether  in  matters  religioaa,  or  indus- 
trial, or  social,  as  ofTences  against  the  king.  The  nuity  was  complete. 
Solidarity  marked  the  life  of  the  nation.  The  Church  and  State 
were  conterminous ;  they  had  the  same  centre  and  the  same  circum- 
ference. The  great  Act  of  Supremacy,  passed  in  1535,  registered 
the  convictions  and  beliefs  of  the  time  in  the  declaration  that  the 
sovereign  was  rightly  the  only  supreme  head  on  earth  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Tlie  Pope  was  excluded  ;  his  jurisdiction  was  resented 
then,  as  it  had  often  been  before,  as  an  io tolerable  usurpation.  The 
crown  of  England  was  under  subjection  to  no  one  but  to  God  alone. 

But  that  crown  was  the  symbol  of  England's  united  life,  and  the 
king  who  wore  it  was  himself  *'  under  God  and  the  law,"  that  ia  to 
say,  under  the  control  of  the  English  people,  through  their  customs, 
traditions;  and  legislation  ;  so  that  when  Henry  Piantaganet  issued  a 
a  code  of  laws  by  his  sole  authority,  and  without  any  appeal  to  the 
sanction  of  binding  and  immutable  custom,  he  was  long  and 
strenuously  resisted  ;  in  the  same  way  as  when  ecclesiastics,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  priests  at  Delphi,  were  consumed  by  avarice  of 
power,  both  king  and  people  set  themselves  to  resist  their  unwarrantable 
claims.  Amid  the  clash  of  interests,  the  strife  of  parties,  the  battles 
for  merely  selfish  aims,  there  has  been  a  central  ethical  principle  of 
union,  indisputably  advancing  to  victory,  and  making  the  religion  of 
the  British  State  more  potent  and  all  pervasive  to-day  than  at  any 
former  date  in  our  history. 

Of    course,  the   modes    and    organs    of    religious    ministry    have 

changed ;  and  never  more  rapidly  or  radically  tban  in  recent  years, 

J^owell  says : 

"  New  times  demand  new  measured  and  aew  men ; 
The  world  Hdvanc&<;,  and  in  time  outgrow* 
The  liiws  that  in  our  fathers'  day  wore  l>e€t ; 
And,  doubtlcHM^  after  us,  some  purer  scheme 
Will  be  shaped  out  by  wiser  men  than  we. 
Made  wiser  by  the  steady  growth  of  troth/' 

*•  New  measures  **  have  come,  and  •*  new  men/*  There  has  been  a 
**  steady  growth  "  in  national  and  civic  ministry.  It  is  the  marvel 
these  later  years,  and  one  of  the  most  cogent  witnesses  to  the 
aergy  and  purity  of  the  religious  spirit.  The  unfortunate  and  sick 
poor  have  good  news  carried  to  them  ;  they  are  studied  with 
genuine  sympathy,  classified  with  scientific  exactness,  and  the 
causes  of  their  poverty  are  traced  out.  The  impulses  of  piety  derive 
force  from  the  conviction  of  justice.  It  is  felt  that  the  poor  are 
wronged  by  the  mechanical  and  legal  conditions  of  society  ;  that 
their  lives  are  darkened  and  their  limbs  fettered  through  the  faults 
and  defects  of  the  State,  and  not  solely  by  their  own  folly ;  and  there- 
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fore,  as  a  matter  of  simple  righteonsness  we  are  trying  to  provide  for 
them  a  fair  and  legitimate  share  of  provisions  at  the  table  of  life. 
The  insane  have  found  a  home  and  friends.  The  blind,  the  deaf 
and  dumb  are  being  trained  in  the  art  of  compensating  for  the 
absence  of  senses  by  the  fuller  use  of  those  they  possess.  Justice 
has  visited  the  toiler,  relieved  him'  of  many  of  his  burdens,  readjusted 
others,  and  given  him  interests  beyond  those  of  the  machine  he 
directs.  '*  The  schoolmaster  is  abroad,"  quickening  and  nourishing 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  country.  ''  The  happiness,  and  joy,  and 
admiration  of  life"  have  been  increased  by  the  purification  of 
*'  amusements,"  the  multiplication  of  facilities  for  healthy  recreation, 
and  the  opening  of  the  treasures  of  art  and  literature  and  science  to 
the  whole  of  the  country. 

The  ethical  and  religious  distance  we  have  travelled  in  this  half- 
century  is  incalculable.  Even  the  old  liberalism  is  gone  or  is  going. 
*'  Manchesterthum  "  is  no  more.  Nobody  speaks  of  the  alliance  of 
Religion  and  the  State  as  *'  an  unnatural  monster."  It  is  no  longer 
imagined  that  laissez-faire  is  the  last  word  in  political  economy. 
*'  Personal  liberty  "  is  not  so  securely  entrenched  against  the  invading^ 
State  as  when  the  Factory  Acts  were  introduced.  Trade  is  not  so 
free  to  roam  over  the  wilds  of  injustice  and  selfishness  as  in  the  day& 
when  "^Free  Trade"  was  a  "fair-seeming  name,''  containing  the  final 
message  of  the  students  of  the  science  of  wealth  to  the  toilers  of 
the  world.  The  middle  classes,  together  with  the  aristocratic 
classes,  are  coming  down  from  their  seats,  and  those  of  low  degree 
are  being  exalted,  so  that  we  may  be  one  people  and  one  brother- 
hood. The  State  is  seeking  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness,  as  though  assured  that,  according  to  the  divine  order, 
**  other  things''  must  follow. 

Constructive  statesmanship  has  done  wonders  in  spite  of  the  massed 
opposition  of  all  the  vested  interests  and  grasping  monopolists.  The 
Irish  Church  Act,  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  the  Acts  for  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  and  the  promotion  of  purity  of  voting, 
the  Acts  relating  to  the  union  of  labour  and  the  promotion  of 
co-operative  industry,  the  Acts  lifting  the  bar  of  religious  creeds 
from  the  entrance  to  our  national  universities;  the  Acts  for  free 
libraries ;  the  Acts  creative  of  the  London  County  Council  and  of 
District  and  Parish  Councils,  are  essentially  acts  of  religion  ;  for  they 
are  acts  of  justice,  of  equality  before  the  law,  of  help  for  man  as  man,, 
for  the  culture  of  the  intellectual  and  ethical  life  of  the  people,  and 
creative  of  machinery  for  the  accomplishment  of  *'  Church  "  work  on 
a  really  national  scale  ;  yea,  of  that  very  Church  work  which  the 
Church  of  the  English  in  former  centuries  regarded  as  its  own  dis- 
tinctive province.  They  are  additions  made  in  the  interests  of  the 
State  for  the  promotion  of  religion. 
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Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  a  lofty  reli- 
gious idea],  a  genuinely  religions  spirit*  The  difTerence  of  idea  and 
ideah  of  policy  and  of  spirit,  between  the  England  of.  say,  1825  and 
181)5,  ia  fandamentab  It  goes  sheer  down  to  the  roots  of  human 
well-being.  It  is  the  difference  between  plutocratic  BelGshness  and 
democratic  altraism  in  the  administration  of  our  national  life  ;  between 
a  nation  fashioned  on  the  lines  of  a  peddling  and  mischieyons 
parochialism,  and  one  based  on  unity,  justice,  and  brotherhood  ;  between 
a  treatment  of  labour  that  makes  mainly  for  the  gains  of  a  few.  and 
one  that  yields  a  jnst  advrantage  to  the  toilers  as  well  as  to  the  natiou 
as  a  whole;  between  a  sordid,  squalid,  insanitary  hovel  and  a  healthy, 
wholesome  human  dwelling;  between  amusements  that  are  death- 
traps provided  at  the  biddiug  of  remorseless  greed,  and  amusements 
that  do  not  degrade  as  they  please  and  corrupt  as  they  charm  ;  between 
indifference  to  the  lot  of  the  weak,  the  poor,  the  unfortunate,  and  the 
fiuflering,  and  a  wise  and  humane  consideration  for  the  least  fortunate 
citizens  of  the  commonwealth  ;  between  an  expensive  neglect  of  the 
ignorant  and  the  young,  and  an  effective  and  truly  national  system 
of  education.  Dr.  Arnold's  idea!  for  the  English  Church  has  been 
accepted  and  adopted  as  the  working  ideal  of  the  British  iState,  with 
the  result  described  by  Dean  Stubbs:  *' In  theory  Church  and  State 
were  inttmded  to  grow  together,  but  in  practice  the  State  has  out- 
grown the  Church,  and  left  it  as  it  were  centuries  behind";  or,  adapt- 
ing the  figurative  language  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Peterborough :  **  We 
of  the  Church  are  trying  to  hold  the  strong  fermented  wine  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  the  bottles  of  the  sixt^^enth  ; "  but  the  wine 
is  too  valuable  to  be  lost,  and  therefore  the  State  has  provided  other 
"  bottles "  by  which  the  good  wine  of  religion  may  **  make  glad  the 
heart  of  man/'* 


Nor  is  this  alh  Simultaneously  with  the  advent  of  these  new 
creations,  Episcopaliana  themselves  have  recognised  a  gradual  detach- 
ment of  the  Anglican  Church  from  the  life  of  the  people,  aLd 
admitted  in  many  ways  that  the  province  of  the  Church  has  under- 
gone such  a  shrinkage  that  it  can  no  longer  claim  in  fact  or  right  to 
be  the  sole  organ  through  which  *'  the  kingdom  of  God,*'  the  rule  of 
the  Eternal  is  brought  to  the  heart  and  conscience  of  man,  and  by 
which  the  State  is  enabled  to  promote  the  intellectual  and  moral 
well-being  of  its  citizens.  As  a  matter  of  national  consciousness  the 
Church  ia   already  separated   from   the    State.      A  great   eflbrt   is 

•  Lord  nafnn  compl.^lned  286  years  ago:  "  Why  should  I  he  civil  State  be  purged  ftad 
if  1  and  wholesome  hiww  nuuic  every  three  yeirs  in  ParliJimeiit  asseitibl^d. 

P<i  <  s  ju  fjifit  as  time  breedeth  mischief;  and  contniriwi^e  the  eccle«iai»- 

thai  htate  !?tjii  conttooe  upon  the  dw»gs  of  time,  and  receive  no  altemtion  these  forty 

fi%'v  retire  or  more  ?  " 
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required  to  think  of  State  and  Church  as  one;  so  far  have  we 
travelled  from  the  conditions  and  from  the  mental  habits  of  oar 
ancestors.  Churchmen  in  their  acts  and  speech  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  they  do  not  themselves  so  think.  Canon  Barnett  tells  us 
"  the  nation  has  become  separate  from  the  Church,  not  by  any  law 
express  or  implied,  but  by  the  assumption  of  the  clerical  party.' 
Representing  that  clerical  party,  Canon  Knos  Little  speaks  of  the 
Church  as  though  her  beliefs  and  ritual,  her  government  and  funds, 
her  life  and  ideals  held  the  same  relation  to  the  State  as  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  England,  the  body  of  Friends,  or  the  Salvation 
Army,  excepting  that  the  State  confers  a  certain  dignity  on  the 
institution  by  its  recognition,  and  contributes  valuable,  if  not 
necessary,  funds  out  of  its  resources.  Quite  recently  in  the  House 
of  Laymen,  Lord  Selbome  said  "  he  should  oppose  tooth  and  nail "  a 
proposition  by  which  any  parishioners  should  have  any  influence  in 
the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church  unless  they  were  declared 
Churchmen  who  believed  its  belief,  accepted  its  ritual,  and  obeyed  its 
laws.  In  the  educational  controversy  now  proceeding  through  the 
country,  the  plea  for  funds  from  the  rates  or  from  the  Imperial 
exchequer  is  mostly  presented  in  an  exclusively  denominational 
spirit  and  with  an  avowed  denominational  purpose.  In  short,  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State  is  already  accomplished  in  the 
habitual  thought  of  the  people  concerning  Anglicanism,  and  men 
behave  as  though  the  formal  deed  of  separation  were  already  drawn 
and  waiting  for  the  signatures  of  the  respective  parties  thereto. 

And,  indeed,  would  it  not  be  surprising  if  it  were  not  so?  Assuredly. 
But  that  is  not  all.  A  further  question  must  be  faced.  Is  it 
not  the  duty  of  the  State,  in  presence  of  these  altered  conditions  of 
service,  to  rearrange  the  Anglican  department  of  its  religious  work, 
and  alter  the  terms  of  the  application  of  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
the  people,  through  their  representatives,  for  religious  purposes,  so  as 
to  aid  the  new  corporations,  councils,  and  boards  which  are  now 
administering  its  religious  life.     Does  not  justice  require  this  ? 

No  doubt  we  are  bound  to  respect  the  acts  of  the  State,  and  the 
State  is  bound  to  respect  its  own  acts,  with  regard  to  property,  and 
not  to  suffer  any  tampering  with  the  sacredness  of  property.  But,  as 
Canon  Moberly  tells  us — (1)  **  No  right  of  private  property  is  abso- 
lute ; "  (2)  '*  Corporations  like  the  Church  of  England  have  no 
absolute  rights ; "  and  (3)  length  of  tenure  is  not  of  itself  a  sufficient 
justification  of  the  continuous  hold  of  property  unless  "  there  is  a 
continuity  into  modern  times  of  such  ancient  conditions  as  justified 
the  original  appropriation.''  A  rearrangement  of  some  of  these 
funds  is  not  immoral  per  se.  Such  rearrangement  must  not  be 
arbitrary,  or  capricious,  or  violent,  or  unfair  to  those  at  present  in 
possession;  but  it  may  be  unjust  in  the  State  not  to  make  it.     For 
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the  whole  nation   is  responsible  for  secaring  the  righteous  and  full 
use  of  all  its  wealth  in  the  service  of  its  members. 

Now  what  are  the  facts?  Take  the  "  tithes"  as  an  example.  It 
is  not  denied  that  thej  were  given  for  the  poor  as  well  as  for  the 
clergy,  for  hospitable  niipistry  to  strangers  as  well  as  for  worship  ; 
not  less  for  broad  and  comprehensive  human  purposes  than  for 
the  t-eachiDg  of  a  belief  and  the  ottdring  of  public  worship,  Tithes 
ai-e  not  derived  from  ecclesiastical  sources,  but  from  the  State,  and 
were  expressly  intended,  according  to  the  *' Apostolical  Constitutions'' 
(Bo<:tk  vii.  c,  30),  for  **the  orphan  and  the  widow,  the  poor  and  the 
stranger."  * 

At  least,  then»  so  far  as  the  original  pitrjyose  and  destination  of 
tithes  are  involved,  it  would  be  no  "robbery  of  God/'  no  "  diversion 
of  sacred  gifts  *'  to  **  secular  uses/'  if  they  were  made  contributory  to 
the  education  of  the  young,  the  care  of  the  needy,  the  recovery  of  the 
.criminal,  and  similar  forms  of  practical  religion.  That  is  expressly  in 
'harmony  with  the  primary  aim.  It  is  part  of  the  work  of  the 
**  Church/'  It  is  **  sacred/'  for  God  is  served  in  His  poor,  in  the 
weak  and  suffering,  and  in  the  children,  whose  angels  behold  His  face 
in  heaven.      It  is  exactly  according  to  the  ^*  mind  of  Christ/^ 

But  does  this  apply  to  what  is  called,  speaking  on  separatist  prin- 
ciples, the  whole  of  the  ^'endowments''  of  the  Anglican  Church? 
The  keen  sense  and  jast  discrimination  of  Bishop  Bntler  led  him  to 
answer  a  question  of  this  kind  addressed  to  him  by  a  lady  of  rank  in 
th#>  following  word^ : 

*'  I  woidd  not  carry  you,  madame,  into  abstruse  speculations,  but  think  it 

might  be  clearly  bhown  that  no  one  can  havo  a  ri^ht  of  perpetuity  in  any 

elands  except  it  be  given  by  God,  as  the  land   of  Canaan  was  to  Abraham. 

iThei^e  is  no  other  lueans  by  which  ftuch  a  property  or  right  can  be  acquired, 

and  plain  absurdities  would  follow  from  the  supposition  of  it.     The  persons^ 

•  "The  Growth  of  Cburch  Institutions/'  by  Dr.  Hatch,  p-  102.  '* Tithes  as  ft 
Christian  institmion  date,  in  fact,  from  the  eijfhth  century.  They  are  one  of  the 
r«^»U«  of  the  great  Curlovingian  reformation.  Thcj  are  not  atrlcblj  ecclefiiastical  m 
tbcir  origin^  but  came  tn  the  Church  from  the  State." 

"  All  first-fruitH  of  the  produce  of  the  wine-presa  an<3  threshing-floor,  of  oxen  and 

thcept  thou  fihalt  ^ivf^  to  the  priests;  all  tithes  thou  shalt  give  to  the  orphan  and 

widow,  to  the  poor  ai  d  the  stranger.     In  the  West  the  firi;it  mention  of  tithes  is  much 

inter,  And  it  will  be  found  that  when  they  are  mentioned  the  dMribution  of  them  waa 

FgoTemed  by  the  sante  rule  as  that  of  other  offerings  to  the  Church/^— /6i'^.  p.  109. 

'**Tbe  Laws  of  Kinp  Ethclred  *'  say:  **  And  respecting^  tithes:  The  kinjif  and  his 

wit*n  have  chosen  and  decreed^  as  is  just,  that  one  third  part  of  the  tithe  which 

belongs  to  the  Church  go  to  the  reparation  of  the  Church,  and  a  second  part  to  the 

|#r^rvants  of  God,  the  third  to  God's  poor  and  to  needy  ones  in  thraldom."     Dr.  Hatch 

'give«  the  emphatic  words  of  one  of  the  greatest  eeclesiastics  of  the  early  Galtician 

Church,  which  n hows  the  place  of  the  poor  and  starving  as  recipients  of  the  tltheji. 

*"  Tithes  are  required  as  a  due,  and  he  who  refuses  to  pay  them  has  invaded  other 

k  people's  property.     A  man  who  does  not  pay  his  tithes  will  appear  before  the  tribunal 

^ot  the  Eternal  Judge  charged  with  the  murder  of  all   the  poor  who  have  died  of 

huriji^rf'r  in  the  place  in  which  be  Uves,  since  he  has  kept  back  for  his  own  uses  the 

»ab*itan*"e<i  which  God  has  assigned  to  the  poor/* — Jbid,  p.  117. 

*•  Tithe,  whatever  its  destination  may  ultimately  be,  whether  to  endow  a  church  or 
to  ftnpport  a  system  of  national  edacation,  is  an  appanage  of  the  State.  The  oommated 
ttth«  belongs  clearly  to  the  people  al  large."— *^^af or,  April  5,  1890. 
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then,  who  gave  these  lands  to  the  Church  had  themselves  no  right  of  per- 
petuity in  them ;  consequently  could  convey  no  such  right  to  the  Church. 
But  all  scruples  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  laymen's  possessing  these  lands 
go  upon  supposition  that  the  Church  has  such  a  right  of  perpetuity  in  them ; 
and  therefore  all  those  scruples  must  be  groundless,  as  going  upon  a  false 
supposition." 

Indeed,  the  ''  divine  right "  of  the  Episcopalian  Church  to  '^  establish- 
ment" and  '^endowment  "  by  the  State  is  the  survival  of  the  ''  divine 
right "   of  kings  to  act  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  or  the 
"divine  right"   of  the  House  of  Lords  to  defeat  the  will  of  the 
people  ;  '*  rights  "  introduced  in  consequence  of  the  victories  of  abso- 
lutism won  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  YIII.  and  Elizabeth,  and  only 
secured  by  a  distinct  violation  of  the  historical  principles  of  English 
development.      **  There  is  no  ground,"  says  Dr.  Moberly,  "  on  which 
Establishment  can  claim  to  outlast  the  national  will."*     '^  Establish- 
ment" and  ''endowment"  are  national  acts,  not  necessarily  of  any 
particular  day  and  hour,  or  described  in   any  special  parliamentary 
enactment,  and  prepared  with  the  full  and  clear  consciousness  of  the 
whole  nation ;  but  they  are ,  not  less  acts  of  the   nation  since  they 
have  depended  upon  and  been  sanctioned  by  the  will  of  the  people. 
It  is  the  national  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662  which  determines  the 
Church's  worship.     The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  itself  forms  part  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  (13  &  14  Charles  II.  c.  4),  and  its  sanction 
and  enforcement  rest  wholly  on  the  national  authority.     The  services 
are  regulated  by  national  authority,  as  the  bishops  are  chosen  by  the 
nation's  ministerial  representative,  the  Prime  Minister.     Convocations 
are  not  independent  bodies  of  clergy  ;  they  are  simply  *'  adjoined  to 
the  Parliament,"  and  may  be  consulted  or  not  as  the   Government 
thinks  expedient.     The  only  authoritative  legislature  of  the  Church 
is  Parliament,  and  Parliament  has  often  set  ecclesiastical  legislation 
aside,  fought  clericalism,  and  put  the  clergy  under  national  law.     It 
has  readjusted   episcopal  and  capitular  revenues.     It  has  created  a 
body  of  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to  continue  the  processes  of  re- 
arrangement.    To  say,  as  Canon  Knox  Little  does,  "  It  is  unjust  to 
'  disendow '  the  Church  because  the  property  is  not  national ;  "  that 
it  is  ''  robbery  "  and  confiscation,  looking  at  it  from  an  ethical  stand- 
point ;  and  that  the  *'  endowment "  of  a  Baptist  chapel  stands  in  the 
same  category  as  the   "  endowments  "  in  question,  is  to  deny  the 
unequivocal  verdict  of  English  history,  and  betray  so  grave  a  want  of 
the  power  of  discrimination  as  to  invite  something  more  than  distrust 
of  the  competency  of  the  witness. 

As  a  matter  of  absolute  right,  then,  the  whole  nation,  through  its 
representatives,  has  the  control  and  disposition  of  all  the  tithes  and 
glebes,  of  all  the  parochial  churches  and  cathedrals  of  the  land  ;  and 

•  *<Oon^derations  upon  DisestabliBhment  and  DUendowmoit,''  by  R.  C.  Hoberlj, 
D.D.,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  p.  17. 
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the  Anglican  Cburcli,  considered  as  a  separate  corporation,  is  a  steward 
discharging  certain  functions  entrusted  to  her  by  the  State  for  the 
whole  interests  of  the  State,  The  State,  who  is  the  creator  of  all 
the  stewards  of  her  manifold  life,  not  only  provides  the  Resources 
necessary  for  the  task,  bnt  also  reinforces  the  sernce  of  the  people 
by  calling  in  other  stewards  to  overtake  the  work  the  first  and  moat 
ancient  steward  has  been  unable  to  perform.  Where,  then,  is  the 
moral  wrong  of  devoting  some  of  the  money  provided  for  the  entire 
service  amongst  those  who  are  actually  doing  the  work  by  the  authority 
of  the  same  master  ?  If  nine  new  stewards  are  added,  would  it  be 
ethically  wrong  to  take  nine-tenths  of  the  national  resources  for  the 
new  workers  ? 

That  is  a  large  question ;  but  t¥?o  conclnsions  are  clear,  and  must  at 
once  be  conceded  :  first,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  puf^otk-  to 
which  the  funds  under  review  are  to  be  devoted  that  makes  the  now 
nse  wrong.  That  purpose  is,  in  a  deep,  and  true^  and  practical  sense, 
**  religious,"  *'  sacred,"  Christian  ;  it  is  '*  a  dedication  of  the  things 
of  the  nation  to  God/'  and  therefore  men  who  value  truth,  will  cease 
from  representing  the  proposed  diaendowment  as  on  that  ground  a 
**  robbery  of  God  "  and  the  **  diversion  of  sacred  gifts  to  secular  uses/* 

The  second  conclusion  I  will  state  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Moberly : 
**The  State  has  an  option  about  recogoising  corporate  bodies,  or 
allowing  them  publtcly  to  exist,  which  it  can  hardly  have,  in  any 
similar  sense,  about  the  existence  of  those  who  are  born  its  citizens. 
And  when  they  politically  exist  by  virtue  of  the  State's  permission, 
the  State  claims  naturally  a  certain  power  of  positive  auperintendenoe 
aud  authorisation  in  regard  to  them,  beyond  the  negative  restrictions 
with  which  it  keeps  the  individual  life  from  illegality ;  their  conduct 
is  felt  to  be  matter  of  pubHc  concern,  as  the  (not  illegal)  conduct  of 
any  private  person  is  not;  there  is  felt  to  be  in  them  always  some 
^alement  of  the  character  of  a  public  trust ;  a  corporate  body  which 

imed  the  irresponsible  discretion  of  an  individual  with  regard  to 
its  property  would  be  felt  to  be  ipso/acto  an  anomaly.  This  inherent 
visitatorial  power,  based  upon  the  fact  that  no  corporate  body  can 
exist  in  a  legal  or  property- holding  sense  except  by  continuous 
consent  of  the  State,  makes  it  natural  for  the  State  to  exercise  a 
revision  over  corporate  properties  which  it  does  not  exercise  over 
private  possessions  ;  and  for  that  very  reason  it  is  felt  that  the  impolicy 
of  interference,  on  account  of  the  risk  of  general  nnsettlement  and 
insecurity,  which  is  near  at  hand  when  the  usages  of  private  property 
are  touched,  is  at  least  more  remote  in  case  of  the  public  revision^ 
by  the  community,  of  the  tenure  of  a  corporate  body."  It  ought  not 
to  be  difficult  to  assent  to  a  principle  so  sound  in  itself,  and  so  care* 
fully  expressed. 
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VI. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  is  it  necessary,  is  it  just,  is  it  wise  to  "  dis- 
establish "  and  '*  disendow  "  the  Anglican  Church  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this  rearrangement  of  the  work  and  resources  of  the  people  in 
the  interests  of  religion  ?  Why  not  reform  this  ancient  corporation 
so  as  to  make  it  harmonise  with  the  conceptions  of  the  State  and  of 
Beligion  now  dominating  the  consciousness  of  the  people  ? 

For  one  brief  moment  in  our  history  that  goal  was  in  sight,  and  the 
Christian  religion  was  established  and  endowed  without  a  creed,  without 
a  catechism,  without  a  detailed  confession  of  faith.  The  Church  of  the 
Commonwealth  was  fashioned  on  the  basis  of  a  ''Common  Christianity/^ 
All  the  emphasis  of  its  arrangements  was  on  character.  No  allusion 
was  made  to  creed  or  to  catechism.  CromwelFs  Commissioners  for  the 
ejection  of  scandalous,  and  the  approval  of  godly^  ministers  had  one 
object  and  one  only,  that  of  placing  men  of  religion  and  moral  char- 
acter in  the  parishes  of  the  land  ;  and  another  Commission  '^  provided 
for  the  maintenance  and  administered  the  emoluments  of  the  past  in 
support  of  the  ministry."  Popery  was  excluded,  so  was  Prelacy  ;  but  in 
matters  of  ritual,  the  administration  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
the  ordination  of  ministers  and  government  by  presbyters  or  others,  ex- 
cepting those  of  the  episcopal  order,  the  several  churches  were  nearly 
free.  Parliament  was  supreme^  and  religion  was  admmistered  on  the 
following  principles  : 

''  1.  That  the  Christian  religion  contained  in  the  Scriptures  be 
held  forth  and  recommended  as  the  public  profession  of  these  nations. 

''  2.  That  to  the  public  profession  held  forth  none  shall  be  com- 
pelled by  penalties  or  otherwise,  but  that  endeavours  be  used  to  win 
tbiem  by  sound  doctrine  and  the  example  of  a  good  conversation. 

"  3.  That  such  as  profess  faith  in  God  by  Jesus  Christ  (though  dif- 
fering in  judgment  from  the  doctrine,  worship,  or  discipline  publicly 
held  forth)  shall  not  be  restrained  from,  but  shall  be  protected  in, 
the  profession  of  the  faith  and  exercise  of  their  religion."* 

The  nation  as  a  whole  was  never  more  sympathetic  with  such 
principles  than  it  is  to-day  ;  and  yet  it  has  to  be  confessed  that  it  is 
as  impossible  to  reorganise  the  Church  and  redistribute  endowments 
on  those  lines^  as  it  is  to  eifect  a  comprehensive  reform  of  the  Church 
by  the  action  of  Parliament.  In  one  direction  "  clericalism  "  blocks 
the  way ;  in  the  other  the  democracy  checks  advance.  The  latter 
with  its  principles  of  religious  equality  and  its  sense  of  the  perfect 
adequacy  of  the  churches  of  Christ  to  manage  themselves  ;  the  former 
with  its  resistance  of  reform  by  Parliament,  because  that  would  involve 
a  further  and  degrading  control  of  the  movements  of  the  Church.     If,^ 

♦   Cf.  CONTBMPORABY  RBVIEW,  VOl.  IxT.  p.  80. 
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then,  the  problem  cannot  be  solved  in  that  direction,  it  only  remains 
for  us  to  consider  the  solution  offered  by  what  is  now  c&Ued  **  Dis- 
establishment and  Disendowment:"  not  by  ^'Disestablishment"  alone, 
bat  by  both. 

And  here  it  is  of  supreme  importance  to  enquire  what  would,  and 
what  would  not,  be  the  issues  of  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment, 

First  and  foremost,  this  process  would  not  affect  the  spiritual 
energies  and  treasures  of  the  Church  one  jot  or  tittle.  The  creeds 
might  be  kept  and  repeated,  or  alterations,  long  desired  by  many, 
might  then  be  made.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  so  highly  prized, 
could  still  minister  to  reverent  piety  and  devout  worship.  The 
services  and  holy  days  might  be  observed,  and  all  the  ministrations 
of  learning  and  devotion  sustained.  Lord  Rosebery  said  in  his 
Cardiff  speech  :  **  The  essence  of  the  Church  is  spiritual ;  the  inspira- 
tion, the  traditions,  the  gracious  message,  the  Divine  mission,  the 
faith  that  guides  us  through  the  mystery  of  life  to  the  mystery  of 
death — all  these  were  produced  in  poverty,  in  the  cottage  of  a  car- 
penter, and  flourished  under  persecution  ;  nothing  can  be  so  remote 
from  their  essence  or  their  spirit  as  wealth,  or  power,  or  dignity  in 
this  world/'  Is  it  not  profoundly  true,  that  these  supreme  forces  are 
altogether  beyond  the  touch  of  Parliaments  ? 

(2)  Disestablishment  and  disendowment  will  not  affect  the 
organic  efficiency  of  the  episcopal  or  parochial  forces,  or  enfeeble  any 
of  the  machinery  really  essential  to  the  discharge  of  the  functions  of 
the  Church  as  a  Christian  society.  Not  a  solitary  parish  need  lose 
its  priest,  not  a  single  church  its  service,  not  a  district  its  visitors 
and  workers.  The  old  parochial  and  diocesan  landmarks  might  be 
maintained.  The  Roman  Catholic  bishops  are  territorial^  Presby- 
terians and  Methodists  are  territorial.  Why  should  not  Anglicans 
ramain  territorial  ?  Has  Irish  Protestantism  broken  np  any  of  its 
machinery  because  it  is  separated  from  Parliament  ?  Does  not  the 
Colonial  Episcopacy  follow  the  same  lines  of  work  as  those  which 
obtain  in  the  Mother  Country  ?  The  Act  of  Separation  would  not 
prevent  Churchmen  from  retaining  all  the  good  they  have,  and  it  would 
set  them  free  to  attempt  reforms  that  have  waited  for  a  century  and 
more. 

(3)  Canon  Knox-Little  does  not  think  it  would  be  vrrovg  to 
diminish  the  *'  temporal  dignity  "  of  the  Church  by  Dis^establisbment 
and  Disendowment ;  but  he  does  think  it  would  be  umtHse  /  But 
there  is  a  prior  question.  Notions  of  **  dignity"  differ  exceedingly. 
Does  separation  involve  a  loss  of  dignity  ?  True,  the  king  or  queen 
would  not  be  compelled  to  belong  to  the  Anglican  Church  ;  nor  would 
the  clergy  be  alone  qualified  to  read  prayers  in  Parliament,  or  perform 
marriages  in  England  without  the  presence  of  a  registrar  ;  nor  would 
the  chief  pastors  be  appointed  by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  a  large 
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proportion  of  them  would  not  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Arch- 
biehops  might  possibly  lose  their  place  in  the  ranks  of  British 
dignitaries,  and  some  of  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  great  occasions 
might  be  dimmer;  bat  the  Anglican  Charch  would  still  be  the 
church  of  the  aristocracy  and  society,  and  would  lead  the  public 
religious  life  of  the  country.  Historical  associations  will  always 
invest  that  community  with  an  indescribable  charm,  and  so  long  as 
she  serves  the  nation  by  ministering  to  righteousness  and  goodness 
she  will  not  lack  the  highest  dignity  and  the  most  enduring  honour, 
even  as  dignity  and  honour  are  regarded  in  the  Church  of  Society. 

(4)  But  it  will  involve  the  ''  abandonment  by  the  nation  of  all 
control  of  the  Church."  To  Churchmen,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
this  was  a  dreaded  calamity,  forelooming  the  fall  of  the  '^  bulwark  of 
Protestantism."  Most  men  are  delivered  from  that  fear  now,  for  they 
see  that  the  control  of  Parliament  brings  no  real  advantage  to  the 
Protestantism  of  our  fathers,  while  self-control,  as  in  the  Colonies,  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  Ireland,  would  be  attended  with  a  quickened 
sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  laity,  a  heightened  appre- 
ciation of  "  Protestant "  principles,  and  a  greater  prosperity  in  all 
departments  of  the  Church's  work. 

(5)  It  is  quite  natural  that  the  diminution  of  the  financial  re- 
sources of  the  Church  should  be  the  one  issue  most  of  all  feared  and 
most  vehemently  attacked.  There  is  nothing  we  part  with  so 
reluctantly  as  property,  and  there  is  no  act  the  State  should  do  with 
more  equity  and  justice  and  reverence  than  that  of  modifying  and 
rearranging  the  property  of  the  corporations  in  its  service.  As  a 
matter  of  historical  fact,  we  have  experience,  in  connection  with  the 
abolition  of  slavery  and  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  to 
show  that  the  State  generally  errs,  not  in  irreverence,  harshness,  and 
stinginess,  but  in  tenderness  and  generosity  in  its  treatment  of  its 
corporate  servants.  The  withdrawal  of  funds  is  not  sudden  ;  and  it  is  so 
effected  as  to  protect  the  persons  immediately^concemed  from  loss.  It 
does  not  put  a  farthing  into  the  hands  of  any  other  Christian  society. 
What  is  taken  away  is  devoted  to  similar  purposes  on  a  wider 
and  more  distinctively  national  field.  Above  all,  it  need  not  cripple 
the  Church's  activities.  In  1875  The  Church  Times  anticipated  Die- 
endowment  without  any  alarm,  and  said :  *^  Towns  and  places  with 
anything  like  a  considerable  population  could  very  well  shift  for 
themselves.  A  vast  number  of  them  already  do  so,  and  the  rest 
could  be  none  the  worse  for  having  to  follow  their  example.  The 
only  difficulty  would  be  as  to  small  villages  of  the  country,  of  which 
no  one  could  be  found  to  assume  the  charge  gratuitously ;  and  as  to 
town  districts  which  were  too  poor  to  pay  for  a  clergyman.  These, 
of  course,  would  have  to  be  undertaken  by  the  diocese  as  such,  and 
dealt  with  as  missions ;  nor  do  we  doubt  that  they  would,  on  the 
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bole,  be  better  cared  for  than  is  always  the  case  now."  Surely  the 
Church  has  not  less  faith  and  courage,  conscience  and  consecration, 
than  it  had  twenty  years  ago  1 

VII. 

Tbree  objections  are  urged  with  such  frequency  against  the  State 
behaving  in  this  way  towards  the  Church  that  they  merit  a  brief  con- 
sideration. Canon  Knox- Little  tells  ns  that  we  should  lose  by  Dia- 
establia'iment  and  Disendowmemt  **the  imniena©  blessing  of  formally 
and  solemnly  recognising  the  claims  of  religion  and  of"  the  Christian 
faith  as  seriously  influenciog  national  life,"  Many  earnest  and  devout 
men  speak  as  though  we  should  become  an  **  atheist  '*  nation,  if  we 
failed  to  make  this  corporate  acknowledgment  of  the  (Jhurch  of  ( *hrist, 
or  threw  away  this  opportunity  of  rendering  **  national  homage 
towards  God/* 

Now  what  is  this  **  immense  blessing  *'  ?  And  what  is  it  gives  it 
any  value  it  may  have  ?  Canon  Moberly  answers,  *'  that  the  Church 
is  not  any  longer,  even  approximately,  coexteoaive  with  the  nation, 
and  that  if  the  nation  nationally  professes  church manship  there  is  a 
necessary  and  a  considerable  nureality  in  the  profession,"  for  **  the 
nation  is  too  much  divided  to  be  able  any  longer  to  retain  any  single 
corporate  religion/'  and  therefore  "  the  maintenance  of  official  pro- 
fession does  involve  us,  from  time  to  time^  in  scenes  of  painful  reli- 
gions unreality  ;"  bo  that,  on  Dr.  Moberly *8  showing,  it  is  desirable 
and  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  truth  and  sincerity,  that  the  national 
profession  of  religion  made  in  this  particnlar  form  should  cease 
forthwith. 

Moreover,  does  not  this  objection  proceed  on  the  il lesion,  that  it  ia 
the  connection  between  State  and  Church  that  gives  the  religions 
sanction  to  the  acta  of  State,  and  not  the  intrinsic  religiousness  of 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  acts  themselves  ?  Now,  in  sober  truth,  would 
the  Parish  Councils  Act  have  been  one  whit  less  beneficent  if  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  had  not  been  in  the  House  of  Lords  ?  or  if  it  had 
been  passed  by  a  Legislature  holding  no  special  and  exclusive  relation 
to  a  specific  religious  corporation?  Are  the  Acts  of  our  Colonial 
Legislatures  lacking  in  **  religious  sanction  ''  ?  Are  the  United  States 
**  atheist"?  Does  not  their  Senate  acknowledge  Gud ?  The  plain 
oommon  sense  of  Englishmen  will  not  be  caught  in  the  toils  of  such 
a  palpable  illusion. 

But  it  is  urged  that  if  the  State  may  take  in  hand  the  sopply  of 
the  common  wants  of  the  poor,  why  should  it  not  provide  a  broad, 
common  worship,  and  for  that  purpose  keep  np  our  existing  system 
of  religion  and  moral  teaching  and  worship,  though  admittedly  im- 
perfect, instead  of  inviting  a  reign  of  sheer  secularism  and  godless- 
ness  by  abolishing  it.      Here  we  have  an  institution  that  has  struck 
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its  roots  deep  into  the  past ;  itself  venerable  and  venerated,  providing 
pastoral  care  in  all  the  parishes  of  England,  conducting  a  system  of 
public  worship,  and  inculcating  certain  theological  beliefs — why 
disturb  it  ? 

Much  is  to  be  said  for  this  contention.  It  is  a  cogent  appeal  to 
the  fear  of  consequences,  and  has  operated  with  tremendous  power 
against  any  change,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  most  effective  ally  of  those 
who  still  resist  separation.  ''  Destroy  it  not,  there  is  a  blessing  in  it," 
is  a  potent  argument  with  many  minds.  The  utilities  of  the  present 
arrangement  are  immense  and  incalculable.  I^r.  Temple  says : 
**  Whenever  the  day  comes  when  the  nation  can  say  to  the  Church, 
'  You  cost  more  than  you  are  worth,'  the  only  dignified  position  for  the 
Church  to  take  is  to  say, '  Then  by  all  means  let  the  Establishment 
cease  and  let  us  do  our  duty.' "  From  all  sides  rings  out  the  conviction 
that  the  best  defence  of  the  Church  is  her  work. 

It  may  be  assumed  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  in  the  character 
of  the  State  as  an  organism  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  it  should 
not  teach  a  religious  creed,  organise  worship,  and  administer  pastoral 
care.  In  Greece  it  did  something  of  that  kind  ;  Home  followed 
Greece,  and  both  were  anticipated  in  Palestine.  The  reasons  against 
such  a  policy  are  in  the  nature  of  the  spiritual  life,  the  impracticable 
character  of  theological  opinion  as  a  basis  of  unity  ;  the  condition  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  at  the  present  moment ;  the  deep  and  sacred 
necessities  of  the  societies  of  Christian  men ;  the  teaching  and  spirit  of 
Christ ;  and  the  development  of  religion  in  the  individual  man.  Expe- 
rience demonstrates  that  the  State  cannot  take  a  more  just  or  useful 
attitude  towards  societies  of  Christian  men  than  that  it  adopts  towards 
the  home.  It  does  not  control  the  home,  or  administer  it ;  it  protects 
it  from  intrusion,  it  upholds  its  liberty,  and  so  it  perfects,  in  the  best 
way  it  can,  that  unit  of  the  State,  a  law-abiding  home.  So  with  the 
Christian  fellowship.  It  thrives  best  in  the  air  of  liberty.  It  breathes 
a  deeper,  broader,  and  fuller  life  if  it  is  not  controlled  by  political 
machinery.  It  keeps  its  freshness  and  spontaneity,  maintains  its 
energy  and  reproductiveness,  and  grows  the  highest,  holiest  manhood, 
when  its  members  are  in  immediate  recognition  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
their  Head,  and  are  directly  responsible  to  Him  as  their  Buler. 

It  was  the  radical  defect  of  the  Platonic  Bepublic  that  it  subordi- 
nated the  individual  so  completely  to  the  State  as  to  obliterate  his 
moral  responsibility  and  fetter  his  free  action.  The  same  defect 
seems  inseparable  from  the  State  establishment  of  any  one  form  of 
faith  or  worship.  It  starts  with  acts  of  uniformity.  It  is  blind  to 
the  manifoldness  of  the  marvellous  and  mysterious  nature  of  man  ; 
and  offers  him  the  same  faith  and  worship  for  his  youth  as  for  his 
age,  for  his  fiery  manhood  as  for  his  advancing  years,  for  the  man  of 
refinement  and  culture  as  for  the   ignorant  and  half -civilised.     It 
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intriides  into  the  realm  of  personal  belief  and  thought ,  and  so  defeats 
the  very  purposes  of  culture  and  free  self-developmeut  it  was  intended 
to  promote.  It  refuses  the  divinely  intended  evolution  of  religiops 
thought,  and  its  application  to  the  living  problems  of  the  day.  It  is 
incapable  of  providing  fitting  forms  for  the  expression  of  Christian 
enthusiasm.  The  story  of  Christian  societies,  from  their  early 
development  in  the  Roman  world  up  to  this  hour,  is  one  long  and 
powerful  argument  in  favoor  of  leaving  theological  faith  and  public 
worship  absolutely  free* 

The  thii*d,  and  to  many  minds  the  strongest,  objection  to  Disestab- 
meQt,  is  that  the  Church  will  be  left  by  that  act  in  the  hands  of  a 
Jerical  corporation  ;  admittedly  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  bodies 
lor  the  direction  of  human  life.  Part  of  the  answer  to  that  appre- 
hension is  that  the  Church  is  now  dominated  by  the  clerical  spirit  and 
swayed  by  clerical  principles  and  motives ;  and  that  the  State  could 
not  fail  in  its  scheme  of  Disestablishment  to  confer  upon  the  laity 
ampler  powers  than  they  have  now.  If  Disestablishment  had  taken 
place  in  the  English  Church  at  the  same  time  as  in  the  Irish,  would 
not  English  laymen  have  made  impossible  the  menaciog  advances  of 
aaoerdotalism  which  have  marked  and  marred  the  England  of  these 
later  years  ? 

This  at  least  is  to  be  hoped.  For  the  act  of  separation  will  be 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  beneficent  acts  of  ecclesiastical 
reconstruction  English  history  has  yet  known.  All  the  Churches 
will  be  afifected  by  it.  It  will  be  a  time  of  crisis,  and  the  prospect 
of  its  arrival  should  lead  to  deep  searchings  of  heart.  Our  religious 
systems  will  go  into  the  crucible,  and  only  the  pure  gold  will  stand 
the  fire.  The  democratisation  of  British  religion  will  be  enormously 
advanced.  The  stronghold  of  the  principle  of  aristocracy  in  rt4igion, 
so  alien  to  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  Christ,  will  be  taken,  and  the 
hour  and  opportunity  of  the  people  will  have  arrived.  The  exclusive 
privileges  of  the  priestly  hierarchy  will  be  undermined,  and  the 
community  of  the  faithful  will  know  their  responsibility  and  rise  to 
their  task.  The  long  and  weary  fight  of  Parliament  against 
ecclesiastical  ascendancy  will  end  in  lifting  the  laity  into  their  true 
place,  and  giving  to  Knglish  Churchmen  their  rightful  power  in  their 
own  society.  The  Churches  best  fitted  to  draw  to  themselves  the 
really  best  life  of  the  nation,  to  attract  the  boldest  and  bravest  spirits 
to  their  ser\dce,  and  to  feed  the  spiritual  aspirations  of  the  people,  will 
come  to  the  front,  to  the  incalculable  gain  of  the  State  and  all  ita 
institutions. 

The  religion  of  the  people  will  be  brought  into  fuller  harmony  with 
the  spirit  and  aims  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.     For  the  btate  will 
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cease  to  foment  strife  by  the  special  patronage  of  one  Christian  society, 
to  create  hostility  and  bitterness  by  giving  a  false  position  to  one  set 
of  religions  teachers,  and  to  generate  persecution  by  conferring 
social  advantages  on  the  professors  of  one  particular  faith.  It  will 
no  longer  foster  privilege  and  act  as  the  foe  "of  equality  of 
opportunity  "  to  men,  on  the  paltry  ground  of  differences  of  theological 
belief.  It  will  be  just ;  and  justice  is  of  the  essence  of  religion.  It 
will  not  put  a  premium  on  one  set  of  opinions  and  a  ban  on  others. 
It  will  not  reward  the  religious  work  of  an  Archbishop  Benson  with 
great  treasure  and  brilliant  opportunity,  and  condemn  and  penalise^ 
as  far  as  possible,  the  position  and  activities  of  Charles  Haddon 
Spurgeon,  solely  because  the  two  citizens  failed  to  agree  in  the 
acceptance  of  the  same  body  of  theological  and  ecclesiastical  notions, 
and  to  adopt  the  same  mode  of  public  worship.  It  will  not  obtrude  the 
personality  of  a  Prime  Minister  (chosen,  not  because  he  is  a  Churchman 
or  a  Christian,  but  because  he  is  a  capable  political  leader)  and  the 
exigences  of  party  strife  into  the  election  of  the  chief  officers  of  a  great 
Christian  society.  It  will  not  endorse  the  exclusion  from  the  pale  of  the 
"  true  Church  of  Christ  "  the  non-episcopal  communities  in  which,  if  the 
New  Testament  be  accepted  as  our  guide,  the  "  signs  "  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  are  abundantly  manifest.  It  will  cease  to  affront  the  nation's 
sense  of  justice,  and  minister  peace  between  man  and  man,  heal  divi- 
sions, enrich  social  life,  and  develop  social  unity  and  brotherhood,  and  so 
promote  on  the  widest  scale  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  all  the 
members  of  the  State. 

Did  not  the  late  Dr.  Liddon  recognise  the  grave  necessity  for  this 
change  and  foresee  these  results  when  he  said  in  one  of  his  sermons  ? — 

"  Whenever  it  happens  to  a  great  Church,  or  to  its  guiding  minds,  to 
think  more  of  the  secular  side  of  its  position  than  they  think  of  the  spiritual 
— more,  it  may  be,  of  a  seat  in  the  Senate  and  of  high  social  rank  than  of 
the  work  of  God  among  the  people  ;  if,  in  order  to  save  income  and  position 
in  times  of  real  or  supposed  peril,  there  is  any  willingness  to  barter  away  the 
safeguards  of  the  faith,  or  to  silence  the  pleadings  of  generosity  and  justioe 
in  deference  to  some  uninsti'ucted  clamour — then  be  sure  that,  unless  history 
is  at  fault  as  well  as  Scripture,  we  may  listen  for  the  foot-falls  of  the  Son  of 
Man  on  the  outer  threshold  of  the  Temple,  and  we  shall  not  long  listen  in 
vain.  Churches  are  disestablished  and  disendowed  to  the  eye  of  sense, 
through  the  action  of  political  parties ;  to  the  eye  of  faith  by  Uis  inter- 
ference who  ordereth  all  things  both  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  and  who  rules 
at  this  moment  on  the  same  principles  as  those  which  of  old  led  Him  to 
cleanse  His  Father's  temple  in  Jerusalem.''  * 

But  there  are  greater  gains  than  those  which  come  to  the  State. 
Bdward  Miall  said  at  the  outset  of  the  movement  for  the  repeal  of  the 
union  between  Church  and  State,  ''  We  must  aim  not  so  much  to  right 
ourselves  as  to  right  Christianity."  Our  fathers  suffered  and  fought  for 
what  they  described  as  "  the  crown  rights  of  King  Jesus. '^  This  is — 
♦  •*  Christian  World  Pulpit,"  vol.  vi.  p.  98. 
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be  it  be  believed  or  be  it  scorned — ^this  is  the  real  force  ftt  the  heart  of 
the  agitation  for  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment.  In  that  nn- 
eelfish  and  sublime  aim  lies  its  unsnbdaable  strength  ;  from  thence  it 
draws  its  patience,  its  quenchless  enthusiasm,  and  its  assurance  of  final 
success.  We  aim  to  *'  right  Christianity/^  to  give  free  course  to  its 
lofty  ideas,  unhindered  expression  for  the  societies  and  institutes  it 
creates,  an  unchecked  opportunity  for  its  aggressive  and  missionary 
enthusiasm ;  and  surely, 

*'  If  precious  be  the  soul  of  man  to  man/' 
the  qualities  and  forces  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  will,  as  of 
old,  vindicate  the  freedom  granted  to  them  in  the  service  they 
bring  to  the  life  of  man.  Christian  doctrines  will  not  be  regarded 
as  abstract  propositions,  or  as  articles  of  creeds,  or  as  conditions  of 
membership  in  Churches,  or  as  tests  of  character  ;  but  as  food  for  the 
soul  and  inspiration  for  duty.  Above  all,  the  '^  fellowship  of  saints  " 
will  be  a  gracious  and  gladdening  reality.  Christian  unity  will  be 
nourished.  The  sense  of  individual  responsibility  will  be  quickened. 
"  Liberty  of  prophesying  **  will  be  revived.  The  speech  of  the  Up 
will  cease  to  belie  the  thoughts,  and  forms  of  faith  will  keep  pace 
with  the  inward  belief.  **  The  holy  Catholic  Church "  will  shake 
herself  from  the  dust.  "  The  captive  daughter  of  Zion  will  loose 
herself  from  the  bands  of  her  neck,"  and  "  put  on  strength,"  and 
^  clothe  herself  with  her  beautiful  garments,"  and  the  voice  of  the 
prophet  will  be  heard  saying :  ''  Break  forth  into  joy,  sing  together, 
ye  waste  places  of  Jerusalem  ;  for  the  Lord  hath  comforted  His  people, 
he  hath  redeemed  Jerusalem.  The  Lord  hath  made  bare  His  holy  arm 
in  the  eyes  of  all  the  nations :  and  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  see 
the  salvation  of  our  God." 

John  Clifford. 
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We  have  been  reqaested  to  print  the  following  letters : 

TowNSEND,  St.  Albans,  February  13,  1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Contemporary  Review. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  article  by  Mr.  Sidney  Webb — 
"  The  Work  of  the  London  County  Council " — in  the  January  number  of 
the  Contemporary  Review,  particularly  to  that  part  of  it  which,  at 
page  147,  refers  to  the  York  Road  sewer. 

I  am  not  named  in  the  article,  but  the  minutes  referred  to  in  the  foot- 
notes show  that  Mr.  Adams  and  I  are  the  two  contractors  referred  to. 

I  have  ample  proof  that  the  work  done  by  the  Council  upon  that  sewer 
was  less  in  quantity  and  was  inferior  in  material  and  workmanship  to  what 
was  provided  in  the  specification  by  which  the  contractors  were  to  be  bound, 
and  if  you  will  give  me  the  opportunity,  I  shall  be  glad  to  lay  before  your 
readers  in  an  early  number  of  your  Review  the  facta  as  opposed  to  the 
flctwna  of  the  article  in  question.  But  what  I  am  now  concerned  with  is  the 
following  statement  made  by  Mr.  Webb  at  page  147  :  "  It  is  clear  from  the 
other  particulars  given,  and  fi*om  facts  notorious  at  the  time,  that  an  agree- 
ment had  been  come  to  by  the  contractors  not  to  compete  with  one  another 
for  this  job,  in  order  to  induce  the  Council  to  abandon  its  fair-wage  clause." 
If  this  means  that  Mr.  Adams  and  I  agreed  not  to  compete  with  each 
other,  I  say  tMre  is  iwt  a  word  of  tnUh  %7i  it,  I  had  not  the  least  idea  of 
the  figure  Mr.  Adams  was  tendering  at,  nor  was  there  any  communication 
between  us  in  reference  to  the  tender,  either  direct  or  indirect.  If  it  means 
that  contractors  as  a  body  came  to  the  agreement  stated,  I  say  that  I  was 
no  party  to  it,  that  I  never  heard  of  it,  and  that  I  do  not  believe  it  existed. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  when  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  and  other  gentlemen 
are  writing  their  fairy  tales  about  the  results  obtained  by  the  Council  in  doing 
its  own  work,  they  may  have  some  regard  for  the  characters  of  other  men, 
even  if  they  are  not  members  either  of  the  Council  or  the  Fabian  Society? 

Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy  in  promising  to  give  publicity  to  this 
communication, — I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

«1ames  Dickson. 


\)  Kin(j'h  Bench  Walk,  Temple,  London,  E.C. 

February/  15,  189r). 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Contemporary  Review. 

Dear  Sir, — We  are  instructed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Adams  to  call  your  atten- 
ti(m  to  a  statement  on  page  147  of  your  January  number. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  in  the  article  "Work  of  the  London  County  Council,*' 
at  the  bottom  of  that  page,  states :  "  It  is  clear  from  the  other  particulars 
given,  and  from  facts  notorious  at  the  time,  that  an  agreement  had  been 
come  to  by  the  contractors  not  to  compete  with  one  another  for  this  job,  in 
order  to  induce  the  Council  to  abandon  its  fair-wages  clause." 

Our  client  was  one  of  the  contractors  referred  to,  and  it  is  altogethei*  un- 
true to  state  than  any  such  agreement  was  made  or  dreamt  of  by  him.  The 
whole  statement  is  an  absolute  invention,  and  we  are  surprised  that  it 
should  have  been  published  in  your  Review  without  some  inquiry. 

We  are  instructed  to  demand  that  this  denial  should  be  published  in  your 
next  issue,  and  that  an  apology  from  Mr.  Webb  should  also  be  inserted 
thereafter ;  and  we  think  that  he  should  also  be  required  to  pay  twenty- 
live  guineas  to  some  charity,  to  be  named  by  our  client,  for  his  uncalled-for 
and  unjustifiable  libel. — Yours  obediently, 

Templeton  k  Cox. 


-^THE   FOUNDATIONS  OF  BELIEF/'* 


*HE  appearance  of  the  Btatesman  as  a  theologian  is  a  matter  of 
interest  not  only  to  theologians,  but  also  to  the  State.  It 
©peaks  of  interests  which  have  all  the  greater  significance  for  this 
world  that  they  embrace  another  and  larger,  and  of  ideals  which  are 
potent  in  making  character  and  governing  both  private  conduct  aod 
public  policy.  Plato  has  told  ns  that  only  the  statesman  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  kingly  Mase  can  implant  in. the  souls  he  governs 
the  Idea,  which  is  a  divine  principle,  of  the  noble^  and  the  jugt,  and 
the  good  ;  while  not  till  philosophers  were  kings,  and  political  power 
was  wedded  to  philosophy,  could  his  ideal  city  live  and  behold  the 
light  of  the  sun.  Aristotle  was  doubtful  whether  kings  were  an 
advantage  to  States,  bat  he  was  clear  that  they  ought  to  be  chosen 
for  their  merit,  or  personal  life  and  conduct :  while  the  statesman 
might  be  considered  as  much  a  lover  of  virtue  as  the  phlloaopher, 
since  it  was  the  note  alike  of  the  wise  State  aod  wise  man  to  regu- 
late life  according  to  the  best  end.  It  is  well  npw  and  then  to  b« 
recalled  to  the  ancient  idea  that  the  State  is,  alike  in  basis  and  aim, 
essentially  an  ethical  society,  and  tliat  virtue  and  ethical  knowledge  in 
the  statesman  are  necessary  to  order  and  progress  in  the  State.  Oar 
tendency  for  the  moment  is  to  substitute  material  for  moral  well- 
being,  to  conceive  comfort  as  the  highest  good  and  poverty  as  the 
last  evil.  To  be  poor  or  to  endure  hardness  is  to  be  thought  iocapable 
of  being  personally  happy  or  of  contributing  to  the  common  happiness. 
If  Diogenes  were  to  appear  among  as  with  his  tub,  he  would  be  told  that 
before  he  could  be  heard  or  be  regarded  as  other  than  an  object  of 
charity,  he  must  have  a  more  desirable  dwelling,  exchange  his  sack  for 

*  ♦•The    Foomlations  of   Belief:   being    Notes    introductory    to    the    Stndy  of 
Theology/'    By  the  Right  Hon   ^Vrthur  Jamm  Balfour.    London  ;  Lougmana.     18%. 
VOL,  LXVIL  2  a 
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respectable  broad-cloth,  and  demand  of  Alexander  not  only  that  he  get 
out  of  the  sun,  but  actually  dispel  the  smoke  or  the  fog  that  was  in- 
tercepting his  beams.  If  Epictetus  were  to  set  up  as  a  teacher  of 
morals,  he  would  be  assured  that  he  could  not  be  a  philosopher  while 
he  continued  a  slave,  or  think  worthily  while  his  labour  was  another's. 
We  ought,  then,  to  welcome  a  book  which  shows  us  that  we  have  a 
statesman  who  at  least  thinks  as  deeply  of  ethical  as  of  material  well- 
being,  and  who  spends  his  quiet  days  not  simply  on  brown  moors  or 
breezy  links,  but  in  attempting  to  lay  anew,  broad  and  deep  and  strong, 
"  the  foundations  "  of  the  beliefs  on  which  he  conceives  society  to  rest. 


1.  It  does  not  indeed  always  follow  that  the  statesman  who  studies 
theology  either  applies  his  religion  to  the  State  or  serves  it  by  his 
studies.  We  all  remember  Gibbon's  *  famous  aphorism  as  to  "  the 
various  modes  of  worship  which  prevailed  in  the  Eoman  world  "  being 
"  considered  by  the  people,  as  equally  true ;  by  the  philosopher,  as 
equally  false  ;  and  by  the  magistrate,  as  equally  useful ; "  but  if  the 
philosopher  chanced  to  be  also  a  magistrate,  his  use  of  the  religion  he 
held  to  be  false  was  more  a  tribute  to  the  expediences  of  government 
than  to  the  integrity  of  philosophy.  Cicero,  too,  as  orator  and  statesman^ 
praised  the  popular  religion,  and  played  the  rdle  of  sincere  believer,  fer- 
vently recounting  the  miracles  it  had  accomplished  on  behalf  of  him- 
self and  the  Republic ;  but  as  a  philosopher  we  find  him  in  his 
treatises  flouting  this  same  religion  with  lordly  disdain.  Marcus 
Aurelius  appears  in  his  <'  Meditations ''  as  the  typical  Roman  saint, 
the  ideal  man  of  the  Stoics  embodied  in  breathing  flesh  and  blood,  but 
he  stands  in  history  as  one  of  the  chief  persecutors  of  the  Christian 
Church,  leaving  to  us  the  hard  problem  of  reconciling  the  tolerant 
philosopher  with  the  intolerant  Emperor.  In  the  long  roll  of 
English  kings  two  stand  out  as  eminent  and  learned  theologians, 
Henry  YIII.  and  James  I.  To  the  former  we  owe,  among  other 
things,  the  famous  book  against  Luther,  the  Asserlio  Septem 
Sacramentorum,  which  procured  for  its  author  and  his  successors  the 
proud  title  of  '*  Fidei  Defensor  " ;  to  the  latter,  among  other  things^ 
the  '<  Basilikon  Doron,"  which  declared  that  he  hated  '^  no  man  more 
than  a  proud  Puritan  ** — a  being  no  king  could  sufiEer,  unless  indeed 
^* for  trying  of  his  patience,  as  Socrates  did  an  evil  wife" — and  the 
"  Apology  for  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,"  which  explained  his  theory  of 
kingcraft  in  the  province  of  religion.  But  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who 
should  assert  of  Henry  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  just  and  magnanimous 
of  kings,  or  of  James  that  he  was  one  of  the  vriisest.  Last  century 
Bolingbroke  discoursed  through  five  prolix  volumes  on  sundry  matters, 
•  <«  DeoUne  and  FaU,''  chap.  ii.  1. 
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^  pMlcKiophical  and  theological,  including  such  coDgenial  themes  as  *'  the 
folly  and  presumption  of  philosophers,  especially  in  matters  of  the  first 
philosophy,"  and  "  anthority  in  matters  of  religion  ;  **  and  *'  Alexander 
Pope,  Esquire/*  to  whom  the  essays  and  letters  were  addressed^  did  the 
system  of  his  **  friend  and  genius,'*  the  ** master  of  the  poet  and  the  sang/' 
into  the  polished  measure  and  empty  optimism  of  the  ''  Essay  on  Man/ 
^Bnt,  though  BoHngbroke  professed  deism  and  upheld  the  Church, 
yet  we  may  reckon  it  among  the  kind  things  of  Providence  that  he 
had  not  the  opportunity  of  realising  his  **  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King,"  or 
maintaining  as  a  statesman  the  Church  he  did  not  believe  in  as  a 
man.  In  this  century,  statecraft  and  theology  have  often  gone  band 
in  hand.  In  PVance^  Joseph  de  Maistre  led  the  counter-revolntion, 
and  evoked  the  Papacy  as  the  spirit  which  was  to  reduce  to  order  the 
chaos  of  loose  and  lawless  wills  j  the  Due  de  Broglie  described  the 
early,  that  he  might  inform  and  defend  the  living,  Church;  Goizot,  when 
relieved  by  the  Second  Empire  from  the  service  of  the  citizen  king, 
occupied  himself  with  the  interpretation  of  Evangelical  Christianity, 
and  the  revival  of  French  Protestantism  ;  while  Jnles  Simon  had  edited 
*' Descartes/*  and  rm^iGoXeA^^  LaRduiion  Nat  urelle^'  before  he  was  known 
as  a  politician  and  minister.  In  England  the  most  venerable  of 
living  statesmen  has  also  been  throughout  his  long  life  an  eager  and 
prolific  theologian.  He  began  his  career  as  a  sort  of  lay  divine, 
claiming  for  his  Church  a  higher  place »  more  independent  authority 
and  indefeasible  rights,  than  even  her  official  heads  had  then  either 
the  courage  or  the  faith  to  affirm  ;  and  at  its  close,  he  pleads  at 
once  tor  the  integrity  of  Christian  doctrine  and  the  recognition  of 
the  excellence  of  the  Christian  virtues,  whether  within  or  without  his 
Lown  communion.  And  now,  just  as  many  have  been  feeling  ht»w 
the  withdrawal  of  a  mind  accustomed  to  study  the  State  through  the 
large  and  lominoua  atmosphere  of  religion  had  impoverished  politics, 
a  younger  statesman  descends  into  the  arena  and  boldly  challeoges 
attention  and  criticism  by  his  **  Notes  introductory  to  the  Study  of 
Theology."  And  what  can  a  theologian  do  but  ask,  Whither  does  this 
Introduction  lead — into  theology  ?  or  elsewhere  ? 

2.  Mr.  Balfour  hero  repeats  and  expands  his  older  book,*  developing 
and  applying  its  principles.  And  we  may  at  once  say,  the  old  book 
is  the  best  introduction  to  the  new,  and  is,  indeed,  necessary  to  its  com- 
f  plete  elucidation.  The  new  work  is  distinguished  by  many  admirable 
qnalities,  is  at  once  lucid  and  subtle,  brilliant  and  eloquent,  always 
grave,  yet  often  lighted  up  with  flaahes  of  a  nimble  though  ironical 
humour,  with  a  delicate  yet  elastic  style,  excellently  suited  to  the  deft 
and  sinuous  movement  of  the  thought.  If  to  be  well  put  were  to  be 
victoriously  argued^  this  would  indeed  be  a  cogent  book ;   but  I  must 

•  '•A  Defence  of  Philosophic  Doubt:  being  an  Essay  on  tbe  Fonndation^  of  Belief" 
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frankly,  even  at  the  very  outset,  confess  that  to  one  reader  at  least  it  has 
been  a  deep  disappointment.  The  early  chapters  awakened  high  hope  ; 
their  form  threw  over  one  a  sort  of  spell ;  bat  the  spell  slowly  faded,  and 
pleasare  turned  to  pain  as  the  underlying  philosophy  was  seen  to  be 
shifting  sand  rather  than  solid  rock,  and  what  could  its  unstable  weak- 
ness do  but  fracture  the  whole  frail  superstructure  ?  The  farther  the 
reading  proceeded,  the  less  satisfactory  the  argument  seemed.  The  criti- 
cism that  had  appeared  so  pleasantly  potent  at  the  beginning,  became 
sadly  impotent  at  the  middle,  and  mischievously  inadequate  or  irrelevant 
at  the  end.  This  was  a  conclusion  most  reluctantly  reached ;  but 
whether  justly  reached  it  will  be  for  the  readers  of  both  the  book  and 
this  Review  to  determine. 

It  is,  I  hope,  not  necessary  to  say  bow  thoroughly  I  sympathise 
with  Mr.  Balfour's  purpose,  and  how  entirely  I  admire  the  motives 
of  his  book  and  the  ability  by  which  it  is  everywhere  distinguished. 
As  one  whose  work  and  interests  lie  altogether  in  the  domain  of 
theology,  I  would  welcome  the  incursion  into  it  of  this  brilliant 
amatenr.  For  so  far  as  it  relates  to  theology,  properly  so-called,  it 
is  an  amateur's  book,  and  as  such  it  ought  to  be  judged.  It  is  difficult, 
for  example,  to  conceive  that  any  one  whose  knowledge  was  first-hand, 
especially  if  possessed  of  a  philosophic  and  scientific  mind,  could  have 
written  the  note  on  pp.  278-9  as  to  the  decisions  of  the  early  Church 
relative  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  very  thing  that  the  creeds 
were  not,  was/'  the  negation  of  explanations.'*  They  were  framed  by 
men  who  had  elaborated  doctrines  which  were  theories  concerning  the 
highest  mysteries,  and  their  decisions  were  definitions  which  were 
expressly  intended  to  affirm  their  own  and  exclude  other  and  opposed 
doctrines.  The  symbols  both  of  Nicaea  and  Chalcedon  are  distinguished 
by  terms  as  strictly  technical  as  any  terms  in  either  philosophy  or 
science ;  and,  indeed,  the  great  struggle  at  Nicsda,  which  it  needed  all 
the  subtlety  of  Athanasius  and  all  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  to 
overcome,  was  against  the  introduction  into  a  symbol  of  terms  and 
phrases  which  had  been  coined  and  used  in  the  schools,  but  had  not 
hitherto  been  sanctioned  by  the  Church.  In  other  words,  the  terms 
were  exactly  what  Mr.  Balfour  says  they  were  not — "  of  the  nature  of 
explanations  " ;  they  expressed  theories,  embodied  definitions,  affirmed 
one  doctrine  and  denied  another,  and  were  for  this  very  reason  intro- 
duced, and  for  the  same  reason  strenuously  resisted.  But  if  in 
historical  theology  he  shows  the  mind  and  art  of  the  amateur,  it  must 
not  be  understood  to  mean  that  his  appearance  as  a  philosophical 
theologian  is  held  to  be  unwarranted.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no 
field  of  inquiry  where  a  fresh  and  well-disciplined  mind  may  be  of 
more  real  service,  especially  if  he  be  in  thought  and  language  neither 
derivative  nor  conventional.  And  there  are  sections  or  borders  of 
the   field  where  a  man  of  Mr.  Balfour's  knowledge  and  speculative 
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ffsapacity  is  absolutely  in  place  ;  and  it  is  with  such  a  section  that  his 

^book  is  mainly  concerned.  The  men  who  are  in  this  field,  as  it  were, 
common  day  labourers,  may  well  feel  cheered  and  exhilarated  at  the 
appearance  amongst  them  of  an  occasional  workman  so  effecti^re  in 
form  and  so  dexterous  in  the  use  of  his  tools  as  is  this  last  comer, 
who  80  happily  combines  the  capacities  of  the  philusopher  and  tha 
statesman. 

Mr  Balfour  well  defines  his  initial  position,  which  also  implies  the 
function  he  is  best  able  to  folfiJ,  in  the  sentence  :  "  The  decisive 
battles  of  theology  are  fought  beyond  its  frontiers.  It  is  not  over 
purely  religions  controversies  that  the  cause  of  religion  is  lost  or  won. 
be  judgments  we  fihall  form  on  its  special  problems  are  commonly- 
settled  for  as  by  our  general  mode  of  looking  at  the  Universe/*  *     This^ 

f-of  course,  means  that  theology  is  implicit  in  philosophy,  or  philosophy 

^explicit  in  theology.  As  the  late  Sir  William  Hamilton  used  to  say^ 
every  question  which  emerges  in  theology  has  before  emerged  in 
phiioRophy.  So  the  philosopher  can  render  no  greater  service  to- 
theology  than  the  discussion  in  his  own  free  province  and  way  of 
those  principles  which  determine  its  problems.  But  I  wonder  that 
Mr.  Balfour  failed  to  feel  how  fatal  to  his  theological  purpose  is  his  want 
of  an  explicit  philosophy.     Without  a  positive  philoEophy  how  is  a 

^positive  theology  possible  ?     The  '^  mode  of  looking  at  the  universe  '* 
rhich  is  to  determine  our  attitude  to  theology »  will  not  be  created  by 
negative  criticism  of  philosophical  or  scientific  ideas  ;    this  i»  moro 
kely  to  leave  na  in  an  attitude  of  vacant  expectancy*  where  percep* 

^tion  is  blind  and  conception  empty^  than  in  one  of  intelligent  recep- 
tivity. One  may  deeply  sympathise  with  Mr.  Balfour's  purpose,  and 
be  all  the  more  deeply  regretful  that  he  has^  by  his  peculiar  method, 
done  so  much  to  defeat  it.  But  this  is  to  anticipate  a  criticism  which* 
has  still  to  be  made  good. 

The  book,  though  divided  into  four  paita,  really  falls  into  three 
main  divisions  ;  which  we  may  distingmj'h  as  the  critical,  the  tranti- 
tional,  and  the  positive  or  constructive.  In  the  critical,  Mr,  Bulfoor 
discusses  and  diembses  as  philosophically  inadequate  both  the  empirical 
and  the  transcendental  theories  of  knowing  and  b^ing,  eppecially  at 
regards  those  ideas  which  are  held  to  be  the  assured  and  necesgary  prin- 
ci pies  for  the  interpretation  of  man  and  nature.    In  the  transitional  he 

l^discovers  and  emphasises  what  he  holds  to  be  a  group  of  neglected 
ctors  in  the  formation  of  belief  In  the  positive,  he  attempts  a 
provisiooal  justification  and  unification  of  beliefn.  What  is  to  bd 
here  said  will  deal  with  these  three  divisions  in  snccessioo. 


1.  The  critical  discassion,  which  runs  irregularly  through  the  entire 
•  *'  The  Foundations  of  Belief,"  pp.  2,  3, 
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book,  though  it  is  more  systematically  dealt  with  in  Parts  I.  and  IL, 
is  applied  to  four  provinces — two  philosophical,  empiricism  and 
transcendental  idealism — and  two  theological,  the  older  rationalism 
and  its  corrective  yet  counterpart,  the  older  apologetic  and  rational- 
istic orthodoxy.  The  latter  two  need  not  concern  us,  though  thej 
are  perhaps  more  kindly  handled  than  as  tendencies  historicallj 
effete  they  altogether  deserved  to  be.  Nor  need  we  concern  onrselves 
with  the  discussion  on  Transcendental  Idealism.  It  is  not  very 
serious  and  in  no  respect  thorough,  nor  is  it  marked  by  the  author's 
usual  subtlety  and  grasp,  while  it  really  stands  outside  the  argument, 
which  has  not  been  "  arranged "  "  with  overt  or  tacit  reference  to 
that  system  "  (p.  6).  Only  two  things  need  be  said  :  (1)  Mr.  Balfour 
fails  to  recognise  the  conspicuous  services  this  Idealism  has  rendered 
to  the  cause  he  champions,  and  the  recognition  might  very  well  have 
been  associated  with  the  name  of  the  late  Professor  T.  H.  Green, 
whose  position  is  mainly  here  criticised.  To  see  what  these  services 
have  been,  we  have  only  to  remember  the  controversies  of  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  years  ago,  when,  under  the  impulse  given  to 
pamphysicism  by  evolution,  agnosticism  became  belligerent  and  con- 
atmctive,  and  the  doctrine  that ''  matter  had  the  promise  and  potency 
of  every  form  and  quality  of  life,"  was  preached  with  eloquent 
assurance  from  the  chair  of  the  British  Association — and  then  compare 
that  most  electrical  atmosphere  with  the  very  different ''  psychological 
climate  "  we  now  enjoy.  If  to-day  our  empirics  cultivate  a  modcstj 
which  was  then  unknown,  if  they  are  more  conscious  of  the  limitationB 
and  impotence  of  their  physico-metaphysical  theories,  it  is  largely  due 
to  the  criticism  of  the  Idealism  which  is  here  so  cavalierly  dismissed. 
(2)  This  Idealism  is  not  to  be  understood  from  the  subjective  point 
of  view  emphasised  by  Mr.  Balfour.  He  fails  to  apprehend  its 
objective  significance,  its  ability  to  explain  those  problems  in  the 
history  of  mind  which  remain  in  his  hands  the  most  hopeless  of 
puzzles.  The  one  philosophy  which  has  done  even  approximate 
justice  to  the  religions  of  man  and  the  nature  by  which  they  are, 
certainly  deserved  juster  treatment  in  a  book  concerned  with  the 
**  foundations  of  belief."  It  reveals,  at  least,  an  imperfect  sense  of 
the  gravity  and  range  of  the  most  serious  attempt  yet  made  to  solve 
these  problems. 

2.  But  the  author's  serious  and  perfectly  tireless  criticism  is  concen- 
trated on  what  he  terms  *'  Naturalism  "  (p.  6).  His  dexterity  in 
dealing  with  it  is  marvellous ;  he  argues  against  it,  he  examines  its 
psychological  data,  analyses  its  logical  principles  and  processes^  tests 
it  by  man,  measures  it  by  nature,  and  finds  it,  in  all  its  fundamental 
doctrines,  either  impossible,  or  unveracious,  or  self-contradictory.  Its 
creed  is  composed  of  two  elements  :  *'  The  one  positive^  consbting, 
broadly  speaking,  of  the  teaching  contained- in  the  general  body  of 
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the  natnral  sciences  ;  the  other  negtitive^  expressed  in  the  doctrine 
that  beyond  these  limits^  wherever  they  may  happen  to  lie,  nothing 
18,  and  nothing  can  be,  known.***  One  would  have  expected 
him  to  be  rather  mure  careful  in  his  definition.  What  is  here 
described  as  the  positive  element  does  not  belong  to  Naturalism  in 
any  special  or  even  in  any  tolerable  senae  at  all,  and  what  is  termed 
the  negative  is  really  the  only  positive  element.  For  what  constitutes 
^*  Naturalism  "  but  the  atiirmation  that  beyond  the  limits  of  nature, 
as  it  exists  to  sense,  *'  nothing  is,  and  nothing  can  be,  known  '*  ?  The 
'^  Natural  Sciences  "  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  it  existed  before  they 
were  as  they  are  now ;  they  exist  now  where  it  is  denied  ;  it  exists  to- 
day where  they  are  known  only  in  part.t  Nobody  knows  better  than  Mr. 
Balfour  that  the  most  distinguished  names  in  Natural  Science  are  those 
of  men  aa  averse  to  *'  Naturalism  *'  as  he  himself  is.  And  this  double 
definition  was  an  argumentative  as  well  as  an  historical  blunder  ;  it 
forces  him  to  become^  as  it  were,  a  scientific  agnostic,  in  order  that 
he  may  the  better  refute  metaphysical  agnosticism  ;  and  to  become 
a  fictitious  character  is  certainly  not  the  most  effectual  way  of 
ending  fiction*  Nor  is  he  a  happy  warrior  who  in  battle  strikes  at 
friends  as  well  as  foes ;  in  the  result  he  may  slay  what  he  most  of  all 
wishes  to  save  alive. 

The  Naturalism  he  thus  defines  he  discasses  from  two  points  of 
view  :  the  personal  and  practical,  and  the  psychological  and  speculative. 
Under  the  first  aspect,  he  shows  its  insufiiciency  to  man  as  an  ethical^ 
aesthetic,  and  rational  being.  This  is,  to  my  thinking,  his  far  most 
aatisfacbory  piece  of  work  j  for  it  I  have  nothing  but  praise.  In 
Part  L,  which  deals  with  it,  his  dialectic  and  literary  qualities  are 
eeen  at  their  best.  Under  the  second  aspect  he  shows  that  Naturalism 
ts  psychologically  unjustified  and  speculatively  incoherent ;  its  theory 
of  knowing  contradicts  its  theory  of  being.  His  arguments  are  not 
new  ;  they  are  the  commonplaces  of  transcendental  criticism ;  bat  they 
are  vigorously  put  and  strikingly  illustrated  and  applied.  The  expe- 
rience which  supplies  Naturalism  with  its  premisses  is  not  a  thing  of 
nature ;  X  nor  are  these  premisses  in  the  strict  sense  true  to  nature. 
^*The  most  immediate  experiences  carry  with  them  no  inherent  guar- 
antee of  their  veracity."  *'  Habitual  inaccuracy  *'  attends  **  the  cogni- 
tive leap  through  perception  to  object."  **  Our  perceptions,  regarded 
as  psychological  results,''  are,  ^'  regarded  as  sources  of  information, 
not  merely  occasionally  inaccurate,  but  habitually  mendacious."  §  As 
a  consequence,  "  science  owes  its  being  to  an  erroneous  view  as  to 
what  kind  of  information  it  is  that  our  experiences  directly  convey  to 


*  P   92 

f  That  Mr.  BiiUour  is  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  distinction  is  obyious  (se«  p.  134) 
but  in  hi 9  reason icg  he  often  tiUows  it  to  seem  as  if  he  forgot  it. 

tv.  \m.  i  p  MX, 
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DS."  *  Nay,  more,  *'  Out  of  a  succession  of  individual  experiences," 
such  a  fundamental  scientific  principle  as  causation  cannot  be  ^*  reason- 
ably extracted."  t  The  conclusion  therefore  is — *'  A  philosophy  whicb 
depends  for  its  premisses  in  the  last  resort  upon  the  particulars 
revealed  to  us  in  perceptive  experience  alone,  is  one  that  cannot- 
rationally  be  accepted."  f 

Now,  why  this  elaborate  analysis  and  refutation  of  empiricism  ? 
It  serves  various  ends,  negative  and  positive.  It  is  only  by  *'  ai> 
effectual  criticism  of  empiricism  "  that  Naturalism  can  be  effectually 
destroyed,  §  and  the  admission  compelled  that  we  are  ''  as  yet  without  » 
satisfactory  philosophy."  ||  Doubts  are  started  ^'  as  to  the  theoretic-- 
validity  of  certain  universally  accepted  beliefs/'*[  in  order  that  a 
scientific  standard  may  cease  to  be  used  as  ''  sole  test  of  truth."  ** 
Beliefs  that  are  so  open  to  donbt  cannot  be  logically  held  to  make  other 
beliefs  doubtful ;  the  weapon  sceptical  criticism  has  blunted  has  lost 
its  power  to  kill  or  even  to  wound.  The  result  is  that  our  ethical  and 
religious  ideas  have  nothing  to  fear  at  the  hands  of  those  termed 
scientific ;  their  provinces  differ,  and,  as  regards  the  right  to  be,  thoi 
one  class  has  no  advantage  over  the  other.  They  are  in  many  respects* 
parallel,  yet,  in  a  sense,  inter-independent.  ^'  Philosophic  doubt "  as  to 
**  an  independent  outer  world  "  is  possible,  but  **  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses "  the  belief  in  it  "  should  be  accepted  with  a  credence  which  is 
immediate  and  unwavering."  ft  Similarly  doubt  may  be  possible  as  to 
theological  and  Ethical  beliefs,  yet  they  ought  to  be  accepted  as  neces- 
sary to  the  satisfaction  of  human  needs  and  the  regulation  of  conduct. 
Both  classes  of  belief  are  alike  **  symbolic  "  ;  **  the  world,  as  represented 
to  us  by  science,  can  no  more  be  perceived  or  imagined  than  the  Deity 
as  represented  by  theology."  XX  Our  idea  of  Deity  is  no  more  anthro- 
pomorphic than  our  idea  of  the  external  world.  §§  Our  knowledge  of 
matter  is  no  more  direct  than  our  knowledge  of  Deity.  {{||  So  ideas 
that  are  alike  symbolic  and  alike  open  to  sceptical  criticism  agree  in 
a  kind  of  unity ;  neither  can  claim  pre-eminence  or  be  used  to  dis- 
credit or  disprove  the  other. 

3.  The  cogency  of  the  criticism  is  undeniable  ;  its  usefulness,  within 
limits  and  properly  balanced  and  qualified,  may  be  undoubted  ;  but 
what  precisely  does  it  aocompligh  in  Mr.  Balfour's  hands,  and  how  does- 
it  serve  his  purpose  in  regard  to  the  foundations  of  belief  ?  He  himself 
recognises  its  thoroughly  sceptical  character,  not  only  so  far  as- 
empirical  theory  but  even  so  far  as  fundamental  scientific  ideas  aro 
concerned.lFH    His  two  books  are  indeed  models  of  mordant  scepticism. 

•  P.  lis.  Cf,  "  Philosophic  Doubt/'  p.  287.  *'  Science  is  a  system  of  belief  which, 
for  anything  we  can  allege  to  the  contrary,  is  wholly  without  proof.  The  inferences  hj 
which  it  is  arrived  at  are  erroneous  ;  the  premisses  on  which  it  rests  are  unproved.'* 

+  P.  119.         t  P.  133.         §  P.  134.         fl  Pp.  246-7.         ^  P.  246.         ••  P.  235. 

■H-  P.  238.  It  "  Philosophic  Doubt,"  p.  245.  §§  76.  p.  246. 

II  Ih.  p.  258.  ^^  F.  B.  pp.  245-6  ;  c/.  *'  Philosophic  Doubt "  pp.  287,  293i 
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He  has  said  of  his  earlier  book  that  *•  the  title  has  attracted  more 
interest  than  the  contents,"  *  bat  the  title  is  hardly  just  to  the  conteats 
or  their  interest.  It  is  not  so  much  a  **  defence  of  philosophic  doubt  '* 
as  critical  doubt  of  all  the  philosophies-  These  two  are  not  only 
different,  but  almost  opposite  things ;  ''  philosophic  doubt  "  is  more 
positive  in  character  than  doubt  of  philosophy,  Hume  is  tho  typical 
exponent  of  '*  philosophic  doubt,"  but  he  is  in  some  respects  much 
more  positive  and  even  constructive  than  Mr.  Balfour,  He  accepted 
the  current  philosophical  doctrine  of  his  day :  Locke's  **  ideas  of 
sensation,"  Berkeley's  "  ideas  of  sense/'  were  his  •'  impressions  "  ;  while^ 
we  may  add  in  passing,  the  familiar  "  phenomena  "  of  our  coutem- 
porary  thought,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  '*  vivid  manifestations  of 
the  unknown  **  may  be  regarded  as  their  living  representatives^  if  not 
strict  equivalents.  Locke's  **  ideas  of  reflexion/*  Berkeley's  '*  ideas  of 
imagination  **  were  Hume*s  "  ideas,"  which  were  echoea  or  reminis- 
cences of  the  impression,  true  in  the  measure  that  they  repeated  it,, 
false  ia  the  degree  they  omitted  any  feature  of  their  original* 
Now^  Hume  did  not  trouble  himself  with  Descartes'  speculative 
deduction  of  being  from  thought,  with  his  innate  ideas  and  occasion ai 
causes ;  nor  with  Spinoza  s  substance  with  its  two  attributes  of 
extension  and  thought;  nor  with  Leibnitz  s  monads  and  pre-establisheii 
harmony,  or  his  pregnant  hint  that  the  intellect  was  needed  to  interpret 
the  impressions  which  the  senses  conveyed  in  from  without. 
On  the  contrary,  he  resolutely  left  philosophical  criticism  alone,  and, 
assuming  the  premisses  of  the  homo  or  native  philosophy,  turned  to- 
the  problem  they  set  him.  He  saw  quite  as  clearly  as  our  author 
Bees  that  if  **  impressions  *'  were  ultimate,  the  origin  of  all  know- 
ledge and  its  only  authentic  elementSj  then  those  fundamental  beliefs 
by  which  we  interpreted  both  man  and  nature  had  no  warrant  in 
reason.  Every  **  impression*' was  of  a  single  or  individual  thing,. 
a  subjective  experience  which  could  tell  nothing  of  the  reality  or 
nature  of  the  objective  world,  its  system  or  coherence,  its  causation  or 
oontinnity,  or  of  the  continued  personal  being  of  the  subjective.  What 
caused  and  what  experienced  the  **  impressions  "  were  alike  unknown  *- 
nor  were  we  endowed  by  Nature  with  any  faculty  or  instrument  sufficient 
for  their  discovery.  But  Hume  was  at  once  too  subtle  and  too  specula- 
live  to  remain  satisfied  with  so  purely  negative  a  conclusion  ;  and  so 
he  boldly  essayed  to  explain  how  beliefs  that  had  no  warrant  from 
Nature  yet  naturally  came  to  be.  His  problem  was  twofold :  How 
did  a  fleeting  succession  of  subjective  **  impressions"  com©  to  suggest 
and  to  seem  a  permanent  and  ordered  outer  world  ?  And  how  couldf 
a  stream  of  ideas  in  perpetual  flux,  and  succeeding  each  other  with 
inconceivable  rapidity,  come  to  bear  the  appearance  of  a  continuouft 
pergonal  and  conscious  self  ?  The  solution  lay  in  the  mystic  word» 
*  **  Essajg  aod  Addrescies,"  p.  2S4. 
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^'  association  "  and  '^  custom '' ;  association  was  personal,  individaal,  the 
tendency  to  join  together  in  thonght  things  perceived  together  in 
sense,  to  conceive  as  inseparable  objects  invariably  associated  in  per- 
ception ;  but  custom  was  collective — ^association  worked  into  a  habit 
at  once  common  and  personal.  Now,  Hume's  scepticism,  so  construed, 
cannot,  whatever  we  may  think  of  its  intellectual  or  philosophical 
validity,  be  denied  a  positive  character.  His  formation  of  ideas  or 
beliefs  by  association  or  custom,  whether  arbitrary,  illicit,  or  acci- 
dental, was  a  philosophic  theory  of  knowledge  adapted  to  a  special 
though  current  and  common  psychology.  His  speculative  sincerity 
may  be  doubted,  even  when  his  speculative  genius  is  admired,"^  but 
his  philosophy  was  a  theory  intended  to  account  for  beliefs  which, 
however  unreal,  had  all  the  appearance  and  served  all  the  purposes  of 
realities.  But  Mr.  Balfour,  while  more  critical,  is  less  positive  than 
Hume.  He  may  not  be  sceptical  in  his  results,  but  he  is  so  much  so 
in  his  argumentative  process  as  to  leave  us  without  any  premisses 
that  can  justify  his  conclusions.  His  book  is  the  work  of  a  man  who 
has  ^'  always  found  it  easier  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  insufficiency  of 
Naturalism  than  of  the  absolute  sufficiency  of  any  "  other  system  of 
thought  ;t  and  what  he  gives  is  cogent  destructive  criticism  unre- 
dressed by  any  equally  cogent  constructive  argument.  In  other  words, 
he  vindicates  his  own  principles  by  invalidating  those  of  other  people, 
but  he  does  not  explicate  or  justify  the  principles  on  which  he  builds 
his  superstructure,  or  discover  the  basis  on  which  they  ultimately  rest. 
Hume  was  sceptical  both  in  his  premisses  and  in  his  conclusion, 
though  positive  in  his  method ;  but  Mr.  Balfour,  though  positive  in 
his  conclusion,  is  negative  in  his  method,  and  uncritical  as  to  his 
premisses.  He  dismisses,  by  a  searching  critical  process,  our  current 
philosophies,  empirical  and  transcendental ;  then  confesses  he  has  no 
eflectual  substitute  to  offer,  and  finally  offers  a  provisional  theory  for 
the  unification  of  beliefe  which  throws  into  the  most  startling  relief 
all  the  sceptical  elements  in  his  own  criticism. 

This  criticism  need  not  perhaps  be  further  elaborated,  but  it  is 
necessary  that  its  precise  point  and  purpose  be  not  missed.  There  is 
no  complaint  that  Mr.  Balfour's  criticism  of  empiricism  is  destruc- 
tive ;  the  more  thorough  he  can  make  it  in  this  respect  the  more 
wholesome  will  it  be.  The  objection  is  to  its  purely  sceptical  cha- 
racter ;  it  creates  doubt,  it  does  nothing  more.  It  does  not  make  the 
formation  of  belief  more  intelligible,  the  process  of  knowledge  more 
conceivable,  its  results  more  real,  or  its  conclusions  more  trustworthy. 
It  involves  all  these  things  in  deeper  doubt ;  it  turns  the  relation  of 
mind  to  nature  and  of  nature  to  mind  into  a  hopeless  maze,  and  creates 
suspicion  as  to  the  truth  and  reality  of  knowledge.     And  this  cannot 

*  •'  Foundations  of  Belief,**  p.  96.    Cf.  **  Pfailosophio  Doubt,''  pp.  85-6. 
t  **FoiiiiaaUon8  of  Belief;'  p.  92.  • 
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be  done  at  one  point  of  oar  intellectual  being  without  affectLOg  every 
other*  Scepticism  is  a  double-edged  weapon,  and  very  dangerous  in 
audacioas  bands.  If  faith  in  one  class  of  beliefs  is  broken  down,  the 
result  18  more  likely  to  be  that  all  classes  will  snffer  than  that  any 
e  class  will  specially  benefit  Doubt  of  the  veracity  of  mind  in  its 
mpleet  operations  has  a  sabtle  way  of  becoming  donbt  all  round. 
Certainly  faith  is  not  made  more  possible  by  the  processes  and  products 
of  mind  being  made  less  intelligible  and  real  The  want  of  a  con- 
etractive  phOosophy,  an  architectonic  idea  and  method,  is  a  fatal  want 
in  a  book  which  aims  at  the  conservation  of  belief.  Descartes' 
universal  donbt  was  not  doubt,  and  was  not  universal ;  it  was  a  pro- 
cess of  digging  down  to  what  the  thinker  believed  to  be  solid  rock,  in 
order  that  he  might  build  upon  thought  a  system  which  thought 
could  clearly  conceive — i,e,,  the  critical  process  was  necessary  to  the 
architectural  purpose— was,  indeed,  the  first  stage  in  its  realisation. 
So,  too,  the  Transcendental  Idealism,  which  is  here  so  episodically 
criticised,  may  handle  Empiricism  quite  as  canstically  as  our  author, 
but  it  does  so  that  it  may  discover  the  real  factors  or  positive 
conditions  of  knowledge.  Its  aim  is  to  make  the  universe  more 
intelligible  to  man,  and  man  more  intelligible  to  himself;  to  show 
the  subjective  reason  and  the  objective  rationality  in  such  reciprocal 
action  and  correspondence  as  to  make  the  process  of  knowledge  a 
solution  of  the  problem  of  being.  The  theory  may  be  true  or  it  may 
be  false,  but,  at  least,  it  is  positive — ix.,  it  so  uses  the 
transcendental  factor  in  knowledge,  the  interpreting  reason^  as  tso 
discover  and  determine  the  real  ultimate  of  being,  the  interpreted 
reason,  and  to  make  the  thought  which  unites  these  a  veracious 
and  rational  process.  But  Jlr.  Balfour's  method  is  purely  sceptical; 
he  leaves  mind  bewildered  in  the  face  of  Xature,  unable  to  trust  its 
perceptions,  unable  to  determine  what  is  truth,  unable  to  feel  any 
reality  in  knowledge.  By  this  means  he  may  have  made  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  science  too  doubtful  to  be  used  against  faith  ; 
but  what  is  the  only  logical  deduction  possible  from  the  principles 
which  he  has  used  his  sceptical  method  to  obtain  ?  Why,  this : — 
Since  error  creeps  into  all  our  thought,  and  uncertainty  surrounds  all 
our  knowledge  of  Nature,  how  can  we  know  that  there  is  any  truth 
anywhere,  in  any  premiss  or  in  any  argument,  any  certainty  in  any 
knowledge,  any  reality  in  any  belief  ?  If  such  be  the  result  of  his 
sceptical  criticism,  where  is  the  advantage  to  faith  ?  For  what  does 
it  represent  in  thought  save  the  method  of  the  blind  Samson  who 
sacrificed  himself  in  order  that  he  might  the  more  effectually  bury  the 
Philistines  under  the  ruins  of  their  own  temple  ? 
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So  far  we  have  been  concerned  with  what  may  be  termed  fanda- 
mental  philosophical  theory  ;  we  have  now  to  proceed  to  its  application 
to  religious  or  theological  belief. 

1.  And  here  I  may  say,  Mr.  Balfour  seems  to  mo  to  have  no^ 
adequate  sense  of  the  range  and  complexity  of  the  problem  he  ha» 
set  for  himself ;  that  is  nothing  less  than  to  find  a  positive  philosophy 
of  religions  beliefs.  And  this  he  is  all  the  more  bound  to  find  that 
his  destructive  criticism  has  been  so  merciless  and  so  complete. 
Bat  this  problem  cannot  be  discussed  simply  as  if  it  were  a  matter 
of  individual  experience,  or  a  question  of  contemporary  thought- 
There  is  nothing  at  once  so  universal  aud  so  particular,  so  uniform 
and  so  varied^  as  religion.  Man  everywhere  possesses  and  professes 
it,  yet  it  is  never  in  any  two  countries,  with  any  two  peoples,  or  even 
any  two  persons,  exactly  the  same  thing.  There  are,  therefore,  two 
distinct  yet  cognate  questions  :  Why  are  religious  beliefs  at  once  so 
invariable,  and  so  varied  ?  Why  do  they  everywhere  emerge,  and  yefe 
everywhere  assume  some  specific  local  form  ?  It  is  evident  that  th© 
special  function  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  is  to  explain  at  once 
why  religious  belief  is  so  universal  and  uniform,  and  religious  beliefs 
so  multiform  and  varied.  The  causes  that  produce  it  must  be  common 
and  continuous  in  their  action ;  but  the  conditions  that  produce 
variation,  local  and  occasional.  The  creative  factor  can  never  cease 
to  operate,  otherwise  the  belief  would  cease  to  live  ;  and  were  the 
modifying  conditions  to  become  inactive,  all  beliefs  would  tend  to  a 
monotony  of  character  or  sameness  of  form.  The  one  question  is 
wholly  philosophical,  the  other  is  partly  philosophical  and  partly 
historical ;  and  taken  together  they  signify  that  the  only  scientific  and 
satisfactory  method  of  inquiry  and  discussion  is  the  constant  correlation 
of  the  permanent  factor  of  belief  with  its  varying  forms,  in  order  to  the 
discovery  of  the  reason  at  once  of  its  continuous  life  and  constant  change. 
Now,  what  one  most  of  all  misses  in  this  book  is  the  sense  that  there  is 
such  a  problem,  that  it  is  initial  to  all  philosophical  theology,  that  till 
it  be  discussed  neither  the  bed  nor  the  material  for  any  foundation 
for  belief  has  been  found.  One  is  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Balfour  dis- 
tinguishing as  he  does  between  **  causes  "  and  **  reasons  "  of  belief;  in 
the  only  sense  tolerable  in  such  a  discussion  "  causes  "  are  "  reasons,"" 
and  reason  is  cause.  In  a  scientific  theory  of  the  genesis  of  know- 
ledge we  find  its  justification;  in  a  philosophical  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  belief  we  have  its  vindication.  The  very  process  which,  con- 
sciously and  analytically  pursued  by  the  individual,  justifies  his 
theism,  produces,  when  spontaneously  and  synthetically  pursued  by  the 
race,  the  beliefs  which  have  organised  and  built  up  its  religions. 

But  we  must  take  Mr.  Balfour  on  his  own  terms;  we  have  no 
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right  to  demand  his  acceptance  of  ours.     Well,  then,  let  us  grant 
that  his  sceptical  criticism  has  been  completely  victorious,  empiricism 
is  Tanquifihed,  and  its  scientific  ideas  so  paralysed  that  they  can  no 
longer  be  used   as  tests  or  standards  to  determine  the  credibility  or 
incredibility   of    theological   beliefs.     What  then  ?     The  beliefs  are 
ihere :     What  are  they  ?     How  did  they  come  to  be  ?     How  are  they 
to  be  justi^ed  ?     He  has  proved  scientiBc  ideas  to  be  so  incapable 
of  proof  as  to  be  without  normative  valne  or  force  in  the  ethical  and  reli- 
gious realm,  bat  he  has  not  proved  theological  beliefs  to  be  true  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  has  pursued  a  method  which  compels  us  to   approach 
them  in  an  attitude  of  doubt  or  even  negation.     The  radical  scepticism 
which  has  created  doubt  of  one  class  of  beliefs  has  created  a  presump- 
tion against  the  truth  of  the  other  class.     But  what  do  we  find  here  ? 
A  sudden  reversal  of  the  method  before  pursued,  and  no  attempt  made 
to  compel  the  beliefs  to  give  an  account  of  themselves,  to  justify  their 
being,  or  to  examine  their  form   and   contents  in  the  light  of  their 
source.     The  whilom  sceptic  becomes  curiously  credulous,  while  he  skil- 
fully does  not  see  the  questions  which  he  can  neither  discuss  nor  answer 
frankly  and  explicitly  ;  but  he  oifers  an  instructive  substitute  for  a  dis- 
cussion.    There  is  a  titular  inqairy  into  the  **  Causes  of  Experience/'  * 
What  are  these  "  causes  '*  ?    The  most  diligent  search  through  the  book 
has  left  me  still  with  the  question,  but  without  any  answer.     This,  of 
course,  may  be  purely  my  fault,  but  the  fruits  of  the  search  are  worth 
recording.      **  Naturalism  *'  is  dismissed;  what,    then,   is  to  be  our 
system  ?     Not    dualism,   "  a  natural    world   immediately   subject  to 
causation,     and    a    spiritual    world    immediately    subject    to     God," 
This    is    *'  a    patchwork    scheme    of    belief/'    **  a    rough-and-ready 
expedient "  for  escaping  from   **  the   rigid   limits   of  a   too  narrow 
system/*  excellent  in  a  measure,  and  not  to  be  hastily  condemned, 
but  clearly  a  system  in  which  many  find  it  ''difficult  cr  impossible 
to  acquiesce.**  t      To   those   who  **  ask  for  a  philosophy  which   shall 
give  rational  unity  to  an  adequate  creed  '*  he  answers,  **  I  have  it  not 
to  give,"  t     Instead,  **  provisionally  restricting  himself  to  the  scientific 
point  of  view/'  he  forbears  '^  to  consider   beliefs  from  the    side  of 
proof/'  and  *■  surveys  them  for  a  season  from  the  side  of  origin  only, 
and  in  relation  to  the  causes  which   gave   them  birth/'  §     This  is 
excellent ;  the  best  philosophy  of  belief  is  an  adequate  theory  of  its 
origin,  though  we  note  that  the  forbearance  from  proof  is  here  logical, 
or   rather    inevitable ;  the  sceptical  criticism  had   made  any  other 
coarse    simply  impossible,  especially   any   course   involving  rational 
proof.     What,  then,  i^  the  cause  or  origin  of  *'the  apparatus  of 
belief  *'  (a  most  significant  phrase)  "  which  we  find  actually  connected 
with  the  higher  scientific^  social,  and  spiritual  life  of  the  race  "  ?  |]    The 
causes  are  many,  **  presuppose  the  beliefs  of  perception "  (the  very 
*  pATt  III.  chap.  I.        t  Pp.  18(>-7.        t  Pp.  187-8,        §  P.  I8a.        |1  P.  193. 
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perception  which  had  been  proved  so  habitually  inaccurate  and  men- 
dacious), ^'  memory,  and  expectation  in  their  elementary  shape/'  and 
''  an  organism  fitted  for  their  hospitable  reception  by  ages  of  ancestral 
preparation."  We  may  note,  in  passing,  how  empirical  and  scientific 
this  mode  of  speech  is ;  but  '^  these  conditions  "  (not  causes^  it  will  be 
seen),  '*  are  clearly  not  enough " ;  there  must  be  ' '  an  appropriate 
environment/'  and  within  this  is  ''  a  group  of  causes  "  (not  condi- 
tions), ^' so  important  in  their  collective  operation''  as  to  demand 
*'  detailed  notice."  The  name  of  this  group  is  ''  authority,"  and 
our  immediate  concern  is  with  it  as  *'  a  non-rational  cause  of 
beUef/' 

Now,  our  first  question  here  is.  What  does  Mr.  Balfour  mean  by 
^'  Authority  "  ?  It  is  a  large  word,  denotes  varied  things,  connotes 
many  ideas.  It  has  one  sense  in  literature,  another  in  science, 
another  in  law,  still  another  in  religion ;  in  the  realm  of  opinion  it 
denotes  the  right  to  define  and  the  power  to  enforce  belief ;  in  the 
sphere  of  action,  the  right  to  prescribe  conduct  and  to  exact  obedience. 
It  has  been  conceived  as  both  personal  and  impersonal,  vested  in  the 
one  case  in  a  society  like  the  Church,  or  in  a  body  of  beliefs  like  tradi- 
tion, or  a  written  word  like  the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  or,  in  the  other 
case,  in  either  an  invisible  Head  like  our  Lord,  or  in  a  visible  head 
like  the  Pope.  Now,  in  what  sense  does  Mr.  Balfour  use  the  term  ? 
He  says  it  is  ''  a  word  which  transports  us  into  a  stormy  tract  of 
speculation  nearly  adjacent  to  theology  " ;  *  it  may  be  too  much  to 
say  it  '^  has  been  for  three  centuries  the  main  battlefield  of  new 
thoughts  and  old,"  but  we  can  contrast  it  with  reason,  its  ''  rival 
and  opponent."  t  "  We  are  acted  upon  by  authority,"  but  when 
*'  we  reason "  we  act,  we  produce.}  When  it  is  so  described  we 
seem  to  be  dealing  with  authority  in  its  special  religious  sense,  as 
legislative  over  opinion,  and  judicial  as  regards  conduct ;  but  this  soon 
turns  out  to  be  a  mistime.  For  under  one  aspect  it  is  the  Zeitgeist,  the 
spirit  of  the  age ;  then  it  appears  as  a  '*  psychological  atmosphere,'^ 
or  '^  climate,"  favourable  to  some,  unfavourable  to  other  beliefs ;  §  then  it 
assumes  the  shape  of  '^  custom,  education,  public  opinion,  family,  party, 
or  Church  "  ;  ||  in  a,  for  him,  curious  antithesis,  "  the  equities  of  reason  " 
are  opposed  to  ^'  the  expediencies  of  authority  " ;  f  and  finally,  it  is  said 
to  "  stand  for  that  group  of  non-rational  causes,  moral,  social,  and 
educational,  which  produces  its  results  by  psychic  processes  other 
than  reasoning,"  **  and  in  this  sense  it  is  contrasted  with  "  Papal 
infallibility."  tt  What,  then,  does  he  mean  by  ''authority"? 
Why,  exactly  what  Hume  meant  by  "  custom  " ;  what  Mr.  Spencer 
might  describe  as  the  accumulated  and  transmitted  experience  of  the 
race,  of  the  State,  or  of  the  family.     It  is  an  explanation  of  belief  by 

•  P.  194.  +  Pp.  195,  219.  t  p.  203.  §  P.  206. 
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tneans  of  a  "  noa-rational  cause"  ;  *  in  Hume's  phrase,  it  is  **  belief 
engendered  upon  castom/'  which  custom  he  would,  in  turn,  have  termed 
the  creation  of  "  a  certain  kind  of  accident  *' — i>.,  a  result  which  wae 
"non-rational,"  or  for  which  he  could  give  no  reason.  We  may 
understand  why  Hume  should  tell  us  that  the  **  ultimate  cause  of  the 
impression  is  perfectly  inexplicable  by  ha  man  reason,"  that  reason 
iteelf  is  only  '*  an  unintelligible  instinct/'  that  ''  belief  is  an  act  of 
the  mind  arising  from  custom,''  which  is  '^  the  foundation  of  all  our 
judgments " — (hat  was  scepticism  logically  applied  to  all  classes  of 
beliefs ;  bat  what  we  do  not  understand  is  how  custom,  though 
transmuted  into  **  authority/'  should'  be  able  to  save  one  class  of  beliefs 
while  i  criticism  is  free  to  inflict  upon  another  the  sentence  of  intel- 
lectual death.  What  seems  plain  is  that  Mr,  Balfour  has^  by  emptying 
the  reason  or  normal  nature  of  man  of  all  constructive  ideas,  emptied 
it  also  of  all  the  higher  beliefs,  and  so  has  to  invent  a  special  agency 
or  method  for  their  introduction.  In  other  words,  the  sceptical  criti- 
cism has  evoked  its  inevitable  Nemesis — i\r.,has  divorced  thought  as 
completely  from  God  as  perception  from  the  realities  of  Nature,  and  so 
made,  in  Mr.  Balfour's  own  words,  '* certitude  the  child  of  custom,'*! 
only  custom  has  undergone  baptism,  and  appears  as  '*  authority,"  the 
demure  mother  of  Christian  beliefs. 

2.  Now,  on  this  very  curious  theory,  which  is  also  most  instructive, 
especially  so  far  as  it  illustrates  Mr.  Balfour's  own  mind  and  attitude 
to  theology,  I  have  some  criticisms  to  offer. 

i.  What  is  the  '*  reason  "  to  which  **  authority  "  is  here  opposed  ?  It 
eeems  to  be  not  so  much  **  reason,"  as  ratiocination*  The  use  and  inter- 
change of  terms  in  this  chapter  is  indeed  a  perplexing  but  highly  educa- 
tive study*  We  have  *'  reason/'  **  we  reason,'*  '*  reasoning  '*  gliding  out 
and  in  of  sentences  and  taking  each  other's  places  as  if  they  were  strict 
synonyms.  Now  ratiocination  may  denote  an  activity  or  exercise,  or 
process  of  the  reason,  but  it  is  not  reason,  and  is  in  no  sense  the  anti- 
thesis of  authority,  under  which,  as  scholasticism  shows,  it  may  live  and 
operate  with  quite  preternatural  acuteness  and  success.  If  these  opposed 
terms  had  been  carefully  discriminated  and  defined  we  should  have 
been  spared  this  chapter. 

ii.  It  is  curious  that  the  author,  in  dealing  with  a  matter  so  funda- 
mental to  his  argument,  should  never  raise  the  question, — how  this 
authority,  or  custom,  or  group  of  causes  "  of  psychic  processes/' 
acting  within  our  psychological  environment,  came  to  be  ?  To  what 
kind  or  class  of  factors  or  agencies  does  it  owe  its  existence  ?  He 
describeB  it  as  ^'  a  non-rational  cause  of  belief,"  but  what  is  it  itself — a 


•  In  '*  Philosophic  Doabf'Mr.  Balfour  seemed  prepared  to  apply  his  theory  to 
tbeologicAl  as  well  as  to  other  beliefs  :  ''The  progress  of  knowledge  lia8  led  us  rat  her  to 
dimiiiish  our  estimate  of  the  part  which  rejisons  as  opposed  to  other  cauaeia  have 
played  in  the  formation  of  creeds  ;  for  it  has  shown  that  these  reasons  are  themselvee 
ibo  results  of  non-rational  antecedents/'  pp.  200- L  f  P.  104. 
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creation  of  reason,  a  result  of  purpose,  or  a  non-rational  effect  of  a  non- 
rational  cause?  If  reason  made  it,how^  can  it  be  truly  described  as  ''  anon- 
rational  cause  of  belief  "  ?  If  reason  did  not  make  it,  what  did  ?  Acci- 
dent or  chance  ?  But  these  terms  denote  the  worst  sort  of  Agnosticism ; 
they  are  the  kind  of  words  which  a  moment  of  puzzled  incompetence 
surprised  out  of  sceptic  Hume,  and  so  they  are  alien  to  the  mind 
which  comes  to  lead  us  into  the  inner  court  of  theology.  The 
question  as  to  the  source  or  cause  of  the  authority  is  determinative  of 
its  nature  and  character ;  one  would  think  that  if  it  be  a  '*  rational 
effect "  it  could  not  be  a  *'  non-rational  cause  "  of  a  thing  so  rational 
as  ethical  and  religious  belief.  Ahd  the  greater  the  function  authority 
has  in  history  and  in  the  formation  of  miud,  the  less  can  we  conceive 
it  as  a  non-rational  factor  of  rational  things;  otherwise  the  forces 
which  govern  man  will  cease  to  be  either  theistio  or  ethical.  And 
the  puzzlement  is  increased  by  some  of  Mr.  Balfour's  own  phrases. 
His  "  authority  '^  assumes  various  most  rational  forms ;  *'  the  spirit 
of  the  age/'  which  is  just  the  intellectual  atmosphere  created  by  its 
living  thought;  parental  discipline,  which  is  surely  the  action  of 
rational  will  upon  rational  will ;  education,  which  is  the  more  mature 
Acting  by  means  of  rational  instruments  on  the  less  mature  mind ; 
custom,  which  is  a  mode  of  intelligent  action  become  habitual  and 
common.*  What  acts  under  these  forms  and  conditions  is  surely 
incorrectly  described  as  "a  non-rational  cause  of  belief."  The 
phrase  seems,  therefore,  to  me  either  insignificant  or  absurd.  If 
what  is  here  termed  authority — viz.,  our  organised  ethical  ideals, 
intellectual  habits,  and  social  instincts  in  their  organising  action 
— ^have  a  rational  cause — and  unless  this  be  granted  we  depose 
Providence  for  accident — ^then  it  must  be  rational  when  it  becomes  a 
cause  of  beliefs.  And,  whatever  their  cause,  what  are  beliefs  ?  Non- 
rational  effects  ?  If  so,  what  are  the  the  things  whose  being  Mr. 
Balfour  would  justify  but  blind  creations  of  a  blind  cause  which  man 
must  with  his  growth  in  reason  get  progressively  rid  of? 

iii.  It  is  also  curious  that  Mr.  Balfour  did  not  raise  the  question  as 
to  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  these  beliefs  of  non-rational  origin. 
Man  is  ever  modifying  his  environment  by  his  action  on  it,  which 
means  that  this  so-called  authority  is  ever  in  process  of  change,  being, 
as  it  were,  ever  called  to  account  and  compelled  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  new  mind  and  its  new  forms  of  belief  or  modes  of  thought ; 
and  this  further  means  that  the  person  whom  the  authority  forms, 
in  turn  reforms  the  authority.  For  the  life  of  the  belief  is  quite  as 
significant  as  its  origin.  If  its  origin  is  non-rational,  it  lives  its  life 
in  a  rational  medium,  and  has  to  accept  the  conditions  under  which  life 
there  is  possible.     And  surely  it  is  more  philosophical  to  bring  the 

*  Mr/Balfour  in  one  place  explains  *'  authority  "  by  "  the  non-rational  action  of  mind 
on  mind"  (p.  238).    Sentences  of  this  order  cause  one's  ideas  to  get  a  little  mixed. 
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88  of  the  origin  and  the  conditions  of  the  maintenance  of  life  into 
armony,  than  to  set  them  at  war  with  each  other.  We  must  also 
remember  that  the  life  of  the  belief  within  the  reason  ever  acts  as  a 
modifying  force  on  the  ennronment.  Mr.  Balfoor  knows  the  distinction 
which  the  Roman  jurists  drew  between  j\t$  natunitc  andy«5  civiley  and 
the  use  they  made  of  the  former  to  affect  the  latter.  The  ju^  avile  was 
statutory,  established  and  fixed  law,  as  it  were  the  actual  legal  environ- 
uieiit;  the  jm  naturah  was  ideal,  the  principle  of  ju&tice  and  equity 
immanent  in  the  man,  yet,  with  the  progress  of  his  ethical  culture, 
growing  ever  more  articulate.  And  the  great  jurists  of  the  second 
and  third  centuries,  who  were  also  for  the  most  part  Stoica^eo  applied 
the  ideal  of  law  within  to  the  actual  law  without  as  to  compel  tht> 
actual  to  embody  the  ideal  at  least  in  as  perfect  a  degree  as  we  are 
ever  likely  to  see  in  time.  And  precisely  the  same  action  is  ever 
going  on  in  the  region  of  belief.  Whatever  may  be  its  origin, 
thought  is  a  potent  factor  in  its  modification ;  and  on  its  harmaoy 
with  thought  its  continued  life  depends.     A   ''  non-rational  cause  " 

no  explanation  of  the  being  of  a  rational  thing  ;  and  we  may  be 
certain  that  in  the  last  analysis  the  real  source  can  never  be  different 
in  kind  from  the  cause  which  secures  continuance, 

iv.  The  most  carious  point  of  all  is  this  :  Mr.  Balfour  never  raisen 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  authority  which  causes  the  belief 
justifies  the  belief  it  causes.  This  surely  was  for  his  purpose  the 
most  vital  point  in  his  problem  ;  apart  from  it  his  cause  was  without 
character  or  logical  function.  The  real  question  he  set  himself  to 
answer  was  this  :  What  are  we  to  think  of  Christian  theology  ami 
the  principles  on  which  it  is  built  ?  It  is  not  any  or  every  religious 
belief  that  he  seeks  to  justify ;  it  is  our  specifically  Christian  beliefs. 
He  has  made  his  appeal  to  authority,  which  is  *'  the  spirit  of  the  age  " 
our  "psychological  climate,*'  public  opinion,  custom,  family,  party, 
^Church  ;  bat  these  are  all  the  most  variable  of  things.    Our  *'  psycho- 

gical  climates  "  are  more  numerous,  varied,  and  changeable  than  our 

lOgraphical ;  the  extremes  are  greater,  the  gradations  steeper,  and  the 
variations  more  sudden,  Mr.  Balfour  is  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  philo- 
sopher, and  he  will  not  think  me  impertinent  if  the  point  be  illustrated 
by  hia  own  position  and  experience.  He  is  by  descent  and  family  a 
Scotchman,  by  education  and  political  place  an  Englishman  ;  the 
**  psychological  climate  ^'  in  Scotland  is  Presbyterian  ;  in  England » 
Episcopalian:  does  his  double  nationality  duplicate  his  beliefs? 
Does  it  justify  his   being  a   Calvintst  and  Presbyterian  north  of  the 

weed,  an  Arininian  and  an  Anglican  south  of  it  ?  Are  the  proper 
beliefe  of  a  man  those  of  his  "psychological  climate"?  or  is  this 
**  climate"  a  jastification  for  the  beliefs  ?  or  has  it  no  eignificanca  for 
their  character?  But  this  is  an  innocent  comparison^  involving  what 
may  be  thought  no  very  radical  diflference.  Well,  then,  Mr.  Balfour,  at 
VOL.  Lxvn.  2  I 
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a  statesman,  Las  helped  to  govern  India,  he  may  one  day  be  at  home  the 
responsible  minister  for  it,  or  even  go  oat  there  to  be  the  representa- 
tive of  his  Sovereign.  Its  **  psychological  climate,"  customs,  education, 
public  opinion — in  a  word,  "  authority  " — is  very  unlike  ours  :  what  of 
the  beliefs  it  causes  ?  What  is  their  truth,  their  validity,  their  value 
and  warrant  ?  The  question  is  not  simply  curious  ;  it  is  vital.  If 
authority  is  invoked  to  explain  belief,  how  do  the  beliefs  it  explains 
stand  related  to  theology  and  theological  truth?  Is  religion  to 
become  a  theory  of  '^  climate  "  ?  And  is  all  idea  of  a  religion  true  for  all 
places,  all  times,  and  all  men  to  be  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground  ? 
This  would  be  indeed  a  strange  result  to  follow  from  a  philosophically 
conservative  attempt  to  lay  '*  the  foundations  of  belief."  Yet  it  recalls 
the  attempt  of  another  conservative  and  sceptical  philosopher  to  make 
the  "  psychological "  coincide  with  the  civil  or  national,  if  not  with 
the  geographical,  climate ;  it  exactly  repeats  the  theory  of  Hobbes, 
with  impersonal  authority  substituted  for  the  personal  king.  We 
were  not  surprised  at  it  in  his  case,  for  he  had)  a  frankness  which 
was  so  blunt  as  to  leave  no  room  for  surprise  ;  but  we  do  wonder  at 
finding  it  in  so  acute  a  critic  of  *'  Naturalism,"  and  so  strenuous  an 
upholder  of  theology  as  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour. 

IV. 

But  it  is  more  than  time  we  passed  to  the  constructive  part  of  the 
work,  if  constructive  it  can  be  called.  Here  it  is  more  difficult  to 
criticise^  for  the  points  of  agreement  and  difference  are  in  these  later 
chapters  so  intricately  intermixed.  His  argument  has  about  it  the 
waywardness  of  genius,  it  halts  in  unexpected  places,  turns  back 
upon  itself,  breaks  into  felicitous  asides,  diverges  into  delightsome 
by-paths.  The  book  indeed  is  redeemed  by  its  digressions  ;  without 
them  it  would  have  seemed  a  mere  exercise  in  cunning  sword-play, 
but  with  them  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  an  army  of  victorious  argu- 
ments marching  into  the  battle.  Were  battles  won  by  gallant  bear- 
ing, gay  banners,  and  martial  music,  our  author  would  deserve  to  be 
flaluted  as  a  victor  indeed. 

What,  then,  is  the  method  and  principle  of  the  constructive  argu- 
ment ?  It  starts  with  the  provisional  scheme  for  the  unification  of 
beliefs ;  and  here  the  definition  of  faith  is  significant :  ^'  Faith  or 
assurance,  which,  if  not  in  excess  of  reason,  is  at  least  independent  of 
it,  seems  to  be  a  necessity  in  every  great  departments  of  know- 
ledge which  touches  on  action."  *  In  this  sense  it  belongs  in  an 
equal  degree  at  once  to  science  and  theology,  to  ethics  and  religion ; 
and  while  the  belief  in  an  outer  world  is  more  universal  and  inevit- 
able than  any  single  religious  belief,  yet  ''  these  peculiarities  have  no 
import.     They  exist,  but  they  are  irrelevant."      For  man  is  a  being 

•  P.  240. 
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of  needs  as  well  as  of  sense-perceptions,  his  needs  require  ethical 
ideals  and  religions  beliefs  for  their  satisfaction.  And  jnst  as  in 
^very  belief  which  has  its  origin  in  perception  we  assnme  some  kind 
of  harmony  between  ourselves  and  the  outer  nniverse,  so  a  like 
harmony  ought  to  be  assumed  between  '*  that  universe  and  our  higher 
oeeds."  *  What  strikes  one  in  this  rather  rudimentary  equation  of 
beliefs,  is  its  unreasoned  character,  indeed  the  utterly  illogical  and 
nnphilosophical  procedure  by  which  it  has  been  accomplished.  Nothing 
could  be  more  different  than  the  measure  which  is  meted  out  to  the 
two  orders  of  beliefs  respectively.  The  one  class  has  been  analysed, 
criticised,  satirised,  beaten  and  boffeted  in  every  possible  way;  the 
other  class  is  allowed  to  enter  without  any  kind  of  question  or  any 
attempt  to  examine  either  its  subjective  warrant  or  objective  validity. 
But  this  difference  is  a  serious  confession  either  of  the  incompetence 
of  the  philosophy  to  justify  the  beliefs  or  of  the  iocapability  of  the 
beliefs  to  be  justified.  It  is  an  acknowledgment  that  they  cannot 
bear  to  be  reasoned  about,  but  live  in  a  region  of  emotion  or  instinct, 
of  feeling  and  impulse^  This  is  of  all  positions  the  most  intellectually 
dangerous^  especially  when  the  basis  for  it  has  been  laid  in  philosophical 
acepticism*  For  feeling  is  an  individual  thing,  living  an  unstable  and 
dependent  life,  noble  only  as  it  is  penetrated  by  the  intellect  and 
governed  by  the  conscience.  A  distinguished  German  thinker  whose 
philosophy  was  even  [as  Mr.  Balfour's,  described  himself  as  a  heathen 
according  to  the  intellect,  but  a  Christian  according  to  the  heart.  And 
where  such  a  schism  has  been  introduced  into  the  nature,  the  old 
heathen  is  certain  to  prove  himself  subtler  and  stronger  than  the 
young  Christian, 

Mr.  Balfour,  indeed,  maintains  that  the  relation  between  our 
** needs'*  and  their  satisfaction  is  not  as  "purely  subjective  in 
character "  as  that  between  '*  a  desire  and  its  fulfilment/^  The 
correspondence  is  that  between  *'  the  immutable  verities  of  the 
unseen  world,**  and  *' these  characteristics  of  our  nature,  which  we 
recognise  as  that  in  us  which,  though  not  necessarily  the  strongest^ 
is  the  highest"  t  But  what  are  these  **  characteristics  *'  ?  What 
faculty  in  us  corresponds  to  verity  in  the  universe?  Is  it  not 
reason  or  thought,  the  faculty  by  which  we  know  rather  than  feel  ? 
He  had  everything  to  gain  by  as  free  a  use  of  the  critical  method  on 
the  source,  the  form,  and  the  matter  of  religious  beliefs,  as  on  the  basis 
luid  truth  of  scientific  ideas ;  by  his  failure  to  use  it  he  leaves  to 
the  beliefs  an  unjustified  existence,  introdncea  a  hopeless  schism 
between  knowledge  and  faith,  and  tends  to  reduce  religion  to  a  mere 
consuetudinary  and  institutional  system.  Indeed,  the  notion  that 
religion — though  not  religious  ideas — is  the  creature  of  custom,  the 
thing  of  **  psychological  atmosphere  *' or  political  "climate,"  is  the 
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historical  correlative  of  his  fandamental  philosophy,  and,  though 
incompletely  developed,  it  Inrks  in  all  the  constructive  parts  of  the- 
book^  notably  in  his  theories  of  '^  authority  "  and  of  ''  beliefs  and 
formulas." 

But  I  would  not  part  from  the  book  and  its  author  without 
expressing  anew  my  admiration  of  its  spirit,  and  of  his  purpose  and 
endeavour.  It  is  a  remarkable  achievement  for  a  statesman,  and 
gives  to  the  State  the  happy  assurance  that  a  mind  which  may  yet 
control  its  destinies,  has  visions  of  higher  and  more  enduring  things 
than  the  strife  of  parties,  the  collision  of  interests,  or  the  jealousies 
of  classes.  We  live  by  faith,  and  this  faith  is  here  often  fitly  and 
finely  expressed.  To  his  belief  in  a  God  capable  of  "  preferential 
action  " ;  in  an  inspiration  "  limited  to  no  age^  to  no  country,  to  no- 
people"  ;  in  an  incarnation  which  may  transcend  science,  but  is  ''the 
abiding  place  of  the  highest  reality  " ;  in  Christianity  as  a  religion  so 
'^  effectually  fitted  to  minister  to  our  ethical  needs "  as  to  be  made 
even  more  credible  by  the  mystery  of  evil,  which  it  so  forcibly 
recognises  that  it  may  the  more  victoriously  overcome — I  entirely 
and  heartily  subscribe.  My  criticism  has  concerned  not  so  much  the 
end  he  has  reached,  as  his  mode  of  reaching  it.  The  way  of  faith  is 
in  these  days  hard  enough  ;  it  need  not  be  made  more  difficult ;  and 
it  becomes  those  who  believe  that  the  highest  truth  of  reason  is  one. 
with  the  highest  object  of  faith,  to  make  it  clear  that  in  their  view 
at  least  a  true  theology  can  never  be  built  on  a  sceptical  philosophy, 
and  that  only  the  thought  which  trusts  the  reason  can  truly  vindicate 
faith  in  the  God  who  gave  it. 

A.  M,  Fairbaikn. 
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UNLESS  something  is  done  immediately,  unless  the  most  earnest 
and  active  opposition  is  raised  within  the  next  few  weeks,  the 
•Royal  Assent  will  be  given  to  the  Canadian  Copyright  Act,  and 
incalcalable  injury  will  thereby  be  done  to  the  interests  of  authors  all 
the  world  over.  We  who  are  English  authors  are  only  a  little  handful 
•of  people,  and  we  contend  against  a  mighty  force.  It  is  natural  that 
the  English  Government  should  wish  to  meet  the  demand  of  a  great 
eelf -governing  colony  like  Canada.  Nothing  but  the  strongest  repre- 
sentations of  the  injustice  threatened  will  operate  to  prevent  it.  Those 
representations  we  must  now  make.  It  is  our  duty  to  speak  out,  and 
to  speak  with  no  uncertain  voice.  It  is  not  copyright  in  Canada 
merely  that  is  at  stake — it  is  the  principle  of  copyright  all  over  the 
world. 

What  is  the  substance  of  the  Canadian  claim  ?  It  is  that  the 
Eritish  Government  will  sanction  arrangements  to  take  away  copy- 
right in  Canada  from  all  British  authors  except  Canadians.  If 
Imperial  sanction  is  granted  to  this  demand  Canada  undertakes  to 
legislate  in  the  interests  of  British  authors  and  she  indicates  the 
direction  in  which  her  legislation  will  go.  With  that  we  may  deal 
•later:  our  first  business  is  with  the  principle  of  Canada's  claim. 
What  are  we  to  pay  about  it  ?  One  thing  at  the  very  outset — that 
it  undermines  the  whole  general  recognition  of  copyright  in  literary 
property.  For  fifty  years  we  have  been  struggling — we  and  our 
great  predecessors — Dickens,  Thackeray,  Carlyle,  Lytton,  and  a  host 
of  others — for  recognition  of  the  principle  that  a  man  has  a  right  to 
the  commercial  value  of  the  property  he  creates  in  books.  It  has 
been  a  stiff  fight  but  we  have  conquered  all  along  the  line.  We 
lukve  prevailed  upon  the  chief  nations  of  Europe  to  meet  together  in 
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convention  at  Berne,  and  establish  once  for  all  the  f andamental 
principle  that  without  registration,  simnltaneons  publication  or  any 
similar  mummery,  an  author  holds  property  in  the  children  of  his- 
brain,  and  that  this  property  cannot  be  taken  from  him  except  by  hia 
own  direct  assignment.  We  have  created  a  moral  sentiment  so> 
strong  in  favour  of  the  right  of  an  author  to  control  his  own  work 
that  even  in  the  countries  that  did  not  come  into  that  general 
treaty — Sweden  and  Denmark — ^no  reputable  publisher  (as  I  can  say 
of  my  personal  knowledge)  will  publish  a  translation  of  a  foreign 
book  without  the  authorisation  of  the  author.  We  have  secured 
an  oven  greater  triumph  in  America.  There  we  have  had  to* 
contend  against  a  colossal  trade  interest — the  interest  of  the  American 
printer,  who  found  it  profitable  to  take  our  books,  print  them  badly 
on  bad  paper,  sell  them  at  a  ridiculous  price  and  pay  us  nothing. 
This  we  have  at  long  length  put  an  end  to,  by  showing  America  that 
it  is  equally  to  its  own  and  to  our  interest  to  recognise  the  principle 
that  an  author  has  rights  in  the  book  he  produces.  But  now  having 
done  this,  and  having  given  pledges  to  America  that  in  exchange  for 
the  copyright  she  gives  us,  we  will  give  copyright  to  her  throughout 
British  dominions,  one  of  our  own  colonies  makes  demand  that  it 
shall  be  allowed  to  break  down  the  whole  principle  which  during  fifty 
hard  years  we  have  so  laboriously  built  up. 

Canada  is  prompted  to  this  course  by  what  it  sees  in  the  United 
States.  It  sees  that  American  printers  print  the  books  that  are  sold 
in  America,  and  it  asks  that  Canadian  printers  shall  be  allowed  to 
print  the  books  to  be  sold  in  Canada.  A  Canadian  paper  tells  us 
that  '^  nothing  could  be  more  unfair  than  for  the  English  to  reproach 
Canada  for  wanting  to  do  what  they  have  consented  to  the  United 
States  doing."  We  answer  that  nothing  could  be  more  foolish  than  such 
a  contention.  The  "  manufacturing  clause  *'  of  American  copyright  is 
1^  limitation  of  the  principle  of  copyright  which  we  had  nothing  to- 
do  with.  It  was  a  mere  sop  granted  by  the  promoters  of  American 
copyright  to  the  powerful  class  that  had  acted  as  an  impediment  to- 
copyright  for  fifty  years.  It  was  a  bad  sop.  The  clause  operates- 
badly  all  round.  We  have  hoped  to  see  it  abolished.  But  now 
Canada  comes  and  asks  as  a  point  of  principle  for  that  which  America 
wrested  from  us  as  a  point  of  expediency.  As  a  point  of  principle 
it  is  utterly  bad.  It  is  based  on  the  old  blundering  notion — a  notion 
generated  in  printing-offices  and  having  no  existence  elsewhere — ^that 
a  book  is  a  thing  made  by  the  printer  and  the  bookbinder.  A  book 
is  a  thing  made  by  an  author.  The  printing  and  the  bookbinding 
are  the  mere  mechanism  of  a  book — the  mere  machinery  by  which 
copies  are  multiplied  and  distributed.  To  claim  the  right  to  print- 
all  books  sold  on  Canadian  soil  is  to  claim  an  absurdity.*  Claim,  if 
you  like,   the  first-fruits  of  Canadian  genius.     Say  that  no  bomi 
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Canadian  shall  have  copyright  in  Canada  unless  he  publishes  first  in 
hia  mother  country.  Bat  to  say  that  the  Englishman  and  Frenchman 
mast  allow  you  to  print  his  books,  or  you  will  not  allow  him  to  sell 
them  in  your  country,  is  to  have  a  false  and  limited  idea  of  what  a 
book  is.  In  America  nobody  dares  to  defend  the  manufacturing 
clause  on  principle.  To  establish  a  manufacturing  clause  in  Canuda 
would  be  to  establish  it  on  principle,  and  as  a  principle  it  iis  an 
absurdity. 

And  now  what  is  it  that  Canada  promises  to  do  for  us  if  England 
sanctions  the  abolition  of  British  copyright  in  Canada  ?  First,  it 
offers  to  Errant  us  copyright  in  the  [Dominion  for  a  limited  period  of 
twenty-eight  years  if  we  reprint  and  republish  a  book  in  Canada 
within  on©  month  from  its  original  publication.  The  limit  of 
time  is  grudging  and  the  month's  grace  is  folly.  Canada  will 
point  to  America  and  say  :  '*  There  yon  have  to  publish  simultaneously 
or  you  lose  copyright  already — we  offer  you  a  month  and  yet  you  fling" 
infiults  at  us/'  Our  answer  is  that  the  same  laws  can  apply  equally 
favourably  in  different  countries  only  where  the  conditions  are  the 
same.  Between  Canada  and  the  United  States  there  is  a  great 
difference  of  condition.  In  America  there  is  a  complete  organisation 
of  publishers,  American  publishers  are  entirely  abreast  of  the  English 
book-market.  Simultaneous  publication,  in  the  case  of  authors  of 
position^  is  easy.  The  necessity  for  simultaneous  publication  has  its 
disadvantages.  It  hits  the  new  author  very  hard.  The  uncertainty 
about  the  reception  of  a  new  book  by  a  new  author  is  bo  great 
that  one  may  say  the  simultaneous  publication  clause  puts  out 
of  copyright  the  first  works  of  nearly  all  authors.  But  if 
these  are  the  disadvantages  in  the  United  States,  what  are  they  in 
Canada  ?  There  they  have  no  organisation  of  publishers  ;  they  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  no  publishers  at  all  A  mere  handful  of  printers 
and  booksellers  (generally  carrying  on  other  trades)  are  all  that  we 
should  have  to  deal  with.  It  is  impossible  that  they  can  have  any 
real  knowledge  of  the  English  book -market.  Their  proposals  shc»w 
that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  English  book  publishiog. 
A  good  book  might  go  over  there,  be  badgered  about  for  a  month,  and 
lose  its  copyright  after  all.  A  month  is  not  enough  to  make  arrango- 
ments  under  such  conditions  ;  we  want  six  months,  twelve  months, 
in  fact»  no  limit  of  months  at  all. 

But  Canada  offers  to  be  very  good  to  us  in  its  way.  It  proposes 
that  if  we  do  not  arrange  to  copyright  our  book  within  a  month,  any 
Canadian  printer  shall  be  free  to  take  our  book  without  our  per- 
mission and  sell  it  at  whatever  price  he  likes,  with  the  condition  that 
the  (Canadian  Government  shall  grant  him  a  licence  to  do  this,  and  he 
shall  undertake  to  pay  10  per  cent,  of  the  retail  price  for  the  benefit 
of  the  author. 
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Oar  objection  to  this  high-handed  method  of  settling  our  affaire^ 
this  patting  us  into  the  position  of  bankrupts,  with  the  Canadian 
Qovemment  as  our  irresponsible  official  receiver — apart  from  prin- 
ciplOi  is — first,  that  10  per  cent,  is  an  absurd  royalty  ;  and  next,  that 
Canada  expressly  declines  to  give  us  any  guarantee  that  we  shall  ever 
receive  it.  The  speedy  outcome  of  such  a  licence  will  be  that  the 
Canadian  printer  will  print  the  cheapest  editions  that  he  can  put  on 
the  market.  There  will  be  a  return  in  Canada  to  the  pirate  literature 
that  disgraced  the  United  States,  and  the  honorarium  of  the  English 
author  will  go  down  to  the  proverbial  ten  guineas  of  ten  years  ago — 
with  the  difference  that  in  the  case  of  Canada  the  ten  guineas  will 
sink  to  IQ^d. 

But  the  side  issues  in  this  matter  are  of  vastly  greater  consequence 
than  the  direct  issues.  First  and  foremost  there  is  the  effect  on 
America.  When  America  gave  us  copyright  we  pledged  ourselves 
that  in  return  America  should  have  copyright  throughout  the  British 
Empire.  Canadian  papers  describe  the  giving  of  that  pledge  as 
"  coolly  throwing  the  colonies  into  our  copyright  domain.''  England 
had  a  right  to  throw  her  colonies  into  her  copyright  domain.  It  was 
an  Imperial  principle,  and  it  did  not  interfere  with  Colonial  home- 
government.  Anyhow,  having  given  the  pledge,  we  must  keep  it.  Then 
what  will  be  our  position  ?  This — that  American  authors  will  have 
their  books  protected  in  Canada  while  English  authors  will  not.  If 
Canada  complains  of  that,  if  she  asks  that  the  pledge  shall  be  with- 
drawn which  gives  the  American  author  copyright  in  Canada,  she 
asks  in  effect  that  the  American  Copyright  Act  shall  be  at  once  wiped 
out.  And  why?  To  satisfy  a  handful  of  Canadian  printers  (chiefly 
dry-goods  store  men)  irho  want  to  print  the  books  sold  in  Canada. 

There  is  a  still  more  serious  outlook.  Down  to  the  time  of 
American  copyright  English  books  in  Canada  laboured  against  the 
unfair  competition  of  the  pirated  book  in  the  United  States.  The 
novel  sold  at  six  shillings  in  London  was  sold  at  two  shillings  in 
Montreal  and  Toronto.  Why  ?  Because  it  was  brought  cheek- by- 
jowl  with  the  ten  cents  book  published  in  New  York  and  Boston. 
This  was  a  heavy  and  unjust  handicapping  of  the  Canadian  book 
trade ;  but  what  does  Canada  propose  to  do  now  ?  It  merely  proposes 
to  put  the  boot  on  to  the  other  leg. 

Even  if  Canada  makes  all  regulations  to  prevent  the  exportation  of 
Canadian  editions,  the  disadvantage  is  not  removed.  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  countries  divided  by  a  river.  In  some  places  the 
boundary  is  even  less  formidable  than  that.  Between  the  two  there  is 
an  immense  floating  population.  Let  us  contemplate  the  effect  of  this 
geographical  fact  on  the  reader,  the  author,  the  American  publisher  and 
the  American  printer.  Say  that  the  same  English  book  is  published  in 
Canada  at  sixpence^  and  in  New  York  at  a  dollar  and  a  half.     What 
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[  wHl  be  the  result  ?  The  American  traveller  will  not  buy  bis  book  in 
bis  own  country,      lie  will  wait  until   ho  gets  to  Canada  and  buy  at 

[a  Baying  of  6^e  and  sixpence.  Tfa6  first  loss  to  the  Engliah  author 
on  that  transaction  is  the  difference  between,  aay,  twenty  per  cent,  on 
d  dollar  and  a  half,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  sixpence.  But  the  loss  will 
not  end  there.  The  American  publisher,  who  has  paid  the  author  a 
lamp  sum  of  perhaps  £500  on  account  of  his  twenty  per  cent 
royalties  will  begin  to  complain  ;  the  royalties  will  sink  fi*om  twenty 
per  cent  to  ten^  and  the  lump  sum  to  nothing.     But  the  evil  will  not 

L^ven  yet  be  at  an  end.  The  American  printer,  who  is  already  sore  at 
ibe  cnrtailment  of  his  unholy  industry,  will  ask  with  what  justice  we 
have  taken  it  from  him  and  given  it  to  our  own  people.  We  shall 
tave  no  reply.  American  copyright  will  utterly  break  down  from 
|3Te8Sure  both  without  and  within,  and  we  shall  be  reduced  afre&h 
to  the   old   miserable  and   squalid   condition  of  theft  and  grab  on 

f  every  side. 

Meantime  Canada  will  have  taken  the  position  of  literary  pirate- 
tn-chief  to  the  whole  world.  And  she  will  pay  her  own  penalty. 
As  long  as  she  is  a  literary  pirate,  or  at  beat  the  dispenser  of  a  copy- 
right which  is  no  copyright  at  all,  but  only  a  sham  and  a  mockery, 
ehe  will  never  develop  a  literature  of  her  own.     She  may  grunt 

.whatever  copyright   she  likes  to   Canadians,  but   no  Canadian  litera- 

rtnre  will  be  able  to  exist  side  by  side  with  a  pirated  literature. 
That  will  be  the  Nemesis  that  will  pursue  her  if  she  forces  on  this 
fniachievous,  this  ill-advised,  this  most  dangerous  Bill.  England  is 
proud  of  her  Colonies  and  Canada  deserves  well  of  her.  But  the  last 
service  she  ought  to  render  to  her  child  is  to  indulge  it  in  a  whim 
which  must  be  fraught  with  infinite  injury  both  to  itself  and  to  the 
mother' country. 

Hall  Caine. 

I  I    can  only  express  ray  concurrence  with  the  views  of  Itr.  ITall 

I  Caine  about  Canadian  Copyright.  That  Canada  should  legislate 
^—jabout  her  own  authors  is,  in  mj  opinion,  perfectly  right.  That  she 
^^Pihoald  claim  to  republish  the  works  of  living  Koglish  authors  without 
their  consent  seems  to  me  utterly  unjust,  and  if  the  claim  is  conceded 
it  is  likely  to  affect  most  disastrously  the  security  of  literary  property 
through  the  whole  Eoglish-speaking  world. 

The  month  of  grace  which  it  is  proposed  to  allow  is  obviously  too 
ehort  to  be  of  the  smallest  valae»  and  the  proposed  10  per  cent,  royalty 
would  probably  prove  completely  deceptive.  The  Canadian  Govern- 
n>eot  of  its  own  free  will  undertook,  mony  years  since,  to  collect  at 
the  Custom-houses  a  duty  on  American  reprmta  for  the  benefit  of 
oglish  authors.     It  has  discharged  its  obligation  in  such  s  fashion 
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that  few  of  the  most  popular  English  authors  have  in  a  whole  lifetime 
received  more  than  a  few  shillings  from  this  source. 

It  is  surely  not  too  much  to  ask  the  Queen's  Ministers  in  England 
to  protect  the  property  of  the  Queen's  subjects  from  legalised  plunder 
in  any  part  of  her  dominions. 

This  is  the  only  favour  that  English  literature  asks  or  expects  from 
their  hands. 

W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 


I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  most  unfortunate  for  the  interests  of  English 
authors  that  this  question  of  copyright,  in  itself  a  trivial  affair,  should 
have  been  made  a  cause  of  quarrel  and  difficulty  between  the  Imperial 
and  the  Canadian  (Governments.  Authors  are  a  small  and  weak  body, 
and  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  they  form  the  corpiis  vile  of 
political  experiment,  it  is  bat  too  likely  that  their  interests  will  be 
lost  sight  of  or  sacrificed  to  the  demands  of  expediency.  If  they 
take  the  trouble  to  study  the  question  at  all,  Canadian  politicians  and 
those  behind  them  must  admit  that  this  Act,  should  it  receive  the 
Royal  Assent,  will  prove  very  injurious  to  authors,  and  especially  to 
such  of  them  as  are  poor,  struggling  and  unable  to  afford  to  reprint 
both  in  America  and  Canada.  Among  other  things  the  Act  provides 
that  if  an  author  does  not  reprint  and  republish  his  work  in  Canada 
within  a  month  of  its  original  publication,  the  Government  may  issue 
a  license  to  any  applicant  to  print  and  publish  such  work  subject  to 
a  payment  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  retail  price  to  the  author,  for  the 
collection  of  which  ten  per  cent,  the  Government  is  not  to  be  respon- 
sible. In  practice  this  will  mean  that  the  said  ten  per  cent,  will 
never  be  collected,  and  that  any  work  thus  published  (possibly  in 
several  separate  editions)  will,  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  prove 
totally  unremunerative  to  its  creator. 

Further,  it  is  obvious  that  such  cheap  reprints  will  be  smuggled 
across  the  frontier,  with  the  result  that  the  writer's  market  in  the 
United  States  will  be  depreciated,  and  an  argument  furnished  for  the 
repeal  of  the  American  Copyright  Act. 

Again,  the  example  set  by  Canada  may  possibly  be  followed  by 
other  dependencies  of  the  Empire,  thus  in  the  issue  depriving  British 
authors  of  their  Colonial  markets. 

It  seems  a  pity  that,  at  a  time  when,  after  a  long  and  severe  con- 
flict, authors  have  at  last  obtained  more  or  less  recognition  of  their 
right  to  the  fruits  of  their  labours  from  the  whole  civilised  world, 
Canada  should  be  the  first  to  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  such  right,, 
and  it  is  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  Canadian  people  that  they 
appeal  to  protect  them  from  this  injury. 

H.  Rider  Haggard. 
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I  have  been  asked  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  dispute  which  has 
unfortunately  arisen  between  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Canadian 
Legislature  concerning  the  question  of  Copyright,  and  I  do  so  with  a 
full  sense  of  the  plausible  nature  of  the  arguments  by  which  the  demand 
of  the  Dominion  ia  supported  and  the  difficult  position  in  which  we, 
who  are  opposing  it,  are  placed. 

The  present  state  of  affairs,  and  the  far-reaching  injury  which 
would  be  caused  by  the  proposed  change,  are  only  too  well  understood 
by  those  who  are  personally  interested  in  literary  property,  but  the 
matter  is  one  which,  from  its  nature  and  intricacy,  cannot  arouse  the 
feeling  and  excite  the  interest  of  a  very  large  number  of  voters,  and 
which,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  '*  big  drums"  and  mass  meetings, 
is  likely  to  pass  unheeded. 

We  whose  lives  are  spent  in  watching  the  various  professions  and 
industries  which  would  be  affected  by  concession  to  the  demand  of  the 
Canadians,  believe  that  that  demand  involves  principles  of  the  first 
importance,  and  that  the  concession  would,  sooner  or  later,  be  followed 
by  disastrous  consequences. 

The  question  is  one  of  those  which  is  specifically  excluded  from 
the  matters  with  which  the  Dominion  Parliament  is  competent  to 
deal ;  it  is  reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  Home  Government  as  a 
matter  of  Imperial  concern.  At  present  the  cloud  ia  no  bigger  than 
a  man  8  hand,  but  were  the  Imperial  Government  to  give  way  to  one 
colony — or,  rather,  to  a  small  but  clamorous  section  of  one  colony 
— in  a  question  in  which  most  of  our  colonies,  as  well  as  the  Mother 
Country,  are  equally  interested,  they  will  create  a  very  dangerous 
precedent,  and  one  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  is  being  quietly 
but  keenly  watched  in  many  quarters  of  the  globe.  If  once  the 
Colonies  find  that  the  Government  has  yielded  on  a  principle  of 
this  kind,  similar  pressure  will  assuredly  be  brought  to  bear  in  other 
quarters. 

Another  principle  which  is  involved  is  the  right  of  an  author  to 
control  the  publication  of  his  own  work.  We  may  Bowdleriee  Shake- 
speare, but  there  are  not  many  authors  who  would  care  to  have  their 
works  '* amended'*  or  revised  by  unknown  editors,  or  presented  to 
the  public  in  a  discreditable  form  due  to  careless  press-readers  and 
cheap  printing.  And  yet  there  is  in  the  Canadian  proposal  no  safe- 
gnard  against  such  treatment,  nor  against  the  continued  appearance  of 
old  or  obsolete  editions  of  a  work  which  an  author  has  by  continued 
toil  and  revision  kept  abreast  of  the  times. 

The  exclusion  of  pirated  and  unauthorised  reprints  of  copyrighfe 
works  from  our  Australian  Colonies  and  India  has,  even  in  existing 
circumstances,  been  a  task  requiring  the  utmost  vigilance  and  care. 
All  efforts  have  in  some  cases  proved  unavailing,  and  many  popular 
Bdglisb  authors  have  sudered  no  little  detriment  in  consequence.   The 
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circulation  of  legalised  Canadian  reprints  would  render  this  work  of 
•exclusion  well-nigh  impossible. 

The  American  Act  has  been  very  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
<x>ur8e  of  the  discussion,  but  if  that  Act  were  regarded  in  its  true 
light,  as  a  measure  for  the  protection  of  printers  in  the  United  States, 
and  not  for  conceding  copyright  to  foreign  authors,  I  think  the  posi- 
tion would  become  clearer.  A  Printers'  Protection  Act  it  undoubtedly 
was  and  is ;  copyright  to  foreign  authors  was  granted  only  as  a 
necessary  means  to  that  end,  and  in  as  limited  and  inconvenient  a 
€orm  as  was  compatible  with  the  adoption  of  that  means.  Whether 
the  present  Act  is  a  stepping-stone  to  a  more  liberal  acknowledgment 
of  the  rights  of  British  authors  in  the  United  States,  as  some  main- 
tain, or  not,  time  will  show.  I  confess  to  some  scepticism  on  this 
point,  but  this  is  beside  the  mark  at  present. 

On  the  passing  of  the  American  Act  it  was  open  to  our  Govern- 
ment to  reply,  **  We  thank  you  for  such  rights  as  you  have  con- 
ferred on  our  poor  authors,  and  in  future  we  will  deal  by  your 
authors  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  we  will  give  copyright  to 
«uch  books  of  theirs  as  are  printed  in  England."  In  other  words,  our 
Government  was  free  to  grant  to  the  English  presses  such  a  measure 
of  protection  as  the  United  States  had  thrown  over  their  printers, 
but  this  intention  they  would  not  for  a  moment  entertain,  and 
yet  if  the  present  Canadian  demand  be  conceded,  the  Government 
Hvill  be  granting  to  the  Dominion  presses,  in  a  somewhat  different 
form,  a  boon  which  has  been  unhesitatingly  withheld  from  the  home 
printer,  while  it  will  be  raising  up  for  English  authors  a  danger  as 
great  as,  if  not  greater  than,  that  which  the  American  Act  tended  to 
Temove. 

And  what,  I  would  venture  to  ask,  has  Canada  done  to  justify  the 
concession  which  she  now  seeks  ?  In  all  past  copyright  legislation 
fihe  has  had  her  full  share  of  consideration.  I  would  appeal  to  any 
author  or  publisher  of  experience  or  known  reputation  to  say  what 
have  been  his  experiences  of  the  Canadian  "  trade  "  :  have  the  royal- 
•ties  collected  by  the  Government  under  existing  Acts  bcen^such  as  to 
■encourage  further  experiments  in  the  same  direction,  or  have  they 
ciot  in  many  cases  become  a  byword  and  a  jest  ? 

Looking  back  over  the  dealings  of  my  own  firm  with  Canada,  I 
say  with  regret,  but  deliberately,  that  those  among  them  which  have 
led  to  a  satisfactory  result  may  be  classed  under  the  head  of  exceptio 
0(ji((r  prohat  regvlam. 

When  first  I  set  foot  in  Canada  in  1876 1  found  on  sale  in  the  book- 
sellers' shops  an  unauthorised  edition  of**  Dr.  Smiles  s  Works,"  of  which 
neither  Dr.  Smiles  nor  we,  his  publishers,  had  ever  heard.  This  was, 
of  course,  stopped  by  the  usual  legal  means,  but  no  beneficial  results 
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m  ih©  form  of  bgitimat©  sales  have  since  been  experienced,  and  ona 
CHQ  hardly  believe  that  this  was  a  solitary  instance  of  piracy. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  being  one  of  the  members  of  a  depntatioii, 
which  comprised  many  distinguished  men,  and  waited  upon  th& 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  on  November  26,  ISOl-j  with  a 
view  to  asking  hia  aid  in  the  present  juncture* 

After  various  speakers  had  stated  the  case  from  difierent  points  of 
view,  Lord  Ripoii  replied,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  made 
(unless  my  ears  or  my  memory  strangely  deceive  me)  a  statement  to- 
the  following  effect : 

•*  I  am  greatly  interested  by  the  views  and  arguments  which  hav» 
been  so  ably  laid  before  rae,  and  which  shall  have  my  follest  considera- 
tion ;  but  from  a  departmental  point  of  view  you  are,  of  course.  awar<* 
that  my  first  duty  is  to  have  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  Colonies 
which  I  represent." 

There  may  be  some  saving  clause  in  the  words  **  from  a  depart- 
mental point  of  view  **  which  I  cannot  fully  appreciate,  but  I  know 
that  this  pronouncement  produced  in  several  of  those  who  heard  it  a 
feeling  little  short  of  consternation,  as  showing  how  little  hope  of 
assistance  was  held  out  to  us  in  the  quarter  to  which  we  mosb 
naturally  and  confidently  looked  for  it 

Once  more  I  venture  to  state  my  conviction  that  though  thi» 
matter  is  regarded,  not  only  by  the  general  public,  but  by  large 
numbers  of  intellectual  people,  as  one  of  no  great  importance,  yet  it 
is  fraught  with  momentous  consequences,  and  that  it  behoves  every- 
one who  is  interested  in  or  by  our  literature,  whether  as  a  producer 
or  a  consumer,  to  use  such  influence  as  he  or  she  possesses  to  oppose 
the  granting  of  the  Canadian  demands  now  under  consideration  ;  if 
they  are  granted,  nothing  can  stop  the  extension  of  the  concession  to 
other  Colonies,  and  any  one  who  is  at  all  conversant  with  the  book 
market  can  foresee  what  a  grievous  injury  would  thereby  be  caused 
to  owners  of  English  copyright. 

In  conclusion  I  would  give  an  instance,  by  no  means  an  exceptional' 
one,  of  the  payment  of  royalties  under  the  existing  Canadian  system. 
One  day  we  received  from  the  Colonial  Office  (or  the  Treasury,  it 
matters  not  whicb)  a  chpc|ue  for  9d,  being  royalties  collected  or^ 
the  sales  in  Canada  of  the  works  of  a  very  distinguished  deceased 
author*  The  cheque  was  drawn  to  the  order  of  the  Executors,  and 
when  it  was  in  due  course  presented  through  the  Bank,  we  received 
notice  that  probate  of  the  will  must  be  registered.  The  author  had 
been  dead  and  his  executors*  account  closed  for  many  years  past. 
This  is  but  one  of  innumerable  instances  which  could  be  adduced,  M 
tending  to  prove  that  the  system  of  collecting  royalties  hitherto  ha» 
been  most  unsatisfactory,  and  that  the  proposed  extension  of  it  would 
be  a  grave  injustice  to  all  English  authors.  John  MliiRAV. 
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The  proposal  made  by  the  Canadian  Legislature  is,  as  we  nnder- 
Btand  it,  that  her  Majesty's  Government  should  give  its  assent  to  an 
Act,  nnder  which  any  new  book  that  has  not  been  reprinted  in  the 
Dominion  within  one  month  of  its  original  publication  is  to  become 
common  property,  subject  only  to  the  condition  that  every  publisher 
who  brings  out  an  edition  shall  pay  to  the  author  a  royalty  of  10 
per  cent,  of  the  retail  price  for  all  copies  he  shall  print  (or  sell,  it  is 
not  clear  which).  We  have  been  asked  by  the  editor  of  this  Review, 
to  express  an  opinion  as  to  this  proposal,  and  we  unhesitatingly  say 
that  the  Royal  Assent  should  be  refused  on  the  ground  that  the 
Canadians  are  asking  to  be  allowed  to  do  a  great  wrong  to  English 
authors  without  securing  any  corresponding  advantage  to  the  Canadian 
consumers,  in  whose  interest  they  profess  to  speak. 

The  most  obvious  objections  to  &e  Bill  are — 

1.  That  the  new  law  would  practically  abolish  private  property  in 
copyright  in  a  way  unknown  in  any  civilised  country,  and  would 
deprive  an  author  of  all  control  over  his  work  as  regards  the  style  in 
which  it  shall  appear,  the  price  at  which  it  shall  be  sold^  the  accuracy 
of  the  text,  and  the  withdrawal  of  old  or  imperfect  editions  It 
would  be  competent,  for  instance,  for  a  Canadian  publisher  to  bring 
out  a  book  with  the  text  inaccurately  printed,  abridged,  or  purposely 
mutilated,  with  illustrations  of  which  the  author  strongly  dis- 
approved, or  with  additions  or  annotations  which  were  entirely  repug- 
nant to  him.  It  is  true  that  this  can  also  happen  under  the  existing 
law  when  a  copyright  has  expired,  but  no  copyright  can  expire  until 
seven  years  after  an  author's  death,  and  an  author  can  therefore 
retain  complete  control  over  his  work  during  his  own  lifetime. 

2.  That  the  royalty  proposed  would  in  many  cases  be  quite  inade- 
quate and  would  be  difficult  to  collect.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the 
Canadian  Government  to  promise  that  proper  and  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  for  the  collection  of  these  authors'  royalties, 
but  we  have  had  some  experience  of  the  way  in  which  such  things 
are  managed  in  the  Dominion,  and  we  know  for  a  fact  that  the  col- 
lection of  fees  under  the  Foreign  Reprints  Act  was  purely  farcical, 
and  that  authors  of  established  reputation,  whose  books  were  largely 
imported  from  the  United  States,  often  received  as  the  result  of  years 
of  collection  what  Mr.  Montague  Tigg  alluded  to  as  '^  the  ridiculous 
sum  of  half-a-crown." 

3.  That  although  under  the  proposed  Bill  it  is  provided  that  private 
ownership  in  copyright  can  be  established  by  the  production  of  a 
Canadian  edition  of  a  book  within  a  certain  very  limited  time,  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  in  practice  only  the  works  of  a  few  writers  of 
established  reputation  would  be  protected.  A  new  and  unknown 
author  would,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  be  unable  to  find  a  publisher 
in  Canada  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  printing  his  book,  for  the 
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Canadian  market  is,  after  all,  a  very  small  and  uncertain  one  ;  if  he 
did  find  a  publisher  he  woald  be  obliged  to  accept  his  terms,  however 
inadequate  they  might  be,  for  the  limit  of  a  month  would  allow  no 
time  for  bargaining.  Unless,  therefore,  he  were  wealthy  enough  to 
have  the  book  printed  at  his  own  expense,  the  author  wonld  have  to 
aeoept  the  terms  offered  him  or  would  lose  all  private  control  over  his 
property. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  discussing  these  questions  it  is  generally 
taken  for  granted  that  literature  consiats  wholly  of  works  of  fiction 
and  that  every  book  which  is  published  is  a  popular  novel.  There 
are,  of  course,  many  books  of  serious  interest,  more  particularly 
educational  and  scientific  works,  which  have  only  a  very  limited  cir- 
culation when  they  first  appear,  and  afterwards  become  valuable 
commercial  properties.  For  instanoej  such  a  book  as  Greenes  *'  History 
of  the  English  People  "  would,  under  such  a  law  as  that  proposed  by 
the  Canadians,  have  been  almost  certainly  lost  to  the  author.  When 
the  book  was  first  published  Mr.  Green  was,  except  to  a  small  circle 
of  historical  students,  an  entirely  unknown  man.  He  had  never 
written  a  book,  and  we  should  think  it  eafe  to  say  that  not  half-a- 
dozen  people  in  Canada  had  ever  beard  of  his  name.  As  his  book 
contained  nearly  one  thousand  closely  printed  pages  it  is  most 
improbable  that  any  Canadian  publisher  would  have  been  witling  to 
bear  the  cost  of  printing  it  for  sale  only  in  an  unliterary  and  thinly 
populated  colony.  It  would  be  diflScult  to  find  a  publiaher  for  such 
a  book  by  an  unknown  author  in  the  United  States,  where  there  is 
an  immense  reading  public  and  where  publishers  are  enterprising. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  Canada  it  would  be  impos- 
sible. Green's  book,  of  course,  turned  out  to  be  an  exceptionally 
popular  one,  but  there  are  plenty  of  other  instances  on  all  fours 
with  it. 

4.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  adoption  of  the  Canadian  Copy- 
right Act  would  destroy  our  present  means  of  securing  copyright  in 
the  United  States,  and  deprive  English  authors  of  the  great  benefits 
they  have  derived  from  the  American  Act  of  1891. 

The  arguments  which  were  put  forward  by  the  late  Sir  John 
Thompson  in  favour  of  the  Canadian  proposal  are  (1)  that  English 
books  are  high-priced  and  unsuitable  for  the  needs  of  the  Canadian 
readers ;  and  (2)  that  the  Canadian  market  is  swamped  with  cheap 
American  reprints. 

These  somewhat  inconsistent  reasons  for  robbing  English  authors 
are  easily  disposed  of.  As  regards  the  second,  we  may  say  that 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  1889  and  1890  the  situation  has 
been  entirely  changed  by  the  United  States  Copyright  Act  which 
came  into  force  in  18t)L  At  present  nearly  all  English  books  of 
importance — at  all   events  those    novels    and    other    popular   books 
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which  chiefly  interest  the  Canadian  booksellers — are  copyrighted  in 
the  United  States,  and  consequently  are  not  likely  to  bo  reprinted  in 
the  exceedingly  cheap  forms  which  were  common  in  America  before 
the  passing  of  the  new  Act.  The  prices  at  which  copyright  editions 
of  English  books  are  now  published  in  the  United  States  are  certainly 
high  enough  to  relieve  the  American  publisher  from  the  charge  of 
sveamping  the  Canadian  market  with  cheap  reprints. 

As  regards  the  complaint  that  the  prices  at  which  English  books 
are  usually  published  are  too  high  to  meet  the  demands  of  Canadian 
readers,  we  may  say  that,  in  1886,  Sir  George  Grey  made  some  move- 
ment to  enable  New  Zealand  to  take  advantage  of  the  Forei|?D 
Beprints  Act,^  so  that  reprints  of  English  books  (at  that  time  chiefly 
piratical)  might  be  introduced  from  the  United  States  into  New 
Zealand.  His  action  was  based  on  the  complaint  that  the  price  of 
English  books  (chiefly  works  of  fiction)  was  as  a  rule  so  high  that  the 
readers  in  the  Australian  colonies,  where  there  is  no  system  of  circu- 
lating libraries,  were  debarred  from  obtaining  them.  Nothing  actually 
came  of  Sir  G.  Grey's  movement,  but  our  firm  felt  that  his  complaint 
as  to  English  prices  was  to  some  extent  justified,  and,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  no  excuse  for  continuing  the  agitation,  we  began  the 
publication  of  "  Macmillan's  Colonial  Library,"  a  series  of  copyright 
books  issued  in  a  cheap  form,  and  intended  for  circulation  only  in 
India  and  the  British  Colonies.  We  have  since  then  published  over 
two  hundred  volumes  in  this  library,  and  our  example  has  been 
followed  by  a  number  of  other  English  publishers,  the  result  beings 
that  at  the  present  time  nearly  all  works  of  fiction  of  any  real  interest 
which  are  published  in  England  appear  simultaneously  in  India  and 
the  British  Colonies  (including  Canada)  in  a  very  cheap  edition,  at  an 
average  price  of  about  half-a-crown  each.  This  being  so,  it  cannot 
be  pretended  that -the  Canadian  book-buyer  is  prevented  by  the  con- 
sideration of  price  from  obtaining  the  principal  works  of  lighter 
literature  written  and  published  in  England,  or  that  he  would  be 
likely  under  the  proposed  Canadian  law  to  obtain  them  at  any  less 
cost. 

It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  the  proposed  legislation  cannot  be 
recommended  as  being  in  the  interest  of  Canadian  book-buyers. 
They  are  already  supplied  at  extremely  moderate  prices  with  English 
works  of  fiction  and  belles  lettrcs.  Scientific  and  educational  works 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  proposed  Act  except  in  the  rare 
instances  in  which  they  attain  extraordinary  popularity^  when,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  they  would  become  common  property  to  the  serious 
loss  of  the  author. 

The  Canadian  public,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  being 
indifferent  in  the  matter,  and  we  shall  be  very  much  surprised  if  the 
whole   of   this  agitation  is   not  found   to  be   due   to   a   very  few 
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Canadian  printers  who  are  nnder  the  impression  that  if  the  Act  is 
allowed  it  will  have  the  effect  of  forcing  a  certain  amount  of  business 
into  their  hands.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  general  feeling 
in  favour  of  the  proposed  legislation  among  Canadian  book- buyers  or 
Ctmadian  booksellers,  and  we  cannot  see  the  analogy  between  the 
existing  state  of  the  law  and  the  Stamp  Acts  of  the  last  century,  to 
which  it  has  been  compared.  It  seems  to  us  that  if  the  Imperial 
Government  is  to  yield  to  pressure  of  this  kind,  which  has  neither 
common  sense  nor  the  feeling  of  the  majority  of  Canadians  behind  it, 
it  would  be  best  to  abandon  all  pretence  of  keeping  up  a  connection 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  self-governing  colonies.  English 
authors  would  be  better  off  if  Canada  were  absorbed  into  the  United 
States  than  if  it  remained  part  of  the  British  Empire  on  such  terms  as 
these. 

Macmillan  &  Co. 
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SOME  few  weeks  ago  an  able  writer^  who  signed  himself  ^^  A 
Philistine,"  published  in  the  Westminster  Gazette  a  very  vigorous, 
and  what  many  of  us  think  a  very  crushing,  attack  upon  that  fiction 
of  sexual  sensualism  which  has  lately  made  itself  such  a  nuisance  to 
ordinarily  decent  and  wholesome  readers.  In  the  course  of  his  brief 
but  cogent  articles  he  seems  to  me  to  make  one  error  which,  though 
in  itself  trivial,  is  worth  noting,  because,  if  it  really  be  an  error,  the 
prospects  of  English  fiction  are  not  quite  so  dismal  as  they  would  be 
were  he  altogether  right.  *'  A  Philistine  "  regards  the  kind  of  work 
with  which  he  specially  deals  as  the  product  of  a  diseased  physical  or 
psychical  condition,  which  he  calls  ''sex  mania '^;  and  history  provides 
abundant  evidence  that  all  forms  of  mania  associated  with  emotional 
as  well  as  intellectual  disturbance  have  a  tendency  to  become  epidemic. 
An  epidemic  of  such  perverted  emotion  as  is  displayed  in  certain 
notorious  recent  books  upon  which  "  A  Philistine  "  comments,  would 
be  a  more  appalling  public  calamity  than  the  worst  outbreak  of 
influenza ;  and  one  is  eager  to  grasp  at  any  plausible  considerations 
which  may  justify  us  in  regarding  it  as  improbable.  Happily  such 
considerations  are  not  far  to  seek.  There  is  no  doubt  some  evidence 
that  in  a  few  very  bad  cases  ''  A  Philistine's "  diagnosis  is  correct, 
for  the  past  two  or  three  years  have  witnessed  the  publication  of 
several  much-talked  of  books,  which  could  not  possibly  have  been 
written  by  a  person  whose  intellectual,  moral,  or  emotional  sanity 
was  unhinged.  I  believe,  however,  there  is  still  more  abundant 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  greater  number  of  the  books 
referred  to  are  not  the  outcome  of  any  spontaneous  impulse  what- 
soever, either  healthy  or  diseased,  but  of  a  deliberate  intention  to 
win  notoriety  and  its  cash  accompaniment  by  an  appeal  to  the  sensual 
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instiacts  of  the  baser  or  vulgarer  portion  of  the  reading  public.  If 
this  be  80,  thinga  are  hopeful  A  disease  may  spread  until  a  nation 
is  more  than  decimated :  a  mere  fashion  is  certain  speedOy  to  pass, 
and  to  leave  behind  it  nothing  important  save  the  vitiation  of  a  few 
abnormally  susceptible  natures*  Whether  the  object  of  a  vogue  be 
crinolines,  or  a  dropping  of  a  letter  '^  r,"  or  hand -shaking  at 
ehoulder  heigh t^  or  nasty  novels,  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  it  is  to 
mako  it  ridiculous.  To  the  followers  of  fashion  it  is  useless  to  prove 
that  this  or  that  is  immoral  or  senseless  or  ugly ;  but  if  you  can  only 
succeed  in  getting  them  to  regard  it  as  **  bad  form  "  or  **  out  of  date  " 
your  success  is  complete. 

Still  there  are  happily  those  who  do  not  require  this  kind  of 
childish  humouring — people  who  are  really  inOuenced  by  considerations 
of  universal  validity,  and  who  are  more  anxious  to  be  right  than  to 
be  fashionable.  Even  among  them,  however,  there  are  doubtless  to 
be  found  some  whose  appraisement  of  the  fiction  of  morbid  sexuality 
may  be  perverted,  or  confused,  or  in  some  way  defective*  because 
they  have  surveyed  the  object  exclusively  from  one  point  of  view,  and 
have  omitted  to  correct  their  impression  by  shifting  to  some  other 
point,  from  which  it  is  seen  at  another  angle  and  in  a  different  aspect. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  points  of  view  from  which  any  novel  may  be 
regarded,  but  for  the  present  purpose  three  only  need  to  be  considered. 
,The  novel  of  redundant  sexuality  maybe  surveyed — (1)  From  the 
position  of  the  moralist ;  (2)  from  the  position  of  the  artist ;  and  (3) 
from  the  position  of  the  reader,  who  attaches  special  importance  to 
what  IS  recognised  in  all  civilised  communities  as  **  good  taste,"  a 
somethiug  which  does  not  exclusively  occupy  either  the  territory  of 
morals,  or  the  territory  of  art,  but  which  stands  upon  their  common 
frontier,  and  has  a  foot  upon  both. 

Of  course  by  this  time  we  are  quite  accustomed  to  being  told  that 
the  man  who  spe^xks  from  the  first  position  has  no  locus  standi^  no 
right  to  express  any  opinion  at  alL  Art^  we  are  informed,  has  no 
more  to  do  with  morality  than  it  has  with  the  differential  calculus, 
and  this  ipse  dv^U  has  been  repeated  so  often  and  so  emphatically 
that  a  good  many  young  and  weak-minded  people  have  come  to  think 
that  it  must  necessarily  be  true.  The  same  thing  would  happen  if  a 
set  of  journalists  were  to  declare  week  after  week  in  influential  news- 
ipera  that  the  state  of  the  weather  had  no  influence  whatever  upon 
ie  public  health.  At  first,  the  simple  person,  remembering  his  per- 
jnal,  domestic,  and  social  experience  of  frost  and  fog,  would  be 
altogether  incredulous,  but  with  every  repetition  of  the  state- 
ment his  incredulity  would  weaken,  and  at  last  he  would  pro- 
bably say  to  himself,  in  a  bewildered  sort  of  fashion,  *'  Well,  the 
induence  of  the  weather  upon  health  seems  so  obvious  that  I  have 
always  taken  it  for  granted ;  but  I  confess  I  have  never  studied   the 
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subject,  and  these  men  who  speak  with  the  authority  of  experts 
cannot  possible  be  mistaken."  The  fact  is,  the  general  public  has 
a  quite  superstitious  respect^  not  merely  for  authority,  but  for  the 
assumption  of  it — a  respect  so  unreasoning  as  to  blind  it  to  the  fact 
that  in  matters  of  common  experience  the  verdict  of  the  expert  and 
the  verdict  of  the  man  in  the  street  are  of  precisely  equal  value. 
"No  one,"  says  the  proverb,  "knows  where  the  shoe  pinches  but 
the  wearer ;  "  and  the  man  who,  while  painfully  limping  along,  is 
told  by  a  shoe- making  expert  that  his  particular  shoe  is  so  constructed 
as  to  render  pinching  impossible  has  the  simple,  obvious,  but  perfectly 
unanswerable  reply,  "It  docs  pinch  nevertheless."  The  moral  in- 
fluence of  fiction  is  as  much  a  matter  of  common  experience  as  is  the 
comfort  or  discomfort  of  wearing  a  well-made  or  ill-made  shoe ;  and 
if  a  man  tells  us  that  he  has  never  received  from  any  novel  an  im- 
pulse towards  good  or  evil,  we  have  two  courses — and  only  two — open 
to  us.  If  we  do  not  refuse  to  believe  him  (and  in  the  case  of  a 
person  of  good  repute  such  refusal  would  be  foolish  as  well  as  ill-bred) 
we  can  only  consider  him  as  a  person  whose  constitution  is  so 
altogether  exceptional  and  abnormal  that  to  found  upon  it  a  large 
generalisation  wonld  be  nothing  less  than  fatuity.  It  is,  for  example^ 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  thousands  of  lads  have  been  sent 
to  sea  by  reading  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Captain  Marryat  s  novels,  ani 
though  going  to  sea  is  not  necessarily  either  a  moral  or  an  immora) 
action,  circumstances  generally  make  it  one  or  the  other — in  fact,  to 
conceive  of  a  determining  action  with  no  moral  quality  is  impossible. 
But  to  discuss  such  a  qaestion  at  any  length  or  with  any  serioasness 
is  folly.  *'  Well,"  asked  Dr.  Primrose  of  his  son  George,  "  and  what 
did  the  learned  world  say  to  your  paradoxes  ?  "  "  Sir,"  replied  the 
young  man,  '^  the  learned  world  said  nothing  to  my  paradoxes ; 
nothing  at  all,  sir  ;  '^  and  we  may  be  quite  sare  that  neither  the 
learned  nor  the  unlearned  world  will  have  anything  to  say  to  these 
contemporary  paraddxists.  The  moral  element  in  fiction  may  be  of 
the  highest  importance,  or  it  may  be  of  no  importance  at  all ;  but 
common  sense  tells  every  one  of  us  that  it  is  there, 

I  am  not,  however,  desirous  to  lay  undue  emphasis  upon  the  moral 
quality  of  fiction,  because  I  do  not  regard  it  as  of  supreme  import- 
ance. This  statement  of  opinion  will  probably  startle  and  even  shock 
some  of  those  who  up  to  this  point  have  read  with  approval  and 
sympathy ;  but  before  I  have  done  I  hope  to  reconcile  them  to  it. 
A  novel,  or  a  story  of  any  kind,  is  a  work  of  art,  and  therefore, 
though  it  may  incidentally  influence  or  teach,  it  exists  primarily  to 
please,  its  rank  being  rightly  awarded  in  virtue  of  the  kind  and 
quality  of  its  pleasure,  as  these  things  are  appraised  by  the  majority 
of  normally  constituted  human  beings.  Pleasure  is  the  end  of  all 
art,  and  in  the  art  of  fiction  the  means  to  that  end  is  representation 
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— the  representation  of  hatnati  Ufa  as  it  mirrors  itself  oa  the  mind  of 
the  artist.  Now,  the  pleasure  given  by  any  representation  of  a 
familiar  object  (and  life  is,  of  course,  familiar  to  all  of  us)  csonsists 
largely  in  oar  recognition  of  resemblance  in  the  representation  to  the 
thing  represented.  Daring  recent  years  a  very  useful  word  has  been 
added  to  the  vocabulary  of  fiction.  If  a  story  a?  a  whole,  or  any 
single  situation  in  the  story,  compels  our  imaginative  credence,  makes 
QB  believe  that  the  thing  could  not  have  happened  otherwise  than  aa 
represented,  we  use  the  word  which  some  time  ago  was  applied  only 
to  an  argument  or  a  pie^e  of  evidence,  and  we  call  it  **  convincing." 
It  will  be  felt  at  once  that  one  essential  element  of  convinciugness 
is  the  preservation  of  proportion.  If  a  painter  were  to  paint  a  man  s 
face  as  reflected  in  a  convex  or  a  concave  mirror,  his  canvas  would 
represent  a  nose  elongated,  or  a  mouth  widened,  or  a  forehead 
depressed,  and  the  picture  would  be  unconvincing,  either  as  the 
portrait  of  one  given  man  or  as  the  representation  of  any  possible 
man.  The  new  fiction  of  sexuality  presents  to  us  a  series  of  pictures 
painted  from  reflections  in  convex  mirrors,  the  colossal  nose  which 
dominates  the  face  being  represented  by  one  colossal  appetite  which 
dominates  life.  Sometimes  it  is  made  as  inoffensive  as  deformity  can 
6ver  be  made  ;  sometimes  it  is  unspeakably  revolting  ;  occasionally,  as 
in  that  ridiculously  over-praised  book,** The  Heavenly  Twins,"  it  is  allied 
with  moralising  as  aggressive  as  that  of  a  Sunday-school  story-book ; 
but  everywhere  it  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  obvious  proportion  of 
life.  Be  the  prominent  people  in  this  new  fiction  young  or  old, 
married  or  unmarried,  voluptuaries  or  ascetics,  the  sexual  passion 
provides  the  main -spring  of  their  action,  and  within  its  range  lies 
their  whole  gamut  of  emotion.  Now  I  do  not  ask  whether  this  is 
morality  or  decency,  or  good  taste*  I  simply  ask,  with  the  objection- 
able person  into  whose  mouth  Mr,  Kipling  has  put  the  question .  Is 
it  art  ?  Is  this  pereistent  presentation  of  the  most  morbid  symptoms 
of  erotomania  a  seeing  of  life  steadily  and  wholly  ?  Is  it  even  a 
clear,  truthful  seeing  of  that  part  of  life  which  it  unnaturaHy 
isolates  ?  And  this  last  is  a  point  of  some  importance,  though  I 
have  not  seen  it  noticed  in  the  recent  controversy.  If  we  see  the 
portrait  of  a  face  in  which  nothing  is  clearly  discernible  but  the 
uoee,  we  may  say,  **  Well,  the  portrait  is,  of  course,  imperfect,  but 
if  what  we  can  see  is  well  drawn,  it  is  satisfactory  so  far  as  it  goes,*' 
Now  this  is  a  mistake.  It  is  not  satisfactory  so  far  as  it  goes.  Any 
painter  or  sculptor  would  tell  us  that  every  single  feature  takes  much 
of  its  character  from  the  other  features  with  which  it  is  associated, 
and  that  a  noso  dissociated  from  the  forehead  above  it,  the  eyes  on 
each  side  of  it,  and  the  lips  and  mouth  below  it,  would  give  a  totally 
false  impression  of  the  feature  which  appears  on  the  actual  face.  The 
illastratioQ  is  a   very  homely  one,    but  it  possesses  the  two  main 
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virtues  of  an  illustration ;  it  is  readily  comprehensible  and  it  is  clearly 
illnstratiye.  To  present  men  and  women  as  merely  or  mainly  conduits 
of  sexual  emotion,  is  as  ludicrously  inartistic  as  it  is  to  paint  a  face 
as  a  flat,  featureless  plain,  from  which  the  nose  rises  as  a  lonely 
eminence.  To  what  extent  this  is  the  method  of  the  new  fiction  ifc 
would  be  impossible  to  indicate,  save  by  wearisome  and  probably 
nauseating  quotations  or  synopses,  but  readers  of  the  two  books  of 
the  writer  known  as  "  George  Egerton  " — a  typical  representative  of 
the  school — ^will  not  accuse  me  of  over-statement. 

But  the  lack  of  artistic  truth  in  this  kind  of  fiction  is  not  the  only 
charge  to  be  brought  against  it :  it  exhibits  a  still  more  remarkable 
lack  of  those  pudencies  and  reticences  which  whether  they  are  or  are 
not  instincts  of  primitive  man,  tend  in  some  form  to  become  in- 
stinctive in  the  earliest  developments  of  civilisation.  Some  may 
think  it  a  gain,  others  may  think  it  a  loss,  that  we  can  no  longer  be 
naked  and  not  ashamed ;  but  that  this  shamefacedness  is  a  fact  of 
human  nature  is  indisputable.  Even  the  novelists  of  erotomania  do 
not  dispute  it,  but  they  ignore  and  defy  it ;  they  array  themselves  in 
opposition,  not  to  a  mere  theory  which  might  prove  vulnerable  to 
repeated  assault,  but  to  a  set  of  the  normal  human  brain,  which,  if 
it  is  ever  to  be  changed^  can  only  be  changed  in  the  course  of  many 
generations.  It  is  noticeable  that  even  the  reader  who  enjoys  the 
new  fiction  does  not  take  his  enjoyment  quietly,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
in  the  same  way  that  he  would  take  his  enjoyment  of  a  well-cooked, 
well-served  dinner,  of  a  lovely  prospect  suddenly  bursting  upon  his 
view,  or  of  a  dip  in  the  sea  on  a  hot  August  day.  He  either  makes 
it  a  secret,  only  to  be  confided  to  intimates,  which  was  the  most  usual 
course  some  fifteen  years  ago,  or  he  blazons  it  abroad  as  an  act  of 
rebellion  against  the  tyranny  of  conventionality  and  Philistinism, 
of  which  he  may  reasonably  be  proud.  Of  course  most  of  these 
vociferous  rebels  are  very  young  people  who,  in  ten  years'  time,  if 
fashion  sets  that  way,  may  be  figuring  as  Puritans  of  the  severest 
cast ;  but  a  few  of  them  are  seniors  from  whom  better  things  are  to 
be  expected,  and  it  is  the  seniors  who  do  the  harm.  Some  of  them 
are,  doubtless,  so  far  committed  to  the  impudences — I  use 
the  word  in  its  strict  etymological  sense — of  the  erotomaniacs, 
that  it  is  of  no  use  to  make  an  appeal  to  them ;  but  to  those 
who  have  not  burnt  their  boats  I  would  commend  a  few  sentences 
written  many  years  ago,  long  before  the  present  controversy  had 
got  into  the  intellectual  air,  by  Dr.  James  Ma^tineau.  Of  course, 
he  may  be  regarded  as  partially  disqualified  By  the  suspicion  of  being 
hampered  with  a  "  Nonconformist  conscience  " — whatever  that  much 
talked  of  thing  may  be — but,  as  a  set-off,  there  is  the  undoubted  fact 
that  he  stands  in  the  first  rank  among  living  speculative  thinkers 
and  ethical  philosophers ;  and  his  authority  is,  to  say  the  least,  equal 
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to  that  of  a  little  band  of  writers  upon  whom  even  extreme  youth 
has  not  conferred  infallibility.  In  the  first  of  two  remarkable  utter- 
ances upon  *'  The  Sphere  of  Silence/'  Dn  Martineau  writes : 

**  There  are  things  too  low  to  be  spoken  of  ;  ivhieh  indeed  become  low  by 
being  spoken  of.  The  appetites  are  of  tbis  kind.  They  were  memit  to  bo 
the  beginnings  of  action  rather  than  the  end  of  si^^ec^h ;  and  under  the 
dropping  of  words  they  are  as  wholesome  food  analysed  into  constituent 
poisons.  Ood  lights  that  fire,  and  does  not  want  our  bi-eath  to  blow  it,  or 
the  fuel  of  our  thought  to  feed  it.  The  inferior  impulses  in  man  are  glori- 
fied by  being  placed  at  the  natural  disposal  of  higher  sentiments ;  they  are 
submitted  to  the  transformiug  power  of  generous  aspiration  and  great  ideas. 
Wielded  by  these,  they  are  far  above  the  level  of  sense ;  and  are  not  only 
controlled  by  conscience,  but  dignified  by  the  light  of  beauty,  and  ennobled 
by  the  alliance  of  affection.  Tiieir  just  action  is  secured  far  less  by  represa- 
ive  discipline  against  them  than  by  nourishing  the  strength  of  the  hiunani- 
ties  that  use  them  ;  by  keeping  them  wholly  inattentive  to  themselves ;  by 

breaking  every  mirror  in  which  their  own  face  may  be  beheld Purity 

of  mind  is  forfeited,  less  by  exceeding  rules  of  moderation  than  by  needing 
them  ;  by  intuition  to  the  inferior  pleasures  as  such.  There  might  be  less 
of  moral  evil  in  the  rude  banquet  of  heroic  times,  marked  perhaps  by  excess, 
but  warmed  by  social  enthusiasm,  and  idealised  by  lofty  minstrelsy,  than  in 
many  a  meal  of  the  prudent  dietician,  setting  a  police  over  his  sensations, 
and  weighing  out  the  scruples  of  enjoyment  for  his  palate.  Not  rules  of 
<)uantity,  but  habits  of  forget  fulness,  constitute  our  emancipation  from  the 
animal  nature/* 

This  is  a  long  quotation,  but  it  seems  to  me  so  weighty  and  so 
timely  that  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  transcribe  it.  There 
are  perhaps  one  or  two  clauses  which  by  an  unintelUgently  rigid 
application  might  be  used  to  a  restrictive  pnrpoee  which  Dr.  Martineau 
and  all  cultivated  men  would  at  once  disown  ;  but  the  broad  meaning 
of  the  passage  seems  to  me  to  bring  conviction  with  it.  And  the  point 
is,  that  though  the  writer  is  here  a  moralist,  his  general  canons  of 
judgment  apply  with  equal  force  in  the  domain  of  taste,  which  may 
be  defined  as  morality  astheticised  for  the  sake  of  adding  to  the 
virtues  of  life  their  corresponding  social  graces*  It  is  not  morality, 
but  civilisation,  which  excludes  certain  themes  from  general  colloquy  : 
it  ia,  again,  not  morality,  but  civilisation,  which  places  certain  officea 
in  comparatively  obscure  and  unobserved  corners  of  our  dwellings — 
which  sends  us  into  seclnsion  even  to  wash  our  hands  or  to  clean  onr 
teeth.  As  it  ia  impossible  to  use  the  most  fitting  comparison,  I  can 
only  say  that  the  novelists  of  erotomania  resemble  the  host  who  holda 
a  reception,  and  cleans  his  teeth  in  the  drawing-room  before  his 
assembled  guests.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  to  drag  in  the  Ten 
Commandments  is  a  waete  of  force — we  do  not  say  that  it  is  wrong, 
but  simply  that  it  is  sickening. 

Now  to  this  line  of  reflection,  which  might  be  indefinitely  prolonged, 
there  lb  one  possible  answer  which  is  worth  considering,  and  which 
indeed  must  be  considered  by  every  candid  inquirer.  It  was  put  to 
me  very  intelligently  and  fairly  only  the  other  day  by  an  ardent  but 
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sane  advocate  of  the  larger  latitude  in  art.  "  I  frankly  admit/'  he 
said,  '^  that  I  agree  with  much — with  nearly  everything — that  was  said 
by  the  *  Philistine '  in  the  Westminster  Gazette,  because  I  think  that 
most  of  the  books  he  criticised  are  bad  books,  by  which  of  course 
I  mean  artistically  bad — crude,  ill-written,  or  unconvincing.  My 
quarrel  with  him  is,  that  he  did  not  discriminate ;  he  implicitly 
assumed  that  the  cause  of  freedom  in  literature  was  to  be  estimated 
by  the  shapeless,  tentative,  and  often  ignorant  attempts  of  a  few 
literary  beginners.  I  am  therefore  in  this  position,  that  while  I 
largely  agree  with  the  articles,  I  very  much  regret  their  appearance 
and  vogue,  because  their  cleverness  and  the  large  amount  of  truth 
which  they  contain  are  likely  to  influence  the  unthinking  and  easily 
led  public,  and  to  make  them  clamour  for  the  re-imposition  of  the 
degrading  and  cramping  limitations  of  twenty  or  even  ten  years 
<igo,  which  sensibly  impoverished  even  the  work  of  so  great  an  artist 
.as  Thackeray.  Sex  and  the  emotions  of  sex  do  not  constitute  the 
whole  of  life,  but  they  are  so  important  an  element  in  it  that  no 
representation  of  life  from  which  they  are  excluded,  or  in  which  they 
are  treated  with  less  than  absolute  freedom  and  sincerity  can  be 
regarded  as  complete  and  liberal  art." 

It  is  pretty  safe  now-a-days  to  believe — or  to  profess  to  believe — 
that  those  who  have  a  personal  distaste  for  erotomaniac  literature  are 
banded  together  in  a  hateful  and  tyrannous  conspiracy  against  the 
sacred  cause  of  Freedom.  I  hope  and  believe  that  I  am  as  ardent  a 
lover  of  freedom  as  any  one  ;  I  would  certainly  leave  the  writers  of 
-erotomaniac  fiction  free  to  write  and  publish  as  many  of  their  books  as 
>they  like,  if  they  will  only  leave  me  free  to  say  that  I  detest  them. 
i  have  no  sympathy  whatsoever  with  the  people  who  wish  to  "  put 
•down"  everything  which  they  consider  objectionable,  unless,  ind^d, 
the  objectionable  thing  is  thrust  upon  them ;  and  no  one  is  compelled 
to  read  these  books.  But,  though  I  love  what  is  generally  meant  by 
the  word  "  freedom,"  I  seldom  care  to  use  the  word  itself  in  any 
discussion  where  definiteness  is  demanded,  for  it  is  one  of  those  vague 
terms  which  confuse  the  treatment  of  many  questions  the  real  issues 
of  which  are  quite  simple.  I  would  have  literature  as  free  as  life ; 
but  then  in  no  society  which  has  ever  existed  has  freedom  of  life  ever 
meant  the  unrestricted  liberty  of  every  man  to  do  whatever  he  likes 
in  every  moment  and  at  every  place.  Social  life  implies  restrictions, 
'  but  most  sensible  men  think  it  wise  to  have  as  few  of  them  as  are  con- 
sistent with  the  public  welfare.  The  word  freedom  is  therefore  used 
most  intelligently  when  it  is  used  most  definitely — in  relation  to 
some  special  restriction  which  has  become  inconvenient,  or  useless, 
or  dangerous,  and  so  freedom  of  trade  means  the  removal  of  a  tariff 
fetter,  the  freedom  of  the  Press  means  freedom  from  official  cen- 
Borship.     But  what  is  the  particular  restriction  that  is  in  the  minds 
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of  the  people  who  plead  so  fiercely  for  freedom  of  literature  ?  I 
confess,  quite  honestly,  and  with  none  of  that  affectation  of  ignorance 
by  which  a  controversial  point  is  sometimes  made^  that  I  really  do 
not  know.  Its  nature  has  often  been  vaguely  hinted  at,  but  never 
defined,  and  perhaps  the  cry  owes  some  of  its  impressiveness  to  this 
lack  of  definition.  Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  a  definition  has 
been  made  by  Mr,  Henry  Jamesj  fmm  wbom  I  am  regretfully 
compelled  to  quote  at  second -hand »  That  able  and  (as  an  essayist) 
delightful  writer  has^  I  believe,  said  : 

*'  Half  of  life  is  a  sealed  book  to  young  unmarried  women,  and  how  can  a 
novel  be  worth  anything  that  deals  with  only  half  of  life?  »  ,  .  .  It  may  well 
be  said  that  our  English  system  i*i  a  good  thing  for  vh^giJis  and  boys  and  a  bad 
thing  for  the  novel  itself,  where  the  novel  i:s  regarded  as  sometbinj^  more 
than  u  simple  jew  d'espriitnnd  considered  as  a  composition  that  treats  of  life 
at  large  and  helps  us  to  know/* 

As  I  read  I  rub  my  eyes  in  wonderment.  First,  there  is  that 
imposing  phrase  **  half  of  life/'  The  reference  is  evidently  to  the 
sexual  passion ;  but  is  that  passion  the  half  of  life  or  the  tenth  part 
of  life  to  the  majority  of  mature  men  and  women  ?  Life  has  to 
contain  manual  and  mental  labour,  buying  and  selling,  travel,  sport, 
personal  ambition,  public  interests,  private  friendships,  and  these  and 
other  things  must  be  terribly  crowded,  if  they  are  to  be  packed  into 
one  moiety  of  life,  that  sexuality  may  disport  itself  in  the  other. 
We  could  hardly  have  a  better  example  of  that  lack  of  proportion 
noted  above  as  a  characteristic  of  the  new  sex  fiction  ! 

But  let  that  pass.  What  about  the  facts,  which  are  really  more 
important  ?  If  we  accepted  Mr,  James's  statement,  we  ehould  believe 
that  the  boldest  recent  English  fiction  is  represented  by  such  works  as 
those  of  Edna  Lyall  and  the  Rev.  Silas  Hocking,  in  which  the  element 
of  sexuality — though  not  ignored — is  confined  mainly  to  the  familiar 
story  of  courtship  and  marriage.  Let  us  travel  back  over  sixty  years 
and  see  if  this  is  so.  It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples,  but  I  will 
name  three  books  which  during  that  period  have  attained  a  wide 
vogue— Charlotte  Bronto^s  **  Jane  Eyre/*  George  Eliot*3  ^'  Adam 
Bede/^  and  Charles  Reade's  **  Griffith  Gaunt/'  Surely  these  are  not 
books  from  which  Mr,  James*a  other  half  of  life  is  excluded,  or  even 
treated  in  an  unreal  miminy-piminy  way.  The  essential  facts  of 
eexnal  passion  are  handled  with  all  needful  truth  and  boldness,  and 
the  only  differences  between  them  and  the  present  fiction  of  eroto* 
tnaiua  are  :  (1)  that  the  former  are  works  of  permanent  value  as  litera- 
ture, which  the  Utter  are  not;  (2)  that  the  former  put  sexuality  in 
ita  true  place  as  an  important,  though  not  all-dominant,  factor  in 
life  ;  and  (3)  that  in  dealing  with  it  they  treat  of  the  broad  central 
facts  of  passion  which  are  of  interest  to  everybody,  and  ignore  the 
details  of  sexual  psychology,  which,  if  healthy,  are  familiar  to  every 
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man  and  woman  (though  no  more  interesting  as  art  material  than  the 
processea  of  digestion),  and,  if  morbid,  are  attractive  only  to  unwhole- 
some nndergradnates,  or  to  neurotic  young  women  of  the  idle  classes. 
The  only  extension  of  our  present  freedom  which  I  am  able  to  conceive 
of  is  a  general  toleration  of  crude,  vulgar  indecency — the  kind  of 
indecency  that  characterised  the  songs  to  which  Colonel  Newcome 
listened  with  disgust  on  a  certain  memorable  occasion — and  for  this  I 
cannot  hear  that  any  person  is  explicitly  pleading. 

What  is  really  complained  of  is  not  a  palpable  restriction  which 
any  one  can  remove,  but  a  condition  of  public  opinion.  A  fairly 
well-known  novelist,  in  a  letter  replying  to  '^  A  Philistine's  "  article, 
let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  A  novel  of  his  own  had  been  rejected 
by  some  half-dozen  publishers  on  the  ground  of  its  real  or  supposed 
impropriety,  and  he  was  very  angry ;  but  to  be  angry,  on  behalf  of 
one's  own  commercial  interest,  with  the  general  constitution  of 
things,  to  scream  with  the  young  man  in  Canning's  ^'  Anti-Jacobin," 
"  Cursed  be  the  whole  concern ! "  is  somewhat  ludicrously  un- 
dignified. A  publisher  is  not  likely  to  buy  what  he  cannot  sell, 
and  it  is  rather  absurd  for  a  man  to  go  shouting  about  some 
utterly  imaginary  violation  of  freedom  because  he  has  tried  un- 
successfully to  put  unsaleable  goods  upon  the  market.  The 
success  of  such  a  book  as  Mr.  Hardy's  "  Tess,'^  which  certainly 
does  not  ignore  the  missing  "  half  "  of  life,  shows  that  there  is  all 
needful  freedom  for  any  writer  who  will  treat  sex  questions  sanely, 
truthfully,  proportionately,  and  convincingly.  As  I  have  mentioned 
the  book,  I  must  add  that  I  think  it  is  seriously  marred  by  the 
depressing,  devitalising  pessimism  of  the  third  volume,  but  that  is 
another  question  of  no  immediate  concern.  The  point  is,  that  it  is 
nonsense  to  talk  about  restrictions  at  a  time  when  ''  Keynotes  "  is 
widely  read,  when  the  concluding  chapters  of  Mr.  Frankfort  Moore's 
**  One  Fair  Daughter  "  are  taken  quite  calmly,  and  when  "  Tess " 
receives  a  hearty,  and  what  many  of  us  Philistines  think  is  in  the 
main  a  thoroughly  well-deserved  welcome.  The  elements  which  have 
been  so  far  lacking  in  the  conduct  of  this  special  controversy  are 
lucidity  and  moderation.  I  have  endeavoured  to  include  them,  and  if 
I  have  failed,  I  apologise  for  spoiling  a  good  case,  as  it  must  be  more 
or  less  spoiled  by  such  failure. 

James  Ashcroft  Noble. 
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^'  T3ANIS  angelicns  fit  panis  hominnm,  0  res  mirabilis,  manducat 
X  Dominum  pauper,  servos  et  hnmilis."  These  words  of 
the  Matins  of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament  I  heard  for  the  first 
time,  many  years  ago,  to  the  beaatifal  and  inappropriate  music  of 
Chembini.  They  struck  me  at  that  time  as  foolish,  barbarous,  and 
almost  gross.  But  since  then  I  have  learned  to  think  of  them,  and 
in  a  measure  to  feel  of  them,  as  of  something  greater  and  more  solemn 
than  all  the  music  that  Cherubini  ever  wrote. 

All  the  hymns  of  the  same  date  are,  indeed,  things  to  think  upon. 
They  affect  one — the  "  Stabat  Mater,"  for  instance,  and  the  "  Ave ' 
Verum" — very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  figures  which  stare 
down,  dingy  green  and  blue,  from  the  gold  of  the  Cosmati  mosaics : 
childish,  dreary,  all  stiff  and  agape,  but  so  solemn  and  pathetic,  and 
full  of  the  greatest  future.  For  out  of  those  Cosmati  mosaics,  those 
barbarous  frescoes  of  the  old  basilicas,  will  CQme  Giotto  and  all  the 
Renaissance ;  and  out  of  those  Church  songs  will  come  Dante  ;  they 
are  all  sigus,  poor  primitive  rhymes  and  primitive  figures,  that  the 
world  is  teeming  again,  and  will  bear,  for  centuries  to  come,  new 
spiritual  wonders.  Hence  the  importance,  the  venerableness  of  all 
those  mediasval  hymns.  But  of  none  so  much,  to  my  mind,  as  of 
those  words  I  have  quoted  from  the  Matins  of  the  Most  Holy  . 
Sacrament : 

*'  O  res  mirabilis,  manducat  Dominum, 
Pauper,  scrvus  et  humilis." 

For  their  crude  and  pathetic  literality,  their  image  of  the  Godhead 
actually  giving  Himself,  as  they  emphatically  say,  to  be  chewed  by  the 
poor  and  humble  man  and  the  slave,  show  them  to  have  been  most 
especially  born,  abortions  though  they  be,  in  the  mightiest  throes  of 
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mystical  feeling,  after  the  iDcubation  of  whole  nations ;  bom  of  the 
great  mediaeval  marriage,  sublime,  grotesque,  morbid,  yet  health- 
bringing,  between  abstract  idealising  religious  thought  and  the  earthly 
affections  of  lovers  and  parents — a  strange  mamage,  like  that  of 
St.  Francis  and  Poverty,  of  which  the  modern  soul  also  had  to  be  born 
anew.  Indeed,  if  we  realise  in  the  least  what  this  hymn  must  have 
meant,  shouted  in  the  processions  of  Flagellants,  chaunted  in  the  pacts 
of  peace  after  internecine  town  wars — above  all,  perhaps,  muttered  in 
the  cell  of  the  friar,  in  the  den  of  the  weaver ;  if  we  sum  up,  however  in- 
adequately, the  state  of  things  whence  it  arose,  and  whence  it  helped 
to  deliver  us,  we  may  think  that  the  greatest  music  is  scarcely  reverent 
enough  to  accompany  these  poor  blundering  rhymes. 

The  Feast  of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament,  to  whose  liturgy  this  hymn, 
^'  0  Bes  Mirabilis,"  belongs,  was  instituted  to  commemorate  the 
miracle  of  Bolsena,  which,  coming  late  as  it  did,  in  the  country  of  St. 
Francis  and  within  two  years  of  the  birth  of  Dante,  seems  in  its 
significant  coincidences,  in  its  startling  symbolism,  the  fit  material 
summing  up  of  what  is  conveniently  designated  as  the  Franciscan 
revival,  the  introduction  into  religious  matters  of  passionate  human 
emotion.  For  in  the  year  1263,  at  Bolsena  in  Umbria,  the  conse- 
crated wafer  dripped  blood  upon  the  hands  of  an  unbelieving  priest. 

This  trickery  of  a  single  individual,  or  more  probably  hallucination 
— this  lie  and  self-delusion  of  interested  or  foolish  bystanders — just 
happened  to  symbolise  a  very  great  reality.  For  during  the  earlier 
Middle  Ages,  before  the  coming  of  Francis  of  Assisi,  the  souls  of 
men,  or,  more  properly,  their  hearts,  had  been  sorely  troubled  and 
jeopardised. 

The  mixture  of  races  and  civilisations,  southern  and  northern  and 
eastern,  antique  and  barbarian,  which  had  been  slowly  taking  place 
ever  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  had  seemed,  in  its  con- 
summation of  the  twelfth  century,  less  fertile  on  the  whole  than 
poisonous.  The  old  tribal  system,  the  old  civic  system,  triumphant 
centralising  imperialism,  had  all  been  broken  up  long  since ;  and  now 
feudalism  was  going  to  pieces  in  its  turn,  leaving  a  chaos  of  filibuster- 
ing princelets,  among  whom  loomed  the  equivocal  figures  of  Provencal 
counts,  of  Angevin  and  Swabian  kings,  brutal  as  men  of  the  North, 
lax  as  men  of  the  South,  moreover,  suspiciously  oriental ;  brilliant  and 
cynical  persons,  eventually  to  be  typified  in  Frederick  II.,  who  was 
judiciously  suspected  of  being  Antichrist  in  person.  In  the  midst 
of  this  anarchy,  over- rapid  industrial  development  had,  moreover, 
begotten  the  tendencies  to  promiscuity,  to  mystical  communism 
eternally  expressive  of  deep  popular  misery.  The  Holy  Land  had 
become  a  freebooter's  Eldorado ;  the  defenders  of  Christ's  sepulchre 
were  turned  half  Saracen,  infected  with  unclean  mixtures  of  creeds. 
Theology  was  divided  between  neo-Aristotelean  logic,  abstract  and  arid. 
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and  AlexADdrian  esoteric  mysticism,  quietiptic,  nay,  nihilistic  ;  and  the 
Charch  had  ceased  to  answer  to  any  spiritual  wants  of  the  people. 
Meanwhile,  on  all  sides,  everywhere,  heresies  were  teeming,  austere 
and  equivocal,  pure  and  unclean  according  to  individuals,  but  all  of 
them  anarchical,  and  therefore  destructive  at  a  moment  when,  above 
alL  order  and  discipline  were  wanted*  The  belief  in  the  world*8  end, 
in  the  speedy  coming  of  Antichrist  and  the  Messiah,  was  rife  among 
all  9ects  ;  and  wise  men,  the  disciples  of  Joachim  of  Flora,  were  busy 
calculating  the  very  year  and  month.  Lombardy,  and  most  probably 
the  south  of  France,  Flanders  and  the  Rhine  towns,  were  full  of 
strange  Manichean  theosophies,  pessimistic  dualism  of  God  and  Devil, 
in  which  God  always  got  the  worst  of  it,  when  God  did  not  happen  to 
be  the  Devil  Himself.  The  ravening  lions,  the  clawing,  tearing  griffins, 
the  nightmare  brood  carved  on  the  capital?,  porches  and  pulpits  of  pre- 
Franciacan  churches,  are  surely  not,  as  orthodox  antiquarians  assure 
us,  mere  fanciful  symbols  of  the  Church  s  vigilance  and  virtues  :  they 
express  too  well  the  far-spread  occult  Manichean  spirit,  the  belief  in  a 
triumphant  power  of  evil. 

Michelet,  I  think,  has  remarked  that  there  was  a  moment  in  the 
early  Middle  Ages  when,  in  the  mixture  of  all  contrary  things,  in 
the  excess  of  spiritual  anarchy,  there  seemed  a  possibility  of  dead 
level,  of  stagnation,  of  the  peoples  of  Europe  becombg  perhaps  bastard 
Saracens,  as  in  Merovingian  times  they  had  become  bastard  Romans, 
a  chance  of  Byzantinism  in  the  West.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  seems 
certain  that,  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  men's  souls  were 
shaken,  crumbling,  and  what  was  worse,  excessively  arid.  There  was 
as  little  certainty  of  salvation  as  in  the  heart  of  that  priest  saying 
Mass  at  Bolsena  ;  but  the  miracle  came  to  mankind  at  large  some 
seventy  years  before  it  came  to  him.  It  bad  begun,  no  doubt,  un- 
noticed in  scores  of  obscure  heresies,  in  hundreds  of  unnoticed  indi- 
viduals ;  it  became  manifest  to  all  the  world  in  the  persons  of 
Dominick,  of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  of  King  Lewis — above  all,  of 
Francis  of  Assisi.  As  in  the  hands  of  the  doubting  priest,  so  in  the 
hands  of  all  suffering  mankind,  the  mystic  wafer  broke^  proving  itself 
true  food  for  the  sou! :  the  Ufe-blood  of  hope  and  love  welled  forth  and 
fertilised  the  world.  For  the  second  time,  and  in  far  more  humble 
and  efficacious  way,  Christ  had  been  given  to  man. 

To  absorb  the  Eternal  Love,  to  feed  on  the  Life  of  the  World,  to 
lake  oneself  consnbetantial  therewith,  these  passionate  joys  of  poor 
nedioeval  humanity  are  such  as  we  should  contemplate  with  sympathy 
only  and  respect,  even  when  the  miracle  is  conceived  and  felt  in  the 
grossest,  least  spiritual  manner.  That  act  of  material  assimilation, 
that  feeding  off  the  very  Godhead  in  most  literal  manner,  as  described 
in  the  hymn  to  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament » was  symbolic  of  the  retnrn 
from  exile  of  the  long  persecuted  instincts  of  mankind.     It  meant 
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that,  Bpiritoally  or  grossly,  each  according  to  his  natare,  men  had  cast 
fear  behind  them,  and — 0  res  mirabilis ! — once  more  been  prond 
to  love. 

Of  this  new  wonder — questionable  enongh  at  times,  but,  on  the 
whole,  marvellously  beneficent — the  German  knightly  poets,  so  early 
in  the  field,  are  naturally  among  the  earliest  (for  the  Provenc^als 
belonged  to  a  sceptical^  sensual  country)  to  give  ns  a  written  record. 
Nearly  all  of  the  Minnesingers  composed  what  we  must  call  religious 
erotics,  in  no  way  different,  save  for  names  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin, 
from  their  most  impassioned  secular  ones.  The  Song  of  Solomon, 
therefore,  is  one  of  the  few  pieces  of  written  literature  of  which  we 
find  constant  traces  in  the  works  of  these  very  literally  illiterate  poets. 
Yet  the  quality  of  their  love,  if  one  may  say  so,  is  very  different  from 
anything  Hebrew,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  Greek  or  Roman ;  their 
ardour  is  not  a  transient  phenomenon  which  disturbs  them,  like  that 
of  the  Shulamite,  or  the  lover  described  by  Sappho  or  Plato,  but  a  chief 
business  of  their  life,  as  in  the  case  of  Dante,  of  Petrarch,  of  Fran- 
cesca  and  Paolo,  or  Tristram  and  Tseult  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
guess  whether  this  self-satisfied,  self-glorifying  quality,  which  dis- 
tinguishes mediaeval  passion  irom  the  passion  (always  regarded  as  an 
interlude,  harmless  or  hurtful,  in  civic  concerns)  of  unromantic 
antiquity — whether,  I  say,  this  peculiarity  of  mediasval  love  is  due 
to  its  having  served  for  religious  as  well  as  for  secular  use,  or 
whether  the  possibility  of  its  being  brought  into  connection  with  the 
highest  mysteries  and  aspirations,  was  not  itself  a  result  of  the 
dignity  in  which  mere  earthly  ardours  had  come  to  be  held.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  these  German  devotional  rhapsodies  display  their 
essentially  un-Hebrew,  un-antique  characters  only  the  more  by  the 
traces  of  the  Canticics  CarUicorum  in  them,  as  in  all  devout  love  lyrics. 
Any  one  curious  in  such  matters  may  turn  to  a  very  striking  poem 
by  Dante's  contemporary,  Frauenlob,  in  Von  der  Hagen's  great  collec- 
tion. Also  to  a  very  strange  composition,  from  the  hey-day  of 
minne-song,  by  Heinrich  von  Meissen.  This  is  not  the  furious  love 
ode,  but  the  ceremonious  epithalamium  of  devotional  poetry.  It  is 
the  bearing  in  triumph,  among  flare  of  torches  and  incense  smoke, 
over  flower-strewn  streets  and  beneath  triumphal  arches,  of  the  Bride 
of  the  Soul,  her  enthroning  on  a  stately  couch,  like  some  new-wed 
Moorish  woman,  for  men  to  come  and  covet  and  admire.  Above  all, 
and  giving  one  a  shock  of  surprise  by  association  with  the  man's  other 
work,  is  a  very  long  and  elaborate  poem  addressed  to  Christ  or  Grod  by 
no  less  a  minnesinger  than  Master  Gottfried  of  Strasburg.  In  it  the 
Beloved  is  compared  to  all  the  things  desired  by  eye  or  ear  or  taste 
or  smell :  cool  water  and  fruit  slaking  feverish  thirst,  lilies  with  verti- 
ginous scent,  wine  firing  the  blood,  music  wakening  tears,  precious 
stones  of  Augsbnrger  merchants,  essences  and  spices  of  an  Eastern 
cargo: 
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"Aob  he  wen  Tnit,  genaden  voU 
Acli  wol  n  je  rner  mere  wol, 
Ejh  Suez  in  Arzenitf 
Ach  herzen  brachi  ach  herzen  not* 
Aril  Rose  rot, 
Ach  Kose  wandels  vrie ! 
Ach  jugend  in  ju gent,  ach  ju|;ender  Muot, 
Ach  bluejcuder  herzen  Sklmne  I  " 

And  so  on  for  pages  ;  tbe  sort  of  words  whicli  poor  Brangwain  may 

have  overheard  on  the  calm  sea,  when  the  terrible  knowledge  rasbed 

cold  to  her  heart  that  Tristram  and  Yseult  had  drained  the  fatal 

potion.     All  this  is  foolish  and  nnwholesorae  enough,  just  twice  as 

mach  for  its  spiritual  allegorising,  as  the  worldly  love  poetry  of  these 

often  foolish  and  unwholesome  German  chivalrous  poets. 

But,  foi^  our  consolation,  in  that  same  Imge  collection  of  Von  der 

Hagen's  Minnesingers  stand  the  following  six  lines,  addressed  to  the 

Saviour,  if  tradition  is  correct,  by  a  knightly  monk,  Brooder  Wemher 

von  der  Tegernsee : 

"  Dn  bist  tnta.  ib  bin  df n ; 
Des  soil  dft  gewis  sin, 

Dt\  bist  beslozjteti  ^ 

In  zoiaem  herzen  ; 
TVr/orii  Ut  daz  ^Uifudln  : 
Da  muo»t  iniuu.rdrlnne  j»frt.'* 

"Thou  art  locked  up  in  my  heart,  the  little  key  is  lost ;  thou  must 
remain  inside."  This  is  a  way  of  loving  not  logically  suitable, 
perhaps,  to  a  divine  essence ;  but  it  is  the  lovingness  which  fertilises 
the  soul,  and  makes  flowers  bud  and  birds  sing  in  the  heart  of  man. 
Out  of  it,  through  simple  creatures  like  Bruoder  Wernher,  through 
the  simplicity  of  scores  of  obscurer  singers  and  craftsmen  than  he. 
of  hundreds  of  nameless  good  men  and  women,  comes  one  good  half 
of  the  art  of  Dante  and  GiottOj  nay,  of  Raphael  and  Shakespeare : 
the  tenderness  of  the  modem  worlds  unknown  to  stoic  antiquity. 

The  humanising  movement,  due  no  doubt  to  greater  liberty  and 
prosperitj%  to  the  growing  importance  of  honest  burgher  life,  and  which 
the  Church  authorised  in  the  person  of  Francis  of  Assisi,  doubtlesa 
after  persecuting  it  in  the  persona  of  dozens  of  obscure  heresiarchs— 
this  great  revival  of  religious  faith  was  essentially  the  triumph  of 
profane  feeling  in  the  garb  of  religious :  the  sanctification,  however 
much  disguised,  of  all  forms  of  human  love.  One  is  fully  aware  of 
the  moral  dangers  attendant  upon  every  such  equivocation ;  and  the 
great  saints  (like  their  last  modem  representatives,  the  fervent, 
ehrewd,  and  kindly  leaders  of  certain  Protestant  revivals)  were  pro- 
bably, for  all  their  personal  extravagances,  most  fully  prepared  for 
every  sort  of  unhealthy  folly  among  their  disciples.  The  whole 
of  a  certain  kind  of  devotional  literature,  manuals  of  piety,  Church 
hymns,  Uvea  and  correspondence  of  saintly  persons,  is  unanimous  in 
tefitifying  to  the  hysterical  self-consciousnesfl,  intellectual  enervation, 
emotional  going-to-bitB,  and    moral    impotence    produced    by  such 
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vicarious  and  barren  expenditure  of  feeling.  Yet  it  seems  to  me 
certain  that  this  enthroning  of  human  love  in  matters  spiritual  was 
an  enormous,  indispensable  improvement^  which,  whatever  detriment 
it  may  have  brought  in  individual  and^  so  to  say,  professionally 
religious  cases,  nay,  perhaps  to  all  religion  as  a  whole,  became  per- 
fectly wholesome  and  incalculably  beneficent  in  the  enormous  mass 
of  right-minded  laity. 

For  human  emotion,  although  so  often  run  to  waste,  had  been  at 
least  elicited,  and,  once  elicited,  could  find,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
its  true  and  beneficent  channel ;  whereas,  in  the  earlier  mediaeval 
days,  the  effort  to  crush  out  all  human  feeling  (as  with  that  holy 
man  quoted  by  Abelard),  to  break  all  human  solidarity,  had  not 
merely  left  the  world  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  and  brutal  persons, 
but  had  imprisoned  all  finer  souls  in  solitary  and  selfish  thoughts  of 
their  individual  salvation.  It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  moral 
value  of  such  institutions  as  the  Third  Orders  of  St.  Francis  and  St. 
Dominick ;  they  gave  heaven  to  the  laity,  to  the  married  burgher, 
the^artisan^  the  peasant ;  they  fertilised  the  religious  ideal  with  the 
simplest  and  sweetest  instincts  of  mankind.  But,  Third  Orders  apart, 
the  mission  of  the  regular  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  is  wholly 
different  from  that  of  the  earlier  orders  of  monasticism  proper ;  the 
earlier  monks,  however  useful  and  venerable  as  tillers  of  the  soil  and 
students  of  all  sciences,  were,  nevertheless,  only  agglomerated  hermits, 
retired  from  the  world  for  the  safety  each  of  his  own  soul ;  whereas 
the  preaching,  wandering  friars  are  men  who  mix  with  the  world 
for  the  sake  of  the  souls  of  others.  Thus,  throughout  the  evolution  of 
religious  communities,  down  to  the  Jesuits  and  Oratorians,  to  the 
great  nursing  brother  and  sisterhoods  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we 
can  watch  the  substitution  of  care  for  lay  souls  in  the  place  of  more 
saintly  ones ;  a  gradual  secularisation  in  unsuspected  harmony  with 
the  heretical  and  philosophical  movements  which  tend  more  and  more 
to  make  religion  an  essential  function  of  life,  instead  of  an  activity 
with  which  life  is  for  ever  at  variance. 

In  accordance  with  this  evolution  is  the  great  enthroning  of  love 
in  the  thirteenth  century  :  it  means  the  replacing  of  the  terror  of  a 
divinity  who  was  little  better  than  a  metaphysical  Moloch  (sometimes, 
and  oftener  than  we  think,  a  metaphysical  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  of 
Manichean  character)  by  the  idolatry  of  an  all-gracious  Virgin,  of  an 
all-compassionate  and  all-sympathising  Christ.  Indeed,  we  may 
consider  this  love  period  as  the  hot  stage  of  the  spiritual  fever  of 
which  monastic  self-suppression  was  the  cold  one  ;  now,  in  such 
spiritual  fevers  the  hot  stage^  for  all  its  delirium^  is  an  effort  at 
self-righting. 

From  the  devout  Minnesingers  let  us  return  to  one  of  the  early 
Italian  poets,  a  Franciscan  himself,  and  singularly  typical  of  the 
Franciscan  movement. 
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Jacopo  del  Benedetti,  better  kaown  as  the  Blessed  Jacopone  of 
Todi,  a  fellow*coanti'yiiian  of  St,  Francis,  must  have  been  born  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  said  to  have  died  in  13 IG, 
when  Dante,  presumably,  was  writing  his  Purgatory  and  Paradise; 
to  him  is  ascribed  the  aathorahip  of  the  hymn  ''  Stabat  Mater/'  re- 
membered, and  to  be  remembered  (owiog  to  the  embalming  power  of 
music)  far  beyond  his  vernacular  poems.  Tradition  has  it  that  he 
turned  to  the  religious  life  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  death  of  his 
beloved,  and  the  discovery  that  she  had  worn  a  hair  shirt  next  her 
delicate  body.  Be  this  as  it  may,  many  allusions  in  his  poems  suggest 
that  he  had  lived  the  wild  life  of  the  barbarous  Umbrian  cities  : 
being  a  highwayman  perhaps,  forfeiting  his  life,  and  also,  having 
to  fly  the  country  before  the  fury  of  some  family  vendetta.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  plain  at  every  line  that  he  was  a  frantic  ascetic, 
taking  a  savage  pleasure  m  vilifying  all  mundane  things,  and 
passionately  diadaiaful  of  study,  of  philosophical  and  theological 
subtleties.  No  poet,  therefore,  of  the  troubadour  sort,  or  of  the 
idealising  learned  refinement  of  Guinicelli  or  Cavalcanti.  Nor  was 
hia  life  one  of  apostolic  sweetness.  Having  taken  part  in  the  furious 
Franciscan  schism,  and  pursued  with  invectives  Boniface  VIII,  he 
was  cast  by  that  Pope  into  the  dungeon  of  Palestrina.  "  My  dwell- 
ing/* he  writes,  *'  is  subterranean,  and  a  cesspool  opens  on  to  it ; 
hence  a  smell  not  of  musk.  No  one  can  speak  to  me  ;  the  man  who 
waits  on  me  may,  but  he  is  obliged  to  make  confession  of  my 
sayings.  I  wear  jesses  like  a  falcon,  and  ring  whenever  I  move  :  he 
who  comes  near  my  room  may  hear  a  new  kind  of  dance.  When  I 
have  laid  myself  down,  I  am  tripped  op  by  the  irons,  and  wound 
Pound  in  a  big  chain  {m  gli  fcrri  inzampafjliato^  iiKjuaiiiato  in 
catenone),  I  have  a  little  basket  hung  up  so  that  the  mice  may  not 
injure  it;  it  can  hold  five  loaves.  I  eat  little  by  little.  I  suffer  great 
cold,"  Moreover,  Pope  Boniface  refuses  him  absolution,  and  Jacogone'a 
invectives  are  alternated  with  heart-rending  petitions  that  this  mercy 
at  least  be  shown  him ;  as  to  his  other  woes  he  will  endure  them  tUl 
hia  death.  In  this  frightful  place,  Jacopone  had  visions,  which  the 
Church,  giving  him  therefore  the  title  of  Blessed,  ratifies  as  genuine. 
One  might  ex|3ect  nightmares,  such  as  troubled  the  early  saints  io  the 
wilderness,  or  John  Bunyan  in  gaol ;  but  that  was  not  the  spirit  of 
the  mediaeval  revival  :  terror  had  been  cast  out  by  love.     More  than 

ta  quarter  of  Jacopone*8  huge  volume  consists  in  what  is  merely  love 
poetry :  he  is  languishing,  consumed  by  love ;  when  the  beloved 
departs^  he  sighs,  and  weeps,  and  shrieks,  and  di€s  aim.  Will  the 
beloved  have  no  mercy  ?  "  Jesu,  douami  la  morte,  o  di  te  fammi 
assaggiare,"  Then  the  joys  of  love,  depicted  with  equal  liveliness, 
amplifications  as  usual  of  the  erotic  hyberboles  of  the  Shnlamite 
and  her  lover  j  the  phenomenon,  to  whose  uncouth  strangeness  de- 
Yotional  poetry  accustoms  na  even  nowadays,  which  we  remarked 
VOL,  LXVU.  2  L 
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in  Gottfried  von  Strasbnrg  and  Frauenlob,  and  on  which  it  is  need- 
less farther  to  insist.  But  there  is,  here  in  Jacopone,  something 
which  we  missed  in  Gottfried  and  Frauenlob,  of  which  there  is  no 
trace  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  but  which,  suggested  in  the  lovely 
six  lines  of  Bruoder  Wernher,  makes  the  emotionalism  of  the  Italian 
Middle  Ages  wholesome  and  fruitful.  A  child-like  boy  and  girlish 
light-heartedness  that  makes  love  a  matter  not  merely  of  sighing  and 
^ying,  but  of  singing  and  dancing ;  and,  proceeding  thence,  a  fervour 
-of  loving  delightedness  which  is  no  longer  of  the  man  towards  the 
"woman,  but  of  the  man  and  the  woman  towards  the  baby.  The 
ipious  monk,  in  his  ecstasies  over  Jesus,  intones  a  song  which  might 
be  that  of  those  passionate  farandoles  of  angels  who  dance  and  carol 
in  Botticelli's  most  rapturous  pictures : 

*'  Amore,  amor,  dove  m'hai  tu  menato  7 
Amore,  amor,  f  uor  di  me  m'hai  trattato. 
Ciascun  amanti,  amator  del  Signore, 
Veoga  alia  danza  cantando  d'amore." 

Can  we  not  see  them,  the  souls  of  such  fervent  lovers,  swaying 
and  eddying,  with  joined  hands  and  flapping  wings,  flowers  dropping 
from  their  hair,  above  the  thatched  roof  of  the  stable  at  Bethlehem  ? 
The  stable  at  Bethlehem  !  It  is  perpetually  returning  to  Jacopone's 
thoughts.  The  cell,  the  dreadful  underground  prison  at  Pales- 
trina,  is  broken  through,  irradiated  by  visions  which  seem  paintings 
by  Lippo  or  Ghirlandajo,  nay,  by  Correggio  and  Titian  themselves ; 
<«  the  tender  baby  body  (U  tenei'in  corpo)  of  the  blood  of  Mary  has 
been  given  in  charge  to  a  pure  company  ;  St.  Joseph  and  the  Virgin 
contemplate  the  little  creature  (il  picwlino)  with  stupefaction.  0 
gran  piccolino  Jesu  nostra  diUtto,  he  who  had  seen  thee  between  the 
ox  and  the  little  ass,  breathing  upon  thy  holy  breast,  would  not  have 
guessed  Thou  wert  begotten  of  the  Trinity  ! "  But  besides  the  ox 
and  ^he  ass,  there  are  the  angels.  ^'  In  the  worthy  stable  of  the 
sweet  baby,  the  angels  are  singing  round  the  little  one ;  they  sing 
and  cry  out,  the  beloved  angels,  quite  reverent,  timid  and  shy  (tutti 
riverenti,  iimidi  e  snhhktti,  this  beautiful  expression  is  almost  impos- 
sible save  in  Italian),  round  the  little  baby  prince  of  the  elect,  who 
lies  naked  among  the  prickly^  hay.  He  lies  naked  and  without 
covering ;  the  angels  shout  in  the  heights.  But  they  wonder  greatly 
that  to  such  lowliness  the  Divine  Verb  should  have  stooped.  The 
Divine  Verb,  which  is  highest  knowledge,  this  day  seems  as  if  He  knew 
nothing  {il  verbo  divino  che  I  sommo  sajriente — in  qiiesto  dl  par  che 
non  sappia  niente  /)     Look  at  Him  on  the  hay,  crying  and  kicking  {che 

gambetta  piangente),  as  if  He  were  not  at  all  a  divine  man " 

Meanwhile,  other  angels,  as  in  Benozzo's  frescoes,  are  busy  '^  picking 
rarest  flowers  in  the  garden."  In  the  garden  !  Why  He  himself  is  a 
fragrant  garden,  Jesus  is  a  garden  of  many  sweet  odours;  and  what  they 
are  those  can  tell  who  are  the  lovers  of  this  sweet  little  brother  of  oars." 
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Di  qucsto  nostro  dolce  fratellino ;  it  is  such  expressions  as  these^ 
Bambolino,  Piccolino,  Garzoliao,  il  magiio  Jesulino^  these  caressing, 
ever  varied  diminutives,  which  make  as  understand  the  raonk*s  pas- 
eionate  pleasure  in  the  child ;  and  which,  by  tho  eraotion  they  testify 
to  and  re-awaken,  draw  more  into  relief,  make  visible  and  tangible 
the  little  kicking  limbs  on  the  straw,  the  dimpled  baby's  body. 

And  then  there  are  the  choruses  of  angels,  **0  new  song,"  writes 
Jacopone,  "  which  has  killed  the  weeping  of  sick  mankind  !  Its 
melody,  methinks,  begins  upon  the  high  Fa^  descending  gently  on  the 
Fa  below,  which  the  Vt^rh  sounds.  The  singers,  jubilating,  forming 
the  choir,  are  the  holy  angels,  singing  songs  in  that  hostelry,  before 
the  little  babe,  who  is  the  Incarnate  Word.  On  lamb's  parchment, 
behold !  the  divine  note  is  written,  and  God  is  the  scribe,  who  has 
opened  His  hand,  and  has  taught  the  song/' 

Have  we  not  here,  in  this  odd  earliest  allegory  of  music  and 
theology,  this  earliest  precursor  of  the  organ  playing  of  Abt  Yogler, 
one  of  those  choirs,  clusters  of  singing  childish  heads,  cl  asters,  you 
might  almost  say,  of  sweet  treble  notes,  tied  like  nosegays  by  the 
score  held  scroll  wise  across  them,  which  are  among  the  sweetest  inven- 
tions of  Italian  art,  from  Laca  della  Eobbia  to  Raphael,  *^  cantatori, 
giabilatori,  che  tengon  il  coro  *'  ? 

And  this  is  the  place  for  a  remark  which,  in  the  present  uncer- 
tainty of  all  eesthetic  psychology,  I  pot  forward  as  a  mere  suggestion, 
bat  a  suggestion  less  wide  of  the  truth  than  certain  theories  now 
almost  nnqiiestioned  ;  the  theories  which  arbitrarily  assume  that  art  is 
the  immediate  and  exact  expression  of  contemporary  spiritual  aspira- 
tions and  troubles.  That  such  may  be  the  case  with  literature, 
particularly  the  raore  ephemeral  kinds  thereof,  is  very  likely,  since 
literature,  save  in  the  great  complex  structures  of  epos,  tragedy, 
choral  lyric,  is  but  the  development  of  daily  speech,  and  possibly  as 
upstart,  as  purely  passing,  as  daily  speech  itself ;  moreover,  in  its 
less  artistic  forms,  requiring  little  science  or  apprenticeship. 

But  art  is  a  thing  of  older  ancestry ;  you  cannot,  however  bursting 
with  emotion,  embody  your  feelings  in  forms  like  those  of  Phidias, 
of  Michelangelo,  of  Bach,  or  Mozart,  unless  such  forma  have  come 
ready  to  hand  through  the  long,  steady  working  of  generations  of 
men  :  Phidias  and  Bach  in  person,  cat  off  from  their  precorsors, 
wonld  not,  for  all  their  genius,  get  as  far  as  a  schoolboy's  caricature, 
or  a  8avage*s  performance  on  a  marrow-bone.  And  these  slowly 
elaborated  forms,  representing  the  steady  impact  of  eo  many  powerful 
minds,  representing,  moreover,  the  organic  necessity  by  which,  a 
given  movement  once  started,  that  movement  is  bound  to  proceed  in 
a  given  direction,  these  forms  cannot  be  altered,  save  iofiniteeimally, 
to  represent  the  particular  state  of  the  human  soul  at  a  given  moment. 
Yon  might  as  well  suppose  that  the  human  shape  itself,  evolved 
through  these  millions  of  years,  coald  suddenly  be  accommodated  to 
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perfect  representation  of  the  momentary  condition  of  certain  human 
beings ;  even  the  Tricoteuses  of  the  guillotine  had  the  heads  and  arms 
of  ordinary  women,  not  the  beaks  and  claws  of  Harpies.  Hence 
such  expressiveness  must  be  limited  to  microscopic  alterations ;  and, 
indeed,  one  marvels  at  the  modest  demands  of  the  art  critics,  who 
are  satisfied  with  the  packer  of  a  frontal  muscle  of  a  Praxitelean  head 
as  testimony  to  the  terrible  deep  disorder  in  the  post-Periclean  Greek 
spirit,  and  who  can  still  find  in  the  later  paintings  of  Titian,  when 
all  that  makes  Titian  visible  and  admirable  is  deducted,  a  something, 
just  a  little  je  Tie  mis  guoi,  which  proves  these  later  Titians  to  have 
originated  in  the  Catholic  reaction.  If  the  theory  of  art  as  the 
ontoome  of  momentary  conditions  be  limited  to  such  particularities, 
I  am  quite  willing  to  accept  it;  only,  such  particularities  do  not 
constitute  the  large,  important  and  really  valuable  characteristics  of 
art,  and  it  matters  very  little  by  what  they  are  produced. 

How  then  do  matters  stand  between  art  and  civilisation  ?  Here 
follows. my  hypothesis.  There  is  in  the  history  of  every  art  (and  for 
brevity's  sake,  I  include  in  this  term  every  distinct  category,  say. 
Renaissance  sculpture  as  distinguished  from  antique,  of  the  same  art), 
a  moment  when,  for  one  reason  or  other^  that  art  begins  to  come  to 
the  fore,  to  bestir  itself.  The  circumstances  of  the  nation  and  time 
make  this  art  materially  advantageous,  or  spiritually  attractive ;  the 
opening  up  of  quarries,  the  discovery  of  metallic  alloys,  the  necessity 
of  roofing  larger  spaces,  the  demand  for  a  sedentary  amusement,  for 
music  to  dance  to  in  new  social  gatherings ;  any  such  humble  reason, 
besides  many  others,  can  cause  one  art  to  issue  more  particularly 
out  of  the  limbo  of  the  undeveloped,  or  out  of  the  lumber-rpom  of  the 
unused.  It  is  during  this  historic  moment — a  moment  which  may 
last  years  or  scores  of  years — that,  as  it  seems  to  me,  an  art  can  reaUy 
be  deeply  affected  by  its  surrounding  civilisation.  For  is  it  not  called 
forth  by  that  civilisation's  requirements,  material  or  spiritual ;  and  is 
it  not,  by  the  very  fact  of  being  thus  new,  or  at  all  events  nascent, 
devoid  of  all  conditioning  factors,  save  those  which  the  civilisation 
and  its  requirements  impose  from  without  ?  An  art,  like  everything 
vital,  takes  shape  not  merely  by  pressure  from  without,  but  much 
more,  by  the  necessities  inherent  in  its  own  constitution,  the  almost 
mechanical  necessities  by  which  all  variable  things  can  vary  only  in 
certain  fashions.  All  the  natural  selection,  all  the  outer  pressure  in 
the  world,  cannot  make  a  stone  become  larger  by  cutting,  cannot 
make  colour  less  complex  by  mixing,  cannot  make  the  ear  perceive  a 
dissonance  more  easily  than  a  consonance,  cannot  make  the  human 
mind  turn  back  from  problems  once  opened  up,  or  revert 
instantaneously  to  efiects  it  is  sick  of ;  and  a  number  of  such  im- 
mutable necessities  constitute  what  we  call  the  organism  of  an  art, 
which  can  therefore  respond  only  in  one  way  and  not  another  to  the 
inflnenoes  of  surrounding  civilisation.     Given  the  sculpture  of  the 
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^giDetan  period,  it  is  impoaaible  we  should  not  arrive  at  the  sculpture 
of  the  time  of  Alexander  ;  the  very  constitution  of  clay  and  bronze,  of 
marble,  chisel  and  mallet^  let  alone  that  of  the  human  mind,  makes  it 
inevitable ;  and  yon  would  have  it  inevitably  if  you  could  invert 
history,  and  put  Cha?ronea  in  the  place  of  Salamis.  But  there  is 
no  reason  why  yon  ehould  eventually  get  Lysippian  and  Praxitelean 
sculpture  instead  of  Egyptian  or  Assyrian,  say,  in  the  time  of  Homer, 
whenever  that* may  have  been.  For  the  causes  which  forced  Greek 
sculpture  along  the  line  leading  to  Lyaippus  and  Praxiteles  were  not 
yet  at  work  ;  and  had  other  forces,  say,  a  preference  for  stone  work 
instead  of  clay  and  bronze  work,  a  habit  of  Persian  or  Gaulish 
garments,  of  Lydian  effeminate  life  instead  of  Dorian  athleticism, 
supervened  ;  had  satraps  ordered  rock-reliefs  of  battles  instead  of 
burghers  ordering  brazen  images  of  boxers  and  runners,  Lysippus  and 
Praxiteles  might  have  remained  in  inentc  Del^  if,  indeed,  even  there. 
Similarly,  once  given  your  Pisan  sculptors,  your  Giotto,  nay,  your 
imaginary  Cimabue,  you  inevitably  get  your  Donatello,  Masaccio, 
Ohirlandajo,  and  eventually  your  Leonardo,  Michelangelo  and  Titian ; 
for  the  problems  of  form  and  of  sentiment,  the  questions  of  perspec- 
tive, anatomy,  dramatic  expression,  lyric  suggestion,  architectural  de- 
coration, were  established,  in  however  rudimentary  a  manner,  as  soon 
as  painting  was  ordered  t«  leave  off  doing  idle,  emotionless  Christs^ 
rows  of  gala  saints  and  symbols  of  metaphysic  theology,  and  told  to 
set  about  showing  the  episodes  of  Scripture,  the  things  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  did,  and  the  places  where  they  did  them,  and  the  feelings 
they  felt  about  it  all ;  told  to  make  visible  to  the  eye  the  gallant 
archangels,  the  lovable  Madonnas,  the  dear  little  baby  Saviours,  the 
angels  with  their  flowers  and  songs,  all  the  human  hope  and  pity  and 
passion  and  tenderness  which  possessed  the  world  in  the  days  of  St. 
Francia 

What  pictures  shoald  we  have  seen  if  ChriBtendom  (which  is  im- 
possible) had  continued  in  the  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  of  the 
earlier  Middle  Ages — Byzantine  themes  become  frightfnller  and 
frightf oiler ;  all  talent  and  sentiment  abandoning  painting,  perhaps, 
to  the  advantage  of  some  more  abstract  art  like  architecture  or  music  ? 
Bo  this  as  it  may,  it  is  useless  wondering  how  the  solemn  terror, 
the  sweetness,  pathos,  serenity,  of  men  like  Signorelli,  Botticelli, 
Peru^ino,.  nay  Michelangelo,  Raphael  and  Titian,  could  have 
origi Dated  among  Borgias,  Sforzas,  Poggios,  or  Aretines :  it  did  not. 
And  hence  it  is  that,  as  literature  always  long  precedes  art,  we  find 
the  equivalent  of  such  painters  in  men  who  preceded  them  by  many 
generations,  men  still  in  touch  with  the  great  mediaeval  revival, 
Dante,  Boccaccio,  the  unknown  compilers  of  the  *'  Fioretti,'*  and,  as  we 
have  Been»  the  Blessed  Jacopone  da  Todi, 

As  with  the  emotional,  the  lyric  element  in  Renaissance  art,  so 
Abo  with  the  narrative  or  dramatic;  it  belongs  not  to  the  original. 
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real,  at  all  events  primitive  Christianity,  of  the  time  when  the  Mao 
Jesus  walked  on  earth  in  the  body,  bat  to  that  day  when  He  arose 
once  more,  no  less  a  Christ,  be  snre,  in  the  soul  of  those  men  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  evangelists  had  never  felt — why  should  they, 
good,  fervent  Jewish  laymen  ? — the  magic  of  the  baby  Christ,  as  it 
was  felt  by  those  mediasval  ascetics,  suddenly  re-awakened  to  humaa 
feeling.  There  is  neither  tenderness  nor  reverence  in  the  Grospels 
for  the  mother  of  the  Lord ;  some  rather  rough  words  on  her  mother- 
hood ;  and  that  mention  in  St.  John,  intended  so  evidently  to  bring 
the  evangelist,  or  supposed  evangelist,  into  closer  communion  with 
Christ^  not  to  draw  attention  to  Christ's  mother.  Yet,  out  of  those 
slight^  and  perhaps  almost  contemptuous  indications,  the  Middle  Age& 
have  made  three  or  four  perfect  and  wonderful  types  of  glorified 
womanhood  :  the  mother  in  adoration,  the  crowned,  enthroned  Virgin, 
the  Virgin  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  or  fainting  at  the  deposition  there- 
from. Mater  Gloriosa,  and  Mater  Dolorosa ;  types  more  complete  and 
more  immortal  than  that  of  any  Greek  divinity ;  above  all,  perhaps, 
the  mere  young  mother  holding  the  child,  for  kindly,  reverent  folk 
to  look  at,  for  the  little  St.  John  to  play  with,  or  alone,  looking  at  it, 
thinking  of  it  in  solitude  and  silence :  the  whole  lovingness  of  all 
creatures  rising  in  a  clear  flame  to  heaven.  Nay,  is  not  the  suffering 
Christ  a  fresh  creation  of  the  Middle  Ages,  made  really  to  bear  the 
sorrows  of  a  world  more  sorrowful  than  that  of  Judea  ;  and  that 
strange  Christ  of  the  Resurrection,  as  painted  occasionally  by  Angelico^ 
by  Pier  della  Francesca,  particularly,  in  a  wonderful  small  panel,  by 
Botticelli,  the  Christ  not  yet  triumphant  at  Easter,  but  risen  waist 
high  in  the  sepulchre,  sometimes  languidly  seated  on  its  rim,  stark, 
bloodless,  with  scarce  seeing  eyes,  and  the  motionless  agony  of  one 
recovering  from  a  swoon,  enduring  the  worst  of  all  his  martyrdom, 
the  return  to  life  in  that  chill,  bleak  landscape,  where  the  sparse  trees 
bend  in  the  dawn  wind  ;  returning  from  death  to  a  new,  an  endless 
series  of  sufferings,  even,  as  that  legend  made  him  answer  the  way- 
faring Peter,  returning  to  be  crucified  once  more — iterum  crucifigi. 

All  this  is  the  lyric  side,  on  which,  in  art  as  in  poetry,  there  are 
as  many  variations  as  there  are  individual  temperaments,  and  the 
variety  in  Renaissance  art  is  therefore  endless.  Let  us  consider  the 
narrative  or  dramatic  side,  on  which,  as  I  have  elsewhere  tried  to 
show,  all  that  could  be  done  was  done,  only  repetition  ensuing,  very 
early  in  the  history  of  Italian  art,  by  the  Pisans,  Giotto  and  Giotto's 
followers. 

These  have  their  counterpart,  their  precursors,  in  the  writers  and 
reciters  of  devotional  romances. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  '^  Life  of  the 
Magdalen,"  attributed,  but  I  cannot  say  with  what  reason,  to  Frate 
Domenioo  Cavaica,  of  Vico  Pisano,  a  learned  Dominican  of  the  early 
fourteenth  century,. well  known  by  his  charming  translation^  of  SU. 
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lerome's  **  Lives  of  the  Sftiata."  As  the  spiritual  love  lyrics  of 
Jacopone  stand  to  the  Ctuizonleri  of  Dante  and  of  Dante's  circle  of 
poet8,  so  does  this  devout  novel  stand  to  Boccaccio's  more  serions  tales, 
and  even  to  his  **  Fiammetta  " ;  only,  I  think,  that  the  relation  of 
the  two  novelists  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  poets ;  for,  with  an 
iafioitely  ruder  style  Cavalca  (if  it  be  he)  has  also  an  infinitely  finer 
psychological  sense  than  Boccaccio.  Indeed,  this  little  novel  ought  to 
be  reprinted,  like  **  Aucassin  et  Nicole tte/'  as  one  of  the  absolutely 
satisfactory  works,  so  few  bat  so  exquisite,  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  relations  of  Jesns  with  the  family  of  Lazarus, 
whose  sister  Mary  ia  now  identified  with  the  Magdalen  ;  and  it  is, 
save  for  the  account  of  the  Passion  which  forms  the  nucleus,  a  perfect 
tissue  of  inventions*  Indeed,  Frate  Domenico  ex|>lains  very  simply 
that  he  is  narrating  not  how  he  knows  of  a  certainty  that  things  did 
happen,  but  how  it  pleases  him  to  think  that  they  might  have- 
happened.  For  the  man  puts  his  whole  heart  in  the  story,  and  alters, 
amplifies,  explains  away  till  his  heart  is  satisfied.  The  Magdalen^ 
for  instance,  was  not  at  all  the  sort  of  woman  that  foolish  people- 
think.  If  she  took  to  scandalous  courses  it  was  only  from  despair 
at  being  forsaken  by  her  bridegroom,  who  left  her  on  the  wedding 
day  to  follow  Christ  to  the  desert,  and  who  was  no  other  than 
the  Evangelist  John.  Moreover,  let  no  vile  imputations  be  put  upon 
it ;  in  those  days,  when  everybody  was  so  good  and  modest,  it  took 
very  little  indeed  (in  fact  nothing  which  our  wicked  times  would 
notice  at  all)  to  get  a  woman  into  disrepute. 

Judged  by  our  low  fourteenth-century  standard,  this  sinning 
Magdalen  would  have  been  only  a  little  over-cheerful,  a  little  free^ 
barely  what  in  the  fourteenth  century  is  called  (the  mere  notion 
would  have  horrified  the  house  of  Lazarus)  a  trijle  fast ;  indeed  Frate 
Domenico  insists  very  much  on  her  having  sung  and  whistled  on  the 
staircase,  a  thing  no  modest  lady  of  Bethany  would  then  have  done, 
but  which,  my  dear  brethren,  is  after  all  *  .  .  . 

This  sinful  Magdalen,  repenting  of  her  sin?,  such  as  they  are,  is 
living  with  her  sister  Mary  and  her  brother  Lazarus ;  the  whole 
little  family  bound  to  Jesus  by  the  miracle  which  had  brought  Lazarus 
back  to  life.  Jesus  and  his  mother  are  their  guests  during  Passion 
week ;  and  the  awful  tragedy  of  the  world  and  of  heaven  passes,  in 
Cavalca's  narrative,  across  the  narrow  stage  of  that  little  burgher's 
house.  As  in  the  art  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  chief  emotional 
interest  of  the  Passion  is  thrown,  not  on  the  Apostles,  scarcely  on 
Jesus,  but  upon  the  two  female  figures,  facing  each  other  as  in  some 
fresco  of  Perugino,  the  Magdalen  and  the  Mother  of  Christ,  Facing 
one  another,  but  how  different :  Cavalca's  Magdalen  has  the  terrific 
gesture  of  despair  of  one  of  those  colossal  women  of  Signorelli*s,  flung 
down,  as  a  town  by  earthquake,  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  She  was 
pardoned  *^  because  she  had  loved  much — quia  midta  amaviL"     Frate 
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Domenico  Cavaica,  monk  of  Vico  Pisano,  knew  what  that  meant  as 
well  as  his  contemporary  Dante,  when  Love  showed  him  the  yision  of 
Beatrice's  death.  Never  was  there  such  heart-breaking  as  that  of  his 
heroine ;  she  becomes,  almost,  the  chief  personage  of  the  Passion ; 
for  she  knows  not  merely  all  the  martyrdom  of  the  Beloved,  feels  all 
the  agonies  of  His  flesh  and  His  spirit,  but  knows — how  well ! — that 
she  has  lost  Him.  Opposite  this  terrible  convulsive  Magdalen,  sobbing, 
tearing  her  hair  and  rolling  on  the  ground,  is  the  other  heartbroken 
woman,  the  mother;  but  how  diiBFerent!  She  remains  maternal 
through  her  grief,  with  motherly  thoughtf  ulness  for  others ;  for  to 
the  real  mother  (how  diiBFerent  in  this  to  the  lover !)  there  will  always 
remain  in  the  world  some  one  to  think  of.  She  bridles  her  sorrow ; 
when  John  at  last  hesitatingly  suggests  that  they  must  not  stay  all 
night  on  Calvary,  she  turns  quietly  homeward ;  and,  once  at  home, 
tries  to  make  the  mourners  eat,  tries  to  eat  with  them,  makes  them 
take  rest  that  dreadfal  night.  For  such  a  mother  there  shall  not  be 
mere  bitterness  in  death  ;  and  here  follows  Cavalca's  most  beautiful 
and  touching  invention :  the  glorified  Christ,  returning  from  Limbo, 
takes  the  happy,  delivered  souls  to  visit  his  mother. 

'^  And  Messer  Giesil  having  tarried  awhile  with  them  in  that  place, 
said :  ^  Now  let  us  go  and  make  my  mother  happy,  who  with  most 
gentle  tears  is  calling  upon  me.'  And  they  went  forthwith,  and 
came  to  the  room  where  our  Lady  was  praying,  and  with  gentle  tears 
asking  God  to  give  her  back  her  son,  saying  it  was  to-day  the  third 
day.  And  as  she  stayed  thus,  Messer  Giesu  drew  near  to  her  on  one 
side,  and  said  :  ^  Peace  and  cheerfulness  be  with  thee,  Holy  Mother/ 
And  straightway  she  recognised  the  voice  of  her  blessed  son,  and 
opened  her  eyes  and  beheld  him  thus  glorious,  and  threw  herself 
down  wholly  on  the  ground  and  worshipped  him.  And  the  Lord 
Jesus  knelt  himself  down  like  her ;  and  then  they  rose  to  their  feet 
and  embraced  one  another  most  sweetly,  and  gave  each  other  peace, 
and  then  went  and  sat  together,"  while  all  the  holy  people  from 
Limbo  looked  on  in  admiration,  and  knelt  down  one  by  one,  first  the 
Baptist,  and  Adam  and  Eve,  and  all  the  others,  salutLug  the  mother 
of  Christ,  while  the  angels  sang  the  end  of  all  sorrows. 

There  would  be  much  to  say  on  this  subject.  One  might  point 
out,  for  instance,  not  only  that  Dante  has  made  the  lady  he  loved  in 
his  youth  into  the  heroine — a  heroine  smiling  in  fashion  more  woman- 
like than  theological — of  his  vision  of  hell  and  heaven  ;  but  that, 
what  would  have  been  even  less  possible  at  any  previous  moment  of 
the  world's  history,  he  has  interwoven  his  theogony  so  closely  with 
strands  of  most  human  emotion  and  passion  (think  of  that  most 
poignant  of  love  dramas  in  the  very  thick  of  hell !)  that,  instead  of 
a  representation,  a  chart  so  to  speak,  of  long-forgotten  philosophical 
systems,  his  poem  has  become  a  picture,  pattern  within  pattern, 
of  the  life  of  all  things :  flowers  blowing,  trees  waving,  men  and 
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women  moving  and  speaking  in  densest  crowds  among  the  flaming 
rocks  of  hell,  the  steps  of  purgatory,  the  planispheres  of  heaven's 
etars  making  the  groundwork  of  that  wondrous  tapestry.  But  it  is 
better  to  read  Dante  than  to  read  about  Dante,  so  I  let  him  be. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  lest  some  one  take  Puritanic  umbrage  at 
my  remarks  on  early  Italian  art,  and  deprecate  the  notion  that 
reUgious  painters  could  be  so  very  human,  I  shall  say  a  few  parting 
words  about  the  religious  painter,  the  saint,  par  excellence^  I  mean  the 
Bleaeed  *Angelico.  Heaven  forbid  I  should  attempt  to  turn  him  into 
a  Brother  Lippo,  of  the  Landor  or  Browning  pattern  I  He  was  very 
far  indeed,  let  alone  from  profanity,  even  from  such  flesh  and  blood 
feeling  as  Jacopone  and  scares  of  other  blessed  ones.  He  was, 
emotionally,  rather  bloodless;  and  whatsoever  energy  he  had 
probably  went  in  tussles  with  the  technical  problems  of  the  day»  of 
which  he  knew  much  more,  for  all  his  cloistered  look,  than  I  sus- 
pected when  I  wrote  of  him  before.  Angelico,  to  return  to  the 
question,  was  not  a  Fra  Jacopone,  nor  a  FraDoraenico  Cavalca,  Bat 
even  Angelico  had  his  passionately  human  side,  though  it  was  the 
humanness  of  a  nice  child.  In  a  life  of  hard  study,  and  perhaps* 
hard  penance,  that  childish  blessed  one  nourished  childish  desires  : 
desires  for  green  grass  and  flowers,  for  gay  clothes,  for  prettily- 
dressed  pink  and  lilac  playfellows,  for  the  kissing  and  hugging  in 
which  he  had  no  share,  for  the  games  of  the  children  outside  the 
convent  gate.  How  human,  how  ineffably  full  of  a  good  child's 
longing,  is  not  his  vision  of  Paradise  !  The  gaily-dressed  angels  are 
leading  the  little  cowled  monks — little  baby  black  and  white  things, 
with  pink  faces  like  sugar  lambs  and  Easter  rabbits— into  deep,  deep 
grass  quite  full  of  flowers,  the  sort  of  grass  every  child  on  this 
wicked  earth  has  been  cruelly  forbidden  to  wade  in  !  They  fall  into 
those  angels'  arms,  hugging  them  with  the  fer\'oar  of  children  in  the 
act  of  loving  a  cat  or  a  dog.  They  join  hands  with  those  angels, 
outside  the  radiant  pink  and  blaa  toy- box  towers  of  the  celestial 
Jerusalem,  and  go  singing  '*  Round  the  Mai  berry  Bush  "  much  more 
like  the  babies  in  Kate  Greenaway's  books  than  like  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church  in  Dante.  The  joys  of  paradise,  for  this  dear  man  of 
God,  are  not  confined  to  sitting  ad  dexieram  Bornini, 

Jji  qucsto  iiosiro  dolce  FrateUino^  that  line  of  Jacopone  da  Todi» 
lymning  to  the  chUd  Christ,  sums  up,  in  the  main,  the  vivifying 
spirit  of  early  Italian  art ;  nay,  is  it  not  this  mingled  encotion  of 
tenderness,  of  reverence,  and  deepest  brotherhood,  which  mrnle 
St.  Francis  claim  sun  and  birds,  even  the  naughty  wolt*  for  brethren  ? 
This  feeling  becomes  embodied  above  all  in  the  very  various  army  of 
charming  angels ;  and  more  particularly,  perhaps,  because  Venice  had 
DO  other  means  of  expression  than  painting,  in  the  singing  and 
playing  angels  of  the  old  Venetians.  These  angels,  whether  they  be 
the  girlish,  long-haired    creatures,    robed  in  orange    and    green,  of 
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Carpaccio,  or  the  naked  babies,  with  dimpled  little  legs  and  arms,  and 
filleted  silkj  curls  of  Gian  Bellini,  seem  to  concentrate  into  music  all 
the  many  things  which  that  strong  pious  Venice,  tongue-tied  by  dialect, 
had  no  other  way  of  saying ;  and  we  feel  to  this  day  that  it  sounds  in 
our  hearts  and  attunes  them  to  worship  or  love  or  gentle  contem- 
plation. The  sound  of  those  lutes  and  pipes,  of  those  childish  Toices, 
heard  and  felt  by  the  other  holy  persons  in  those  pictures — Romaic 
knight  Sebastian,  Cardinal  Jerome,  wandering  palmer  Boch,  and  all 
the  various  lovely  princesses  with  flowers  and  palm  boughs  in  their 
hands — moreover,  brings  them  together,  unites  them  in  one  solemn 
blissfulness  round  the  enthroned  Madonna.  These  are  not  people 
come  together  by  accident  to  part  again  accidentally ;  they  are  eternal, 
part  of  a  vision  disclosed  to  the  pious  spectator,  a  crowning  of  the 
Mass  with  its  wax  lights  and  songs. 

But  the  Venetian  playing  and  singing  angels  are  there  for  some- 
thing more  important  still.  Those  excellent  old  painters  understood 
quite  well  that  in  the  midst  of  all  this  official,  doge-like  ceremony  it 
was  hard,  very  hard  lines  for  the  poor  little  Christ  Child,  having  to 
stand  or  lie  for  ever,  for  ever  among  those  grown-up  saints,  on  the 
knees  of  that  majestic  throning  Madonna ;  since  the  oligarchy,  until 
very  late,  allowed  no  little  playfellow  to  approach  the  Christ  Child, 
bringing  lambs  and  birds  and  such  like,  and  leading  Him  off  to  pick 
flowers  as  in  the  pictures  of  those  democratic  Tuscans  and  Umbrians. 
None  of  that  silly  familiarity,  said  stately  Venetian  piety.  But  the 
painters  were  kinder.  They  incarnated  their  sympathy  in  the  baby 
music-making  angels,  and  bade  them  be  friendly  to  the  Christ  Child. 
They  are  so,  and  nowhere  does  it  strike  one  so  much  as  in  that  fine 
picture,  formerly  called  Bellini,  but  more  probably  Vivarini,  at  the 
Bedentore;  where  the  Virgin,  in  her  lacquer-scarlet  mantle,  has  ceased 
to  be  human  altogether,  and  become  a  lovely  female  Buddha  in  contem- 
plation, absolutely  indifferent  to  the  poor  little  sleeping  Christ.  And 
the  little  angels  have  been  sorry.  Coming  to  make  their  official  music, 
they  have  brought  each  his  share  of  heaven's  dessert :  a  little  offerings 
of  two  peaches,  three  figs,  and  three  cherries  on  one  stalk  (so  precious 
therefore !),  placed  neatly,  spread  out  to  look  much,  not  without  con- 
sciousness of  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice.  They  have  not,  those  two 
little  angels,  forgotten,  I  am  sure,  the  gift  they  have  brought,  during 
that  rather  weary  music-making  before  the  inattentive  Madonna.  They 
have  thought  how  Christ  will  awake  to  find  all  those  precious  things, 
and  they  steel  their  baby  hearts  to  the  sacrifice.  The  little  bird  who 
has  come  (invited  for  like  reason)  and  perched  on  the  curtain  bar, 
understands  it  all,  respects  their  feelings,  and  refrains  from  pecking. 

Such  is  the  love  of  the  saints,  and  out  of  it  comes  the  painted 
triumph  of  U  magno  Jesulino. 

Vernon  Lee. 


SCOTTISH  NATIONAL  HUMOUR. 


NO  ODe  can  pass  a  lifetime  among  the  people  of  oar  countryside 
without  being  made  aware,  in  ways  pleasant  and  the  reverse,  of 
the  great  amount  of  popular  humour  ever  bubbling  up  from  the  heart 
of  the  common  people.  It  is  to  them  the  salt  of  intercourse^  the  oil 
on  the  axles  of  their  life.  Not  often  does  it  reach  the  stage  of  being 
expressed  in  literary  form.  It  is  lost  for  the  time  being  in  the  stir 
of  farm-byres,  in  the  cheerful  talk  of  ingle-nooks.  You  can  hear  it 
being  windily  exchanged  in  the  greetings  of  shepherds  crying  the  one 
to  the  other  across  the  valleys.  It  finds  way  in  the  observations  of 
passing  hinds  as  they  meet  on  the  way  to  mill,  and  kirk,  and 
market. 

For  example,  an  artist  is  basy  at  his  easel  by  the  wayside.  A 
rustic  is  looking  over  his  shoulder  in  the  free  manner  of  the  inde- 
pendent Scot.  A  brother  rustic  is  in  a  field  near  by  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets.  He  is  uncertain  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  take 
the  trouble  to  mount  the  dyke  for  the  uncertain  pleasure  of  looking 
at  the  picture.  ^'  What  is  he  doing,  Jock  ?  "  asks  he  in  the  field  of 
his  better  situated  mate.  "  Drawin'  wi'  pent !  '*  returns  Jock,  oyer 
his  shoulder.  '^  Is  't  bonny  ?  "  again  asks  the  son  of  toil  in  the  field. 
"  OcHT  BUT  BONNY  ! "  comes  back  the  prompt  and  decided  answer  of 
the  critic.  Of  considerations  for  the  artist's  feelings  there  is  not  a 
trace.  Yet  both  of  these  rustics  will  appreciatively  relate  the  incident 
on  coming  in  from  the  field  and  washing  themselves,  with  this  rider : 
'^  An'  he  didna  look  ower  weel  pleased^  I  can  tell  ye !  Did  he, 
Jock?" 

This  great  body  of  popular  humour  first  found  its  way  into  the 
channels  of  our  historic  literature  mainly  in  the  form  of  ballads  and 
flonga — often  very  free  in  taste  and  broad  in  expression,  because  they 
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were  strack  from  the  rustic  heart,  and  accordingly  smelt  of  the  farm- 
yard where  common  things  are  called  by  their  common  names. 

But  in  time  these  rose  to  higher  strata  in  the  poems  of  Lindsay^ 
in  some  of  Knox's  prose — very  grim  and  strong  it  is — and  in  Dnnbar 
and  Henrysonn,  mixed  in  every  case  with  strongly  personal  elements. 
Barns  alone  caught,  and  held  the  full  force  of  it,  for  he  was  of  the 
soil  and  grew  up  near  to  it.  So  that  to  all  time  he  must  remain  the 
finest  expression  of  almost  all  forms  of  Scottish  feeling.  As  to  prose, 
chap-books  and  pamphlets  innumerable  carried  on  the  stream^  which 
for  the  most  part  was  conveyed  underground,  till,  in  the  fulness  of 
the  time,  Walter  Scott  came  to  give  Scottish  humour  world-wide  fame 
in  the  noble  series  of  imaginative  writings  by  which  he  set  his  native 
land  beside  the  England  of  William  Shakespeare. 

Scott  was  the  first  great  literary  gardener  of  our  old  national  stock 
of  humour,  and  right  widely  he  gathered,  as  those  know  who  have 
striven  to  follow  in  his  trail.  Hardly  a  chap-book  but  he  has  been 
through — hardly  a  generation  of  our  national  history  that  he  has  not 
touched  and  adorned.  Yet  because  Scotland  is  a  wide  place^  and 
Scottish  humour  also  in  every  sense  broad,  no  future  humorist  need 
feel  straitened  within  their  ample  bounds. 

Of  all  the  cherished  delusions  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  southern 
part  of  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  his  northern  brother,  the  most 
astonishing  is  the  belief  that  the  Scot  is  destitute  of  humour.  Other 
delusions  may  be  dissipated  by  a  tourist  ticket  and  the  ascent  of 
Ben  Nevis — such  as  that,  north  of  the  Tweed,  we  dress  solely  in  the 
kilt — which  we  do  not,  at  least,  during  the  day  ;  that  we  support  life 
solely  upon  haggis  and  the  product  of  the  national  distilleries ;  that 
the  professors  of  Edinburgh  University,  being  **  panged  fu'  o*  lear," 
communicate  the  same  to  their  students  in  the  purest  Gaelic — a  thing 
which,  though  not  altogether  unprecedented,  is,  I  am  told,  considered 
somewhat  informal  by  the  Senatus. 

These  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  the  grosser  delusions  which 
leap  to  the  eye,  and  are  received  upon  the  ear  as  often  as  the  subject 
of  Scotland  arises  in  a  company  of  the  untravelled,  and  as  we  should 
say.  ^'  glaikit  Englisher." 

But  such  vulgar  errors  are  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  solemnly  fatuous 
sheets  which  proclaim  themselves  to  be  comic  papers ;  and  which,  as  I 
observe  from  the  evidence  of  the  railway  bookstalls,  command  a  much 
more  ready  sale  in  England  than  the  works  of  all  the  humorists 
from  Charles  Lamb  to  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome.  A  man  is  known  by 
the  company  he  keeps.  He  is  still  better  known,  at  least  when  he 
travels,  by  the  papers  he  buys.  For  it  is  but  rarely  that  we  can 
select  our  ti*avelling  companions  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  when,  at  that 
gay  and  pleasing  mart  of  literature  of  which  I  confess  myself  a 
devotee,   the   railway    bookstall,    a   man    says   boldly,    '^Illustrated 
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mpint/s,  OrtSy  BitSj  Ckip&,  and  the  Pink  'UnJ'*  he  writes  himseK 
down  as  a  genuiDc  lover  of  literaturej  of  a  kind,  indeed,  but  I  know 
well  that  Mr.  Lang  and  Mr.  Barrie  will  not  profit  by  him. 

It  isj  however,  not  always  wiae  to  jtidge  by  appearances.  A  friend 
of  mine  upon  one  occasion  very  nearly  lost  the  important  goodwill  of 
the  father  of  the  lady  to  whom  his  affections  were  at  the  time  somewhat 
engaged,  by  foolishly  coUogning  with  a  certain  prospective  brother-in- 
law,  a  youth  wholly  without  reverence,  and  buying  a  large  quantity 
of  the  aforesaid  Orfs~and-Srraj)ififfs  illustrated  literature.  This  the 
ill-set  pair  strapped  conspicuously  upon  the  outside  of  the  paternal 
dressing-cases  and  rugs — ^whichi  not  being  discovered  till  the  journey 
was  far  spent,  occasioned  great  indignation  in  the  owner,  who  had 
instructed  the  buying  of  Punvk,  the  Guardian,  the  S})cciatoi\  and 
other  serious  literature  of  that  kind.  Explanations  and  apologies 
were  not  accepted  ;  and,  as  I  say,  this  man  of  my  acquaintance  nearly 
lost  a  fairly  good  wife  over  this  occurrence- 
It  is  a  dictum  of  the  most  justly  celebrated  of  emeritus  professors 
of  the  classics  (alas!  gone  from  the  npper  world  since  this  paper 
was  in  print)  that  "every  person  who  despises  the  Greek  language 
and  literature  proves  himself  to  bo  either  a  conceited  pappy  or  an 
ignorant  fooU"  Our  own  attitude  towards  the  Greek  language  at  that 
time  was  not,  however,  that  of  contempt*  We  have  always  had  the 
deepest  respect  and  admiration  for  the  Greek  language,  as  well  as  for  the 
equator;  and  we  are  sure  that  upon  more  intimate  acquaintance  that 
admiration  and  respect  would  increasej  we  may  say,  on  both  sides.  So 
that,  though  the  professor  frequently  told  us  that  he  had  known 
several  learned  pigs  to  make  much  better  Greek  verses  than  ourselves, 
we  are  yet  free  of  liis  greater  excommunication. 

But  I  should  like  to  pass  on  his  commination,  after  expressing 
my  envious  admiration  of  the  strength  and  compactness  of  his  lan- 
guage. This  (it  is  understood)  is  what  married  ladies  are  wont  to  do, 
who  have  been  sorely  tried  during  the  day  by  the  stupidity  of  ser- 
vfiuta  and  the  contrariness  of  circumstances — they  wait  till  their 
husbands  come  home,  and  pass  it  on.  For  this  makes  the  thing  fair 
all  round  and  prevents  hard  feelings. 

So  I  should  much  like  to  say,  here  and  now,  that  ''  every  person 
rho  despises  Scottish  national  humour  proves  himself  to  be  either  a 
conceited  puppy  or  an  ignorant  fool/'     I  should  like  to  add — "  or 
both  !  " 

There  is  a  classical  passage  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  which, 
Kth  the  metrical  psalms,  the  poems  of  Burns,  and  the  Catechisms, 
Shorter  and  Larger,  ought  to  be  required  of  every  Scottiah  man  or 
woman  before  they  be  allowed  to  get  married.  It  is  sad  to  see  young 
people  setting  up  house  so  ill-fitted  for  the  battle  of  life.  The  passage 
from  Mr.  Stevenson  is  as  follows.     I  protest  that  I  never  can  read 
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it,   even   for  the    hundredth    time,   without    a   certain    sympathetic 
moisture  of  the  eye. 

None  but  an  Edinburgh  lad  could  have  written  it — none  but  one 
to  whom  nature  and  the  works  of  God  meant  chiefly  the  Pentlands 
and  the  Lothians  : 

"  There  is  no  special  loveliness  in  that  grey  country,  with  its  rainy,  sea- 
beat  archipelago ;  its  fields  of  dark  mountains ;  its  unsightly  places,  black 
with  coal ;  its  treeless,  sour,  unfriendly-looking  corn-lands  ;  its  quaint,  grey, 
castled  city,  where  the  bells  clash  of  a  Sunday,  and  the  wind  squalls,  and  the 
salt  showers  fly  and  beat.  I  do  not  know  if  I  desire  to  live  there ;  but  let 
me  hear,  in  some  far  land,  a  kindred  voice  sing  out,  *  Oh,  why  left  I  my 
hame  ?  '  and  it  seems  at  once  as  if  no  beauty  under  the  kind  heavens,  and 
no  society  of  the  good  and  wise,  can  repay  me  for  my  absence  from  my 
country.  And  though  I  would  rather  die  elsewhere,  yet  in  my  heart  of 
hearts  I  long  to  be  buried  among  good  Scots  clods.  I  will  say  it  fairly,  it 
grows  on  me  with  every  year ;  there  are  no  stars  so  lovely  as  Edinburgh 
street-lamps.  The  happiest  lot  on  earth  is  to  be  born  a  Scotsman.  Yon 
must  pay  for  it  in  many  ways,  as  for  all  other  advantages  on  earth.  You 
have  to  learn  the  Paraphrases  and  the  Shorter  Catechism ;  you  generally 
take  to  drink ;  your  youth,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  is  a  time  of  louder 
war  against  society,  of  more  outcry,  and  tears,  and  turmoil,  than  if  you  were 
bom,  for  instance,  in  England.  But,  somehow,  life  is  warmer  and  closer, 
the  hearth  bums  more  redly ;  the  lights  of  home  shine  softer  on  the  rainy 
sti-eet,  the  very  names,  endeared  in  verse  and  music,  cling  nearer  round  our 
hearts.  An  Englishman  may  meet  an  Englishman  to-morrow,  upon  Chim- 
borazo,  and  neither  of  them  care;  but  when  the  Scotch  wine-grower  told  me 
of  Mons  Meg,  it  was  like  magic. 

**  From  the  dim  shieling  on  the  misty  island, 
Mountains  divide  us  and  a  world  of  seas  ; 
Yet  still  our  hearts  are  true,  our  hearts  are  Highland, 
And  we  in  dreams  behold  the  Hebrides/' 

Our  humour  lies  so  near  our  feeling  for  our  country  that  I  would 
fdmost  say,  if  we  do  not  feel  this  quotation — ay,  and  feel  it  in  our 
bones — we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  both  the  humour  and  the 
pathos  of  Scotland  are  to  be  hid  from  us  during  the  term  of  our 
natural  lives. 

However,  as  Mr.  Whistler  said,  when  a  friend  pointed  out  to  him 
a  certain  suggestion  of  the  landscape  Whistlerian  in  an  actual 
sunset — "  Ah,  yes,  nature  is  creeping  up ! "  so  we  may  say, 
with  reference  to  the  appreciation  of  Scottish  humour  south  of 
the  Tweed,  England  is  '' creeping  up."  The  numbers  of  editions 
of  Scott,  edited  and  inedited,  illustrated  and  annotated,  plain 
and  coloured,  prove  it.  Other  things  also  prove  it.  It  is 
always  a  good  brick  to  throw  at  a  literary  pessimist,  to  tell  him 
the  number  of  editions  of  Scott  that  have  appeared  during  the  last 
half-dozen  years.  I  do  not  know  how  many  there  are — I  have  no 
idea — but  I  always  say  fifky-three  and  four  more  coming,  for  that 
sounds  exact,  and  as  if  one  had  all  the  statistics  up  one's  sleeve.  If 
yon  say  these  little  things  with  a  confident  air,  you  are  never  contra^ 
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dieted.  No  one  Imows  any  different.  It  is  a  habit  worth  acquirLog. 
I  am  not  proud  of  the  accomplishment,  and  1  don*t  mind  saying  that 
I  learned  the  trick  from  listening  to  the  evideaca  of  skilled  witnesses 
in  the  Courts  of  Law, 

My  subjecfc  is  *'  Scottish  National  Hamour  in  Fiction.'* 

Therefore  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  national  humour  of  fact. 
The  Scots  were,  for  instance,  a  people  intensely  loyal  to  their  kings 
and  queens.  Yet,  so  long  as  they  were  with  us,  w©  dissembled  our 
affection.  Alas,  we  never  told  our  love  !  In  fact,  we  always  rebelled 
against  them,  so  that  they  might  have  a  good  time  hanging  us  in  the 
Grassmarket  and  ornamenting  the  Netherbow  with  our  heads.  But 
as  soon  as  we  had  driven  these  kings  and  queens  into  exile,  we 
became  tremendously  loyal,  and  kept  up  constant  trokings  with  the 
tsxiled  at  Carisbrook,  in  Holland,  or  with  '*  the  king  over  the  water/* 
Our  very  Cameronians  became  Jacobites  and  split  on  the  subject^  as 
the  Scottish  kirks  always  did — being  apparently  of  the  variety  of 
animalcuhi^  which  multiply  by  tissure.  So  we  went  on,  till  we  got 
them  back,  and  again  seated  on  the  throne  with  a  firm  seat  and  a 
tight  rein.  Then  we  rebelled  once  more,  just  to  keep  them  aware  of 
themselves.     Thus  was  our  national  humour  expressed  in  history. 

Or  we  had  our  family  feuds.  It  mattered  not  whether  we  were 
kilted  Macs  of  the  North  or  steel-capped^  leathern- jacked  Kennedies 
of  the  South,  we  loved  our  name  and  clan,  and  stood  for  them  against 
king  and  country.  But,  nevertheless,  we  arose  early  in  the  morning 
and  had  family  worship,  like  Mr,  John  Mure  of  Auchendraine.  Then 
we  rode  forth,  with  spear  and  pistolet,  to  convince  some  erring 
brother  of  the  clan  that  he  must  not  do  so.  I  received  a  delightful 
entry  from  an^  old  family  register  of  facta  the  other  day.  It  was 
mixed  up  with  religious  reflections,  and  had  this  trifling  memorandum 
interpolated  to  break  the  placid  flow  of  the  spiritual  meditation, 
**  This  day  and  date  oor  Jock  stickit  to  deid  Wat  Maxwell  o'  Traquair ! 
Glory  be  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son  !  '* 

This  also  is  a  part  of  our  national  humour  of  fact. 

Master  Adam  Blackadder  was  an  apprentice  boy  in  Stirling  in  the 
troublous  times  of  the  Covenant.  The  military  were  coming,  and  the 
whole  Whiggish  town  took  flight 

**  *  I  would  liave  been  for  riiiming,  too/  says  young  Adam,  the  merchant's 
loon,  *  I  would  have  been  for  the  running,  too,  but  my  master  discharged 
me  to  leave  the  shop.  "  For/'  said  he,  **  they  will  not  have  the  confidence  to 
take  the  like  of  you,  a  silly  young  lad/*  However^  a  few  days  thereafter  1 
was  gripped  by  two  messengers  early  in  the  mornings  who,  for  haste,  would 
not  suffer  me  to  tie  up  my  Btockings,  or  put  about  my  cravat^  but  hurried 
me  away  to  Provost  RuLssel's  lodgings — a  violent  persecutor  and  ignorant 
wretch  f  The  first  word  he  8pak  to  roe  (putting  on  his  breeches)  was,  **  Is 
not  this  braw  wark»  sirr,  that  we  maun  be  troubled  wi'  the  like  o*  you?" 
I  answered  (brave  loon,  Adam  !),  **  Ye  hae  gotten  a  braw  prize,  my  lord,  that 
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has  claucht  a  poor  prentice !  "  He  answered,  "  We  canna  help  it,  sirr,  we 
must  obey  the  king's  lawes  !  "  "  King's  lawes,  my  lord,"  I  says,  "  there  is  no 
such  lawes  under  the  sun ! "  For  I  had  heard  that,  by  the  bond,  heritors 
were  bound  for  their  tenants  and  masters  for  their  servants — and  twt 
servaivta  for  themselves  (and  so  Andrew  had  him).  "  No  such  laws,  sirr," 
says  our  sweet  Provost,  **  ye  lee*ed  like  a  knave  and  traitour,  as  ye  are.  So, 
sirr,  ye  come  not  here  to  dispute  the  matter ;  away  with  him,  away  with 
him  to  the  prison.'  " 

So  accordingly  they  haled  away  the  humoarsome  apprentice  of  StirliDg 
to  Bridewell,  where,  as  he  says,  and  as  we  should  expect,  he  was  never 
merrier  in  his  life,  albeit  within  iron  gates  and  waiting  on  the 
mercy  of  the  "  sweet  Provost "  whom  he  surprised  "  putting  on  his 
breeks," 

But  how  exquisitely  humorous  is  the  whole  scene — the  lad,  not  to 
be  *^  feared/'  and  well  content  to  get  the  better  of  the  Provost  in  the 
battle  of  words,  derives  an  admirable  satisfaction  from  the  difficulties 
of  his  enemy,  who  has  perforce  to  argue  while  ^'  putting  on  his 
breeks,"  a  time  when  teguments,  not  arguments,  are  most  fitting. 
Meanwhile  the  Provost  is  grimly  conscious  that  he  is  getting  the 
worst  of  it,  and  that  what  the  prentice  loon  said  to  him  will  be  a 
sad  jest  when  the  bailies  congregate  round  the  civic  punch-bowl ; 
yet,  for  all  that,  he  is  not  nnappreciative  of  the  lad's  national  right  to 
say  his  say,  and,  not  without  some  reluctance,  silences  him  with  the 
incontrovertible  argument  of  the  ''  iron  gates."  This  also  is  Scottish 
and  national,  and  could  hardly  be  native  elsewhere. 

As  we  go  on  to  consider  these  and  other  similar  circumstances 
chronicled  in  our  national  history,  certain  ill-defined  but  obvious  sorts 
and  kinds  of  national  humour  emerge.  They  look  at  us  out  of  all 
manner  of  unexpected  places — out  of  the  records  of  the  Great  Seal,  out 
of  the  minutes  of  the  Privy  Council,  out  of  State  trials,  out  of  the 
findings  of  juries.  '^  We  find  that  the  prisoner  killit  not  the  par- 
ticular man  aforesaid,  yet  that  neverthelesse  he  is  deserving  of  hang- 
ing." On  general  grounds,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  and  to  encourage 
the  others !  So  hanged  the  acquitted  man  duly  was.  Then  there 
is  the  famous  indictment  upon  whioh  (if  all  tales  be  true)  one 
Mossman  was  hanged,  on  May  20,  1785.  '^  1st.  He  was  fand  onabil 
to  give  an  account  of  himsel*.  2nd.  He  wan'ered  in  his  discoorse. 
3rd.  He  said  that  he  cam'  from  Carrick  ! "  He  was  immediately 
executed. 

Disentangling  some  of  these  threads  of  humour  which  shoot  scarlet 
through  the  hodden  grey  of  our  national  records,  we  can  distinguish  four 
kinds  of  historical  humour — first,  the  humour  which  I  propose,  without 
any  particular  law  or  licence,  to  call  by  analogy  "  Polter  Humour."" 
The  best  attested  of  all  apparitions  is  a  certain  Galloway  ghost — the 
spirit  which  troubled  the  house  of  Collin,  in  the  parish  of  Berrick,  for 
months,  and  was  only  finally  exorcised  after  many  wrestlings  with 
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all  the  ministers  of  the  country-side  in  Presbytery  assembled,  Ife 
was  a  merry  and  noisy  spirit  of  the  type  called  (I  am  informed)  the 
Polter  Ghost,  a  perfect  master  of  the  whistling,  pinching,  vexing^ 
atone- thro  wing,  spiritualistic  athletic.  So  following  this  analogy  we 
may  call  a  considerable  part  of  our  national  humoar  of  fact  **  Polter 
Hamoar."  It  is  the  same  kind  of  thing  which,  mixed  with  the 
animal  spirits  and  primitiv^e  methods  of  the  undergraduate,  leads  him 
occasionally  to  thump  upon  the  floor  of  philosophy  class-rooms  in  a 
manner  most  un philosophic.  I  am,  it  may  be,  thinking  of  the  thinga 
that  were  in  the  good  old  times,  when  it  was  a  ratatake,  trivial  in  the 
extreme,  to  forget  one*a  college  note-book,  but  capital  to  leave  behind 
one*8  stick*  The  Polter  Humour  of  Scotland  is  largely  the  humour  of 
the  unlicked  cab^  playing  with  such  dangerous  weapons  as  swords 
and  battle-axes,  instead  of  boot-laces  and  blacking. 

"There  is  no  discourse  between  a  full  man  and  a  fasting*  Sit  ye 
doon,  Sir  Patrick  Grey/*  said  the  Black  Douglas  to  the  king's 
messenger,  sent  to  demand  the  release  of  ^Maclellan  of  Bombie.  8ir 
Patrick,  who  might  have  known  better,  sits  him  down.  The  Black 
Douglas  moves  his  hand  and  his  eyebrow  cnce ;  and  even  while  the 
messenger  is  solacing  himself  with  **  dco-tairf  and  a  cup  of  sack^ 
poor  Maclellan  is  had  out  to  the  green  and  beheaded.  Sir  Patrick 
finishes,  and  wipes  his  five-pronged  forks  in  the  national  manner 
underneath  his  doublet.  He  is  ready  to  talk  business,  and  so  is  the 
Black  Douglas — -now.  '*  There  is  your  man.  Tell  his  Majesty  he  is 
most  welcome  to  him,''  said  the  Douglas ;  **  it  is  a  pity  that  he  wantf 
the  head ! '' 

That  is  the  Polter  Humour  in  tj:€€his — the  undergraduate  playing 
with  the  headsman's  axe  instead  of  the  harmless  necessary  cad  gel 
which  costs  a  shilling. 

It  is  a  primitive  kind  of  humour  of  savage  origin  ;  and  how  many 
varieties  of  it  there  are  among  savage  tribes,  and  amongst  that  largest 
of  all  savage  tribes,  the  noble  outlaw  Ishmaels  of  the  world,  Bojs — 
Mr,  Andrew  Lang  only  knows. 

Of  this  Polter  Humour,  perhaps  the  finest  instances  are  to  be  found 
iu  the  chap-books  of  the  latter  bulf  of  last  century  and  the  first  ten 
years  of  this.  So  soon  as  Scott  had  made  the  Scottish  dialect  into  a 
national  language,  the  edge  seemed  completely  to  go  off  these  pro- 
ductions. With  one  consent  they  became  Hat,  stale,  and  unprofitable. 
Indeed,  they  can  hardly  be  called  '*  profitable"  reading  at  the  best. 
For  it  is  like  walking  down  a  South  Italian  lane  to  read  them,  so 
thickly  do  causes  of  offence  lie  around.  But  for  all  that,  in  them  we 
have  the  rough  give-and-take  of  life  at  the  country  weddings,  the 
holy  fairs,  the  kirns  and  christenings  of  an  older  time.  I  never 
realised  how  great  and  clean  Robert  Burns  was,  till  I  saw  from  what 
a  state  of  utter  depravity  he  rescued  such  homely  topics  aa  theea^ 
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Yet  in  these  days  we  are  nneasily  conscioas  that  even  Eobert  Bams 
has  need  to  have  his  feet  wiped  before  he  comes  into  onr  parlonrs. 
As  a  corrective  to  this  over-refinement,  I  should  prescribe  a  counter- 
irritant  in  the  shape  of  a  short  but  drastic  course  in  the  dialect  chap* 
books  of  the  final  thirty  years  of  last  century. 

In  the  novels  of  Smollett  is  to  be  found  the  more  (or  less)  literary 
expression  of  this  form  of  humour.  True,  one  cannot  read  very  much 
of  him  at  a  time,  for  the  effect  of  a  score  of  pages  acts  physically  on 
the  stomach  like  sea-sickness.  But  yet  we  cannot  deny  that  there  is 
this  Polter  Humour  element  in  Scottish  fiction,  though  the  fact  has 
been  largely  and  conveniently  forgotten  in  these  days.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  pearls  among  an  inordinate  number  of  swine-sties.  Yet 
we  can  see  the  origin,  or  at  least  the  manifestation,  of  this  peculiar 
humour  in  the  old  civic  enactment  which  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed 
that  any  citizen  walking  down  the  Canongate  upon  the  side  cause- 
ways after  a  certain  hour  of  e'en,  did  so  at  "  the  peril  of  his  head." 
There  is  to  this  day  a  type  of  sturdy,  full-blooded  Scot,  who  cannot 
imagine  anything  much  funnier  than  the  emptying  of  a  pail  of  suds 
out  of  a  window — upon  someone  eWs  head.  Sometimes  this  gentle- 
man gets  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  laughs  when  another 
member  sits  down  upon  his  new  and  glossy  hat,  which  cost  him  a 
guinea  that  morning. 

Among  the  tales  of  James  Hogg  there  are  many  examples  of 
Polter  Humour.  Hogg  is,  in  some  of  his  many  rambling  stories,  the 
greatest  example  in  literature  of  the  Scottish  Picaresque.  He  delights 
to  carry  his  hero — who  is  generally  nobody  in  particular,  only  a  hero 
— from  adventure  to  adventure  without  halt  or  plot,  depending  upon 
the  swing  of  the  incident  to  carry  him  through.  And,  indeed,  so  it 
mostly  does.  "  The  Bridal  of  Polmood,"  for  instance,  is  of  this  class. 
It  is  not  a  great  original  work,  like  the  *'  Confessions  of  a  Justified 
Sinner,"  or  a  delightful  medley  of  tales  like  the  '•  Shepherd's  Calendar.'' 
But  it  is  a  sufficiently  readable  story,  though  as  like  the  actual  life  of 
the  times  as  Tennyson's  courtly  knights  are  to  the  actual  Round  Table 
men  of  Arthur  the  King.  In  the  "  Adventures  of  Basil  Lee  "  and 
in  "Widow  Watts*  Courtship,*'  we  find  the  Polter  Humour.  But, 
on  the  whole,  the  finest  instance  of  Hogg's  rattling  give-and-take 
is  his  briskly  humorous  and  admirable  story  of  "  Tlie  Souters  of 
Selkirk." 

Prom  recent  Scottish  literature  this  rough  and  thoroughly  national 
species  of  humour  has  been  almost  banished  ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
why,  having  cleaned  its  feet  a  little,  the  Polter  Humour  might  not  be 
revived.  There  is  plenty  of  it,  healthy  and  hearty,  surviving  in  the 
nooks  and  comers  of  the  hills. 

The  second  species  of  humour  which  I  shall  try  to  discriminate  is 
what,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  I  shall  call  the  Humour  of  Irony.  It 
is  akin  to  the  Polter  Humour  in  that  it  has  chiefly  reference  to  actions^ 
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at  is  of  a  quieter  variety.  Of  this  sort,  and  to  me  an  erqtiisit© 
cample,  is  the  advice  Donald  Cargil  offered  to  Claverhouse  as  he  was 
riding  from  the  field  of  Dmmclog,  after  his  defeat,  as  hard  as  his 
hors©  could  g«^lop,  to  **  Bide  for  the  afternoon  diet  of  worship  !  '* — -tk 
jest  which  did  credit  to  the  grim  old  ^*  faithful  contender,"  consider- 
ing that  he  had  been  so  lately  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  John  Graham 
himself.  I  am  sure  that  Claverhouse  appreciated  the  ironical  edge  of 
the  observation,  even  if  he  did  not  forget  the  jester : 

"  Two  soldiers  repoHed  a  squabble  between  two  of  their  oflicers  to  Colonel 
Graham. 

^*  *  How  knew  ye  of  the  matter  ? '  said  Claverhouse. 

***We  saw  it,*  they  replied. 

***  But  how  saw  ye  it  ?  '  be  continued,  pressing  them, 

'*  •  We  were  on  guard, and,  hearing  the  din  and  turmoil,  we  set  down  our 
pieces  and  ran  to  see,* 

*'  Whei-eupon  Colonel  Grahanx  did  arise,  and  gave  them  many  sore  paiks, 
because  that  they  had  left  their  duty  to  gad  about  and  gaze  on  that  which 
concerned  them  not/' 

In  like  manner,  and  in  the  same  excellent  antique  style,  it  is  told 
of  Dake  Rothes  that,  finding  that  his  Lady  was  going  just  a  step  too 
far  in  the  freedom  with  which  she  entertained  proscribed  ministers 
under  his  very  nose,  he  sent  her  Ladyship  a  message,  that  it  behoved 
her  to  keep  her  "  black-coated  messans  "  closer  to  her  heel,  or  else 
that  h«  would  be  obliged  to  kennel  them  for  her. 

Perhaps  the  finest  instance  of  this  humour  is  the  well-known  stoiy, 
probably  entirely  apocryphal,  but  none  the  less  worthy  on  that  account, 
of  the  Fifeshire  laird,  who,  with  his  man  John,  was  riding  to  market. 
(It  is,  I  think,  in  **  Dean  Ramsay/^  and,  being  far  from  books,  I 
quote  from  memory.)  The  laird  and  John  are  passing  a  hole  in  the 
moor,  when  the  laird  turns  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder  and  says : 
**  John,  I  saw  a  tod  gang  in  there ! " 

**Did  ye,  indeed,  laird?"  cries  John,  all  his  hunting  blood 
stantly  on  fire.     "  Ride  ye  your  lane  to  the  toon ;  I'll  howk  the 

Mtur  oot ! '' 

So  back  goes  John  for  pick  and  spade,  having  first  stopped  the 
«artb.  The  laird  rides  his  way,  and  all  day  he  is  forgathering  with 
his  cronies,  and  **  preeing  tlie  drappie  "  at  the  market  town — ^ploys  in 
which  his  henchman  would  ably  and  willingly  have  seconded  him.  It 
is  the  hour  of  evening,  and  the  laird  rides  home.  He  comes  to  a 
mighty  excavation  on  the  hillside*  The  trench  is  both  long  and  deep. 
Tery  tired  and  somewhat  short-grained,  John  is  seated  upon  a  moand 

earth,  vast  as  the  foundation  of  a  fortress.  '^  There's  nae  fox  here, 
laird  !  "  says  John,  wiping  the  honest  sweat  of  endeavour  from  hia 
brow.  The  laird  it  not  put  out.  He  is,  indeed,  exceedingly  pleased 
with  himself.  **  Deed,  John/'  he  says,  **  I  wad  hae  been  muckle  sur- 
prised gin  there  had  been  a  tod  there.  It's  ten  year  since  I  saw  tha 
beast  gang  in  that  hole !  '* 
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Here  the  nationality  of  the  ironical  humour  consists  in  the  non- 
committal attitude  of  the  laird.  It  is  none  of  his  business  if  John 
thinks  of  spending  his  day  in  digging  a  fox-hole.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a 
curious  method  of  taking  exercise  when  one  might  be  at  a  market 
ordinary.  But  there  is  no  use  trying  to  account  for  tastes,  and  the 
laird  leaves  John  to  the  freedom  of  his  own  will.  History  does  not 
relate  what  were  John's  remarks  when  the  laird  fared  homeward. 
And  that  is,  perhaps,  as  well. 

This,  the  method  ironical,  with  an  additional  spice  of  kindliness, 
is  Sir  Walter's  favourite  mode  of  humour.  It  is,  for  instance,  tho 
basis  of  Caleb  Balderston,  especially  in  the  famous  scene  in  the 
house  of  Gibbie  Girder,  the  man  of  tubs  and  barrels : 

"  Up  got  mother  and  grandmother,  and  scoured  away,  jostling  each  other 
as  they  went,  into  some  remote  corner  of  the  tenement,  whore  the  young 
hero  of  the  evening  was  deposited.  When  Caleb  saw  the  coast  fairly 
clear,  he  took  an  invigorating  pinch  of  snuft",  to  sharpen  and  confirm  his 
resolution.  *  Cauld  be  my  cast,'  thought  he,  *  if  either  Bide-tlie-Bent  or 
Girder  taste  that  broche  of  wild  fowl  this  evening.'  And  then,  addressing 
the  eldest  turnspit,  a  boy  of  eleven  years  old,  and  putting  a  penny  into 
his  hand,  he  said,  *  Here  is  twal  pennies,  my  man ;  carry  that  ower  Ui 
Mistress  Smatrash,  and  bid  her  fill  my  mill  wi'  sneeshin'  and  Til  turn  the 
broche  for  ye  i'  the  meantime — an'  she'll  gie  ye  a  gingerbread  snap  for  yer 
pains.' 

"No  sooner  had  tho  elder  boy  departed  on  his  mission,  than  Caleb,  look- 
ing the  remaining  turnspit  gravely  and  steadily  in  the  face,  removed  from 
the  fire  the  spit  containing  the  wild  fowl  of  which  he  had  undertaken  the 
charge,  clapped  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  fairly  marched  oft*  with  it." 

It  will  not  surprise  you  to  hear  that  in  Scott's  own  time  this  mode 
of  humour  was  thought  to  be  both  rude  and  undignified,  and  many 
were  the  criticisms  of  bad  taste  and  the  accusations  of  literary 
borrowing  that  were  made,  both  against  this  great  scene,  and  against 
similar  other  chapters  of  his  most  famous  books.  Their  very  success 
promoted  the  rage  of  the  envious.  We  find,  for  instance,  the  maga- 
zines of  the  time  full  of  ill-natured  notices,  which,  in  view  of  the 
multiplied  editions  of  the  great  Wizard,  read  somewhat  strangely  at 
this  day.     Let  me  take  one  at  random  : 

"  Scott  is  just  going  on  in  the  same  blindfold  way,  and  seems,  in  this  as  m 
other  things,  only  to  fulfil  the  destiny  assigned  to  him  by  Providence — the 
task  of  employing  the  hundred  black  men  of  Mr.  James  Ballantyne's 
printing  office,  Coul's  Close,  Canongate,  for  I  suspect  that  this  is  the  only 
real  purpose  of  the  author  of  *  Waverley's '  existence." 

I  read  this  when  the  critics  prove  unkind,  and  these  words  are 
only  the  beginning  of  as  satisfactory  a  ."  slating  "  as  ever  fell  to  the 
lot  of  mortal  writer. 

Of  course  Scott  was  too  great  and  many-sided  a  man  to  neglect 
any  kind  of  humour,  but  on  the  whole  perhaps  that  national  humour 
of  allowing  circumstances  to  take  their  course,   and    the    persona 
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engaged  to  realise  the  roagh  under-side  of  things,  is  hia  favourite  kind. 
Bat  in  such  a  masterpiece  as  ^'  Wandering  Willi©  "  he  rises  to  the 
heights  that  are  not  h  amour  alone,  but  literature  of  the  greatest — 
mingling  the  most  daring  imagination  and  the  finest  narrative  with 
something  that  is  as  far  above  humour  as  humour  is  above  wit. 
Indeed,  it  is  practically  agreed  that,  in  the  writing  of  the  short  story, 
art  and  genius  can  no  further  go.  And  this,  in  spite  of  the  belief 
attributed  to  Mr.  W,  D.  llowells  that  the  short  story  has  recently  been 
discovered  in  America,  and  is  peculiar  to  that  country. 

But  nothing  tells  us  more  surely  of  the  essential  greatness  of  the 
master  than  the  way  in  which,  by  a  few  touches,  he  can  so  ennoble  a 
Immorous  figure  that  he  passes  at  a  bound  from  the  humorous  to  the 
pathetic,  and  touches  the  springs  of  our  tears  the  more  readily  that  up 
to  that  point  he  has  chiefly  moved  our  laughter. 

ThuSi  at  the  close  of  Scott's  great  humorous  conception  of  Caleb 

Balderfitoa,   we   have    a    few  words  which    like   a   beacon    serve    to 

illuminate  all  his  past  humours — his  foraging,  his  bowl-breaking,  his 

♦unprecedented   readiness  to  lie  for   the  sake  of  the   glories  of  his 

master's  house.  It  is  the  last  scene  in  *'  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor  "  : 

*'^But  I  have  a  master/ cried  Caleb,  still  holding  him  f:ust,  'while  the 
l»eir  of  Raveuswood  breathes.  I  am  but  a  servatit  ;  but  I  vvaa  born  your 
father's — -your  g-ranUfatlier  »  servant — I  was  born  for  the  family — I  have 
iived  for  them  -  I  wmild  die  for  them  !  Stay  but  at  home  and  all  will  be 
well  I ' 

**  *  Well,  fool,  well  !*  said  Ravonswood,  *  vain  old  man  ;  notbing  hereafter 
in  life  will  be  well  with  me,  and  happiest  is  the  hour  that  shall  soonest 
dose  it ! ' 

*'  80  saying,  he  extrioated  himself  from  the  old  man^s  hold,  threw  himself 
on  his  horse,  and  rode  out  at  the  gate ;  but,  instantly  turning  Irnek^  he 
threw  towarils  Caleb,  who  hastened  to  meet  him,  a  heavy  purse  of  gold. 

"  *  f'al^b,'  he  said,  with  a  gbastiy  smile,  *  I  make  you  my  executor,'  and, 
again  turning  his  bridle^  he  re.su med  his  course  down  the  hill. 

**The  gold  fell  unbended  on  the  pavement,  for  the  old  man  ran  to  observe 
the  course  which  had  been  taken  by  his  mjister.  Caleb  hastened  to  the 
^iastern  battlement,  whirh  commanded  the  prosi>ect  of  the  whole  sands,  very 
ucar  HH  far  ns  the  village  of  Wolfs  Hope,  Jle  could  easily  see  his  master 
riding  iu  that  direction,  as  h\st  as  hiy  hoi^e  could  cany  him.  The  prophecy 
at  once  niahed  on  Baldi^rston'a  mind,  that  the  Lord  of  Ravensw^ood  would 
pemh  on  the  Kelpie*»  Flow,  w  bidi  lay  halfway  between  the  tower  and  the 
link#,  or  sand-knolls,  to  the  northward  of  Wolffs  Hoi>e.  He  saw  him, 
ACCordin«(ly,  reach  the  fatal  spot,  but  he  never  saw  him  i»ass  farther. 

**  ,  .  ,  Only  one  vestige  of  bis  fate  appeared.  A  large  £>able  feather  had 
been  detached  from  his  hat,  and  the  rippling  waves  of  the  rising  tide  wafted 
It  to  Caleb's  feet, 

**  The  old  man  took  it,  dried  it,  and  placed  it  in  his  bosom," 

Scott  is  eminently  unquotable,  yet  I  should  be  prepared  to  stake 
lita  genius  on  a  few  passages  like  thie,  in  which,  by  one  or  two  magic 
touches,  his  usual  kindly  and  careless  irony  suffers  a  sea-change  into 
Gometbing  rich  and  rare — the  irony  of  the  gods  and  of  insatiable  and 
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inappeasable  fate.  Then,  indeed,  one  actually  sees  the  straw  and 
stubble,  the  wood  and  stone  of  his  ordinary  bnilding  material  being 
transmuted  before  our  eyes  into  fairy  gold  at  the  touch  of  him  who, 
whatever  his  carelessness  and  slovenliness,  is  yet  the  great  Wizard  of 
all  time  and  the  master  of  all  who  strive  to  tell  the  Golden  Lie. 

I  have  now  come  to  a  humour  which  is  less  represented  in  the 
nation's  past,  or,  at  least,  less  in  the  trials  and  tragical  records  which 
constitute  the  main  part  of  the  inheritance  of  our  tumultuous  and 
unpeaceful  little  land.  This,  again,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  I  call' 
the  "  Humour  of  About-the-Doors." 

It  is  hard  to  say  when  this  began  ;  probably  with  the  first  of  the* 
race — for  the  Scot  has  ever  been  noted  for  making  the  best  of  his^ 
man-servant  and  his  maid-servant,  his  ox  and  his  ass,  and  especially 
of  the  stranger  within  his  gates.  Concerning  the  Scot's  repute  for 
haughtiness,  John  Major  says  (I  am  quoting  from  Mr.  Hume  Brown's 
admirable  "  Early  Scotland,"  1521) : 

"  Sabellicus,  who  was  no  mean  historian,  charges  the  Scots  with  being 
of  a  jealous  temper,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  some  colour 

for  this  charge  to  be  gathered  elsewhere A  man  that  is  puffed 

up  strives  for  some  pre-eminence  among  his  fellows,  and  when  he  sees 
that  other  men  are  equal  to  him,  or  but  little  inferior,  he  is  filled  with  rage 
and  breaks  out  into  jealousy.  I  do  not  deny  (says  most  honest  Major) 
that  some  of  the  Scots  may  be  boastful  and  puffed  up,  but  whether  they 
suffer  more  than  their  neighbours  from  suchlike  faults,  I  have  not  quite 
made  up  my  mind.  Sabellicus  also  asserts  that  the  Scots  delight  in  lying  ; 
but  to  me  it  is  not  clear  that  lies  like  these  flourish  with  more  vigour  among, 
the  Scots  than  among  other  people." 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  Major,  nearly  four  hundred  years  ago,  as  the- 
Americans  would  say,  "spreading  himself"  in  praise  of  his  own  par- 
ticular part  of  broad  Scotland,  after  having  made  out  that,  in  spite  of 
all  faults  and  all  temptations,  the  Scots  are  yet  the  noblest  people 
in  the  world.  He  is  a  worthy  predecessor  of  all  such  as  celebrate 
their  Thrums,  their  Swanston  by  the  Pentland  edge,  their  Yarrow  and 
Tweedside,  their  Lang  Toun,  their  Bamcraig  and  Gushetneuk  and 
Drumtochty,  their  St.  Serf's  and  Carricktown. 

Major  has  been  celebrating  the  fish  of  the  rivers  of  Scotland  : 

"  Besides  these  there  are  the  Clyde,  the  Tweed,  and  many  other  rivers,, 
all  abounding  in  salmon,  turbot,  and  trout.  [How  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  would 
admire  to  catch  a  turbot  in  the  pool  beneath  the  Kelso  cemetery,  where  lies 
Stoddart,  that  mighty  angler.]  And  near  the  sea  is  plenty  of  oysters,  as 
well  as  crabs,  and  polypods  of  marvellous  size.  One  crab  or  polypod  is 
larger  than  thirty  ci*abs  such  as  are  found  in  the  Seine.  The  shells  of  the 
jointed  polypods  that  you  see  in  Paris  clinging  to  the  ropes  of  the  pile-driving 
engines  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  this.  In  Lent  and  in  summer,  at  the  winter- 
and  summer  solstice,  people  go  in  the  early  morning  from  mine  own  tHeg- 
homie  and  the  neighbouring  parts  to  the  shore,  drag  out  the  polypods  and 
crabs  with  hooks,  and  return  at  noon  with  well-filled  sacks." 
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[6  poor  French  nation !  One  native  polypod  from  **  mine  own 
Gleghomie ''  equal  to  thirty  misbegotten  polypods  of  the  Seine !  And 
how  much  nobler  'tis  to  the  polypodia  mind  to  be  dragged  out  with 
hooks,  and  stufted  in  a  bag  at  the  summer  and  winter  solstice,  than 
to  cling  to  the  ropes  of  wretched  pile-driving  engines  in  the  insignifi- 
cant city  of  Paris*  **  Paris  for  pile-driving,  Gleghomie  for  pleasure,'* 
is  the  motto  for  all  true  polypods ! 

And  ao  was  it  ever,  and  so,  please  the  pigSj  shall  it  be  so  long  aa» 
this  sturdy  knuckle-end  of  Britain  sticks  into  the  Arctic  wash  of  the 
northern  sea. 

To  the  Soot  his  own  gate-end,  his  own  ingle-nook  is  always  the 
best,  the  most  interesting^  the  only  thing  indeed  worth  singing  about 
and  talking  about. 

So,  deep  in  the  Scottish  nature,  began  the  Humour  of  About-the- 
Doors*  It  is  little  wonder  that  the  romancers  have  generally  begun 
with  descriptions  of  their  own  kail-yairds — which  are  the  best  kail- 
yairds— the  only  true  kail-yairda,  growing  tho  best  curly  greens,  the 
most  entrancing  leeks  and  syboes,  lying  fairest  to  the  noontide  heat^ 
and  blinked  upon,  as  John  Major  says,  by  the  kindliest  sun,  the  sun 
of  *'  mine  own  Gleghomie." 

It  appears  to  me  that  John  Gait,  with  all  his  most  absolute 
limitations,  is  yet  the  most  excellent,  as  he  was  the  first,  of  all  these 
students  of  "  my  ain  hoose,*'  and  **  my  ain  folk.*'  The  names,  the 
iharacters,  the  descriptions  of  the  places,  delight  me  like  a  bonny 
Scots  song  sung  by  a  bonny  Scots  lass — and  that  is  the  best  kind  of 
singing  there  is.  I  care  not  so  greatly  for  plot.  I  can  make  my  own- 
as  I  go.  I  am  not  greatly  interested  in  what  happens  to  the  characters;, 
but  tho  Haraour  of  About-the-Doors  interests  me  past  telling ;  and 
I  read  Gait  arching  my  back  by  the  fireside,  like  a  pussy-bawdrons 
when  she  is  stroked  the  right  way.  I  should  like  to  see  an  edition 
of  Gait  reprinted — ^it  would  not  need  to  be  edited,  for  learned  com- 
ment would  spoil  it.  I  am  persuaded  that  an  edition  of  all  the 
Scottish  books  of  Gait  would  sell  to-day  better  than  they  ever  did  in 
his  own  time.*  Yet  I  should  be  sorry  too,  for  he  is  a  fine,  tangled, 
unexplored  garden  wild  for  the  wandering  Autolycus,  and  for  that  I 
.should  miss  him. 

How  admirable,  for  instance,  to  pull  down  the  first  volume  of  Gait 
that  comes  to  hand,  is  the  following  description  of  the  office-houses 
of  an  old  Scottish  mansion  : 

•*  Of  somewhat  lower  and  ruder  structure  was  a  desultoiy  mass  of  shape- 
less* buildings — tho  f^table.  sty,  barn,  and  byre,  with  all  the  appurtenances 
properly  thereunto  belonging,  such  nis  peat-stack,  dung-heap,  and  coal-heap, 
with  a  Uvouacry  of  invalided  utensils,  Huch  as  bottom  less  boyns^  head  lees 

In  contrast  with  the  asaal  fate  of  each  suggei^tionF,  this  hint,  thrown  out  to  nn 
kbargh  audience,  bids  fair  to  ripen  into  an  excellently  printed  edition  of  all  tho 
thy  works  of  John  Gait. 
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barrels,  and  brushes  maimed  of  their  handles — to  say  nothing  of  the  body 
ef  the  eat  which  the  undealt-with  packman's  cur  womed  on  Saturday 
8e*enight.  The  garden  was  suitable  to  the  offices  and  mansion.  It  was 
surrounded,  but  not  enclosed,  by  an  undressed  hedge,  which  in  more  than 
fifty  places  offered  tempting  admission  to  the  cows.  The  luxuriant  grass- 
walks  were  never  mowed  but  just  before  hay-time,  and  every  stock  of  kale 
and  cabbage  stood  in  its  gar  men  try  of  curled  blades,  like  a  new-made 
Glasgow  bailie's  wife  on  the  first  Sunday  after  Michaelmas,  dressed  for  the 
kirk  in  the  many-plies  of  her  flounces." 

Now  there  are  people  who  do  not  care  for  this  sort  of  thing,  jnst 
as  there  are  folk  who  prefer  the  latest  concocted  perfume  to  the  old- 
fashioned  southern-wood  that  onr  grandmothers  nsed  doacely  to  take 
to  the  kirk  with  them  folded  in  their  napkins.  For  me,  I  could  not 
spare  the  stave  of  a  single  barrel,  nor  the  ragged  remains  of  a  single 
boyn.  I  take  them  with  a  mouth  like  an  alms-dish  ;  and,  like  the 
most  celebrated  of  charity  bo;s,  I  ask  for  more. 

I  need  not  point  the  moral  or  enter  into  the  history  of  the  Humour 
Abont-the-Doors  in  recent  fiction.  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  **  Portraits  and 
Memories,"  Mr.  Barrie  in  all  his  books,  have  chronicled  how  the  world 
grew^  for  them  when  they  were  growing,  and  how  the  young  thoughts 
moved  briskly  in  them.  Mr.  Stevenson,  being  more  subjective,  was 
interested  mainly  in  these  things  as  an  extension  and  explanation  of 
hb  personality.  He  saw  the  child  he  was,  the  lad  he  grew  to  be,  move 
among  these  surroundings,  and  they  took  substance  and  colour  from 
the  very  keenness  and  zest  of  his  reminiscence.  Mr.  Barrie,  stiller 
and  less  ready  to  be  understood,  waits  round  the  corner,  and  grips 
everything  as  it  passes  him.  But  Mr.  Stevenson  ever  went  out  to 
seek  strange  land?.  Already,  as  a  child  on  the  shores  of  an  unknown 
Samoa,  he  had  built  him  a  lordly  pleasure-house  to  the  music  of  the 
five  waterfalls.  For  he  was  the  eternal  Argonaut,  the  undying 
treasure-seeker.  Each  morning  he  woke  and  went  out  with  the  hope 
that  to-day  he  would  find  a  new  world.  To  him  the  sun  never  grew 
eld,  and  tiie  hunter  hunted  the  hill  to  the  day's  ending  ere  he  came 
to  "  lay  him  down  with  a  will."  Bare,  very  rare,  but  almost  heart- 
breaking when  they  do  occur,  are  Mr.  Stevenson's  tendernesses  about 
his  native  land  : 

"  Be  it  granted  me  to  behold  you  again  in  dying, 
Hills  of  home !    And  to  hear  again  the  call — 
Hear  about  the  graves  of  the  Martyrs  the  pee- wits  crying — 
And  bear  no  more  at  all !  *' 

Mr.  Barrie's  feet,  without  ever  straying  so  far,  yet  carry  him  on 
the  track  of  many  a  romance,  woven  of  tears  and  laughter  when  the 
world  was  young.  The  skies  may  be  unkindly,  the  seasons  dour,  the 
■teps  steep,  and  the  bread  bitter — in  Angus  and  in  Thrums.  Hard 
the  lot  and  heavy  the  sorrow  there !  Up  the  steps  the  bowed  woman 
goes  to  write  a  letter^  in  which  the  only  cry  of  affection,  "  My  dear 


«on,  Qaeery/'  is  never  uttered  by  her  lips.  The  bent-backed  weaver 
wheels  his  web  up  the  brae  with  creaking  wheel  barrow,  and  lo,  in 
a  moment  Thrums  melts  away — we  see  before  us  the  Eden  door, 
at  which  stands  the  angel  with  the  sword  of  flame»  and  Adam  bending 
to  his  mattock,  earning  the  fir&t  bairn  a  bread  with  the  sweat  of  his 
brow.  There  Jess  sits  by  her  window,  and  there  Leeby  lies  in  her 
grave ;  while  never  any  more  comes  a  **  regie trardy  "  letter  from 
London,  when  the  blithe  postman's  knock  had  not  time  to  fall  before 
flying  feet  were  at  the  door  to  welcome  Jamie's  letter.  For  Jess  is 
Eve,  the  ancient  mother,  bearing  her  heavier  burden.  For  Eves 
secret  is  that  woman's  sorrow  only  begins  with  the  bringing  forth. 
Also  there  is  Cain  going  out  upon  the  waste — a  bloodless  if  not 
guiltless  Cain,  who  has  only  broken  those  three  hearts  that  loved 
liim — ^and  his  own.  I  never  want  to  read  any  more  when  I  have 
read  of  Jamie  fleeing  hot- foot  over  the  commonty,  yet  like  a  hunted 
ttung,  ever  and  anon  looking  back.  I  want  to  go  up  and  look  at 
some  bairns  that  lie  asleep,  each  in  his  cot.  And  then  I  learn  what 
it  is  to  pray. 

There  are  other  humours  that  are  of  our  people — and  of  them 
ftlona  These  I  cannot  deal  with,  for  time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of 
the  humour  of  the  Oat-of- Doors*  the  humour  of  byre  and  stable — 
the  hnmoor  of  '*  When  the  Kye  Comes  liame;'  of  the  lowsing-time, 
of  Hallowe'en  and  Holy  Fair.  1  know  not  whether  there  is  as 
much  of  it  now  as  there  once  was.  They  say  that  there  is  not.  I 
only  know  that  there  was  enough  and  to  spare  in  my  time,  and  that 
we  in  those  days  certainly  did  not  kiss-and-tell.  We  said  little  about 
these  jocund  humours  to  our  grave  and  reverent  seniors ;  and  now 
that  we  are  growing  suchlike  ourselves,  I  think  analogy  will  help 
tis  to  believe  that  there  are  yet  humours  in  the  lives  of  our  juniors  as 
innocent  and  gladsome,  as  full  of  primeval  mirth  as  those  of  the 
departed  days  which  we  now  endeavour,  generally  so  unsuccessfully, 
'  to  recall. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  one  will  succeed  in  setting  down  these 
things — the  humours  of  his  country »  his  lost  years,  his  lost  loves — > 
without  finding  the  tears  as  often  in  his  eyes  as  the  smile  is  on  his 
lips.  He  will  not  succeed  because  he  sets  himself  to  do  it.  He  must 
be  purposeful,  but  conceal  his  purpose  and  write  with  his  heart.  No 
great  romance  was  ever  written  with  what  is  known  as  a  purpose. 
The  purpose  must  emerge,  not  be  thrust  before  the  reader  a  nose,  else 
I  he  will  know  that  he  has  strayed  into  a  druggist's  shop.  And  all 
the  beauty  of  the  burnished  glass,  and  all  the  brilliancy  of  the  drawer 
labels  will  not  persuade  him  that  medicine  is  a  good  steady  diet.  He 
will  say,  and  with  some  reason,  **I  asked  you  for  bread — or  at  least 
for  cakes  and  ale — and  lo  !  ye  have  given  me  Gregory's  Mixture  I  *' 

So  he  win  walk  out,  and  not  deal  any  more  at  your  shop,  save 
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when  he  wants  medicine — for  some  other  body.  A  lady  sent  me  a  book 
and  she  wrote  npon  it  that  she  hoped  it  would  do  me  good.  Now,  I 
did  not  want  it  for  myself  particularly,  but  I  have  a  friend,  a  wicked 
lawyer,  and  I  instantly  recognised  that  this  good  book  was  the  very 
thing  for  him.     So  I  sent  it  to  him  ;  and  he  never  even  thanked  me» 

'^  Man's  inhumanity  to  man 
Makes  conntless  thousands  mourn.'* 

Scott  did  not  write  with  any  purpose,  save  with  the  primitive 
instinct  to  tell  an  entrancing  story.  And  in  spite  of  Gervinus  and 
cartloads  of  commentators,  chiefly  Teutonic,  I  do  not  believe  Shake- 
speare did,  either.  On  this  point,  however,  I  am  open  to  conviction ; 
bat,  like  a  late  great  ecclesiast,  let  me  add,  "  I  wad  like  to  see  the 
man  that  could  convince  me  ! " 

For  the  "  novel  of  purpose  "  developed  round  some  set  thesis  is  not 
of  the  essence  of  story-telling,  but  of  preaching  and  pamphleteering. 
These  two  things  are,  no  doubt,  of  the  world's  greatest  necessities,  but 
I  would  not  have  them  trench  npon  the  place  of  creative  imagination. 
Scott,  our  greatest,  was  as  conspicuously  free  from  moralising  as  Homer, 
yet  what  infinities  of  actual  good  have  arisen  from  the  reading  of  hi& 
books.  No,  the  goodness  and  the  moral  must  be  in  the  man  himself 
— ^in  the  writer — and  there  is  no  fear  but  that  they  will  come  out  in  his 
story,  without  spoiling  one  whit  the  artistic  beauty  of  his  conception. 
After  all,  art  teaches  and  elevates  by  making  men  and  women  gladder ;. 
and  though  there  are  failures  and  mistakes,  the  sound  of  weddings 
bells  is,  on  the  whole,  as  wholesome  and  heartsome  a  sound  in  fiction 
as  it  is  in  reality.  It  will  be  better  if,  instead  of  posing  as  the 
religious  regenerator  of  the  future,  the  novelist  confines  himself  to- 
telling  a  plain  tale  in  the  best  way  he  can,  simply  striving  by  the 
thrilling  of  his  own  heart  to  cast  a  spell  upon'the  hearts  of  others. 

The  romancer  had  best  be  a  little  more  modest  than  he  has  been  of 
late.  If  he  tells  his  story  with  his  heart  and  soul,  all  that  is  good  in 
him  and  in  his  message  will  emerge  in  the  course  of  the  narrative- 
without  being  obtruded.  You  will  not  permanently  improve  the- 
readers  of  fiction  by  the  methods  of  Mrs.  Squeers.  When  we  read 
fiction  we  do  not  want  to  take  doses  of  brimstone  and  treacle,, 
whether  we  will  or  no,  "  to  purify  our  systems,"  as  Mr.  Squeers  said* 
I  think  it  is  better  to  stand  by  fiction  as  a  branch  of  the  world's  art,, 
rather  than  as  a  department  of  its  pathology.  And  to  look  for  its  effect 
upon  men's  lives  as  an  anodyne  for  sore  hearts,  a  heartening  of 
sorrows,  a  pathway  of  escape  from  the  dulness  or  contrariness  of 
things  into  another  and  a  fresher  world.  After  all,  for  religion  we 
still  have  our  Bible,  and  in  my  opinion  we  are  not  likely  to  better 
that  as  doctrine  and  reproof  for  the  conduct  of  our  lives.  We  have 
our  daily  newspaper  which  tells  us,  among  other  things,    how  to 
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how  to  act,  I  decline  to  believe  that  the  great  problems  of 
religion  can  be  adequately  discassed  and  settled  in  the  conversations 
of  the  novel  of  purpose.  I  want  to  take  my  Bible  plain  and  my 
newspaper  plain  ;  I  do  not  want  to  mix  them  and  label  them  '*  The 
Fiction  of  the  Future. '  In  fact^  being  a  quiet  and  old-fashioned 
person,  the  fiction  of  the  past  is  good  enough  for  me.  If  I  can  n?.ake 
half  as  good  as  the  present  I  shall  be  content. 

Finally,  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  so-called  Scottish 
dialect,  not  by  any  means  as  one  who  speaks  ex  cafh^drd,  but  only  in 
order  to  express  my  own  feelings  and  beliefs. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  look  upon  Scottish  dialect  as  merely  a 
oorropt  kind  of  English.  It  would  be,  indeed »  much  truer  to  say  that 
iDodem  English  is  a  corrupt  and  much -adulterated  variety  of  Scots. 

For  the  old  Scottish  language  has  had  a  history  both  long  and 
distinguished.  In  it  the  first  of  Scottish  romancers,  John  Barbour^ 
wrote  his  saga-tales  of  Wallace  and  Bruce.  In  it  Dunbar  sang  songs, 
Robert  Henrysoan,  dominie  and  makkar,  fabled  ;  while  liamsay,  Burns, 
Soott,  Hogg,  and  Gait  carried  on  its  roll  of  noble  names. 

Of  recent  years,  with  the  increasing  localisation  of  fiction,  there 
has  arisen  a  danger  that  this  old  literary  language  may  be  broken  up 
into  dialects,  each  one  of  which  shall  possess  its  interpreters,  accurate 
and  iatelligent,  no  doubt,  but  out  of  the  true,  legitimate  line  of 
apostolic  succession. 

Now,  what  I  understand  to  be  the  doty  of  the  Scottish  romancer 
18,  that  he  shall  not  attempt  to  represent  phonetically  the  peculiarities 
of  pronunciation  of  his  chosen  district,  but  that  he  shall  content 
himself  with  giving  the  local  colour,  incident,  character,  in  the  noble, 
historical,  well-authenticated  Scots  language,  which  was  found  sufficient 
for  the  needs  of  Knox,  of  Scott,  and  of  Burns,  to  name  no  other  names. 
Leave  to  the  grim  granimarian  his  **fous*'  and  ''fats"  and  **fars/*  Let 
the  local  vocabulary-maker,  excellent  and  indispensable  man,  con- 
struct cunning  accents  and  pronunciation-marks.  Leave  even  Great 
Jamieson  alone,  save  for  amusement  in  your  hours  of  ease.  As  Mr. 
Stevenson  once  said,  **  Jamieson  is  not  Scots,  but  mere  Angusawa* !  '* 
A  pregnant  saying,  and  one  containing  much  sense. 

There  is  another  danger.  It  is  difficult  to  write  the  Scottish 
dialect.  It  is  easy  to  be  vulgar  in  dialect.  Shall  our  great  literary 
language  be  brought  down  by  the  vulgarisms  of  the  local  funny  man 
to  the  condition  of  a  mere  idiom  ?  Certainly,  if  the  people  want  it 
so.     But  there  is  no  need  to  call  the  rubbish  Scottish  dialect. 

For  myself,  I  love  to  discern  a  flavour  of  antique  gentlemanship 
about  a  man's  Scots,  something  that  takes  me  back  to  knee-breeches 
and  buckled  shoes,  to  hodden  grey  and  Kilmarnock  bonnets.  They 
might  be  a  little  coarse  in  those  days,  but  they  were  never  vnlgar. 

There  never  was  a  nobler  or  more  expressive  language  than  the 
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tongue  of  the  dear  old  ladies  who  were  our  grandmothers  and  great- 
grandmothers  in  these  southern  and  western  counties  of  Scotland. 
Let  us  try  to  keep  it  equally  free  from  Anglicisms  which  come  by 
rail,  Irishisms  which  arrive  by  the  short  sea-route,  from  the  innuendo 
of  the  music-hall  comic  song,  and  the  refinements  of  the  boarding- 
school — in  fact,  from  all  additions,  subtractions,  multiplications,  and 
divisions,  by  whomsoever  introduced  or  advocated.  There  is  an  idea 
abroad  that  in  order  to  write  Scottish  dialect,  it  is  enough  to  leave 
out  all  final  g*8  and  to  write  doe  for  do — which  last,  I  beg  leave  to 
say,  is  the  hall-mark  of  the  bungler ! 

Now  the  honest  Doric  is  a  sonsy  quean,  clean,  snod,  and  well  put 
on.  Her  acquaintance  is  not  to  be  picked  up  on  the  streets,  or  at 
any  close-mouth.  The  day  has  been  when  Peg  was  a  lady,  and  so 
she  shall  be  again,  and  her  standard  of  manners  and  speech  shall  be 
at  least  as  high  as  that  of  her  sister  of  the  South. 

The  result  will  not  show  in  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade ; 
neither  will  it  make  Glasgow  flourish  yet  more  abundantly,  or  the 
ships  crowd  thicker  about  the  Tail  of  the  Bank.  But  it  will  give 
broad  Scotland  a  right  to  speak  once  more  of  a  Scottish  language, 
and  not  merely  of  a  Dundee,  a  Gallowa',  or  a  **  Doon-the-watter  *' 
accent.  And  it  will  give  her  again  a  literature  frankly  national,  written 
in  her  ancient  language,  according  to  the  finest  and  most  uncor- 
rupted  models. 

S.  R.  Crockett. 
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AFTER  a  continuoas  residence  of  seven  years  in  London^  I  utilised 
the  late  Parliamentary  recess  to  revisit  the  section  of  Greater 
Britain  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of  my  previous  life  had  been  passed. 
In  addition  to  the  personal  desire  to  meet  old  friends,  revive  old 
memories,  and  bring  my  colonial  knowledge  up  to  date,  I  was  specially 
anxious  to  see  and  investigate  for  myself  the  serious  and  even 
startling  changes  that,  according  to  report,  had  come  over  the 
face  of  the  Antipodean  colonies  since  my  departure.  Australian 
visitors  had  brought  to  London  lurid  and  sensational  accounts  of  the 
ruin  and  desolation  that  had  been  brought  upon  Melbourne  by  the 
land-boom  mania  and  its  after-consequences,  while  the  efEects  of 
the  financial  crisis  and  banking  collapse  of  1893  all  over  Australia 
were  depicted  in  hardly  less  vivid  and  disquieting  colours.  How 
far  these  reports  represented  the  reality  of  things,  and  how  far 
they  were  the  outcome  of  panic-stricken  excitement,  was  what  I 
principally  wished  to  ascertain.  I  elected  to  travel  by  the  new 
Canadian  route,  along  that  great  Imperial  highway  which  has  recently 
been  opened  up  by  the  liberality  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominion 
in  association  with  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  one  of  the  leading 
Australian  shipowners,  Mr.  James  Huddart.  As  a  result  of  this 
happy  and  potential  combination,  it  will  soon  be  possible  to  run  a 
swift  mail  and  passenger  service  between  the  Mother  Country  and  her 
Australasian  possessions  without  touching  an  inch  of  foreign  soil,  or 
losing  for  an  instant  its  distinctively  and  essentially  Imperial  stamp  or 
character.  Two  links  of  the  service  are  complete,  and  in  full  work- 
ing order — the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the  line  of  steamers 
that  Mr.  Huddart  has  established  between  Vancouver  and  Sydney, 
and  the  remaining  third,  or  Atlantic  link,  is  in  rapid  process  of  mann- 
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factnre.  The  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  gaaranteed 
Mr.  Huddart  a  subsidy  of  £150,000  per  annum  for  ten  years  to  enable 
him  to  establish  a  fast  line  of  steamers  on  the  Atlantic  as  well  as  the 
Pacific,  and  if  the  Imperial  Government  can  see  its  way  to  contribute 
a  subsidy  of  £75,000,  as  recommended  by  Lord  Jersey  in  his  report 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  Ottawa  Conference,  the  "  all-through 
British  service  "  will  be  a  fully  accomplished  fact  in  the  early  future. 
On  every  ground  of  principle,  patriotism,  and  policy,  the  Home 
Government  is  called  upon  to  co-operate  with  the  Canadian  and 
Australian  Governments  in  establishing  this  invaluable  link  of  inter- 
Imperial  communication  on  a  permanent  and  mutually  satisfactory 
basis.  Apart  altogether  from  sentimental  considerations — and  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  underrate  the  importance  of  these  in  a 
matter  vitally  affecting  the  unity  and  cohesion  of  the  Empire — the 
obvious  value  and  the  peculiar  advantages  of  this  route  from  the 
standpoint  of  strategy  and  Imperial  defence,  entitle  it  at  the  very  least 
to  the  modest  subsidy  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  that  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  after  hearing  the  debate  on  the  subject 
at  the  conference  of  colonial  statesmen  in  the  Canadian  metropolis. 

The  Dominion  has  unquestionably  suffered  severely  in  the  past  from 
the  lack  of  speedy,  direct,  and  up-to-date  steam  communication  with 
the  old  world.  None  of  the  existing  lines  attempt  to  compete  with 
the  emperb  "  ocean  greyhounds  "  that  course  across  the  Atlantic  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York  in  the  space  of  five  or  six  days.  The  B.M.S. 
Parisian^  on  which  I  was  a  passenger,  is  understood  to  be  the  fastest 
and  best-equipped  steamer  in  the  Canadian  service,  and  yet  it  took 
her  ten  days  in  fine  and  favourable  weather  to  cover  the  distance 
between  the  Mersey  and  Montreal.  No  doubt  it  is  true,  and  it  was 
emphasised  in  a  recent  correspondence  in  the  Times ^  that  steamers 
must  "  slow  down  "  in  the  fog-infested  waters  around  the  Straits  of 
Belleisle,  and  proceed  cautiously  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  that  ad- 
mission affords  no  explanation  of,  or  justification  for,  the  grievous  loss 
of  time  in  traversing  the  open  and  unimpeded  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 

From  Montreal  to  Vancouver  is  a  six  days'  journey  by  rail  from 
oast  to  west  through  the  vast  and  impressive  expanse  of  the  Canadian 
Dominion,  within  almost  constant  view  of  all  the  evidences  of  pro- 
gress and  advancing  settlement,  countless  farming  areas  and  numerous 
embryonic  cities  of  the  future.  Winnipeg,  the  half-way  house  in 
this  transcontinental  trip,  is  a  large,  attractive,  and  populous  city, 
that  was  absolutely  non-existent  when  Lord  Wolseley  camped  on  the 
spot,  then  known  as  Fort  Garry,  a  far-away  outpost  of  civilisation, 
in  1871,  as  commander  of  the  force  told  off  for  the  suppression  of 
the  Bed  River  rebel  half-breeds.  Winnipeg  is  a  characteristic 
example  of  the  striking  progress  and  prosperity  that  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  that  bene- 
ficent and  monumental  enterprise  which,  by  bringing  the  scattered 
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British  North  American  provinces  into  closer  comnmnieation  and 
more  intimate  relatioDBhip,  pioneered  the  way  for  federal  onion  and 
contributed  more  than  any  other  agency  to  the  creation  and  consoli- 
dation of  the  Canadian  Dominion.  The  final  section  of  the  railway 
is  not  only  a  miracle  of  engineering  skill,  bat  also  the  source  of 
endless  delights,  for  it  climbs  the  Kocky  Mountains  in  the  face  of 
seemingly  overwhelming  obstacles,  and  in  doing  so  reveals  a  long  and 
entrancing  succession  of  natural  wonders.  The  sublime  and  majestic 
scenery  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  in  Western  Canada,  embracing  all 
the  panoramic  succession  of  sky-piercing  peaks,  lofty  glaciers,  foam- 
ing torrents,  precipitous  ravines,  and  deep-nestling  valleys,  ought  of 
itself  to  go  a  long  way  towards  popularising  the  new  Imperial  high- 
way with  tourists  en  route  to  the  Antipodes. 

At  Vancouver,  the  western  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  1£m1- 
way^  and  already  a  city  of  considerable  size  and  importance,  I  took 
passage  for  Sydney  in  the  Il.M,S.  WarrimoQ^  one  of  the  comfortable 
and  well-appointed  steamships  that  Mr.  Huddart  has  placed  on  the 
Pacific  in  fulfilment  of  his  contract  with  the  Canadian  and  Australian 
Governments,  The  voyage  across  the  Pacific  is  a  pleasing  one  in 
every  respect,  and  is  agreeably  diversified  by  stoppages  at  Honolulu » 
the  picturesque  metropolis  of  the  Hawaiian  group,  and  Suva,  the  seat 
of  Government  for  the  Crown  colony  of  Fiji.  Amongst  my  fellow- 
passengers  were  several  representatives  of  Canadian  firms  and  manu- 
facturing houses,  who  had  been  despatched  to  Australia  to  found 
branches,  study  the  local  products  and  markets,  and  generally  to  co- 
operate in  bringing  Canada  and  Australia  into  closer  commercial  and 
fraternal  relations.  Indeed,  in  all  the  principal  Canadian  centres — 
Montreal,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  &c.-^I  found  the  prospects  of 
the  development  of  reciprocal  trade  with  Australasia  a  prominent  topic 
of  eager  and  sympathetic  discussion.    j>/ 

Sydney  seemed  to  me  but  little  changed  after  seven  years'  absence* 
There  was  certainly  nothing  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  parent  city 
of  the  Antipodes  to  corroborate  the  lugubrious  stories  of  universal 
colonial  collapse  that  were  current  in  London,  The  main  thorough- 
fares were  as  crowded  and  as  busy  as  ever ;  the  world-famed  harbour 
rejoiced  in  a  forest  of  shipping ;  the  wharves  and  wool-stores  were 
roaring  hives  of  industry;  extensive  building  operations  were  in 
progress  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city;  and,  in  short,  there  were  hardly 
any  superficial  indications  of  exceptional  depression,  beyond,  perhaps, 
an  appreciable  increase  in  the  number  of  idlers  and  homeless,  who, 
from  time  immemorial,  have  been  privileged  to  camp  in  the  Sydney 
parks  and  public  reserves.  Whatever  changes  were  apparent  were 
f  decidedly  changes  for  the  better,  notably  the  wide,  well-planned,  and 
well-built  thoroughfare  that  bisects  the  business  quarter  of  the  city, 
and  reveals  the  architectural  beauties  of  the  General  Post  Office  with 
excellent  effect.     Previously  this  finest  of  Sydney  public  buildings — 
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although  disfigured  to  some  extent  by  a  series  of  grotesque  attempts 
at  scnlptnre  up  to  date — was  so  hemmed  in  by  narrow  streets  and 
alleys  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  it  to  advantage  from  any  point  of 
view.  This  important  and  eminently  desirable  civic  improvement 
was  effected  during  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  W.  P.  Mannings  and,  by 
the  judicious  application  of  the  principle  of  betterment,  the  new 
street  has  been  constructed  at  practically  no  cost  to  the  city  fund». 
It  has  been  made  to  pay  for  itself.  Under  the  energetic  regime  of 
Sir  W,  P.  Manning,  who,  by  the  way,  manages  the  Australian  pro- 
perties of  Lord  Bosebery  and  other  titled  investors  in  colonial  real 
estate,  a  considerable  portion  of  old  Sydney  has  been  demolished  and 
rebuilt  by  municipal  decree.  Thousands  of  aged  and  dilapidated 
houses  have  been  compulsorily  effaced,  and  new,  sanitary  well-buiVt 
dwellings  erected  in  their  stead.  The  process,  though  somewhat 
Czar-like,  is  delightfully  simple  and  effective.  The  Mayor  and  the 
Corporation  officers  sally  forth  from  time  to  time,  and  wherever  they 
come  across  houses  which  they  consider  to  be  in  hopeless  disrepair,  or 
unfit  for  further  human  habitation,  the  order  for  destruction  and  re< 
erection  goes  forth,  and  has  to  be  obeyed  without  a  whisper  or 
suggestion  of  compensation.  By  this  direct  and  summary  course  of 
action.  Sir  W.  P.  Manning  has  largely  done  for  Sydney  what  Baron 
Haussmann  achieved  for  the  Paris  of  the  Second  Empire. 

The  last  general  election  in  New  South  Wales,  of  which  Sydney  is 
the  metropolis,  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  Sir  George  Dibbs  and  the 
Protectionists,  and  the  return  of  the  Free  Traders'to  power  under  the 
premiership  of  the  Hon.  G.  H.  Reid,  Q.C.  Although  Mr.  Reid  had 
ably  led  the  Free  Trad*»  party  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  previous 
Parliament,  after  the  veteran  Sir  Henry  Parkes  had  retired  from  the 
headship  of  the  Opposition,  it  was  generally  anticipated  that  the 
Hartington-Gladstone  prececJjf^t  would  repeat  itself,  and  that  the 
octogenarian  statesman  would  resume  office  as  Premier  when  his  pai*ty 
came  into  power  again.  But  this  prevailing  expectation  was  not 
realised,  and  Sir  Henry,  in  consequence,  feels  not  a  little  chagrined 
and  disappointed.  He  contributed  materially  to  the  Free  Trade  reaction 
by  his  vigorous  rallying  speeches  all  over  the  country  during  the 
week  preceding  the  appeal  to  the  constituencies,  and  it  is  certainly 
regrettable  that  Mr.  Beid  and  himself  were  unable  to  agree  on  a  basis 
of  Ministerial  co-operation  after  the  victory  had  been  won  by  their 
joint  efforts.  Very  early  in  the  course  of  the  interview  with  which  I 
was  favoured  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  I  realised  that  the  veteran  was 
distinctly  dissatisfied  with  the  unexpected  turn  that  affairs  had  taken. 
His  severe  criticisms  upon  the  Governor  (Sir  Robert  Duff,  late  member 
for  Banff)  *  and  upon  the  Liberal  Government  for  sending  that  gentle- 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  sad  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  this  amlabler 
gentleman  has  been  received. 
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nan  to  represent  her  Majesty  in  New  South  Wales,  were  probably 
^coloured  by  the  incideDts  attending  the  formation  of  Mr.  Reid'.s 
Ministry*      Venerable  in   mien,  keen  in   glance,  with  a  patriarchal 

ealth  of  glossy  white  hair,  a  etill  masEi^e  and  unbent  frame,  and  an 
tterance  slow,  clear,  distinct,  and  impressive,  Sir  Henry  Parkes^  the 
bead  of  half-a-dozen  Ministries  and  an  active  participant  for  more 
than  half-a-centpry  in  the  pablic  life  of  the  parent  Australian  colony, 
i%  certainly  the  most  interesting  statesman  and  the  most  picturesque 
peraonaUty  in   Greater  Britain.     Without  any  of  the  benefits  of  a 

gular  education,  a  Birnunghani  fonndry-hand  at  eleven,  and  an 
^ordinary  farm  labourer  after  emigratiog  to  Australia  in  his  early 
manhood,  his  colonial  career  is  a  remarkable  example  of  what  can  be 
at^hieved  by  constant  self-instruction,  untiriDg  industry,  and  un- 
conquerable deterTnination.  Fifty  years  have  well  nigh  passed 
atnce  he  first  came  prominently  before  the  Sydney  public  in  the 
<;apacity  of  secretary  to  the  election  committee  that  returned  Robert 
Lowe  (the  late  Viscount  Sherbrooke)  as  representative  of  that  city  in 
the  local  Legislature,  And  when  Robert  Lowe  recrossed  the  equator 
to  dazzle  the  House  of  Commons  with  glittering  paradoxes,  to  cast 
-eloquent  diatribes  at  the  Britisli  democracy,  to  predict  all  forms  of 
national  ruin  and  disaster  if  the  masses  were  enfranchised,  and  to 

ecorae  a  very  unpleasant  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Liberal  party,  it 

as  his  erstwhile  political  secretary  who  soon  succeeded  him  aa 
member  for  Sydney,     Since  then  Sir  Henry  Parkes  has  ever  been  in 

e  forefront  of  Australian  politics,  and  has  con.^Tibnted  a  highly 
^interesting  and  important  chapter  to  the  history  ^  #  colonial  progreas* 
Lowe,  who  was  so  abusively  anti-democratic  ixui^p*:^r  years  in  England, 
jwas  a  decided  Radical  during  his  Sydney  periua,  and  did  not  disdain 
address  enthusiastic  crowds  from  the  i.,  J^  of  omnibuses.  He  was 
the  idol  and  the  exemplar  of  the  ^^ot'^ev'^^  ^^  half-a-century  ago, 
but  the  matured  judgment  of  the  Sir^^j^j^t^y  of  to-day  is  naturally  less 
reverential  and  more  judicial  and  discriminating.  Lowe,  Sir  Henry 
told  me,  was  a  man  of  exceptional^^ratorical  power,  immense  erudition, 
And  brilliant  repartee,  but  he  wlls  deficient  in  two  of  the  essential 
elements  of  greatness.  No  man  could  be  truly  great  who  was  with- 
out heart  and  broad  human  sympathies.  The  secret  of  Mr,  Gladstones 
wonderful  and  abiding  power  and  popularity  resided  in  his  all- 
embracing  sympathiesj  his  intense  humanity,  and  his  eagerly- responsive 

eart  to  the  cries  and  claims  of  the  weak,  the  down-trodden,  and  the 
oppressed  of  every  clime.  Sir  Henry  Parkes  is  a  passionate  admirer 
and  a  devoted  disciple  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  whom  he  first  met  at  dinner 
in  the  London  liouse  of  Robert  Lowe.  There  is  a  book  called  the 
**  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Lord  Beaconsfiold,'*  but  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  Sir  Henry  Parkes  is  the  author  of  a  similar  compilation 
nnder  the  title   of  "  Wise  Words  of   William   Ewart  Gladstone/'  ia 
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which  he  manifests  a  remarkably  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Yolnminous  writings  and  speeches  of  the  retired  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party.  He  has  also  found  time  to  prodnce  three  volames  of  poems, 
which,  although  derided  by  local  critics  and  political  opponents, 
secured  him  the  high  honour  of  Lord  Tennyson's  friendship  and 
esteem.  A  series  of  gracious  letters  from  the  late  Poet  Laureate,  and 
a  similar  book  of  correspondence  from  Carlyle,  with  whom  the 
foundry-lad  who  grew  into  a  Prime  Minister  was  also  a  great  favourite, 
constitute  two  of  Sir  Henry's  most  treasured  literary  possessions.  A 
volume  of  his  impressions  of  England  during  a  tour  in  1862,  a  bulky 
collection  of  speeches,  and  an  autobiographical  retrospect  of  his  long 
and  eventful  colonial  career,  are  the  principal  prose  works  associated 
with  the  name  of  the  octogenarian  Australian  statesman. 

Mr.  Eeid,  the  new  Premier,  is  an  ex-civil  servant  of  the  colony 
whose  destinies  he  has  been  called  upon  to  guide.  He  is  a  man 
of  solid  and  steady  rather  than  brilliant  or  striking  qualities.  He 
has  now  his  first  opportunity  of  distinction  as  a  constructive 
statesman,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  he  will  turn  it  to  profit- 
able account.  Sir  O.  B.  Dibbs,  the  late  Premier,  leads  a  strong 
Protectionist  minority,  and  a  coalition  between  his  forces  and  the 
discontented  Free  Trade  following  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes  was  regarded 
as  a  not  unlikely  development  when  I  was  in  Sydney.  Sir  Oeorge 
is  a  colonial  giant,  brusque  in  manner,  energetic  in  action^  fluent  in 
speech,  frank  and  outspoken  on  all  occasions,  and  not  unduly  sensi- 
tive to  considerttions  of  cast-iron  consistency.  After  figuring  for 
years  as  the  frieii>^  ^nd  champion  of  Australian  Republicanism,  his 
instantaneous  traniRw*\*'*»tion  into  a  full-blown  titled  Royalist  during 
a  recent  visit  to  Eng^d  filled  the  ultra-democratic  Australian  natives 
with  dismay  and  astonish; '^nt.  Lideed,  but  little  has  been  heard  of 
the  Austrciian  Republic -^^v.-^  ^he  backslided.  If  Dibbs,  they  said, 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to^  v-n^.the  blandishments  of  royalty,  who 
can?  ^ 

Cardinal  Moran  has  added  a  n^  *.  noteworthy  and  imposing  insti- 
tution to  Sydney  in  the  shape  of  an  immense  seminary  for  the  train- 
ing of  Catholic  priests  for  all  the  Australian  colonies.  Hitherto  the 
ranks  of  the  colonial  Catholic  clergy  have  been  almost  entirely 
recruited  from  the  Irish  colleges,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Sydney  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  colonies  to  bestir 
themselves  in  the  direction  of  developing  and  educating  a  local  and 
native  priesthood.  With  that  intent  his  Eminence  has  erected  on  a 
commanding  and  spacious  site  near  the  entrance  to  Sydney  Harbour 
a  large,  handsome,  and  well-equipped  college  which  is  a  conspicuous 
landmark  for  many  a  mile.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were 
fifty-five  students  in  residence,  representing  all  the  Antipodean  colonies 
with  the  sole  exception  of  Western  Australia.     While  resident  in  the 
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northern  liennsphere,  Cardinal  Moran  was  an  enthusiastic  antiquarian, 
devoting  himself  in  a  special  manner  to  the  early  history  of  the 
British  and  Irish  Churches,  a  subject  on  which  he  is  recognised  as 
one  of  the  highest  of  living  authorities.  During  the  past  few  years 
his  Eminence  has  pursued  a  similar  line  of  industrious  investigation 
with  respect  to  the  early  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  colonies^ 
and  the  results  of  his  researches  amongst  the  archives  of  Rome, 
London,  Paris »  and  Dublin,  as  well  as  the  various  colonial  capitals, 
are  about  to  be  given  to  the  world  in  a  couple  of  illustrated  volumes, 
to  be  published  simultaneously  in  Sydney,  New  York,  and  Ijondon* 

Up  to  quite  a  recent  period  there  was  a  constant  and  vigorous 
rivalry  between  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  each  claiming  to  be  the 
**  queen-city  of  the  southern  hemisphere."  But,  for  the  present,  at 
least,  that  contest  for  supremacy  is  at  an  end.  The  ascendancy  of 
Sydney  in  respect  to  population,  commercial  pi*e-eminence,  and 
shipping  activity  is  clear  and  unmistakable  to  the  most  casual  eye, 
Melbourne's  retrogression »  stagnation,  collapse — -call  it  what  you  will 
— is  no  less  striking  and  manifest.  As  I  walked  through  the  streets 
of  the  Victorian  metropolis,  after  an  absence  of  seven  years,  and 
beheld  the  startling  and  dismal  change  that  had  come  over  the  scene 
— ^the  desolate  aspect  of  once  prosperous  thoroughfares,  the  host  of 
untenanted  offices  and  shops,  the  wilderness  of  derelict  houses  in  the 
suburbs,  the  utter  absence  of  all  the  former  abounding  life  and  energy^ 
and  the  general  suggestion  of  deep  depression  and  departed  greatness 
— I  found  myself  mentally  ejaculating,  **The  London  stories  were 
true,  after  aU/*  But  I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  the  progress 
of  Melboarne  has  been  permanently  arrested,  although  the  accents  of 
despair  are  now  very  frequently,  too  frequently  altogether,  on  the  lips 
of  her  citizens.  Melbourne  has,  undoubtedly,  received  a  severe  shock, 
and  has  been  thrown  back  in  the  race  for  several  years,  but  there  is 
earthly  reason  why  the  capital  of  a  colony  like  Victoria,  possessing 
ach  a  variety  of  undeveloped  mineral  and  vegetable  resources,  should 
not  be  able  to  retrieve  the  errors  of  the  past  and  recover  no  small 
portion  of  her  former  prosperity.  Melbourne  is  now  paying  the 
penalty  for  indulging  in  a  season  of  insane  and  unbridled  dissipation 
on  her  own  account,  in  addition  to  sharing  the  general  load  of  mis- 
fortune that  has  been  brought  on  the  colony  at  large  by  years  of 
disastrous  legislation  and  ruinous  extravagance  on  the  part  of  suc- 
cessive Governments.  The  more  immediate  and  responsible  eauEe  of 
the  present  afflicted  condition  of  Melbourne  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
reckless  and  unprecedented  land-boom,  which  commenced  there  in 
1888,  and  led  to  a  saturnalia  of  wild  speculation  that  literally  demo- 
ralised the  whole  community,  and  brought  untold  evils  in  its  train. 
Suburban  lands  were  artfully  forced  up  by  interested  indfivltlnflla  to 
nominal   prices  that  were  a  hundred  and  even  a  thousand  times  in 
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excess  of  their  real  value  ;  syndicates  were  formed  in  all  directions 
for  the  acquisition,  the  sub-division  and  the  re-selling,  at  an  enormous 
profit,  of  desirable  estates ;  people  bought  lands  and  properties  in  the 
morning  and  sold  them  again  early  in  the  afternoon  at  an  advance  of 
thousands  of  pounds;  eligible  corner  blocks  were  secured  in  the 
business  quarter  of  the  city,  and  on  them  were  rapidly  erected  huge 
many-storied  edifices,  that  in  their  desolate  emptiness  stand  to-^ay  as 
ghastly  monuments  of  human  folly  and  short-sighted  credulity  ;  scores 
of  mushroom  banks  and  financial  corporations  were  swiftly  generated 
in  the  noisome  soil  of  universal  speculation  ;  a  number  of  new,  and 
now  mostly  unoccupied,  suburbs  of  vast  extent  sprang  into  being 
under  the  fostering  influence  and  patronage  of  rashly-adventurous 
building  societies,  determined  to  make  hay  while  the  land-boom  sun 
was  shining;  even  the  old-established,  conservative  banks,  after 
resisting  the  temptation  for  a  while,  found  the  intoxicating  atmosphere 
of  excitement  too  much  for  them,  and  plunged  headlong  into  the 
whirlpool ;  a  veritable  mania  took  possession  of  all  grades  and  classes 
in  the  community,  and  everybody  was  making  a  colossal  fortune — 
on  paper. 

Of  course,  there  could  be  but  one  inevitable  ending  to  all  this 
senseless,  clamorous,  and  well-nigh  universal  gambling  in  fictitious 
land-values.  Such  an  immense  superstructure  of  reckless  speculation, 
built  up  from  a  foundation  of  fraud,  deceit,  villainy,  sharp  practice, 
and  unscrupulous  devices  of  every  conceivable  description,  was  bound 
to  topple  over  sooner  or  later,  and  overwhelm  all  who  were  not  lucky 
or  far-seeing  enough  to  "  stand  from  under  "  in  time.  When  the 
gigantic  bubble  did  burst,  the  consequences  that  ensued  were  deplor- 
able in  the  extreme,  involving  the  degradation  and  ruin  of  public 
men  of  the  highest  standing,  who  were  amongst  the  most  active 
promoters  of  the  boom,  the  trial  and  conviction  of  an  array  of  bogus 
bankers,  the  revelation  of  an  appalling  crop  of  embezzlers  and 
criminal  speculators  with  their  employers'  money,  the  failure  of  a 
number  of  the  leading  building  societies,  in  which  the  accumulated 
savings  of  thousands  of  thrifty  workers  had  been  invested,  and — 
most  grievous  blow  of  all — the  collapse  of  nearly  all  the  long-estab- 
lished legitimate  banks,  by  which  business  was  practically  paralysed, 
the  cash  of  the  community  locked  up,  every  form  of  laudable  enter- 
prise brought  to  a  standstill,  and  an  era  of  panic-stricken  distrust 
and  general  loss  of  confidence  inaugurated.  Land  and  real  estate 
that  had  so  receiftly  been  run  up  to  fabulous  prices  now  became 
absolutely  unsaleable ;  an  exodus  of  the  working  population  com- 
menced in  consequence  of  the  lack  of  employment,  and  steadily 
drained  the  suburbs  of  their  vitality;  the  daily  lists  of  ''New 
Insolvents  "  assumed  proportions  far  beyond  all  local  precedent ;  un- 
fortunate shareholders  in  the  collapsed  banks  and  financial  corporations 
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were  in  many  instances  rednced  at  one  stroke  from  affluence  to  penury 
by  the  necessity  of  responding  to  relentless  calls ;  and,  in  short, 
the  dark  pall  of  deepest  depression  settled  over  the  '*  Marveliouii 
Melboarne  "  of  former  days,  and  has  not  yet  appreciably  lifted. 

On  the  top  of  tbe  local  misfortunes  that  have  just  been  enumerated, 
and  which  Melbourne  may  not  uncharitably  bo  said  to  have  largely 
brought  upon  her  own  head,  were  piled  the  additional  disastrous 
consequences  that  resulted  from  the  serious  condition  into  whicb  the 
general  finances  of  the  colony  had  been  allowed  to  drift.  Melbonrne, 
as  containing  within  its  limits  more  than  a  third  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Victoria,  would  necessarily  suffer  most  from  the  mistakes,  the 
deficiencies,  and  the  incompetent  management  of  the  central  Govern- 
ment. Excessive  borrowing  and  the  reckless  dissipation  of  the  capital 
thua  acquired  are  responsible  to  no  small  extent  for  the  serious 
financial  situation  in  which  Victoria  now  stands.  Million  after 
million  has  been  raised  in  London  until  the  public  indebtedness  of 
the  colony  has  reached  the  formidable  figure  of  fifty  millions,  the  peri- 
odical interest  on  which  represents  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  diminishiag 

eal  revenues^     If  this  immense  amount  of  borrowed  money  had  been 

irefnlly  and  reproductively  expended,  the  colony  might  have  had 
little  or  no  reason  to  regret  having  borrowed    to  so  large  and  injudi- 

douB  an  extent,  but  unfortunately  it  has  been  too  often  sunk  in  the 

[>n&trDction  of  erratic  and  unremunerative  railways  undertaken  for 
political    and    party  ends,    the    erection    of    numeron?,   ornate    and 

rholly  nnnecessary  public  buildingei  in  every  city  and  town,  also  to 
oblige  and  conciliate  the  local  member,  tbe  building  of  elaborato 
and  costly  defence  works  that  are  ludicrously  out  of  proportion  to  the 
people  and  property  they  are  supposed  to  protect,  and  the  multipli- 
cation of  Government  schools  all  over  the  colony  in  pursuance  of  the 
idiotic  craze  for  nltra-secnlar  teaching  that  has  so  disastrously 
iominated  the  State  system  of  primary  iustruction  in  Victoria  during 

ie  past  twenty  years.  3Iiliions  would  have  been  saved  and  one-half 
of  those  expensive   schools  would   never  have  been  required  if  the 

State,  instead  of  insistiog  so  arbitrarily  upon,  and  clinging  eo 
aociously  to,  the  policy  of  godless  education,  had  accepted  the  fair^ 
just  and  reasonable  compromise  of  recognising  the  voluntary  schools 
to  the  extent  of  paying  a  capitation  rate  for  the  secular  instruction 
imparted  in  them.  Many  of  the  State  schools  are  now  being  closed, 
or  amalgamated  with  others,  in  obedience  to  the  stem  decrees  of 
rd  times  and  enforced  economy,  but  that  so,  much  public  money 
iihoald  have  been  literally  thrown  away  on  a  vain  attempt  to  de- 
Christianifie  the  rising  generation,  is  perhaps  the  most  discreditable 

ad  reprehensible  feature  of  the  financial  difficulty  in  which  Victoria 

^w  finda  herself. 
The  enormous  extent  to  which  the  public  service  has  been  crowded 
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with  employees  by  successive  Ministries  constitutes  another  very  appre- 
ciable and  important  factor  of  the  situation.  A  careful  calculation 
shows  that,  on  the  average,  one  person  out  of  every  twenty  in  Victoria 
is  in  receipt  of  Government  money,  and  so  thoroughly  and  systema- 
tically organised  is  the  large  body  of  public  servants  that  they  are 
practically  the  masters  of  the  public  while  nominally  servants,  and 
undisguisedly  control  the  fate  of  Ministers  and  Ministries.  At  the 
last  general  election  the  Government  of  Sir  James  Patterson  was 
defeated  and  overthrown  avowedly  by  the  votes  and  political  influence 
of  the  public  servants,  because  Sir  James  had  made  stern  and 
rigorous  retrenchment  in  the  Civil  Service  a  cardinal  feature  of  his 
policy. 

Mr.  Turner,  who  succeeded  Sir  James  in  the  premiership,  naturally 
refrained  from  grasping  the  nettle  of  retrenchment  as  long  as  he 
possibly  could,  but  he  has  been  forced  by  the  desperate  condition  of 
-the  finances  into  taking  up  the  policy  of  his  predecessors  in  this  respect 
.and  striving  his  utmost  to  reduce  the  vast  and  extravagant  army  of 
Victorian  civil  servants  to  reasonable  and  economical  proportions. 
Whether  he  will  thus  succeed  in  lightening  the  decks  of  the 
Victorian  ship  of  State,  and  navigating  her  into  smooth  financial 
waters,  the  course  of  events  during  the  current  year  will  enable  us 
to  judge.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Turner  deliver  his  first 
financial  statement  in  the  Parliament  Houses  at  Melbourne,  an  elaborate 
architectural  pile  which  cost  a  million  of  money  in  construction,  and  is 
not  the  least  shocking  example  of  the  reckless,  unbridled  extravagance 
■that  has  so  largely  contributed  to  bringing  the  colony  into  its  present 
pecuniary  straits  and  embarrassments.  Mr.  Turner  is  an  amiable, 
<;ourteous,  fluent,  intelligent,  and  well-meaning  member  of  the  lower 
branch  of  the  legal  profession  ;  but  he  has  had  no  practical  experience 
•of  financial  administration,  and,  while  wishing  him  every  success  in 
the  Herculean  task  which  he  has  undertaken,  I  cannot  dispel  a  doubt 
that  he  is  hardly  strong  and  commanding  enough  to  cope  successfully 
4Uid  satisfactorily  with  the  very  diflicult  and  exacting  situation  that 
lias  arisen  in  Victoria.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the  colony  was  never 
«o  deficient  in  sound,  clear-sighted,  and  well-informed  statesmanship 
HA  at  present.  Previous  Victorian  Parliaments  possessed  men  of  the 
highest  capacity  and  qualifications :  Sir  William  Stawell,  Sir  John 
0*Shanassy,  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  Sir  George  Verdon,  Sir  James 
McOuUoch,  Sir  Archibald  Michie,  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  the  Hon. 
George  Higinbotham,  the  Hon.  Peter  Lalor,  and  their  contemporaries, 
but  they  are  now  either  dead  or  retired  from  public  life,  and  the  new 
generation  of  Parliamentarians,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have  so 
far  not  evinced  the  possession  of  the  statesmanlike  character,  insight, 
and  ability  that  distinguished  their  predecessors.  A  strong,  capable, 
and  practical  financier  is  the  crying  need  of  the  hour  in  Victoria,  and 
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in  view  of  the  dangerous  delay  in  developing  one  on  the  spot,  the 
colony  is  to  be  sincerely  congratulated  on  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Brassey  as  its  new  Governor.  True»  the  Governor  of  an  autonomous 
colony  is  debarred  from  ofiicial  interference  in  its  party  politics  or 
its  financial  concerngi,  but  under  the  very  exceptional  circumstances 
of  the  case,  the  advice  and  suggestions  of  such  a  shrewd,  sensible, 
level-headed,  experienced,  and  successful  man  of  business  as  Lord 
Brassey,  will  assuredly  be  of  the  utmost  value  and  assistance  to 
Ministers  in  rescuing  the  colony  from  a  humiliating  and  perilous 
position.  Once  the  present  unpleasant  situation  is  successfully  sur- 
mount'ed,  the  finances  placed  on  a  solid  and  business-like  basiSf 
expenditure  brought  well  within  the  limits  of  income,  and  the  bloated 
civil  service  compressed  to  its  proper  and  natural  bulk,  there  is  no 
reason  why,  under  careful  guidance  and  the  rigorous  avoidance  of 
the  errors  of  the  past,  Victoria  should  not  enter  on  a  revivified  career 
of  steady  progress  and  well-ordered  prosperity. 

At  a  time  when  the  rival  merits  and  the  respective   demerits  of 
Local  Option  and  the  Gothenburg  system  of  the  municipal  manage- 
ment of  public-houses  are  being  eagerly  and  energetically  canvassed 
'in  England,  the  experience  of  the  colony  of  Victoria  in  the  matter 
of  temperance    reform    is    both  interesting   and    instructive.      The 
Ltemperance   party  in  Victoria,  npmerons,  active   and   well  organised, 
fmioceeded  in  carrying   a  Local  Option  law  through  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  but  they  are  now  bitterly  disappointed  with  its  practical 
working  and  the  smallness  of  its  results^  and  the  Act  to  all  intents 
(mnd  purposes  has  become  a  dead  letter.     It  was  put  into  operation  in 
[eome  half-dosien  centres  of  population  ;  the  ratepayers  voted  for  tlie 
[redaction  of  the  public-houses  in  their  respective  districts  to  a  certain 
'figure;  efiect  was  given  to  this  popular  vote  by  the  police  authorities, 
who  selected  the  houses  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  was  most  desirable 
tto  close  ;   and  then  a  judicial  tribunal  heard  all  the  parties  concerned 
rftnd  determined   the   amount  of  compensation  to  be  awarded  to  the 
owner  and  the  licensee  of  each  of  the  abolished  hotels.     It  was  on 
this  ugly  rock  of  compensation  that  the  Victorian  Local  Option  law 
flias  been  wrecked.     Even  the   most   flourishing  of  Treasuries — and, 
noedless  to   add,   the   Victorian   Treasury   has  been  the   reverse   of 
iflonriahiug  during  recent  years — could  not  long  stand  the  strain  of  a 
Local  Option   law  plus   State  compensation  to  expropriated   owners 
and  licensees.     In    Victoria   it  was  not  only  a  case  of  purchasing 
temperance  reform  too  dearly,  but  also  of  getting  little  or  no  return 
for  the  money.     I  particularly  studied  the  operation  of  the  Victorian 
Local  Option  law  in  Geelong,  a  maritime  town  about  forty  miles 
[from  Melbourne,  which  has  always  been  a  stronghold  of  the  temperance 
rparty,  aod   which  returned  the  leader  of  the  Local  Optionists.  the 
Hon.  James  Munro,  to  Parliament.     In  this  town,  one  of  the  oldest 
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eettlements  in  the  colony,  a  score  of  hotels  were  summarily  closed  by 
the  vote  of  the  ratepayers,  compensation  being  awarded  to  owners- 
and  licensees  to  the  aggregate  extent  of  £20,000,  bnt  I  was  assured 
by  a  consensus  of  authoritative  information  that  there  was  no* 
appreciable  diminution  of  drinking  and  drunkenness  inconsequence^ 
The  custom  was  either  transferred  to  the  nearest  hotels  that  con- 
tinued open,  or  else  the  legally- closed  houses  were  smartly  and 
quietly  converted  into  "  clabs,"  under  which  convenient  designation 
they  were  strongly  suspected  of  surreptitiously  carrying  on  the  old 
trade  with  the  same  old  patrons,  although  it  was  exceedingly  difficult 
to  prove  the  fact  and  secure  a  conviction.  I  ^  a  total  abstainer 
myself  and  a  thorough  believer  in  temperance  reform,  but  I  am- 
bound  to  say  that  my  observation  of  the  working  of  Local  Option  in- 
the  colonies  does  not  inspire  me  with  increased  enthusiasm  for  that 
mode  of  treating  the  greatest,  the  most  lamentable  and  far-reaching^ 
of  social  ills.  Local  Option  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting  in 
Greater  Britain ;  why  not  give  the  Gothenburg  system  of  the 
municipal  management  of  the  liquor  traffic  a  fair  trial  within  ar 
limited  area,  and  thus  practically  test  its  adaptability  to  British 
tastes,  habits,  and  conditions  of  life  ? 

I  paid  two  visits  to  Fiji,  now  the  only  Crown  colony  in  the 
Australasian  group,  and  as  is  usually  the  case  with  young  colonies 
still  tied  to  the  apron-strings  of  Mrs.  Downing  Street,  I  found  much 
discontent  and  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  enterprising  white  men 
who  have  settled  in  that  tropical  group.  They  are  not  yet  sufficiently- 
numerous  to  be  entitled  to  the  full  measure  of  self-government  that 
obtains  in  the  neighbouring  colonies,  but  they  are  numerous,  impor- 
tant, and  influential  enough  to  claim  some  mitigation  of  the  present 
severe  type  of  autocratic  rule,  and  to  demand  the  introduction  of  the 
representative  element  into  the  Governor's  Council.  This  body  is  now 
composed  of  five  of  the  chief  Government  officials,  and  an  equal 
number  of  unofficial  members  nominated  by  the  Governor,  wha 
presides  over  the  deliberations.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why 
the  unofficial  members  should  not  be  freely  chosen  by  the  colonists  of 
the  group,  who  are  as  honourable,  enlightened  and  intelligent  a  class- 
of  men  as  their  brethren  on  the  contiguous  Australian  continent, 
from  which,  indeed,  most  of  them,  in  the  spirit  of  adventurous- 
enterprise,  have  emigrated.  Although  the  natives  constitute  the 
great  majority  of  the  population,  no  injustice  would  be  done  to  them: 
by  the  granting  of  this  first  rudimentary  concession  in  self-govern- 
ment to  the  white  settlors.  On  the  contrary,  their  rights  and  in- 
terests would  then  be  far  better  conserved  and  protected  than  they 
are  under  the  present  dictatorial  regime.  During  my  stay  in  Fiji  I 
made  careful  inquiries  into  the  working  of  the  system  of  native  taxa- 
tion invented  by  the  present  Governor,  Sir  John   Bates  ThurstODb. 
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This  system,  under  whicli  the  natives  are  prohibited  from  paying 
their  taxes  in  money,  and  are  compelled  to  raise  a  stipulated  qnantity 
of  vegetable  produce  for  the  Government  every  year,  was  the  subject 
of  discussion  both  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  the  London  Press 
last  year.  I  raised  the  qaestion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  froai 
trustworthy  information  placed  at  my  command,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  this  peculiar  scheme  of  taxation  was  practically  slavery 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag.  Mr,  Sydney  Buxton,  the 
Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  said  in  reply  that  the  information 
in  the  possession  of  the  Colonial  Office  did  not  corroborate  such  a 
'description,  and  that  the  system  was  understood  to  be  working  on 
the  whole  fairly  welL  Bat  not  one  of  the  leading  unofficial  white 
settlers  with  whom  I  conversed  had  a  good  word  to  say  for  the 
system ;  on  the  contrary,  they  assured  me  that  the  terms  in  which  I 
had  characterised  it  from  my  place  in  the  House  were  in  no  way  ex- 
aggerated, that  the  system  in  its  actual  working  was  productive  of  a 
number  of  evils  and  abuses,  that  it  not  infrequently  happened  that  th& 
produce  raised  by  the  natives  in  compliance  with  the  demands  of  a  des* 
potic  Government  was  not  collected  in  proper  time^  that  in  consequence 
of  this  culpable  delay  it  became  useless  and  unsaleable,  and  that  the 
nnfortunate  natives  were  thereupon  compelled  to  raise  a  fresh  supply 
of  the  like  quantity — ^a  flagrant  injustice,  by  which  they  were  kept 
working  for  the  Ciovernment  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and 
left  little  or  no  time  for  providing  for  their  own  necessitiea.  But  the 
most  conclusive  and  damning  evidence  in  this  connection  is  supplied 
by  the  official  who,  by  virtue  of  his  peculiar  position  and  his  spe- 
cialised knowledge,  is  the  best  qualified  to  pronounce  an  anthoritative 
and  decisive  opinion  on  the  point  at  issue.  Recently  the  Governor 
addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  leading  officials  and  the  most  expe- 
rienced white  settlers  of  the  Fijian  group,  inviting  their  opinions  as 
to  the  reasons  why  the  native  population  was  so  seriously  diminishing 
in  numbers.  Many  interesting  and  informing  replies  were  elicited^ 
and  they  have  been  collected  into  a  voluminous  bat  valuable  Blue- 
book,  which  has  been  locally  printed^  but  has  not  yet  been  formally 
published,  pending  the  requisite  official  permission  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies.  I,  however,  was  privileged  to  peruse  a  copy 
in  the  possession  of  a  prominent  citizen  of  Suva,  the  Fijian  metropolis. 
Amongst  the  officials  who  responded  to  the  circular  was  Mr,  G.  A. 
Beaaclerc,  the  clerk  of  native  taxes  and  native  accounts,  and  that 
gentleman  lends  the  weight  of  his  position  and  authority  to  these 
very  striking,  suggestive,  and  significant  observations : 

'  Owing  to  the  continual  exactions  of  the  chiefs  for  their  own  persojitit 
Emdisement,  addal  to  the  preparation  of  (a.x  prodvte,  the  men  are  kept  in 
I  contintimu  aervitude  that  they  have  not  time  to  pro\ide  sufficient  food 
supplies  for  their  families,  or  proper  dwellings.     The  women  also  have  to 
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render  service,  not  only  when  tbey  are  free  from  other  cares,  but  when  they 
are  child-bearing  and  afterwards,  when  the  nurture  and  care  of  their 
infants  demand,  but  cannot  obtain,  their  full  attention.  The  result  of  this 
is  that  not  only  are  children  bom  debilitated  and  eventually  die  young,  but 
others  who  are  born  healthy  become,  through  after-neglect,  weak  and 
die  off." 

At  a  later  stage,  Mr.  Beauclerc  further  illuminates  this  dark  and 
discreditable  situation  by  the  noteworthy  remark  that  ''  the  native 
taxation  scheme  is  used  by  the  chiefs  as  a  lever  to  help  them  in  other 
levies." 

Thns,  on  the  evidence  of  the  official  who  is  most  directly  and 
immediately  concerned  with  the  practical  working  of  the  system,  it  is 
impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  representative  of  her 
Majesty  in  Fiji  is  openly  and  unblushingly  allied  with  the  pre- 
dominant chiefs  in  keeping  the  natives  in  what  is  little,  if  at  all,  dis- 
tinguishable from  a  state  of  absolute  slavery,  or  "continuous  servitude," 
to  borrow  the  apologetic  euphemism  of  Mr.  Beauclerc.  It  is  a  curious 
characteristic  of  the  average  Englishman,  and  one  that  not  unjustly 
exposes  the  people  of  Great  Britain  at  times  to  the  charges  of  cant 
and  hypocrisy  from  candid  Continental  critics^  that  so  long  as  the 
name  of  an  ugly  and  abhorrent  thing  is  not  mentioned  amongst  them, 
its  non-existence  is  complacently  assumed,  although  the  facts  to  the 
contrary  are  crying  trumpet-tongued  in  their  ears.  Ask  the  ordinary 
Briton,  Does  slavery  still  exist  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
flag  ?  and  he  will  indignantly  reply  in  the  negative.  Nevertheless, 
slavery  of  a  far  worse  and  more  reprehensible  type  than  that  which 
formerly  prevailed  in  the  Southern  States  of  America  is  at  this 
moment  in  full  blast  in  at  least  two  British  colonies.  But  the 
national  conscience  is  soothed  and  lulled  by  the  comfortable  reflection 
that  the  word  slavery  has  dropped  out  of  our  colloquial  vocabularies 
in  relation  to  Imperial  affairs.  But  the  hateful  thing  itself  is  to  be 
found  within  the  limits  of  the  British  Empire  all  the  while.  It  has 
merely  changed  its  cloak  or  verbal  designation.  In  Queensland  it  is 
easily  recognisable  under  the  style  and  title  of  "recruiting  Kanakas 
for  the  sugar  plantations";  in  Fiji  it  displays  its  forbidding  and 
degrading  lineaments  under  the  transparent  guise  of  a  "  native  taxa- 
tion scheme,^^  by  which  natives  are  not  allowed  to  pay  their  taxes  in 
money  or  coin,  but  are  compelled  to  raise  produce  from  their  lands 
for  an  indefinite  period,  and  must  fill  the  capacious  maw  of  a  Govern- 
ment Treasury  before  they  are  at  liberty  to  provide  for  the  necessities 
of  themselves  and  their  families. 

The  intelligent  white  settlers  of  Fiji  are  looking  forward  to  the 
federation  of  the  Australian  colonies  to  free  them  from  the  autocratic 
and  objectionable  system  under  which  they  are  at  present  governed. 
They  have  been  represented  by  delegates  at  the  preliminary  con- 
ferences, and,  as  they  cannot  very  well  be  admitted  to  federal  union 
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until  their  political  constitution  approximates  more  closely  to 
that  of  their  self-governing  neighbours,  they  have  every  reason  to 
hope  and  expect  a  change  for  the  better  in  their  condition,  with  the 
dawning  of  the  Australian  Dominion.  I  was  greatly  gratified  to  observe 
many  signs  and  indications  that  federation  was  rapidly  becoming  a 
live  question  in  Australia.  Popular  apathy,  hitherto  the  most  for- 
midable obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  movement,  seemed  to  me  to 
have  been  appreciably  dispelled.  I  addressed  several  large  and 
•enthusiastic  meetings  in  Victoria  in  support  of  federation,  and 
■everywhere  I  found  evidences  of  a  more  healthy  and  robust  public 
opinion  ou  the  question.  Leaders  of  the  movement  have  been 
encouraged  to  renewed  exertions  in  all  the  colonies,  and  there  are 
excellent  prospects  of  practical  results  in  the  early  future.  The 
intimate  and  regular  commercial  relations  that  the  Australians  have 
recently  established  with  their  Canadian  brethren,  and  the  consequent 
better  opportunities  of  studying  the  practical  working  of  federation 
in  British  America,  have  contributed  largely  to  the  improved  prospects 
of  federal  union  at  the  Antipodes.  Australians  now  realise  more 
olearly  and  more  generally  that  federation  means  economic  and 
•efficient  administration,  a  powerful  infusion  of  mutual  strength,  a 
solidifying  cohesion  and  compactness,  a  more  thorough  and  systematic 
development^  and  a  vastly  increased  influence  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world.  Thus  there  are  happily  good  and  solid  grounds  for  the 
prediction  that  the  century  will  not  close  without  seeing  two  Sister 
Dominions  on  opposite  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

J.   F.   HOQAN. 


SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE. 


NO  member  of  that  brilliant  constellation  which  made  England 
illustrions  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  more 
worthy  of  contemplation  than  Coleridge.  The  names  of  Scott,  Byron^ 
and  Shelley  call  up  a  more  romantic  and  attractive  background,  while 
that  of  Wordsworth  marks  a  more  dignified  and  continuous  career. 
The  biography  of  Coleridge  could  not  become  a  classic  like  that  of 
the  first  named  of  these  poets,  it  could  not  even  take,  in  popular  and 
literary  interest,  the  much  lower  place  we  must  accord  to  that  of  the 
second,  and  his  fame  could  no  more  form  the  foundation  of  such  a 
cult  as  that  which  attaches  to  the  third,  than  it  could  court  the  rigid 
scrutiny  which  brings  out  the  spotlessness  of  the  last.  Nevertheless, 
looking  back  on  the  group  as  a  whole,  we  see  him,  in  some  respects, 
the  most  remarkable  of  any.  Indeed  some  of  that  brilliancy  in 
which  they  excel  him  is  indirectly  due  to  his  rays.  We  cannot  read 
certain  passages  in  the  **  Excursion  "  without  catching  echoes  of  Kant,, 
and  Wordsworth  must  have  received  these  through  Coleridge;  we 
cannot  read  the  *'  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel "  without  thinking  of 
•'  Christabel,"  and  **  Christabel "  was  written  and  seen  by  Scott 
before  the  "  Lay  "was  published.  These  are  striking  instances  of  a 
stimulating  influence  unquestionably  exercised  by  Coleridge  on  hi» 
contemporaries  independently  of  his  literary  bequest  to  posterity. 
He  was  a  poet,  and  he  was  also  a  thinker.  We  need  look  no  further 
than  to  a  group  including  Keats  and  Scott  to  see  that  a  poet  is  not 
necessarily  a  thinker.  As  we  have  from  them  immortal  verse  in 
which  the  poetic  rays  transcend  the  thought-rays,  so  in  Coleridge  we 
reach  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  ;  the  thought  element  transcends 
the  poetic  expression,  and  claims  independent  attention.  If  he  had 
never  written  a  line  of  i>oetry,  his  prose,  and  even  more  the  record 
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"of  his  influence  in  all  important  memoira  of  his  time,  would  estab- 
lish  hia  claim  to  a  high  poaition  among  those  whose  thoughts  ha^e 
passed  into  the  sap  which  circulates  in  a  national  life,  There  are 
not  many  men  in  the  whole  history  of  literature  of  whom  we  can  say 
ss  much. 

We  may  hope  shortly  for  aid  from  fresh  material  in  our  appre- 
hension of  a  mind  so  worthy  of  study.  But,  as  Mr.  Morley  re- 
marked on  the  eve  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan  s  biography  of  Macau lay» 
the  period  just  preceding  any  biography  which  strongly  stimulates 
public  interest  is  one  specially  fitted  for  taking  stock  of  our  previous 
knowledge  of  its  subject.  Before  we  add  new  data  to  our  impressions 
of  a  great  man  it  is  well  to  gather  up  all  which  are  already  familiar. 
We  invite  onr  readers,  therefore,  to  prepare  for  a  perusal  of  the 
eagerly  expected  edition  of  '*  Coleridge's  Letters  "  from  the  hand  of 
hia  grandson  by  a  review  of  the  wealth  already  at  their  disposal.  It 
would  be  impossible,  we  believe,  to  collect  a  larger  amount  of  opinion 
and  reminiscence  bearing  on  almost  auy  life,  than  that  which  lies 
ready  to  hand  for  this  purpose,*  and  what  is  new  will  be  studied  with 
more  profit  and  more  interest  if  we  prepare  its  background  by  a 
backward  glance  on  what  is  old.  Our  special  object  now  is  to  bring 
his  literary  achievement  into  connection  with  his  personal  history  and 
character,  and  to  gather  up  the  teaching  involved  both  in  what  he  did 
and  what  he  failed  to  do.  In  the  life  of  genius  we  may  read,  writ 
large,  many  of  the  lessons  that  lie  hidden  in  other  lives.  To  detach 
this  element  from  the  biography  and  the  work  of  Coleridge  is  the  aim 
of  the  following  essay. 

He  lived  a  little  more  than  sixty  years,  and  we  may,  on  a  broad 
view,  divide  that  period  between  the  two  divisions  of  his  literary 
activity.  He  edited  the  iratchman  and  wrote  some  newspaper 
articles  sufficiently  important,  it  is  said,  to  rouse  the  hostiUty  of 
Napoleon,  before  his  thirtieth  year ;  while  a  few  beautiful  lines 
date  later.  But  on  the  whole  his  poetry  belongs  to  his  youth,  and 
hia  prose,  as  those  readers  of  to-day  know  it  who  know  it  at  all, 
to  what  we  must  call  his  old  age.  This  correspondence  between 
the  character  and  the  date  of  his  productions  seems  more  natural  at 
first  than  at  last*  His  prose  writings  are  all  introdoctions  to  some 
fuller  exposition  of  his  philosophy  ;  and  while  (Jui/  look  to  the  future, 
most  of  hia  finest  verse  owes  its  peculiar  beauty,  in  our  opinion,  to  the 
pathos  of  a  half-suggested  past.  The  poetry  which  would  have  en- 
titled  him,  had  he  died  at  the  age  of  Keats,  to  Wordsworth's  description 


*  It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  references,  bat  I  may  mention  that  by  far  the 
moat  interesting  Life  of  Coleridge  known  to  me — that  by  Professor  Brandl  of  Straa- 
bojg — ^oan  unfortunately  not  be  judged  by  its  English  translation.  It  is  written  in 
Oermiia,  which  again  and  again  leads  the  reader  to  fancy  himself  reading  French,  and 
Ahonld  be  studied  by  every  EngUBhman  who  cares  for  the  history  of  bis  country  and 
ceolury  and  is  not  confined  to  his  own  lani^aage. 
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of  Chatterton,  "  the  marvellous  boy  " — a  description,  it  has  been  truly 
said,  far  more  applicable  to  Keats — has  always  something  aatnmna) 
in  its  tone.  Hardly  any  other  poet,  equally  well  known,  ever  made 
so  little  use  of  his  genius.  We  can  recall  only  the  fame  of  Gray  as 
one  equally  secure  above  the  rising  waters  of  oblivion  and  yet  attach- 
ing to  as  minute  a  production.  Two  tiny  octavos  would  contain  all 
that  is  in  the  full  sense  original  to  him,  and  that  posterity  will  care  to 
remember ;  and  the  verse  which  makes  up  this  minute  legacy  is  not 
only  scanty,  its  several  parts  are  also  incomplete.  The  ''  Ancient 
Mariner  "  is  the  only  important  poem  by  him  which  is  neither  a  mere 
self-utterance,  nor  a  fragment.  It  may  seem  a  poor  thing  to  esti- 
mate the  production  of  a  poet  by  mere  bulk,  as  if  we  were  dealing  with 
bales  of  cotton,  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  exquisite  poetry  of  which 
there  is  hardly  enoagh  to  entitle  the  writer  to  the  name  of  poet.  We 
should  scarcely  apply  the  word  to  the  author  either  of  the  most  per- 
fect elegy  in  the  language — the  '*  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  ";  or  of  one 
of  its  most  perfect  sonnets — that  of  Blanco  White's  on  "  Night  and 
Death."  To  have  expressed  noble  thought  in  poetic  form  does  not 
make  a  poet,  unless  there  be  enough  of  the  production  to  show,  as  it 
were,  that  the  power  lay  within  the  man  and  not  without,  that  it  was 
not  the  result  of  some  tragic  situation  throwing  its  shadow  on  a 
mind  specially  prepared  for  Sympathy  with  all  that  it  involves,  or  of 
some  profound  thought  winning  a  sadden  splendour  from  its  sacra- 
mental reflection  on  the  world  of  Nature,  but  a  real  creation,  a 
summons  from  the  world  of  the  unseen  by  that  magic,  of  which,  we 
cannot  but  think  Shakespeare  intended  Prosperous  wand  to  symbolise 
his  own  mastery.  A  certain  variety  of  form  is  needed  to  establish 
this,  and  as  no  one  short  poem  can  prove  its  author  to  be  a  poet,  so 
the  scant  proportion  of  Coleridge's  contribution  to  the  poetic  wealth 
of  the  world  must  tell  in  our  estimate  of  his  poetic  rank.  But  his 
place  is  with  the  immortals,  and  his  eminence  is  in  some  respects  the 
more  remarkable  from  the  very  causes  which  shroud  it,  as  a  peak 
looks  higher  among  clouds.  The  mystic  twilight  of "  Christabel '' 
might  have  lost  its  charm  in  a  conclusion.  On  the  whole,  of  course, 
his  poetry  would  have  gained  much  if  less  fragmentary,  but  there  is 
something  which  it  would  thus  have  lost. 

We  would  compare  his  verse  to  one  of  those  gleamy,  picturesque 
days  in  late  autumn,  when  the  brief  interval  between  morning  and 
sunset  seems  touched  by  reminiscence  or  anticipation  of  the  twilight. 
The  light  is  never  brilliant,  and  never  steady ;  it  is  always  a  ''  gleam 
upon  gloom,"  but  from  this  very  reason  it  has  a  peculiar,  soft, 
delicate,  misty  radiance  under  which  the  commonest  objects  take  a 
new  charm.  At  its  noontide  it  has  something  of  an  evening  beauty, 
and  the  evening  is  upon  us  before  we  realise  that  the  afternoon 
has  begun.     His  last  important  poem  was  finished  while  he  had 
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still  the  lifetime  of  a  generation  to  pass  in  this  world  ;  and  even 
the  outward  imagery  of  this  dirge  on  his  **  shaping  spirit  of 
imagination "  harmonises  with  the  spirit  of  an  approaching  twi- 
light of  the  soul.  It  is  with  the  fulness  of  poetic  utterance  that 
he  takes  his  farewell  of  poetry.  We  see  in  that  farewell,  in 
all  its  perfection,  his  delicate  observation  of  Nature,  especially  of 
those  more  ethereal  aspects  of  Nature  which  belong  to  atmospheric 
influences :  the  green  evening  sky  at  which  his  unintelligent 
critics  sneered,  the  thin  evanescent  clouds  that  **  give  away  their 
motion  to  the  stars/'  such  faint,  pure,  transient  shades  and  tints 
as  Turner,  who  may  be  considered  his  pictorial  brother,  was  just 
•  then  preparing  to  reveal  in  a  world  previously  contemplated  under 
the  influence  of  vague  conventional  description,  and  needing  a  poet's 
tonoh  to  be  truly  seen.  It  is  not  only  in  objects  belonging  to  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  Nature,  in  the  conventional  sens© 
of  the  word,  that  we  may  follow  this  revealing,  sympathetic  gaze. 
Coleridge  enlarges  that  meaning,  he  shows  iis  new  beauties  not  only 
in  the  heavens  but  in  regions  where  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
look  for  nothing  poetic.  The  lines  entitled  (not  very  happily,  we 
think)  "  Frost  at  Midnight,"  bring  this  attentiveness  to  all  subdaed, 
evanescent  forms  of  light  to  bear  on  an  object  as  prosaic  as  his  bed- 
room fire.     li\Tien  he  t^lls  us  that 

'*  the  thin  blue  (tamo 
Lies  on  roy  low  burnt  fire,  aad  quirers  not,*' 

how  expressively,  as  it  were  with  a  Zoroastrian  touch,  he  associates 

[  tho  life  in  the  flame  with  his  own  sense  of  repose,  and  the  soft 
breathings  of  his  sleeping  babe.     Shut  into  his  own  chamber  with  the 

'  curtains  drawn,  his  imagination  still  finds  appropriate  material ;  her© 
also  we  trace  his  vivid,  dreamy  sympathy  with  whatever  is  shadowy, 
whatever  leaves  the  imagination  space  and  scope,  and  is  most  suited 

'as  a  symbolism  of  sad  memory.  The  stillness  of  midnight  is 
painted  with  a  peculiar  force  in  the  following  lines,  fixing  attention 
on  a  trivial  object  of  which  the  faint  movement  could  only  in  that 
absolute  quiet  be  admitted  to  a  fantastic  impersonation,  natural  in 
eerie  solitude  of  that  hour : 


"  Only  tlvat  film  which  Mattered  on  the  grate 
"-    "  '■         r^  thero,  the  $oIq  unquiet  thing", 
118  motion  io  the  bush  of  Nature 
< .       -  ..  am  sympathies  with  me  who  live, 
M  ikin^  it  a  companionable  form, 
^Vtiosc  puny  llaps  and  freaks  the  idling. «?pint 
By  it«  own  moods  intcrprets^everjwhere 
Echo  or  mirror -seeking  of  itself,'* 


Perhaps  we  must  set  him  beside  Wordsworth  before  we  can  folly 
appreciate  his  legacy,  just  as  the  faint  flush  of  a  rose-petal  may  need 
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association  with  its  neighbours  to  make  its  delicate  colour  tell.  His 
poetry  is  full  of  what  we  may  call  Wordsworthian  touches ;  indeed 
his  name  might  just  as  well  have  afforded  an  epithet  for  the  poetic 
and  accurate  delineation  of  natural  objects  in  verse,  if  only  he  had 
written  more :  it  was  his  office  as  much  as  Wordsworth's  to  impress 
on  us  all  that  is  hidden  in  the  every-day  scenes  around  us.  It  is  as 
when,  in  the  dawn  of  the  Newtonian  astronomy,  a  writer  published 
a  work  entitled  **  A  Discourse  concerning  a  New  Planet " — the 
earth,  to  wit.  It  was  a  new  planet  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word  ; 
it  took  its  place  among  the  stars,  but  did  not  cease  to  remain  our 
familiar  home.  In  this  sense  it  may  be  said  that  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  combined  in  the  discovery  of  a  new  planet — they  gave  this 
every-day  world  the  glory  of  a  star.  If  common  things  may  be  looked 
into^  and  not  merely  looked  at^  it  is  mainly  to  these  two  poets  we  owe 
this  priceless  gift.  But  the  difference  of  the  '^  great  twin  brethren  " 
is  as  instructive  as  their  resemblance.  Coleridge  is  always  intimate 
with  his  reader.  We  might  almost  say  that  Wordsworth  is  never 
intimate  with  his  reader.  He  teaches,  informs,  narrates,  but  does  not 
confide.  The  single  exception  which  occurs  to  us — the  verses  entitled 
^'A  Complaint " — if,  as  it  is  said,  they  were  inspired  by  Coleridge,  may 
be  said  to  prove  the  rule.  The  tone  of  pathetic  appeal — of  unreproachful 
love  sensible  of  chill — is  certainly  much  more  like  Coleridge  than  the 
writer,  and  if  indeed  he  was  the  friend^  there  immortalised,  we  may 
trace  the  close  spiritual  kindred  of  the  two  poets  in  a  sort  of  mesmeric 
influence  potent  even  in  absence  and  estrangement.  Wordsworth  speaks 
of  himself  continually,  his  poetic  legacy  contains  his  autobiography,  and 
his  verse  is  occasionally  egotistic  ;  but  the  lines  to  which  we  have 
referred  are  the  only  instance  we  can  recall  in  which  we  should 
describe  it  as  confidential  Coleridge  is  in  this  respect  more  allied  to 
Byron ;  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  of  the  '*  pageant "  in  his 
^'  bleeding  heart,"  makes  it  seem  unnatural  to  compare  them  ;  but 
we  feel  equally  with  both  that  the  interest  lies  in  the  unveiling  of  an 
individuality.  Except  in  the  "  Ancient  Mariner  " — a  notable  excep- 
tiqn,  no  doubt,  but  one  which  in  many  respects  stands  apart  from  the 
rest  of  his  poetry — all  the  finer  interests  of  Coleridge's  verse  lies 
in  the  revelation  of  himself.  The  ode  which  we  have  noticed  as 
glowing  with  the  sunset  of  his  muse  bears  in  its  very  form  the 
impress  of  an  intimate  confidence.  It  is  addressed  to  no  vague 
public,  but  (as  at  first  written)  to  an  '*  Edmund,"  whose  ideal  per- 
sonality formed  a  transparent  veil  for  that  of  Wordsworth.  The 
change  of  that  pseudonym  for  the  anonymous  '*  Lady  "  (whom  we  are 
taught  to  identify  with  Wordsworth's  sister-in-law)  is  on  several 
accounts  to  be  regretted ;  it  introduces  a  slight  touch  of  sentimentality 
which,  just  because  it  is  not  altogether  out  of  harmony  with  the  self- 
revelation  of  a  morbid  nature,  should  have  been  resolutely  held  at 
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t)»y ;  and  it  commemorates  a  bitter  reconection  of  the  saddest 
estrangement  of  Coleridge's  sad  life*  Let  the  reader  always  substi- 
tute, not  the  original  Edmundy  but  the  real  Wordsworth  for  the 
nameless  **  Lady  "  (and  the  unknown  Otwaj),  and  let  ns  especially 
recall  the  conclusion,  as  pecnliarly  expressive^  in  one  way  or  another, 
of  both  poets  and  of  their  friendship.  We  give  the  lines  as  they  at 
first  appeared  in  the  Moming  Post,  with  this  single  and  desirable 
alteration.  The  subject  is  the  sound  of  the  wind  in  the  ^Eolian 
harp: 

**lt  tells  another  tale,  with  sounds  less  deep  and  load^ 

As  WonUwortht  self  had  framed  the  tender  laj. 
'Tis  of  a  little  child 

Upon  a  looeaomc  wild 

Not  far  from  home,  but  she  hath  lost  her  way, 

And  now  moaos  low  in  utter  ^\el  und  fear, 

And  now  £creains  loud,  and  hopes  to  make  her  mother  hear. 

'Tis  midnight ;  and  small  thoughts  have  I  of  uleepi 
Full  seldom  may  my  friend  such  vigils  keep  I 
Visit  him,  g^cntlc  Sleep,  with  wioga  of  healing, 
And  may  this  storm  be  but  a  mountain  birth. 
May  all  the  stars  hacg  bright  above  his  dwelling, 
Silent  aK  though  thoy  watched  the  silent  earth. 
With  light  heart  may  he  rise, 
Gay  fancy,  cheerful  eye«, 

And  sing  his  lofty  song,  and  teach  me  to  rejoice  ! 
Oh,  H  tyriiimorih  !  friend  of  my  devontest  choice, 
Oh,  raised  from  anxious  dread  and  busy  care 
By  the  immensenegs  of  the  good  and  fair 
Which  thou  seest  everywhere — 
Joy  lifts  thy  spirit,  joy  attunes  thy  voice  ; — 
To  thee  do  all  things  live  from  pole  to  pole, 
Their  life  the  eddying  of  thy  living  soul. 
O  simple  spirit,  guided  from  above  I 
O  lofty  poet,  full  of  life  and  love  I 
Brother  and  friend  of  my  devoutest  choice. 
Thus  mayest  thou  ever,  evermore  rejoice  I  *' 


The  reader  who  studies  that  address  from  Coleridge  to  Wordsworth, 
and  remembers  that  it  is  the  last  verse  in  his  last  poem,  and  that  he 
Kved  thirty- two  years  after  writing  it,  holds  a  clue  to  all  that  is 
most  vital  in  the  life  of  both  poets,  and  the  literary  movement  that 
centres  in  them,  That  in  its  present  form  It  commemorates  estrange- 
ment rather  than  union  does  bat  enhance  its  significance  as  a  revela- 
tion of  the  life  of  Coleridge, 

If  he  had  died  in  the  year  in  which  he  wrote  these  lines  we 
shonld  have  almost  the  same  little  collection  of  fragmentary  remains 
tliat  we  possess  now,  and  they  woald  be  surrounded  by  that  peculiar 
halo  which  belongs  to  brilliant  promise  cut  off  by  the  inexorable* 
Why  should  an  early  blight  raise  nothing  of  the  emotion  with  which 
w©  contemplate  an  early  death  ?  No  tragedy  quite  equals  in  intensity 
that  loss  of  power  which  leaves  half  life's  day  in  twilight ;  its  exhibition 
in  the  fate  of  one  whose  utterances  were  all  musical  and  all  personal  may 
teach  us  sympathy  with  the  sorrows  of  many  a  dumb  nameless  life, 
than  which  genics  can  teach  no  higher  lesson. 
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It  is  not  an  unmixed  advantage  in  this  short  life  to  have  under- 
taken more  than  one  kind  of  intellectual  endeavour,  even  if  the 
endeavour  be  successful.  An  extended  frontier  is  an  increased  vulner- 
able surface,  and  the  very  wealth  of  natures  like  Coleridge's  is  a 
source  of  their  danger.  He  was  almost  as  much  a  politician  as  a  poet, 
and  the  world  of  politics  was  encumbered  throughout  his  lifetime  with 
the  wreck  of  a  great  hope.  His  youth  opened  under  the  glow  of  such 
anticipations  for  mankind  as  we  cannot  recall  at  any  other  period  of  the 
world's  history  since  the  dawn  of  Christianity.  ^'  Bliss  was  it  in  that 
day  to  be  alive.  But  to  be  young  was  very  Heaven."  How  soon  was 
that  gleam  swallowed  up  in  storm !  Then  as  always  there  were  natures 
to  which  the  storm  was  more  full  of  stimulus  than  the  gleam.  Byron 
embodies  the  spirit  of  the  Bevolution  in  contention  with  a  world  of 
authority ;  his  verse  is  impressed  throughout  both  by  the  instincts  of 
revolt,  and  also  by  the  traditions  of  aristocracy ;  it  thus  attains  that 
balance  of  antithetic  impulse  which  forms  the  very  life  of  Art.  There 
were  also  natures  which  the  storm  impelled  towards  a  realm  of  calm,  the 
world  of  struggle  and  disorder  forming  as  it  were  a  stormy  sea  which 
enisled  their  spirits  in  a  domain  of  order — such  was  that  poet  whose 
name  must  recur  on  every  page  that  speaks  of  Coleridge.  Words- 
worth's political  sympathies  were  robust,  but  they  were  not  dominant. 
His  sense  of  order  found  its  home  in  the  world  of  Nature,  and  where 
he  dips  his  wings  into  the  turbid  flood  of  politics,  it  is  but  for  a 
moment ;  he  returns  at  ODce  to  his  native  element,  and  (as  in  the 
stanzas  on  the  expected  death  of  Fox,  for  instance)  the  thought  which 
starts  under  the  impression  of  a  national  crisis  soars  at  once  into  a 
region  belonging  to  a  broad  humanity,  and  admitting  no  considerations 
which  do  not  concern  man  as  man.  Coleridge's  was  a  more  political 
mind ;  it  is  said  that  his  articles  in  the  Morning  Post  had  some  influ- 
ence in  terminating  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  and  a  legend  (so  it  seems 
to  us)  of  a  French  chase  in  the  Mediterranean,  specially  motived 
by  Napoleon's  desire  to  capture  Coleridge  on  his  return  from 
Malta,  has  weighty  adhesion.*  There  is  such  a  thing  as  poetry 
inspired  by  political  feeling — whatever  deserves  the  name  of  poetry 
in  the  verse  of  Coleridge's  brother-in-law,  Southey,  appears  to  us  of 
this  character.  A  man  of  Coleridge's  genius  and  a  diflerent  character 
might  conceivably  have  been  the  TyrtaBus  of  the  anti-Napoleonic  war. 
But  then  his  character  must  have  been  totally  diflerent.  The  very 
fact  that  the  only  poem  of  Coleridge's  which  is  at  once  political  and 
generally  familiar — "Fire,  Famine  and  Slaughter" — suggests  a  set  of 
sympathies  rather  with  France  than  with  England  in  that  war,  shows, 
when  we  couple  it  with  what  is  said  above,  how  many-sided  and  complex 
were  his  political  impulses,  and  how  remote  from  the  unimpeded  swing 
of  feeling  which  finds  expression  in  telling  satire  or  partisan  ballad. 
♦  Mr.  Trail  believes  the  story. 
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the  whole,  he  was  Confieryative,  as  waa  hLa  time,  but  he  was  in- 
completely sympathetic  with  the  Coaservatiam  of  his  time.  That 
reaction  against  the  aympathies  roused  by  the  French  Revolution  whicb 
lasted  through  the  first  half  of  onr  century  (and  of  which  our  late 
Laureate  kept  some  faint  echoes),  was  not  so  much  a  political  inflnence 
as  an  inflaence  tending  to  cast  strong  political  feeling  into  the  back- 
ground of  thonght,  and  its  general  current  waa  the  more  hostile  to 
Coleridge's  poetic  genius,  because  his  divergence  from  it  was  not  striking 
or  obvious.  There  is  no  discord  so  intolerable  as  that  which  is  by 
only  a  semitone  divided  from  unison,  and  all  who  have  ever  striven 
to  impress  their  views  on  another  mind  have  realised  that  an  apparent 
agreement  may  mark  a  far  more  hopeless  barrier  than  a  vigorous 
protest,  or  even  an  indignant  contradiction. 

The  loss  of  an  environment  of  political  sympathy  was  not,  it  is  well 
known,  the  only  reason  of  the  early  blight  on  Coleridge's  poetic  genius. 
Perhaps  the  English  mind  is  somewhat  inclined  to  overrate  the  im- 
portance of  an  unhappy  marriage.  A  man  may  lack  sympathy  by  his 
domestic  hearth  and  not  experience  the  utter  desolation  which  we  some- 
times imagine  as  the  portion  of  all  who  have  not  here  found  their  true 
imion.  The  world  of  friendship  is  so  rich  in  its  possibilities  of  moral 
dtimulus  and  encompassing  warmth,  that  it  alibrds  some  compensation 
even  for  this  central  disappointment ;  nor  need  this  be  quite  so  bitter 
as  is  sometimes  imagined,  provided  it  be  pure  from  remorse,  and 
softened  by  kindliness,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  think  was  the  case 
with  the  Coleridges,  But  affection  was  more  necessary  to  Coleridge 
than  to  most  people,  and  the  loss  of  a  happy  home  infused  something 
baleful  into  his  friendships*  When  he  wrote  of  himself,  "  to  be 
beloved  is  all  I  need,**  he  said  what  is  not  quite  true  of  any  human 
being  ;  but,  probably,  it  was  as  nearly  true  of  him  as  of  any  one. 
When  he  added,  "  and  whom  I  love  I  love  indeed,**  he  was  a  little 
under  the  influence  of  the  mistake  which  he  ascribed  to  Wordsworth, 
when  he  wrote  in  1818,  evidently  referring  to  him,  *'It  is  a  mistake 
to  which  affectionate  natures  are  too  liable — the  mistaking  those  who 
are  desirous  and  well  pleased  to  be  loved  by  you,  for  those  who  love 
you/'  There  he  seems  to  us  to  have  revealed  his  own  temptations  in 
an  unjust  reference  to  another*  He  sometimes  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  affections  which  he  called  into  existence,  as  he  did  to 
his  own  children.  He  awakened  hopes  which  he  could  not  satisfy^ 
and  created  relations  which  he  could  not  continue.  His  attractive 
power  seems  to  have  been  almost  universal,  its  inflnence  even  may  be 
measured  by  the  desire  of  his  landlord  and  neighbour  at  Keswick 
(a  retired  carrier),  who  had  no  special  bond  with  him,  to  give  him  his 
house  free  of  rent;  while  no  one  ever  exercised  more  magnetic 
influence  on  a  group  of  disciples  than  he  did  ;  but  it  must  be  added 
that  the  magnet  was  sometimes  reversed.     Every  one  was  ready  to 
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receive  liim  as  an  inmate,  even  after  experience  of  his  defects,  and  he 
spent  the  last  eighteen  years  of  his  life  as  a  guest  in  a  hoasehold  * 
where  tendance  on  his  many  needs  seems  to  have  been  felt  merely  a 
privilege.  He  foand,  in  his  relation  to  a  united  pair,  that  sense  of 
a  stable  environment,  which  gives  the  fraguient  we  know  as  a  selfj 
the  complement  which  makes  it  a  unity.  It  is  the  experience  of  all 
happy  marriage,  but  not  so  exclusively  confined  to  marriage  as  we 
are  apt  to  suppose. 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  the  bonds  by  which  complex  human  beings 
are  united  are  so  much  more  various  than  the  names  by  which  we 
define  them.  It  prevents  our  realising  that  love  may  fail  in  other 
respects  than  that  of  quantity.  In  the  strange  misfits  of  this  stage 
of  our  being  it  does  sometimes  appear  as  if  unkindness  itself  were  not 
more  separating  than  an  unsuitable  kind  of  affection.  Cohesion  and 
gravitation,  we  know,  are  but  different  species  of  attraction,  but  their 
laws  are  different,  and  it  sometimes  happens  to  human  beings  to  find 
themselves  in  circumstances  which  we  may  dimly  shadow  forth  by 
imagining  a  planet  to  be  endowed  with  consciousness  and  forced  to 
conform  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the  attraction  of  a  molecule. 
The  needs  of  each  human  being  for  his  special  distance  from  those  to 
whom  he  is  united  in  one  system  seem  almost  as  unchangeable  a» 
physical  law,  and  when  external  circumstances  defy  them,  moral 
disaster  seems  inevitable.  We  say  **  seems,"  for  no  one  can  say  what 
perfect  rightness  would  produce  even  against  natural  tendency,  or 
how  near  human  beings  might  approach  to  perfect  rightness,  if  this 
were  their  sole  object.  We  are  only  nrging  that  for  imperfect 
human  beings  in  this  world  to  be,  as  it  were,  out  of  focus,  is  to  be 
apparently  cut  off  from  the  possibility  of  mutual  understanding. 
That  Coleridge  passed  the  last  eighteen  years  of  his  life  as  a  member 
of  a  family  circle,  in  what  we  should  have  imagined  the  most  unpro- 
pitious  circumstances  possible,  and  left  only  tender  and  reverent 
memories,  is  no  confutation  of  our  belief  that  his  affections  demanded, 
as  it  were,  a  certain  space  of  separation  from  their  object,  for  the 
difference  between  conjugal  closeness  and  any  other  is  almost  as  great 
when  friends  live  in  the  same  house  as  when  they  live  a  thousand  miles 
apart.  He  was  adapted  to  the  life  of  gravitation,  and  in  early  youth 
he  plunged  rashly  into  the  life  of  cohesion.  With  a  nature  like  his 
— thirsty  for  love,  lacking  in  moral  fortitude — we  hardly  need  any 
other  explanation  of  his  disasters. 

He  seems  to  have  loved  his  wife  tenderly  at  first,  but  the  ebb  came 

*  Of  course  the  connection  could  not  have  originated  on  this  footiog,  but  the  mere 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  on  both  sides  is  enough  to  corroborate  the  tradition 
in  the  GUlman  family  that  it  became  substantially  one  of  hospitality.  I  would  take 
this  opportunity  of  naming  with  gratitude  a  granddaughter  of  the  Gillmans,  now  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Henry  Watson,  to  whose  liberal  communication  of  Coleridge's  marginalia, 
and  records  of  the  deep  reverence  with  which  his  memory  was  treasured  by  her  grand- 
parents, the  present  sketch  owes  its  origin. 
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soon.  In  the  first  year  of  their  marriage  they  went  to  live  in  a  tiny 
cottage,  the  attraction  to  which  cx>D9isted  in  its  close  proximity  to 
the  house  of  his  excellent  friend,  Thomas  roolej  at  Nether  Stowey, 
under  whose  rcx)f,  he  said,  he  felt  more  at  home  than  under  his  own. 
Had  the  arrangement  been  planned  by  an  enemy,  it  could  not  have 
been  more  hostile  to  his  domestic  happiness.  Close  contact  is  a 
strain  on  all  bat  the  warmest  love;  with  ill-health  on  both  sides  (and 
two  babies  in  two  years  must  have  secured  to  Mrs*  Coleridge  that 
erperience  of  physical  ill  which  was  the  lifelong  portion  of  her 
husband),  the  mere  fact  of  being  shut  up  in  a  few  small  rooms  with 
no  possibility  of  absolute  soHtude^  would  probably  be  a  strain  on  any 
love.  And  then,  to  make  matters  worse,  the  hearty  welcome  ready 
for  Coleridge  in  that  comfortable  dw^eliing,  which  he  could  reach  by 
merely  crossing  the  garden  attached  to  it,  could  not  possibly  include 
his  wife*  Mr.  Foole  was  the  kindest  of  men,  and  doubtless  did  all 
in  his  power  to  make  her  at  home  in  his  house,  but  he  cannot  have 
been  always  glad  to  see  her,  and  his  relations  seem  to  have  sometimes 
made  it  plain  that  they  would  have  preferred  her  room  to  her  company. 
In  the  trials  here  suggested  love  seems  to  have  been  badly  hurt ;  it 
revived  apparently  in  the  year  which  Coleridge  spent  in  Germany, 
or  at  least  his  thoughts  of  her  in  absence  were — as  in  kind  hearts 
the  thoughts  of  those  who  have  once  been  dear  are  always — tender 
and  affectionate ;  but  outward  reunion  seems  only  to  have  revealed 
the  hopelessness  of  inward  disunion.  What  has  been  well  called  th© 
swan  song  of  his  mose,  the  "  Ode  to  Dejection,'*  was  also  the  elegy 
of  his  love ;  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  disguise  thrown  in  the 
poc*m  over  the  feeling  of  miserable  estrangement,  expressed  at  the 
same  time  in  that  perilous  luxury  of  complaint,  after  which  all  oblivion 
is  impossible.  Alienation  from  those  who  should  be  and  have  been  dear 
13  always  complicated  with  jealousy.  Mrs.  Coleridge  never  seema  to 
have  had  either  cause  for  or  temptation  to  jealousy  in  its  darker 
aspect ;  but  when  he  had  ceased  to  love  her,  she  would  have  been 
more  than  human  if  she  could  watch  his  love  for  his  friends  with 
complacency,  and  he  may  have  been  wanting  in  sympathy  for  her 
comparative  friendlessness ;  at  any  rate,  the  want  of  a  welcome  from 
her  for  them  was  as  trying  to  him  at  Keswick  as  the  want  of  a 
welcome  from  them  for  her  had  been  trying  at  Stowey.  Alas !  it  is 
easy  and  needless  to  account  for  the  estrangement  of  au  ill-matched 
pair*  Perhaps  in  such  a  case  all  external  circumstances  seem  in 
retrospect  almost  alleviations,  affording  the  wounded  heart  some  sem- 
blance of  excuse  in  its  self-reproach.  The  bitterest  reflection  of  all 
is  that  which  Coleridge  expresses  later  in  some  lines  which,  by  their 
very  unlikeness  to  his  more  customary  rhythm  and  music,  seem  to 
expresSi  in  a  peculiar  degree,  some  waft  from  his  own  experience : 
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"  Idly  we  supplicate  the  powers  above  : 
There  is  no  resurrection  for  a  love 
That  unperturbed,  unshadowed,  wanes  awav 
In  the  chilled  heart  by  inward  selMecay. 
Poor  mimio  of  the  past  I  the  love  is  o*er 
That  must  resolve  to  do  what  did  itself  of  yore.*' 

A  little  while  ago  there  was  a  correspondence  in  the  newspapers  as 
to  what  in  the  opinion  of  their  readers  was  the  most  pathetic  couplet 
in  the  langaage.  If  we  ever  undertook  to  answer  that  question,  the 
last  two  lines  of  this  quotation  would  be  what  we  should  be  greatly 
tempted  to  bring  forward  as  our  choice. 

The  loss  of  a  happy  home  may  sometimes  enrich  the  world  of 
friendship,  but  such  compensation  is  rare.  Few  influences  are  more 
hurtful  to  a  secondary  attachment  than  the  endeavour  to  make  it 
do  the  work  of  a  primary  one,  and  it  needs  wonderful  self-control 
to  refrain  from  that  endeavour  wherever  the  temptation  to  it  exists. 
Self-control  is  not  often  united  with  genius,  and  in  the  case  of 
Coleridge  there  was  less  of  it  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  man 
equally  distinguished. .  *  One  rises  from  the  account  of  his  quarrels 
with  a  paradoxical  combination  of  admiration  for  the  tolerance  of  his 
friends  and  sympathy  for  his  own  sensitiveness  :  few  men  have  met 
with  so  much  forbearance,  and  yet  few  inspire  so  much  pity.  In  the 
lack  of  that  warmth  at  home  which  would  have  made  all  outside  mis- 
understandings mere  lamentable  incidents^  they  constituted  his  atmo- 
sphere. That  his  suspicions  of  Lamb  or  Wordsworth  were  unreasonable 
did  not  preclude — possibly  it  increased — their  paralysing  influence. 
What  is  utterly  unreasonable  is  irrefutable.  It  remains  unapproach- 
able by  anything  but  the  urgency  of  an  emotion  which  faithful  affec- 
tion may  lack,  and  thus  the  very  injustice  of  resentment  in  some  cases 
secures  its  permanence.  The  poetic  temperament  is  not  invariably 
dependent  on  the  warmth  of  the  heart.  In  the  case  of  Coleridge's 
contemporary  and  admirer,  Byron,  it  would  appear  that  disappoint- 
ment did  but  drive  creative  energy  more  imperiously  to  an  ideal 
wbrld.  But  with  Coleridge  the  escape  was  thereby  rendered  impos- 
sible. His  muse  could  breathe  only  in  the  atmosphere  of  kindness^ 
and  took  flight  at  the  approach  of  discord.  When  he  wrote  ''  my 
genial  spirits  fail  "  he  was  using  the  word  genial  in  its  classical  sense  ; 
he  was  expressing  that  most  grievous  bereavement,  perhaps,  which 
befalls  a  human  beiug,  when  that  spring  of  literary  production  which 
is  the  source  of  almost  the  keenest  delight  that  man  can  know,  dries 
up  under  some  baleful  influence  and  leaves  life  empty. 

It  is  an  instructive,  but  often  a  very  melancholy  exercise,  to  trace 
in  warnings  and  aspirations  the  inverted  picture  of  experience.  Some 
sentences,  bearing  on  the  duty  of  mutual  kindness,  which  we  might 
collect  from  the  poems  of  Coleridge,  are  a  little  prosaic,  and  rather 
like  references  in  a  sermon  or  moral  essay  (and  these  are  not  to  our 
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miod  the  least  pathetic  of  them)  5  but  the  beat  known,  which  is  alsa 
the   best  known  quotation  from  his  writings,  and  almost   from  the 

hEngliah  language,  is  not  richer  in  moral  emphasis  than  in  poetic  beauty. 
Ko  anthology  omits  the  extract  from  '*  Christabel,"  which — -knowing 
how  rarely  what  is  familiar  is  remembered  accurately^ — we  are  bold 
enough  to  reproduce.     The  reader  who  studies  it  will,  we  believe, 

,  bold  the  cine  to  a  large  part  of  the  problem  of  the  poet's  life : 

"  Alas,  they  had  been  friends  in  youth, 
Biat  whispering  tongues  can  poison  tmth, 
And  constancy  dwells  in  reaims  above. 

And  life  is  thorny*  and  youth  ia  vain; 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  lo\'e 

Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 
And  thus  it  chanced ^  as  1  divine, 
With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline. 
Each  ipoke  words  of  high  disdain 

And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother. 
They  parted— ne'er  to  meet  again, 

But  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining. 
They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining  ; 

Like  cliffs  that  had  been  rent  aiiunder. 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between, 

But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder 
Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  weeo, 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  had  been.'* 

To  present  the  readers  of  a  Eeview   with  lines  so  faiiiiliar  is  a 

proof  of  some  courage,  but  the  passage  is  even  more  interesting  as  a 

^contribution  to  the  biography  of  Coleridge  than   as  a  fragment  of 

immortal  verse.     The  only  part  which  eeema  to  ns  to  lack  perennial 

tmth  has    a    special  value    as    a    revelation  of    individnal  history* 

The  beauty  of  the  passage  lies,  on  the  whole^  in  its  broad  human 

application,  its    reference    to    the    life    of    every    day*     Where    it 

deviates  into  an  expression  of  Eomething  exceptional  we  are  sensible 

of  a  want  of  harmony  with  the  rest— an  intrusion  of  a  dramatic  ex* 

ipression  into  a  reflection  on  life.     When  the  poet  tells  os  "  that  to  be 

f  wroth  with  one  we  love  doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain/*  he  puts 

into  words  which  every  child  can  understand  an  emotion  which  all 

.  liumaii  beings,  as  they  look  back  npon  life,  remember  having  felt  or 

fwitnesaed.      When  he  tells  us  that  "  whispering  tongues  can  poison 

truth,"  he  leada  us  to  a  region  where  we  dare  to  say  nine  out  of  ten 

k  of  his  readers  will  remember  nothing  at  all.      The  sentence  paints  an 

Fexperience  as  unforgettable  as  rare  ^  it  is  one  of  which  fiction  has  so 

largely  availed  itself^  that  perhaps  its  actual  rarity  is  eomewhat  dis- 

lised  ;  but  any  one  who  will  interrogate  his  own  memory  will  allow  that 

;  belongs  to  exceptional  natures  in  exceptional  circnmstancea     While 

the  rest  reveals  to  aa  an  insight  into  human  nature,  this  one  line, 

igiven  in  the  same  key  as  the  rest,  and  not  with  any  modulation  into 

omething  dramatic,  expresses  not  insight,  but  that  tendency  to  morbid 

saspidon  which   is  most  blindiDg*     But  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
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Coleridge's  was  a  saspicious  character.  Here  and  there  his  reader, 
without  aoy  evidence  except  the  general  experience  of  life,  ventares  to 
discard  as  a  sick  dream  sach  a  statement  as  that  a  warm  dedication 
to  a  brother  was  felt  inadequate.  Sometimes  his  suspicioasness  pro- 
vokes a  melancholy  smile.  He  told  a  friend,  for  instance,  that  the 
kindred  of  his  excellent  friend  Poole  had  manifested  a  great  dislike 
towards  himself  and  every  one  belonging  to  him,  including  his  ^'  poor 
iittle  boy."  Hartley  seems  to  have  been  the  idol  of  every  one  that  had 
anything  to  do  with  him,  and  at  all  events  he  was  not  five  years  old 
when  he  was  taken  away  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pooles.  It  is 
•x^redible  enough  that  they  did  not  feel  particularly  cordial  towards  a 
family  every  member  of  which  must,  unless  gifted  with  supernatural 
discretion,  have  been  sometimes  in  their  way,  and  no  doubt  the 
"'  fairy  child "  who  inspired  Wordsworth's  loveliest  lines  may  have 
been  troublesome.  But  there  is  something  ludicrous  in  resenting 
:«mnoyance  with  the  troublesomeness  of  a  little  child  ;  and  the  sore- 
ness betrayed  here  will  discover  the  work  of  whispering  tongues  in 
«very  transient  cooling  of  afiection. 

No  doubt  such  fancies  sometimes  realise  themselves.  The  bitterest 
alienation  of  Coleridge's  life — next  to  that  from  his  wife — ^that  which 
for  some  years  divided  him  from  Wordsworth,  and  prevented  their 
intimacy  ever  again  being  what  it  had  been,  was  occasioned  by  an  un- 
wise and  exaggerated  repetition  of  a  caution  given  by  Wordsworth  to 
Basil  Montague.  And  what  would  have  been  the  next  bitterest  but 
that,  much  to  the  honour  of  both  parties,  it  was  transient — ^his 
quarrel  with  Charles  Lamb — does  seem  also  to  have  had  some  origin 
of  this  kind.  The  whisperer  was  a  now  forgotten  poet,  a  certain 
Charles  Lloyd,  who  had  been  associated  with  Coleridge  both  in  a 
common  publication  and  a  common  household.  It  was  inevitable 
that  there  should  have  been  some  disagreement,  and  when  it  came  it 
must  have  been  specially  painful,  for  the  loss  of  an  inmate  of  easy 
fortune  was  inconvenient  as  well  as  distressing,  it  removed  Coleridge's 
chief  source  of  income.  What  was  worse  was  that  Lloyd  passed  on 
something  to  Lamb  which  prodaced  a  bitter  correspondence  between 
him  and  Coleridge.  We  could  fancy  that  this  incident  is  reflected 
not  only  in  the  lines  to  which  we  have  taken  exception,  but  in  the  whole 
poem  in  which  they  occur.  Coleridge  had  opened  his  home  to  a 
stranger  as  had  Christabel,  he  had  allowed  the  halo  of  his  genius  to 
encircle  second-rate  productions,  and  thus  irrevocably  proclaimed  his 
friendship  for  one  from  whom  he  came  to  withdraw  it ;  he  had  ex- 
perienced the  malign  influence  of  the  object  of  his  hospitable  bene- 
ficence, and  had  found  it  chill  a  far  dearer  affection.  All  this  seems 
to  us  repeated  in  the  poem  with  just  that  unlikeness  with  which 
imagination  reproduces  the  outline  of  experience.  Perhaps  we  may 
give  Lloyd  too  much  importance  in  associating  him  with  an   im- 
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mortal  poem,  but  we  shonld  give  him  mnch  *  if  we  attended  to  con- 
temporary mention  instead  of  his  own  works  ;  and  the  suggestions 
which  a  geniua  adopts  and  transmutes  ai*e  generally  shadowy.  If  an 
incident  or  a  character  reappears  in  labelled  portraiture  the  art  will 
generally  be  found  second-rate,  as  was  indeed  the  case  with  thiavery 
friendship.  A  literal  transcript  of  Coleridge's  experience  in  the 
ranks,  when  poverty  had  led  him  to  enlist  in  a  cavalry  regiment,  is 
to  be  found  in  a  novel  by  Lloyd  which  owes  any  reader  of  our  day  to 
thia  portrait  of  his  illustrious  friend.  There  must  have  been  strong 
affection  between  them  at  first,  there  was  kindly  feeling  at  last,  and 
the  poet  may  have  hoped  that  his  unhappy  home  would  have  been  less 
desolate  after  the  inclusion  of  an  inmate  with  common  tastes  and 
aspirations.  When  to  the  disappointments  of  these  hopes  was  added 
the  discovery  of  a  power  in  the  alienated  friend  to  alienate  others,  we 
can  well  conceive  that  Coleridge's  sore  heart  found  a  certain  relief  in 
stimulating  his  powerful  imagination,  and  that  some  trace  of  what 
was  futile  and  trivial  may  be  found  in  an  immortal  work  of  art. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  only  faults  for  which  he  was  directly  account- 
able which  came  between  him  and  his  friends.  The  most  painful 
quarrel  in  which  he  ever  engaged  seems  to  have  been  exacerbated  by 
the  failure  of  overtures  from  him,  which  were  felt  as  tainted  with 
fiantimentality,  such  at  legist,  in  our  view,  is  the  letter  on  the  death  of 
the  little  Thomas  Wordsworth,  to  which  it  appears  that  the  bereaved 
father  failed  to  respond  with  any  warmth.  Wordsworth  never  ceased 
to  love  and  to  excuse  him  ;  but  we  should  imagine  that  this  particular 
tendency  was  more  distasteful  to  him  than  to  most  people,  A  certain 
haze  rests  on  their  estrangement.  The  poem  which  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  it — '*  The  Complaint  "^if  the  theory  be  correct,  is  made 
intentionally  misleading.  Again,  we  venture  to  give  the  well-known 
lines,  that  the  reader  may  judge : 

"There  U  a  change— and  I  am  poor  ; 
Your  love  hatb  been,  nor  long  ajro, 
A  fountain  at  my  fond  heart's  door, 
Wbo«€  only  business  was  to  ^low  ; — 
And  How  it  did,  not  taking  heed, 
Of  it6  own  boaaty  «»r  my  need, 

"  What  happy  moments  did  I  count! 
Blessed  was  I  then  all  bliss  above. 
Now,  for  that  consecrated  fount 
Of  murmuring,  sparkling,  living  love — 
What  have  I  ?     Shall  1  dare  to  tell  ? 
A  comfortless  and  hidden  welL 


*  Lamb  said  of  him,  for  instance : 

**  ril  think  less  meanly  of  myself 
That  Lloyd  will  sometimes  think  on  me." 
And  Coleridge^  long  after  their  quarrel,  atli»?d  some  of  his  marginalia  to  versea  which 
ihe  reader  of  our  day  peroRe^  with  effort,  but  to  which  the  faint  pencilling  now  supply- 
ing its  main  interest  ascribes  "much  merit," 
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**  A  well  of  love — it  may  be  deep, 
I  trust  it  is — and  never  drj. 
What  matters  7  if  the  waters  sleep 
In  silence  and  obscurity. 
Such  change  and  at  the  very  door 
Of  my  fond  heart  hath  made  me  poor.*' 

The  name  of  Coleridge  must  occur  to  every  reader  who  pemses 
these  lines  and  remembers  that  they  were  written  by  Wordsworth ; 
it  is  indeed  impossible  to  fix  upon  another  in  Wordsworth's  happy 
life  associated  with  the  chill  and  disappointment  they  convey,  bat  it 
is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  any  one  should  suffer  from  estrange- 
ment of  which  the  world  knows  nothing,  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
verses  seems  to  us  very  unlike  that  with  which  Wordsworth  must 
have  remembered  his  quarrel  with  Coleridge.  However,  it  is  about 
as  probable  that  an  address  in  verse  to  an  alienated  friend  should  be 
somewhat  misleading  as  to  the  actual  facts,  as  that  it  should  com- 
memorate a  disappointed  affection  inspired  by  one  whom  nobody 
knows  and  felt  by  one  whom  everybody  knows,  for  neither  contingency 
is  improbable.  We  may  at  any  rate  take  it  for  granted  that  when 
Wordsworth  wrote  some  lines  in  that  touching  effusion,  he  could 
not  but  remember  the  brother  bard  who  had  been  once  his  daily 
companion,  though  mountains  intervened. 

What  had  caused  their  quarrel  was  some  expression  which  he  could 
not  altogether  repudiate,  however  much  he  deplored  its  exaggerated 
repetition,  to  the  effect  that  he  (Wordsworth)  had  no  hope  for 
Coleridge.  It  is  worth  recalling  that  expression  of  despondency 
from  Coleridge's  poetic  brother,  to  enhance  the  lesson  of  encourage- 
ment taught  by  his  life.  He  became  the  teacher  and  guide  he  was 
felt  by  our  fathers,  after  one  who  knew  him  best  and  loved  him 
best  had  confessed  to  feeling  no  hope  for  him.  We  cannot  cite 
another  fact  from  the  biography  of  great  men  equally  pregnant  with 
exhortation  to  hopeful  thoughts  on  the  destinies  of  all.  The  years 
he  spent  on  Highgate  Hill,  in  the  home  of  the  physician  who  rescued 
him  from  his  slavery  to  opium,  and  set  him  free  to  live,  succeeded 
to  a  neglect  of  duty  that  no  circumstance  can  do  more  than  palliate. 
There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  this  interval,  for  its  general  character 
is  known  to  all  who  know  anything  about  Coleridge.  But  neither 
should  it  be  forgotten,  or  judged  leniently.  When  genius  abjures  the 
responsibilities  of  manhood  it  becomes  a  criminal,  not  only  towards 
those  whose  claims  are  obviously  and  unquestionably  neglected,  but 
to  that  wider  circle  for  whom  its  influence  slackens  the  bonds  of  duty 
and  prepares  apologies  for  wrongdoing.  Happily,  in  the  case  of 
Coleridge  the  remedy  and  the  poison  grow  side  by  side.  An  appre- 
ciation of  his  work  as  a  thinker  is  not  included  in  the  present 
endeavour,  even  to  the  same  degree  that  it  has  undertaken  such  an 
appreciation  of  his  work  as  a  poet,  but  any  attempt  to  illustrate  his 
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work  from  his  life   musfc  needs  echo  the    protest   of   his  teaching 
against  some  part  of  his  example. 

For  his  prose,  not  less  than  his  verse — though  no  doubt  less 
impressively  because  it  is  so  much  less  impressive — receives  light  from 
and  flashes  it  back  upon  his  biography.  It  is  so  little  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  oar  day  that  many  would  be  surprised  at  discoveriog  that 
iu  bulk  it  largely  exceeds  bis  verse.  It  is  diflScult  to  read,  for  two 
reasons.  No  other  Eoglish  prose,  surely,  contains  so  many  valuable 
thoughts  presented  in  so  unfortunate  a  form.  We  have  constantly 
to  attend  to  some  one  else*s  opinion  before  we  learn  his  own ;  and  to 
disentangle  his  view  of  the  perennial  from  something  temporary. 
And,  moreover,  it  breathes  that  atmosphere  of  the  obsolete  so  pecu- 
liarly blunting  to  attention.  We  have  heard  it  said  by  a  man  of 
science  that  nothing  was  more  unreadable  to  his  fraternity  than  the 
scientific  writings  which  lay  just  beyond  the  limits  of  the  special 
study  of  each*  It  is  on  the  same  principle^  we  sappose,  that  the 
thought  that  lies  jost  beyond  our  own  scope  of  reminiscence — using 
the  word  in  a  broad  sense,  and  taking  in  more  than  the  memory  of  a 
generation — is  less- interesting  than  what  is  either  older  or  newer. 
The  works  of  a  thinker,  in  their  relation  to  public  appreciation,  go 
through  three  stages.  At  first,  whatever  is  new  in  them  strikes  the 
public  ear,  and  receives  an  eager  welcome.  After  a  time  there  is  a 
reaction.  All  that  startled  an  elder  generation  stirs  a  certain  impa* 
tience  in  those  on  whom  that  teaching  has  been  impressed  as  a  kind 
of  orthodoxy ;  they  are  apt  to  turn  away  with  the  feeling  **  we  know 
all  that  well  enough,'*  even  if  they  do  not  go  on  to  the  further 
decision  **  and  we  see  the  mistakes  in  it."  The  final  stage,  when 
what  is  new  or  old  has  lost  other  than  a  historic  significance,  and 
men  ask  only  what  is  truof,  comes  much  more  tardily,  and  has  not  yet 
arrived  in  the  case  of  Coleridge, 

With  a  warning  sense  of  the  misleadingness  of  all  labels  attached 
to  a  thinker,  we  would  venture  to  describe  bira  as  the  father  of 
the  Broad  Church,  His  death  almost  c-oineided  with  the  start  of 
the  High  Church  movement.  Carlyle  seems  to  take  him  as  the 
prophet  of  that  movement,  and  there  is  a  loose  sense  in  which 
all  who  recognise  a  common  foe  may  be  grouped  together ;  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  his  power  lay  exactly  in  his  divergence  from  the 
High  Church  party.  He  looked  beyond  the  rising  wave  of  public 
thought ;  he  saw  clearly,  not  only  what  men  were  beginning  to  see 
dimly,  but  what  they  were  not  for  some  time  to  see  at  all.  It  is  the 
very  fact  of  his  having  seen  clearly  truths  of  special  interest  to  a  day 
that  is  but  just  past  which  makes  him  in  this  point  of  view  com- 
paratively uninteresting  to  ours.  If  he  had  stood  a  very  little  ahead 
of  his  own,  the  stage  of  reaction  would  by  this  time  have  been  almost 
past.     As  it  is,  we  stand  in  its  full  shadow.     Forty  years  ago,  that 
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fichool  of  liberal  theology  which  accepts  both  the  tradition  of 
antiquity  and  also  the  alliance  of  modem  specnlation,  had  the 
effervescence  resulting  from  any  combination  of  previoasly  hostile 
elements  of  thought.  To-day  it  has  the  flatness  which  must  needs 
succeed  to  such  effervescence.  Whatever  is  true  in  it  is  as  true 
now  as  it  was  then.  But  whatever  was  new  in  it  then  has  now 
that  association  of  triteness  which  clings  even  to  important  truth 
if  it  has  been  emphasised  for  more  than  a  generation.  At  no  stage 
of  thought,  it  will  be  found,  is  truth  so  difficult  to  appreciate. 
Coleridge  supplies  the  animating  principle  to  what  we  may  call  the 
new  orthodoxy  of  our  time,  and  orthodoxy  is  always  uninspiring. 
We  shall  understand  him,  in  this  point  of  view,  best  through  the 
interest  he  awakened  in  those  who  stood  near  enough  to  him  to  catch 
some  waft  from  his  magnetic  personality,  and  to  drink  in  his  thoughts 
before  their  own  echoes  had  made  them  seem  commonplace. 

We  have  large  material,  in  the  memoirs  of  his  contemporaries,  for  an 
appreciation  of  that  fascination  which  has  been  hardly  paralleled 
since  Socrates  drank  his  cup  of  hemlock  ;  and  it  does  but  bear  out 
the  comparison  that  the  chorus  of  his  admirers  is  interrupted  by  the 
laughter  of  an  Aristophanes.  It  is  the  last,  we  fear,  which  comes 
most  distinctly  to  the  ear  of  our  generation.  Almost  all  attempts 
to  follow  some  record  of  the  spoken  words  which  have  most  stirred 
the  hearts  of  their  hearers  are  like  listening  to  those  words  through 
a  closed  door — we  follow  the  main  purport  of  the  discourse,  we 
catch  a  sentence  here  and  there,  but  just  when  our  attention  is 
most  roused  the  words  become  indistinct,  and  the  sequence  is  broken. 
Yet  if,  in  the  wordless  records  of  memory,  the  reader  find  nothing 
that  renders  easy  of  belief  a  spell  which  no  iatellectual  endeavour  can 
reproduce,  he  has  lacked  much  of  what  is  most  precious  in  life.  How 
many  a  conversation,  conveying  nothing  to  one  who  hears  it  at  second- 
hand, recurs  to  the  hearer's  recollection  with  a  vividness  which  brings 
back  the  modulations  of  tone  to  the  ear,  the  furniture  of  the  room  or 
the  details  of  the  landscape  to  the  eye,  and  in  which  the  words  are 
lost  only  because  they  so  flooded  the  soul  with  large  ideas  or  indistinct 
emotions  that  the  mere  vehicle  was  submerged.  The  thoughts  have 
passed  into  our  memory  like  music  or  fragrance,  and  the  endeavour  to 
restore  them  to  language  is  like  that  of  the  fisherman  in  the  Arabian 
tale  to  reimprison  the  genius  in  the  vessel  from  which  he  had  escaped 
and  soared  to  the  clouds.  Such  memories  are  a  clue  to  what  is 
deepest  in  the  meaning  of  human  intercourse,  although  the  endeavour 
to  transfer  them  to  another  mind  is  vain. 

It  is  a  striking  and  significa.nt  fact  that  we  may  quote  two  accounts 
of  Coleridge's  conversation,  each  from  a  man  of  genius,  and  written 
from  personal  experience,  which  flatly  contradict  each  other.  The 
conversation  of  Coleridge 
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"was/*  stiys  Wordsworth  (Knight's  "  Life,"  L  12*J),  *^  like  a  loajestic  iiver, 
the  sound  ot-  sight  of  whose  course  yoxi  caught  at  ioterval^,  which  was 
sometimes  concealed  by  forests,  sometimes  lost  in  sand,  then  came  flashing 
out  broad  and  distinct,  and  even  w^hen  it  took  a  turn  which  your  eye  could 
not  follow,  yet  you  always  felt  and  knew  that  there  \ras  a  connection  in  its 
parts,  and  that  it  w^as  the  .same  river;' 

Carlyle,  without  apparently  being  aware  that  he  is  contradicting 
Wordsworth,  says  that  it  was 

**talk  not  flowing  anywhither  like  a  river^  but  spreading  evei'ywhither  in 
ine:3ttricjihle  currents  and  regurgitations  like  a  lake  or  sea,  terribly  dehcient 
in  definite  goal  or  aim,  na^^  often  in  logical  intelligibih'ty  ;  what  you  w^ere 
to  l»elieve  or  do,  on  any  earthly  or  heavenly  thing,  obstinately  refusing  to 
appear  from  it.  80  that,  most  times,  you  felt  logically  lost,  swamped  near 
to  ibowning  in  this  tide  of  ingenious  vocables,  spreading  out  boundless  ai»  if  U* 
tjubmerge  the  world/* 

The  caricatnre  from  which  this  is  an  extract,  and  by  which,  probably, 
Coleridge  is  best  known  to  the  readers  of  our  day,  will  amuee  all 
readers,  and  perhaps  most  instract  those  who  turn  to  it  for  instruction 
rather  as  to  the  artist  than  the  subject  of  the  sketch.  *'  The  account 
Carlyle  has  given  of  Coleridge  s  conversation  would  do  very  well  for  his 
own,**  was  the  comment  made  on  it  when  his  **  Life  of  Sterling  "  first 
appeared  by  one  whom  Carlyle  loved  well.  Perhaps  the  remark  explains 
the  want  of  sympathy  in  the  delineation  which  called  it  forth.  It  is 
a  brilliant  picture  of  whatever  was  feeble  or  odd  in  Coleridge's  pre- 
mature old  age,  and  it  has  touches  here  and  there  full  of  illuminating 
characterisation  ;  but  it  misleads  more  than  it  enlightens  the  student 
of  a  pregnant  thinker  and  eloquent  teacher.  We  may  turn  to  a  por- 
trait, as  much  more  sympathetic,  as  the  painting  is  feebler,  from  the 
hand  of  Sterling  himself,  preserved  in  that  first  biography  of  him 
which  provoked  Carlyle's.  It  is  instructive  to  note  the  inversion  pro* 
duced  by  the  lapse  of  time  in  the  relative  vitality  of  satire  and  eulogy. 
To  a  contemporary  ear  the  former  is  generally  more  interesting. 
After  a  certain  date  it  is  the  satire  which  falls  fiat  and  the  reverence 
which  is  felt  t-o  be  full  of  life.  To  our  mind  the  chapter  in  which  the 
young  disciple  endeavours  to  retain  the  echoes  of  teaching  which 
seemed  to  him  precious  is  more  interesting  than  that  in  which  his 
brilliant  biographer  seems  to  prick  the  bladder  of  that  enthusiasm. 
We  gain  more  even  from  a  meagre  and  unfruitful  inventory  which 
gives  the  heads  of  a  discourse  awakening  enthusiastic  devotion,  than 
from  the  laugh  which  substitutes  the  impression  of  a  tedious  preacher 
and  a  besotted  audience.  No  doubt  there  is  such  a  thing  as  entbu^ 
siam  priven  to  an  unworthy  object.  Bnt  it  is  not  nearly  so  common 
as  ridicule  directed  against  an  object  more  worthy  of  enthusiasm  than 
of  ridicnle. 

The  eulogy  of  Wordsworth,  the  satire  of  Carlyle,  the  attempted 
record  of  John  Sterlings  bear  witness  to  the  impression  left  on  all 
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hearers  by  that  inspired  utterance  which  in  the  third  and  fonrth 
decades  of  onr  century  was  a  magnet  to  the  many  pilgrims  to 
Dr.  Oilman's  house  on  Highgate  Hill.  For  a  tribute  to  the  same 
influence  in  which  all  strictly  personal  influence  is  filtered  away,  the 
reader  should  turn  to  the  article  written  by  John  Mill  fifty-four  years 
ago  for  the  Westminster  Review^  which  holds  in  some  respects  an 
exceptional  position  in  the  world  of  criticism.  We  at  least  cannot 
recall  another  account  given  by  one  great  man  of  another  (unless 
Oarlyle's  essay  on  Voltaire  be  worthy  of  the  description)  where 
principles  which  the  writer  spent  his  life  in  opposing  are  the  object 
of  candid  and  sympathetic  appreciation,  and  a  character  weak  where 
his  own  was  strong  is  touched  on  with  reverence  and  modesty.  This 
rare  harmony  of  sympathy  and  antagonism  is  a  tribute  both  to  the 
critic  and  to  the  thinker  criticised,  but  in  our  opinion  mainly  to  the 
latter.  The  critic,  indeed,  must  have  brought  to  his  task  a  rare 
capacity  for  intellectual  justice  ;  but  when  we  remember  some  aspects 
of  his  later  career  we  shall  be  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  philoso- 
phical Radical  could  have  judged  the  philosophic  Conservative  so 
truly  unless  he  had  found  in  him  something  that  lay  at  the  root  of  his 
own  creed  as  well  as  of  that  which  was  the  object  of  his  antagonism. 
The  influence  which  supplied  their  link  was  deeper  than  a  divergence 
going  down  to  the  very  roots  of  all  that  language  can  undertake 
adequately  to  represent  to  the  mind,  and  must  when  rightly  received 
supply  a  link  to  all  human  thought  and  aspiration. 

The  poetry  of  Coleridge  owes  its  peculiar  beauty  to  the  fact  of  its 
embodying,  in  a  deeper  sense  than  we  could  use  the  words  of  almost 
any  other  poet,  the  revelation  of  a  character.  His  philosophy  owes 
to  the  same  cause  all  that  we  can  recognise  as  its  perennial  truth. 
One  much  indebted  to  him — Frederick  Maurice — says  of  him  that  he 
was  a  penitent  as  well  as  a  philosopher.  The  words,  though  we 
should  express  their  meaning  rather  difierently,  give  the  clue  to  what 
is  most  valuable  in  his  thought.  Whatever  he  has  to  say  to  the 
seeker  after  truth  depends  on  its  relation  to  that  experience  of 
struggle  with  evil  which  teaches  the  meaning  of  reality  as  in  this 
world  nothing  else  does.  In  his  youth  he  had  given  himself  to  the 
study  of  German  philosophy  unknown  at  that  time  to  English  students, 
and  at  all  times  inaccessible  to  any  but  students ;  in  his  age  he  discovered 
that  the  highest  triumph  of  philosophy  is  to  bring  its  illuminating 
influence  to  beliefs  that  lie  hid  in  the  heart  of  the  ignorant  and  the  poor. 
His  aim  was  to  transform  the  dogmas  that  most  men  had  learnt  to  the 
truths  that  all  might  believe.  He  saw  that  distinctions  which  seem 
idle  pedantry  from  without,  from  within  are  recognised  as  directions 
corresponding  to  the  deepest  needs  of  the  human  soul.  This  we  may 
say  of  the  distinction  between  the  Understanding  and  the  Reason, 
recurrent  throughout  all  his  prose  writings :  erroneous  for  the  man  of 
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science  of  onr  day,  meaningless  for  the  mere  man  of  letters,  it  becomes 
to  one  who  disco?era  tliat  there  ia  within  a  man  some  faculty  which  takeg 
hold  of  Dmt  which  u^  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  His  distinction  be- 
tween the  will  and  all  that  seqaence  of  cause  and  effect  which  we  gather 
'  tip  under  the  name  of  Nature,  is  at  once  the  core  of  his  philosophy  and 
the  clue  to  hia  inmost  history.  He  must  have  pondered  over  it  more 
earnestly  than  almost  any  other  man  that  ever  lived,  for  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  of  one  in  whom  the  faculty  of  Will  was  subject  to  so 
Litrange  a  paralysis.  We  read  his  biography  with  a  sense  of  bewilderment 
[lit  the  discovery  that  duties  clearly  discerned  by  one  keenly  alive  to  the 
meaning  of  duty  should  be  as  absolutely  neglected  as  by  a  man  without 
heart  and  conscience.  Probably  our  bewilderment  does  not  equal  his 
own.  He  was  driven  to  ask  more  earnestly^  we  should  think,  than 
any  of  hia  generation,  the  questions  which  centre  in  the  very  idea  ol 
human  choice.  What  happens  when  a  man  does  wrong?  What 
happens  when  he  turns  from  darkness  to  light  ?  Sometiiing  of  which 
the  world  of  nature  presents  no  type  or  likeness  ;  which  is  original  in 
a  sense  in  which  there  is  nothing  original  in  the  whole  world  of 
physical  being.  Something  which — -it  is  but  the  same  statement  in 
other  words — must  to  the  understanding  be  for  ever  invisible,  which 
the  reason  alone  can  discern.  This  we  conceive  was  the  truth  which 
Coleridge  learnt  through  bitter  experience.  He  had  felt  the  bondage 
of  nature,  the  absolute  character  of  that  kw  of  necessity  to  whicli  a 
man  may  surrender  himself  if  he  live  under  the  sequence  of  the 
phyaicaU  He  also  came  to  realise  the  deliverance  which  proceeds 
from  that  which  is  above  and  beyond  Nature,  to  learn  that  things 
which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  are  in  the  teaching  of  life  revealed  by 
God.  And  what  he  thus  learnt,  though  taught  in  a  faltering  voice 
and  with  the  mingled  hurry  and  diffuseness  with  which  we  always 
fulfil  the  morning's  task  in  the  late  afternoon,  was  yet  enough  to 
make  him  to  our  fathers  a  teacher  and  seer  such  as  the  world  has  not 
often  known  in  its  whole  history. 

If  we  have  touched  aright  on  the  clue  to  Coleridge's  deepest 
thought,  we  have  suggested  also  an  explanation  of  its  temporary  eclipse. 
If  the  very  core  of  his  philosophy  centres  in  the  antithefiia  of  Nature, 
as  a  sequence  of  Cause  and  Effect,  and  Spirit,  aa  the  origin  of  Will,  it  is 
inevitable  that  its  meaning  should  be  dimmed  for  a  acliool  which 
enlarges  the  scope  of  Nature  to  iuclode  all  that  can  be  gathered  up 
in  the  range  of  human  knowledge,  and  denies  the  very  existence  of  a 
power  behind  phenomena,  revealed  immediately  to  the  Reason  of 
Humanity.  That  school  has  possessed,  for  a  large  part  of  the  half- 
century  we  are  just  concluding,  an  irresistible  influence  in  the  world  of 
thought :  its  meridian  is  long  past,  but  we  are  still  living  in  ita  twilight. 
But  in  the  world  of  thought|  as  in  the  night  of  a  northern  summer,  the 
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twilight  of  one  day  mingles  with  the  dawn  of  another.  Yesterday's  answer 
to  its  problems  is  not  the  answer  of  to-day,  even  when  the  problems  seem 
identical.  The  atmosphere  of  a  time  is  not  a  mere  metaphor  :  in  the 
great  yearof  hnman  development  the  seasons  have  their  mystic  influence 
which  we  cannot  replace  by  industrious  attention^  or  even  analyse  for 
the  computation  of  strict  logic.  And  as  long  as  we  interrogate  the 
thoughts  of  the  past  with  the  demand  that  they  should  answer  the 
perplexities  of  the  present,  we  shall  find  in  them  that  semitone 
interval  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  harshest  of  all  discords.  Never- 
theless we  would  leave,  as  our  last  word  on  Coleridge,  our  conviction 
that  in  his  prose  writings  is  something  which  sp^^s  to  the  heart  of 
everyone  who  seeks  the  invisible:  that  this  element  will  become 
clearer  as  his  voice  disentangles  itself  from  its  own  echoes,  and  gains 
the  freshness  of  what  is  remote.  He  cannot  address,  in  another 
generation,  the  same  class  of  hearers  which  he  addressed  in  his  own, 
but  all  the  more  his  voice  will  sound  in  harmony  with  that  of  the 
invisible  choir  who  have  striven  to  lift  the  gaze  of  man  above  the 
limits  of  earth,  and  enlarge  their  hopes  to  an  infinite  future. 

Julia  Wedgwood. 


•ISE  RAILWAY  TO  INDIA. 


NO  more  appropriate  time  could  be  chosen  for  raising  thia  long- 
deferred    question    than    the  year  whicb  has  witnessed    the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  union  of  the  Mediterranean  with  the 
Red  8ea  and  abo  of  the  establishment  of  submarine  telegraphy  to  the 
East     The  Suez  Canal   was  a  stop  which  effected   a  commercial   as 
rell  as  a  political  revolution  in  the  relations  between  the  West  and  th® 
Saet,  but  it  was  only  u  step  after  all,  and  its  necessary  complement 
is  the  forging  of  the  iron  chain  of  communication  by  land  which  a 
continuous  line  of   rails  from  the  Mediterranean  to  India  would  fur- 
,  msh*      Over  India  proper  the  network  of  lines  has  been  spread  with 
Dharacteristic  energy  during  the  same  period,  and  at  the  present  day 
dere  are  18,500  miles  open  to  traffic*      But  westward   these  lines 
reak  off  short  at  Peshawar^  Chaman,  and  Korrachee,  and  here  India 
seems  to  stand,  stretching  forth  her  hand  to  the  parent  country,  and 
appealing  to  her  to  grasp  it,  and   help  her  offspring  to  bridge  the 
chasm  of  separation.      For  a  safe  and  qaick  means  of  communication 
between  England   and    India  is  essential   to  the  well-being  of  both, 
Sven  if  the  latter  were  a  self-governing  colony  the  interests  of  com- 
aerce  would  insist  on  the  adoption  of  the  shortest  route  between  the 
two,  but  while  India  is  still  in  leading-strings  her  political  condition 
centuates    and    enhances   her   commercial    dependence.     There  is 
absolutely  no  other  example  in  the  world  of  so  vast  a  country  being 
governed  and   garrisoned   by  civilians  and   military  men  mainly  re- 
rnited   from  an  administrative  base  600O  miles  away.      Quite    an 
Bftrmy  of  officials,  soldiers,  merchants,  and  miscellaneous  travellers,  to 
say  nothing  of  their  wives,  children,  and  servants,  is  continuously 
imping  backwards  and  forwards  between  England  and  the  East. 
FThoagh    the    outward    flow    is    stronger  in    the    autamn    and    tho 
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homeward  ^flow  in  the  early  spring  the  stream  never  really  dries^  and 
with  the  majority  of  the  travellers  it  is  an  object  to  get  over  the 
journey  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  on  the 
advantage  of  shortening  this  transit ;  in  case  of  a  sudden  mutiny  or 
hostilities  the  gain  of  a  week  might  be  of  vital  importance  ;  in  fact, 
to  doubt  the  utility  of  such  an  economy  of  time  is  practically  to  ques- 
tion the  advantage  of  railways.  We  may  take  it  for  granted  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  if  India  can  be  reached  from  London  in 
seven  days^  instead  of  fourteen,  it  would  be  an  important  national 
gain.  But  when  we  come  to  consider  how  the  journey  is  to  be 
accelerated  quot  homines^  tot  senterUice.  We  have  had  the  Euphrates 
Valley  scheme,  the  Alezandretta  scheme,  a  railway  to  run  through 
Northern  Africa,  and  more  visionary  lines  which  are  to  appear  somehow 
in  the  Afghan  highlands  debouching  thence  into  the  plains  of  the 
Punjab.  A  careful  consideration  of  these  and  other  projects,  during 
a  long  service  in  the  Geographical  Department  of  the  India  Office, 
leads  me  to  think  somehow  they  betray  a  want  of  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  Every  one  of  these  schemes  contemplates  sections 
running  for  many  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  miles  through  foreign 
countries,  who  have  no  particular  love,  to  put  it  mildly,  for  la  perjide 
Albion,  and  who  under  no  consideration  would  care  to  put  themselves 
out  for  the  sake  of  a  railway  whose  avowed  objective  point  is 
Kurrachee,  Calcutta,  or  Singapore.  What  possible  good  could 
Turkey,  Persia,  or  Bussia  hope  to  derive  from  a  through  railway 
passing  through  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Northern  Persia,  Sarakhs,  or 
Seistan?  The  shareholders  might  benefit  and  the  line  might  no 
doubt  conduce  to  the  convenience  and  prosperity  of  the  regions  it 
traversed,  but  we  may  depend  on  it  that  those  nations  would  consider 
such  a  price  as  a  very  poor  equivalent  for  having  consented  and  con- 
tributed to  the  enhanced  stability  of  the  British  Empire  in  India. 
Persia  and  Turkey,  as  we  know  by  experience,  are  by  no  means  as 
yet  convinced  of  the  beneficial  and  regenerative  efiect  of  railways  per 
se ;  a  liberal  distribution  of  backshish  might  overcome  this  radical 
distrust  so  far  as  to  obtain  from  them  a  general  consent,  but  who 
can  tell  what  untold  sums  would  be  required  before  the  line  could 
be  opened  for  traffic  ?  And  consider  our  position  when  the  line  was 
a  fait  accompli.  We  should  indeed  have  forged  a  powerful  brand  for 
our  own  discomfiture.  The  through  line  to  India  would  be  at  our 
disposal  so  long  as  our  relations  with  all  three  countries  were  har- 
monious, but  the  least  unpleasantness  with  either  of  the  two  sub- 
sidiary nations  would  act  as  the  strongest  possible  incentive  to  Russia 
to  make  common  cause  with  the  aggrieved  Power,  and  sooner  or  later 
obtain  possession  of,  or,  at  all  events,  access  to,  the  coveted  line  to 
India.  We  should  be  helpless  in  the  matter,  for  any  such  line  would 
be  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  sea,  and  one  of  its  main  taisons  dUtrt^ 
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the  power  of  rapid  commtmication  with  onr  empire  beyond  the  seas, 
to  say  nothing  of  mobilisation,  would  be  liable  to  be  interrupted  and 
diflorganised  just  at  the  very  nioment  when  we  needed  it  most. 
And  what  would  be  our  loss  would  be  the  gain  of  others  whose  path 
to  India  would  have  been  smoothed  and  facilitated  as  it  had  never 
been  before. 

No :  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  railway  to  India  will  have  to 
run  through  our  realm  or  sphere  of  influence,  or  not  at  all.  And 
the  march  of  events  seems  happily  shaping  themselves  to  this  end, 
iLet  na  look  back  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  Com- 
mittee and  recall  the  facts  and  arguments  which  met  with  general 
approval  then  and  which  are  still  applicable  at  the  present  time. 

It  was  held  to  be  one  of  the  main  if  not  obvious  disadvantages  of 
the  Euphrates  Valley  scheme  that  it  did  not  contemplate,  or,  at  all 
events,  lay  so  much  stress  on,  a  railway  to  as  toicards  India,  and  was  con- 
tent with  bringing  the  terminus  or  head  of  the  line  down  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Mr.  W.  P.  Andrew  seemed  to  think  very  lightly  of  the  incon- 
venience of  breaking  bulk  and  transshipment  so  long  as  he  gained  his 
great  objective  point  somewhere  near  the  port  of  Grain  in  the  Persian 
Gulf, 

On  the  other  hand,  Sir.  Palgrave,  the  well-known  Arabian  traveller 
and  brother  of  the  present  distinguished  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons 
— par  noHle  fratrum — was  in  favour  of  continuing  the  line  along  the 
edge  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Persian  and  Makrau  coasts  to 
nrrachee.  He  saw  no  insuperable  physical  obstacle  then,  and, 
a  fortiori,  there  can  be  none  now,  especially  aince  the  political  condi- 
tions are  far  more  favourable  now  than  then.  Baluchistan  was  at 
%hat  time  an  independent  State  nnder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Khan  of 
Khelat,  and  our  westernmost  positions  were  well  to  the  east  of  the 
SuUmani  Range,  At  the  present  day  we  have  either  annexed  or 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  our  influence  Hunza-Nagar,  Oilgit, 
Chitral,  Chilas,  and  much  of  the  Black  Mountain  and  Khyber 
valleys ;  the  Waziri  country  is  on  the  point  of  surrendering  to  our 
arms ;  the  extensive  Zhob  Valley  is  actually  administered  by  a 
British  resident  at  Apozai,  and  beyond  there  has  been  a  still  more 
wholesale  sweep  of  the  net,  which  has  resulted  in  the  acquisition 
of  an  entire  province,  that  of  British  Baluchistan,  and  in  the 
extension  of  our  suzerainty  to  the  borders  of  Persia.  In  fact,  there 
has  been  a  mighty  advance  all  along  the  line,  and  for  practical  purposes 
India  is  hundreds  of  miles  nearer  to  Europe  than  it  was  in  1865. 

It  ia  clear,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Palgrave's  idea  of  a  railway  from 
•the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Kurrachee  is  far  more  feasible  now 
than  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  Baluchistan  is  ours  ;  Southern  Persia 
is  more  under  our  influence  than  under  that  of  any  other  Power,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Arabia,     The  permission  of  the  Khan  of 
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Kbelat  for  laying  a  railway  alongside  of  the  land  telegraph  line  to 
Knrrachee  woald  be  a  mere  formality,  even  if  requisite,  now  that  oar 
British  Indian  troops  have  ranged  at  will  over  Balnchistan  and  have 
garrisoned  some  of  the  chief  towns.  Moreover,  o£5cers  of  the  Indian 
Intelligence  and  Survey  Departments  have  examined  the  country  and 
explored  its  routes,  resources,  and  topography  up  to  and  beyond  the 
Persian  frontier.  The  result  has  been  most  interesting.  Colonel 
Holdich,  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  able  representatives  of  the 
latter  department,  has  tramped  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  Makran, 
and  has  traced  the  former  highways  and  routes  down  from  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  His  words,  descriptive  of  the  country  in  the 
time  of  the  Arabs,  are  worth  quoting : 

''  Makran  was  then  a  country  of  great  and  flourishing  cities,  of  highroads 
<!onnecting  them  with  well-known  and  well-marked  stages,  armies  passing 
jmd  re-passing,  and  a  trade  which  represented  to  those  that  lield  it  the 
dominant  commercial  power  of  the  world.  The  history  of  Makran  is  the 
history  of  India  from  time  immemorial.  Not  all  the  passes  of  all  the 
frontiers  of  India  put  together  have  seen  such  traffic  into  the  broad  plains 
of  Hindustan  as  for  certainly  three,  and  possibly  for  eight,  centuries  passed 
through  the  gateways  of  Makran.  As  one  by  one  we  can  now  lay  our 
finger  on  the  site  of  those  historic  cities,  we  can  only  be  astonished  that  for 
four  centuries  more  Makran  has  remained  a  blank  on  the  map  of  the^world." 

It  will  be  the  fault  of  Great  Britain  if,  now  that  events  have  pro- 
videntially made  her  mistress  of  Makran,  she  does  not  achieve  the 
double  object  of  utilising  this  obvious  and  best  route  for  the  western 
prolongation  of  the  Indian  railway  system  and  bring  back,  at  all 
events,  some  of  the  former  prosperity  of  the  country.  Whether  it 
might  be  found  expedient  to  stick  to  the  coast-line  depends  on  the 
exact  nature  of  the  engineering  required  to  negotiate  the  Malan 
range ;  possibly  a  detailed  examination  of  the  ground  might  point  to 
Colonel  Holdich's  trade  route  as  the  most  feasible.  The  precise  route 
through  Baluchistan  is,  however,  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  because 
the  country  is  ours,  and  practically  incapable  of  invasion  by  others  ;  it  is 
only  when  we  emerge  into  Persian  territory  that  the  necessity  of  adhering 
to  Mr.  Palgrave's  coast-line  presses.  Here  we  tread  foreign  ground, 
and,  in  case  of  diplomatic  troubles,  our  ultima  ratio  will  be  our  fleet, 
which  ought  to  be  within  touch  of  the  railway,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
defend  it  if  attacked.  Along  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf  there  is 
an  almost  continuous  strip  of  low  land  between  the  hills  and  the  shore, 
varying  from  half  a  mile  to  thirty  miles  in  breadth.  This  seems  to 
be  adapted  by  nature  for  the  line,  the  alternative  ascent  on  to  the 
Persian  plateau  being  both  politically  and  physically  undesirable. 
Both  Bunder  Abbas  and  Bushire  would  naturally  be  important  stations, 
and,  like  Merv,  on  the  Russian  Trans-Caspian  railway,  thereby  regain 
their  pristine  commerce  and  renown.  The  turning  of  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  would  involve  the  bridging  of  the  Earun  and  Shat-el- 
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Arab,  and  the  transit  of  the  low- lying  coantry  about  their  lower 
course.  This  is  really  the  only  serious  engineering  difiBculty  that 
would  confront  us,  but  with  the  aid  of  swing- bridges  the  navigation 
of  these  important  waterways  would  be  uninterropted.  Moreover,  the 
objective  point  on  the  latter  river  would  be  Bussorah,  where  the 
stream  contracts  to  a  width  of  half  a  mile. 

Here  we  enter  Turkish  territory,  and  the  consent  of  the  Porte 
would  be  necessary  for  the  transit  of  the  narrow  strip  of  country  here 
administered  by  the  Turks,  The  crossing  of  the  Arabian  plateau 
has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  never  been  suggested  before  in  any  railway 
project  to  the  East ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  it  is,  from  any  point  of 
view,  the  most  advantageous,  Omnc  ignotum  pro  magnifico,  and 
engineers  may  very  likely  have  been  deterred  by  the  ten'ors  of  the 
unknown  and  the  absence  of  large  towns  on  the  line  of  route.  The 
latter  consideration,  however,  applies  with  less  force  to  a  *'  point  to 
point "  project ;  in  most  cases  the  selection  of  a  populous  and 
remunerative  line  of  route  is  of  vital  importance,  in  order  that  the 
railway  may  pay  its  way,  as  it  goes,  out  of  the  local  traffic.  But  our 
special  aim,  ib  must  be  remembered,  is  to  join  two  distant  countries, 
Europe  and  India,  and  provide  for  an  altogether  exceptional  through 
trafiBc,  the  highly  remunerative  character  of  which,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  political  importance,  will  enable  one  to  treat  local  traffic  as  of 
minor  moment. 

West  of  Bussorah  our  objective  point  is  the  oasis  of  El  Jaf  in 
Northern  Arabia,  El  Juf  occupies  a  central  position  in  a  long  and 
narrow  natural  depreasion  running  east  and  west  from  the  edge  of  the 
plateau  of  North- Western  Arabia  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates, 
How  far  eastward  of  El  Juf  this  valley  extends  no  one  knows,  as  this 
portion  has  not  yet  been  wholly  explored  ;  but  the  *^dip/'  as  well  as 
the  drainage,  of  the  Arabian  tableland  is  mainly  towards  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  impression  produced  on  my  mind,  from  studying  such  joumala 
of  travel  as  bear  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  from  the  verbal  opinion  of 
several  travellers,  is  that  El  Juf  marks  the  old  bed  of  a  river  which 
once  actually  joioed  the  Euphrates.  The  map  of  the  late  M,  Charles 
Huber,  the  celebrated  French  traveller,  shows  a  depression  about 
150  miles  iu  length  in  this  direction,  marked  '*  depression  du  terraia 
avec  de  trus-bons  patarages,''  a  feature  which  simplifies  the  question- 
of  the  best  route.  Again,  to  the  east,  where  the  pilgrim  route 
^between  El  llatl  and  Bagdad  crosses  north  and  south,  there  is. 
abundance  of  evidence  that  the  country  presents  no  exceptional  physical- 
difficulties  to  the  construction  of  a  railway  running  east  and  west. 

From  El  Juf  westward  the  line  would  naturally  follow  the  caravaik 
route  to  the  north-west,  a  branch  would   diverge  off  to  the  left,  and 
end  the  Wady  I  them  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  so  as  to  provide  for  th» 
Jgrims  bound  for  Jeddah  and  Mecca,  a^  well  as  other  lied  Sea  traffio  ; 
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bat  the  main  line  wonld  traverse  the  isthmus  to  Port  Said,  whence 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company's  boats  would 
convey  the  homeward  bound  passengers  for  Brindisi,  Calais,  or  Ostend, 
and  London. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  though  the  transit  of  Arabia  sounds 
formidable,  the  proposed  line  will  lie  north  of  the  dreaded  Nef  ud,  or 
desert  of  red  shifting  sand,  where  water  is  so  difficult  to  procure. 
The  belt  of  desert  on  either  side  of  the  El  Jaf  depression  is  rather 
stony  than  sandy,  and  if  the  Bedouins  with  their  rude  appliances  are 
able  to  dig  wells  there,  it  stands  to  reason  that  European  engineers 
with  boring  machinery  must  do  infinitely  better.  Besides,  it  is  an 
acknowledged  fact  in  hydraulics  that  water  is  practicably  procurable 
everywhere,  though  one  may  have  to  bore  deeper  in  some  spots  than 
in  others.  Mr.  Doughty,  the  celebrated  Arabian  explorer,  wrote  to 
me  not  long  ago : 

"  A  railway  to  ludia,  making  us  less  dependent  on  the  Suez  Canal,  is 
truly  a  patriotic  enterprise,  which,  by  way  of  Northern  Arabia,  I  have 
often  thought  upon,  and  which  I  believe,  if  money  could  be  found  for  a 

political  investment,  to  be  quite  feasible The  entry  mastered,  the 

rest  is  a  high  plateau  without  serious  difficulty,  and  everywhere  there  is 
water  enough  within  reasonable  distance." 

This  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  few  persons  who  are  actually 
acquainted  with  the  physical  conditions  of  Central  Arabia,  and  ought 
to  command  attention. 

The  jurisdiction  over  this  part  of  Arabia  is  exercised  by  Mahomed 
Ibn  Bashid,  whose  sway  is,  practically  speaking,  despotic.  It  is  not 
necessary  here  to  trace  the  rise  of  this  remarkable  man,  but  all  those 
who  have  studied  Arabian  politics  during  the  last  few  years  cannot  fail 
to  have  been  struck  with  the  strong  and  efficient  rule  he  has 
^tablished.  Although  he  acknowledges  the  Sultan  as  the  head  of 
the  faith,  the  temporal  and  efiective  power  is  vested  in  his  hands, 
and  it  is  he  whose  permission  will  be  necessary  for  the  Arabian  sec- 
tion. An  allowance  woald  probably  have  to  be  made  to  him,  and  minor 
allowances  to  the  principal  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  railway.  This 
plan  is  pursued  in  the  case  of  the  telegraph  line  to  Palestine,  as  well 
as  for  the  protection  of  the  trade  route  through  the  Khyber  Pass,  on 
the  Indian  north-west  frontier,  and  answers  very  well. 

The  total  length  of  the  line  from  Port  Said  to  Kurrachee  is  esti- 
mated at  2400  miles,  and  it  is  intended  to  construct  it  on  the  Indian 
broad  gauge,  so  as  to  admit  of  through  trains,  by  which  means  the 
entire  distance  between  London  and  Kurrachee  would  be  covered 
in  seven  days.  From  an  engineering  point  of  view,  I  am  assured 
that  the  line  could  be  constructed  in  three  years.  The  cost  of 
this  railway,  considering  the  comparatively  easy  nature  of  the 
.ground,    this    absence    of  high   mountain    ranges,    the    paucity    of 
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large  rivers,  excepting  the  Shat-el-Arab  and  Karun,  and  the 
facility  of  constructing  it  from  the  sea  for  a  large  portion  of 
itfi  length,  ought  not  to  exceed  £5000  per  mile — £12,000,000 
for  the  entire  length,  or  with  rolling  stock,  say,  £15,000,000,     W© 

fiay  fairly  assume  that  such  a  railway  would  earn  at  least  as  much 
the  mean  traffic  returns  of  the  Indian  railways,  which  work  out  to 
Kx25  per  mean  mile  per  week.     At  this  rate,  the  earnings  of  the  Indo- 

Jgyptian  railway  would  amount  to  £3,120,000  per  annum,  in  addition 
which  would  accrue  the  telegraph  and  other  receipts,  which  at  a 
very  modest  reckoning  would  foot  np  £1  per  mile  per  week,  or 
£124^800,  making  a  total  of  gross  receipts  of  £3,211,800  per  annum. 
Deducting  40  per  cent,  for  working  expenses,  which  for  a  through 
railway  of  this  description  should  be  ample,  we  should  have 


Gross  receipt.*; 
Working  expenses . 


£3,2  i  4,800 
1,2*)7,92U 


Balance £2,04<;,860 

The  balance  would  of  course  be  available  to  meet  the  interest  on 
the  capital  advanced,  and  the  most  feasible  way  of  arranging  this  is 
probably  through  the  medium  of  a  company  divided  into  a  million 
shares  of  £1  each,  incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts  aa  a  company 
limited  by  guarantee,  the  total  liability  of  each  shareholder  being 
Umited  to  £1  whatever  number  of  shares  he  holds.  Following  on 
this  it  is  proposed  to  issue  210,000  bonds  or  rentes  to  bearer  of  £1 
per  annum  each,  payable  by  coupons  half-yearly,  such  coupons  being 
receivable  at  all  stations  of  the  company  during  the  half-year  of  their 
'currency  as  cash  in  payment  of  passenger  fares  or  goods  traffic. 
Each  original  subscriber  to  a  bond  or  rente  of  £4  per  annnm  under  an 
issue  will  be  entitled  to  receive  four  shares  in  the  company  as  a  bonus, 
and  each  share  in  the  company  will  be  entitled  to  receive  up  to  £3 
yearly  after  the  bond  issue  has  received  its  interest.  After  payment 
of  £o  per  share  annually  any  surplus  profits  of  the  company  will  be 
devoted  to  purchasing  bonds  for  cancelment. 

Deducting  therefore  £4  per  bond  for  interest — i.e.,  £960,000  from 

|the  net  receipts,  £2,010,880,  we  get  a  surplus  of  £986,880  per  annum 

Fto.  be   divided  among  shareholders  as    a   beginning.     But  as    it  is 

expected  that  the  line  can  be  laid   in  its  entirety  and  opened  for 

traffic  for  half  the  authorised  issue  of  bonds,  the  balance  could  be  held 

in  reserve  for  further  betterments  as  traffic  increases. 

It  is  clear  that  a  project  of  this  importance  cannot  well  be  carried 
out  without  tlie  goodwill  of  our  Government,  who  again  must 
naturally  be  largely  influenced  by  the  matured  opinion  of  the  British 
DatioQ,  No  doubt  the  English  reception  of  the  Suez  Canal  scheme 
is  not  encouraging  for  any  kindred  projectj  but  I  believe  that  our 
eyes  have  been  opened  since  then,  and  that,  as  the  Premier  remarked 
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the  other  day,  the  day  of  the  little-England  party  is  past.  No  one 
who  has  followed  tho  development  of  India  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  can  have  failed  to  notice  the  expansion  of  ideas  that  is 
there  taking  place.  It  is  not  a  decade  since  Upper  Burma  was 
annexed,  and  already  surveys  are  being  made,  and  schemes  are  being 
formulated  for  uniting  the  railway  systems  of  Bengal  and  Burma, 
while  the  prolongation  of  such  lines  down  the  Malay  Peninsula  to 
Singapore  is  being  talked  off.  Were  the  Indo-Egyptian  railway 
from  Eurrachee  to  Port  Said  once  begun,  I  believe  the  continuation 
of  the  Indian  system  down  to  Singapore  would  not  lag  far  behind, 
and  in  that  case  we  should  have  an  uninterrupted  line  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  Singapore,  a  railway  which  would  probably  com- 
mand the  most  extensive  through-passenger  tra£5c  in  the  world. 
Not  only  would  it  convey  travellers  to  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Persia, 
and  India,  but  all  bound  for  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  Siam,  Cam- 
bodia, Hong  Kong,  China,  Japan,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  ought 
to  travel  by  it,  while  the  goods  traffic  would  be  simply  gigantic. 
The  number  of  first-class  passengers  alone  I  estimate  at  20,000  per 
annum,  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  pay  rather  less  between  Port 
Said  and  Bombay  than  they  do  at  present,  and  save  on  their  whole 
journey  from  one  to  two  weeks  in  time  according  to  their  destination. 
This  item  alone  would  mean  £400,000  per  annum.  The  journey  down 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  along  the  Makran  coast  would  be  no  doubt  aa 
trying  as  railway  travelling  in  Sind,  Rajputana,  or  Trans-Caspia,  but 
to  construct  cars  in  such  a  way  as  to  minimise  the  inconvenience  of 
heat  is  a  mere  question  of  mechanism.  1  believe  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  improvement  in  this  direction,  so  far  as  the  Indian  railway- 
cars  are  concerned.  The  subsidy  for  the  mails,  which  would  naturally 
travel  by  the  railway,  would  amount,  on  the  existing  basis,  to  a 
quarter  of  a  million  sterling  per  annum. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  ascertaining  the  views  of  some  of  the 
foremost  men  of  the  day  on  this  scheme,  and  their  general  approval 
Siud  in  some  cases  enthusiasm  have  been  most  encouragiug.  The  late 
General  Sir  Lewis  Pelly,  the  well-known  Indian  political  officer  and 
M.P.,  wrote  to  me  in  May  1890 : 

"  I  feel  pretty  certain  that  a  railway  will  sooner  or  later  connect  the 
Mediterranean  with  Kurrachee,  and  the  route  in  which  you  are  interested 
undoubtedly  has  many  political  advantages  as  compared  with  routes  nearer 
to  the  Russian  frontier/* 

I  have  also  a  batch  of  important  letters  from  numerous  living 
authorities,  containing  valuable  and  helpful  suggestions.  But  at  the 
same  time  there  has  been  a  general  desire  among  those  I  have  ven- 
tured to  consult  to  know  what  our  Government  think  of  the  scheme ; 
and  while  the  public  are  in  ignorance  thereof  and  departments  apa- 
thetic, Cabinet  Ministers  may  be  forgiven  for  turning  to  matters 
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which,  thongh  not  more  pressing  than  this  qaestion,  are  in  a  stage 
riper  for  disposal.  Every  one  cx)nversant  with  our  public  business 
will  understand  what  I  mean  when  I  say  this  is  not  a  departmental 
matter,  and  ought  not  to  be  dealt  with  departmentally.  The  Foreign, 
India,  and  War  Offices  are  all  concerned,  as  well  as  the  Admiralty, 
Colonial,  and  Post  OflSces.  But  the  moment  you  approach  a  hard- 
worked  Under-Secretary,  the  temptation  for  him  is  irresistible  to  reply 
courteously  that  the  subject-matter  appears  to  pertain  rather  to 
some  other  department  over  the  way.  One  Prima  Minister  wrote  to  m© 
expressing  much  interest,  but  saying  he  could  not  go  into  the  project 
unless  the  India  Office  would  support  it  (I  was  serving  in  the  India 
Ofiice  at  the  time),  while  the  India  Office  appeared  to  think  it  wa» 
more  for  the  Foreign  Office^  and  the  then  Under-Secretary  at  the> 
Foreign  Ofiice,  again,  thought  that  it  was  a  Treasury  matter. 

The  fact  is,  that  it  is  essentially  a  question  for  the  Cabinet,  and 
not  only  that,  but  for  the  present  Cabinet,  owing  to  the  present 
exceptional  combination  of  favourable  circumstances.  Russia,  we 
knoWj  ia  desirous  of  a  free  passage  for  her  ships  of  war  through  the 
Dardanelles,  and  France  and  Turkey  are  believed  to  be  not  opposed 
thereto.  England*s  consent  alone  remains,  and  I  submit  her  price 
ought  to  be  Rossias  support  of  our  demand  for  the  necessary  conces- 
sious  for  this  railway  at  the  Courts  of  Constantinople  and  Teheran, 
Unless  Russia  s  assent  and  goodwill  are  given  to  the  present  project, 
it  would  not  be  safe  for  us  to  allow  her  ships  of  war  free  passage  out 
of  the  Black  Sea ;  but  if  that  goodwill  be  forthcoming,  our  communi- 
cations with  India  will  be  so  immensely  strengthened  that  we  can 
atford  to  concede  a  good  deal  in  the  Mediterranean,  though  scarcely 
everything,  as  Mr.  Laird  Clowes  contends  in  the  Ninekenih  Centun/. 

'  The  sndden  rise  of  a  new  naval  and  military  Power,  too,  in  the  far 
East,  18  an  event  which  may  not  unlikely  redrees  the  hitherto  rather 
unequal  balance  of  nationalities  in  Asia,  and  convince  the  Russians  that 
the  rapirrochcment  with  Great  Britaio,  which  has  been  happily 
inaugurated  by  the  present  Czar,  and   would  be  cemented  by  such 

tttD  agreement  aa  I  have  indicated,  would  be  the  best  guarantee  for 

'  the  peaceful  fulfilment  of  their  national  aspirations. 

Cdaoles  E*  D.  Black. 

KoTB, — ^I  may  lie  forgiven  perhaps  for  t^uoting  the  following  peculiarly 
appropriate  remarks  of  Sir  Henry  Wrixon,  one  of  the  Victorian  delegates,  at 
the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  on  the  12th  of  last  December: 

**  Ono  plain  duty  then  for  the  Empire  is  to  assist  in  developing  &ew  and  faster  lines  of 

ommunieatioD  throughout  jls  limits,  the  centre  taking  its  t^hare  and  the  dependencies 

BCh  in  proportion  their  share.  ,  .  .  .  The  question  for  the  Imperial  Goyernmcnt,  for 

'unada  and  for  the  other  colonies  i?,  whether  it  would  not  be  a  wise  policj  to  promote 

[  tliis  unioa  of  peoplea  with  one  another  and  with  England  bj  availing  themselves  fully 

rof  these  raodern  inventions  which  abridged  space  for  some  purposes  and  abolished  it  for 

Others.    Also,  i^  it  not  something  to  have  a  highway  for  our  empire  round  the  world  over 

its  own  territorj,  with  cable  communication  under  its  own  control.     Is  this  nothing 

io  peace  and  war  ?    U  it  not  worth  some  monej  f " 


^^^sasstM 


EARLY  ANABAPTISM : 


WHAT  IT  MEANT  AND  WHAT  WE  OWE  TO  IT. 


IN  the  crisis  caused  by  the  decay  of  mediaBval  institutions  Anabaptism 
arose,  asserting  that  Christendom  must  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of 
its  Founder  and  according  to  His  commands.  It  was  not  the  outcome 
of  a  mere  spirit  of  sectarianism,  nor  was  it  at  all  local  or  national,  but 
as  world-wide  in  its  aims  and  sympathies  as  Christianity  itself.  Ana- 
baptism  was  as  much  a  social  and  political  movement  as  a  moral  and 
religious  one.  It  started  with  the  doctrine  that  the  divine  was  in  all 
men,  not  produced  there  by  the  sacramental  efficacy  of  baptism,  or 
through  an  act  of  faith,  but  by  the  will  of  God,  who,  in  creating  man, 
breathed  into  him  a  breath  of  the  divine  lifa  The  conviction  that 
Christ,  the  Light  of  the  World,  was  in  every  man,  led  the  Anabaptist 
into  a  position  of  antagonism  to  the  world,  such  as  might  rather  have 
been  expected  from  the  doctrine  of  Luther  and  Zwingli  than  from 
a  doctrine  instinct  with  the  idea  of  universal  love.  To  the  notion 
prevalent  among  the  Reformers  that  there  were  two  separate 
kinds  of  men  who  from  all  eternity  had  been  divided  and  to  all 
eternity  would  be  divided,  Anabaptism  was  radically  opposed.  And 
yet  it  soon  developed  an  opposition  to  the  world  infinitely  more  irre- 
concilable than  was  the  case  with  the  Lutheran  and  Zwinglian 
reformers.  For  although  the  doctrine  of  the  latter  presupposed  this 
eternal  division  between  men  to  exist,  Luther  and  Zwingli  and  the 
principal  Reformers  so  acted  that  practically  their  doctrine  had  less 
and  less  power  over  the  people,  and  the  influence  of  the  great  evan- 
gelical truths  they  taught  began  to  wane.  Notwithstanding  their 
belief  in  a  theology  which,  so  far  as  it  was  sincerely  accepted, 
forced  the  conviction  that  the  greater  part  of  men  and  women 
were,  and  mubt  continue  ever  to  be,  on  the  side  of  evil,  the 
leaders  of  the  Reformation    made   the   closest   and   most  complete 
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alliancse  with  them  in  business,  in  friendship,  and  in  marriage^  and 
not  only  united  their  Churches  with  Buch  societiea,  but  freely  placed 
them  under  their  control.  They  oould  not,  in  fact,  draw  any  dividing 
line  without  taking  upon  themselves  the  office  of  judge  and  excluding 
those  whom  they  had  already^  as  a  Chnrch,  declared  to  be  children  of 
God  and  members  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  For  all  baptized  into 
their  particular  communion  formed  the  Church,  all  without  the  world. 
Within  that  limit  which,  according  to  their  theologians,  was  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  the  breadth  of  the  fellowship,  theoretically,  was  the 
widest  possible.  For  they  did  not  simply  hold  out  open  arms  to  the 
outcasts  of  society,  but  they  permitted  the  existence  in  their  churches 
of  persons  exercising  the  trade  of  hired  cut-throats,  usurers,  monopo- 
lists, riggers  of  the  markets,  executioners,  torturers,  brigand-knights, 
and  crowds  of  other  privileged  robbers.  The  Lutheran,  Zwinglian, 
and  Roman  Catholic  Churches  were  so  broad  that  they  contained  not 
only  churches  and  cathedrals,  hospitals  and  almshouses,  but  brothels 
and  prisons,  scaffolds  and  barracks.  They  not  only  made  use  of  altars 
and  pulpits  and  communion  tables,  but  also  of  swords  and  racks, 
gallows  and  wheels,  darning  faggots  and  red-hot  pincers.  Shambles  for 
Christians  and  for  cattle  were  both  to  be  found  within  the  Catholic, 
Lutheran,  or  Zwinglian  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  in  fact  in  every  part 
of  Christendom  where  Church  and  State  were  two  names  for  one  and 
the  same  community. 

A  certain  number  of  simple-minded  men  revolted  at  this.  It  was 
very  silly,  as  far  as  their  own  interests  were  concerned,  for  it  could 
land  them  nowhere  bat  in  antagonism  to  the  world  they  were  in. 
Like  Savonarola,  and  every  other  man  and  woman  who  will  not  make 
a  compromise  with  the  world,  they  drifted  almost  certainly  to  material 
rain.  Was  any  other  course  open  to  them  ?  If  there  had  been,  they, 
as  many  others  in  all  ages,  would  gladly  have  known  of  it  and  fol- 
lowed it.  But  there  was  none,  A  conviction,  born  of  the  conscience 
and  testified  to  by  the  prophets  of  every  religion  at  every  period, 
assured  them  that  soch  opposition  was  the  only  course  left  to  the 
man  who  would  be  true  to  the  divine  light  within.  The  Anabaptist 
was  a  man  or  woman  who  could  see  no  way  out  of  this  diflaculty.  He 
was  forced  to  go  on  though  he  knew  that  to  do  so  was  to  go  straight 
out  of  the  world.  How  often  did  he  long  to  turn  into  port  from  the 
deep  sea  out  upon  which  he  had  drifted ;  but  this  was  not  possible 
without  making  the  compromise  which  meant  death  to  his  soul. 
Destruction  of  body  or  sool,  this  was  very  often  the  dreadful  alterna- 
tive offered  to  the  Anabaptist, 

Luther  and  Zwingli  both  glanced  at  the  idea  of  the  Church  aa 
held  by  the  Anabaptists,  and  the  former  at  least  would  like  to  have 
established  a  true  apostolic  Church,      But  from  a  statesman's  point  of 

iw  to  do  so  was  to  court  the  failure  of  Savonarola  and  Bus.     Were 
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the  Reformers  right  or  wrong  ?  Their  Churches  were  snccessf ally 
established,  and  their  way  of  thinking  of  the  Chnrch  is  to-day  trium- 
phant through  Christendom.  But  will  any  one  pretend  to  say  that 
their  Churches,  or  any  others  following  their  example,  are,  or  ever 
were,  at  all  like  kingdoms  of  heaven,  or  that  they  present  any  hope 
of  ever  becoming  so  ?  Such,  for  example,  is  the  misery  to-day  in 
the  country  which  Luther  most  especially  influenced — Saxony — ^that 
nowhere  in  any  other  part  of  Europe  are  there  so  many  suicides.  But 
this  is  only  one  form  of  the  misery  which  prevails  from  the  confusion 
of  the  Church  and  the  World.  No  words  are  too  strong  to  describe 
the  miserable  condition  of  Christendom  to-day.  In  every  land,  Pro- 
testant or  Catholic,  men  gnaw  their  tongues  for  pain. 

Ideally,  a  World  and  a  Church,  both  claiming  divine  origin,  though 
recognising  different  standards  of  morality,  might  have  lived  in  as 
peaceful  an  opposition  as  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  have  been 
as  useful  one  to  another,  but  unfortunately  the  Christian  Church  and 
the  Roman  Empire  intermingling,  the  two  societies  became  in  all 
respects  one  and  the  same — a  Church-world  and  a  World-church. 
The  weakness  and  corruption  resulting  was  at  last  so  bad  that  no  one 
cared  to  give  this  great  World-church  effective  support  against  the  cry 
for  reform  which  everywhere  arose.  Unfortunately,  neither  Luther 
nor  Zwingli  saw  where  the  evil  lay,  but  were  bent  on  bolstering  up 
their  own  theological  ideas  by  another  form  of  this  intermingling  of 
the  Church  and  the  World.  In  this  way  the  Reformation  became  to 
a  great  extent  abortive,  and  ended  by  simply  setting  up  one  form  of 
the  intermingling  of  the  Church  and  .the  World  for  another. 

The  rise  of  Anabaptism  under  such  circumstances  was  especially 
dangerous  both  to  the  old  and  new  forms  of  the  World-church — to  the 
old  as  weakened  by  great  secessions  and  under  universal  reproach,  to 
the  newer  ones,  often  hastily  and  violently  set  up,  and  in  some  cases 
mere  creations  of  local  diplomacy.  The  Anabaptists  raised  the  baimer 
of  Justice  and  Truth,  the  banner  struck  down  so  many  times,  and  yet 
still  the  symbol  of  a  cause  impossible  to  conquer.  To  the  people  the 
Anabaptists  represented  their  right  to  manage  their  own  religious 
affairs,  and  to  preserve  their  consciences  from  being  enslaved  by  their 
masters.  The  first  article  in  every  draft  of  the  demands  of  the 
peasants  in  1525  was  that  every  parish  should  elect  its  own  pastor, 
and  that  he  should  be  one  who  preached  the  Gospel. 

As  the  rich  man  who  stole  the  poor  man's  ewe-lamb  that  he  might 
offer  it  instead  of  his  own  for  the  delectation  of  his  guest,  so  the 
Roman  Church  handed  over  the  conscience  of  the  people  of  Europe 
to  be  used  for  the  enjoyment  and  profit  of  the  world-power  with 
which  she  had  allied  herself.  Against  that  enslavement  the  Anabaptists 
were  the  only  party  among  the  Reformers  who  protested.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  kingdom  in  their  eyes  were  free  from  the  service  of  the 
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kings  of  the  earth.  If  they  paid  any  kind  of  tribute  it  must  be  from 
motives  of  love  and  a  desire  to  be  at  peace  with  all  men.  Bat  while 
such  a  motive  might  cause  an  EngUshman  in  Frauce  willingly  to  pay 
the  ordinary  taxes,  it  would  not  be  enough  to  make  him  swear  an 
oath  of  allegiance,  or  to  feel  justified  in  accepting  any  oflScial  position 
under  the  French  Government.  It  was  thus  the  Anabaptist  looked 
at  his  position.  He  was  a  subject  of  the  kingdom  of  Christy  redeemed 
from  the  power  that  reigued  in  earth  and  in  hell :  how  could  he  take 
an  oath  or  hold  any  ofiice  implying  allegiance  to  the  kings  of  the 
earth  ?  **  /n  sum  ma,  JSs  ist  nuhli  r/emeiti  Cliruto  taid  Beliidj*  said  the 
martyr,  Michael  Sattler. 

The  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  was  offcen 
thrown  in  the  face  of  the  early  Anabaptists.  But»  comparing  this 
passage  with  Cbrist^s  own  attitude  towards  the  powers  there  spoken 
'  of  and  His  references  to  the  devil  as  prince  of  this  world,  they  regarded 
the  apostolic  admonition  as  only  an  enforcement  of  Christ^s  own  action 
in  paying  tribute,  which  He  did,  not  as  recognising  a  right,  but  to 
prevent  any  occasion  of  offence.  Besides,  since  Wiclif  had  taught, 
finch  people  as  Anabaptists  had  held  that  only  the  ruler  who  was 
himself  obedient  to  God  had  any  right  to  claim  obedience  from  God's 

ervants.     Moreover,  the  intermingling  of  the  Church  and  the  world, 

mknown  in  apostolic  times,  rendered  ib  very  diflicnlt  to  carry  out 

Paura  injonction  without  disobeying  Christ's  commands.     For  snb- 

'mission  to  the  persecutors  of  this  world  there  was  the  clear  command 

of  Christ  and  His  own  example.      But  when  the  persecution  came 

from  those  who  professed  and  called  themselves  ChristianSj  the  principle 

Lof  submission  was  less  certain.     The  King  the  Anabaptists  served 

pthowed  little  respect  to  the  church-world  in  Judroa  or  Galilee,     Silent 

afore  the  authority  which  maintains  itself  by  the  sword,  He  did  not 

spare  His  words  to  those  who  claimed   to  be  the  representatives  of 

moral     and    religious    authority.      He     spoke    to    the    Scribes    and 

Pharisees  as  a  prophet  and  denounced  them  to  their  faces   and  to 

the  people.     Nor  did   He   stop  at  words,  but  cleared  His  Fathers 

house  of  the  sacrilegious  traders   and   money-dealers  by  force.     A 

people   largely   deriving  its   ideas  and  spirit  from  the   brotherhood 

Lwhich  produced  the'*  Imitatio  Christi"  might  naturally  conceive  this  the 

rway  to  treat  rulers  who,  calling  themselves  Christian,  were  Pagan  in 

spirit  and  action,  and  institutions  which,  though  Christian  in  name, 

.more  and  more  discovered  the  spirit  of  pagan  Rome,    Luther  himself 

regarded     the     then     existing     Christendom     as     the     Apocalyptic 

*'  Babylon " ;    the    Anabaptists    ooly    differing    with    him    in    that 

they  included  in  that  term  the  Lutheran  and  Zwinglian  Churches, 

This  position    finally  led  the  Anabaptists  to    the  great  straggle  at 

Mttnster.     The  leaders  who  stood  firmly  by  the  injunction,  *'  Resist 

.not  evil,''  had  either  been  put  to  death  or  harried  out  of  life,  and  new 

fenea  arose  who  took  a  dififerent  view.     More  and  more  must  Ana- 
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baptists  have  felt  that  the  world  they  had  to  deal  with  was  not  a  pare 
heathendom  governed  by  Pilates  and  Gallios,  but  a  World-church  in 
which  the  powers  that  ruled  were  Scribes  and  Pharisees  led  by  Saddu- 
cean  princes  of  the  type  of  Annas  and  Gaiaphas.  The  forcible 
cleansing  of  the  Temple  was  the  attitude  demanded  rather  than  the 
meek  submission  of  lambs.  Hoffmann,  who  bridges  the  gulf  between 
men  of  the  spirit  of  Sattler  and  Denck,  and  men  of  the  spirit  of 
Matthysz  and  Jan  van  Leiden,  never  took  the  position  of  the  earliest 
Anabaptists  as  to  the  use  of  the  sword,  but  at  the  same  time,  unlike 
those  who  took  their  place,  he  always  sought  to  avoid  offending  the 
authorities.  Nevertheless,  it  was  he  who,  by  his  prophetical  exposition 
and  his  ardent  belief  in  his  own  prophetic  office,  put  the  match  to 
the  tinder  and  set  all  the  North-west  of  Germany  and  the  Northern 
Netherlands  in  a  blaze.  Though  his  heart  beat  in  sympathy  with 
^^  the  Common  Man,"  Hoffmann  was  so  absorbed  in  things  spiritual 
and  mystical  that  social  and  material  questions  did  not  occupy  him. 
It  was  very  different,  however,  with  his  disciples,  the  Melchiorites^ 
as  they  were  called,  who,  taking  up  the  role  of  Mnnzer,  soon  became 
the  soul  of  a  great  struggle  for  the  triumph  of  social  democracy  in 
North-western  Europe. 

The  tendency  of  the  Anabaptists  to  unite  their  fortunes  with  those 
of  *'  the  Common  Man  "was  the  natural  result  of  a  faith  that  believed 
Christ,  the  Light  of  the  World,  dwelt  in  every  man.  Man  to  them 
was  a  sacred  beiug,  the  tabernacle  of  Ood  on  earth.  To  oppress 
man  was  to  oppress  God ;  to  defraud  man  was  to  defraud  God ;  to 
violate  the  human  body  plain  sacrilege ;  to  take  human  life  little  short 
of  deicide.  That  all  this  was  clearly  in  the  mind  of  every  Anabaptist 
of  the  sixteenth  century  would  be  far  too  much  to  assert ;  but  it  lay 
there  in  embryo,  and  their  earlier  and  best  teachers  were  indeed  the 
precursors  and  prophets  of  an  intensely  Christian  humanitarianism. 
*'  I  am  bound  to  love  the  Turke  with  the  very  bethome  of  my  hart "" 
is  one  of  the  errors  attributed  to  English  Anabaptists  in  1536.  And 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  was  the  working  of  this  belief  in  the 
indwelling  divine  b'ght  that  rendered  so  abhorrent  to  Anabaptists  the 
imposition  on  the  conscience  of  human  laws  and  ordinances,  or  the 
attempt  to  enchain  it  in  superstition  or  by  oaths.  It  is  true  that  in 
MUnster  the  order  to  all  the  unbaptized  to  depart  looks  like  a  serious 
interference  with  liberty  of  conscience,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a  siege  was  beginning,  and  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  the 
besieged  to  allow  any  of  the  friends  of  the  besiegers  to  remain  in  the 
city.  Thus  the  test  became  baptism.  And  once  the  Rubicon  passed, 
the  principle  of  liberty  of  conscience  sank  into  the  background.  It 
is  a  striking  fact  that  in  the  book  of  "  The  Bestitution  or  Restoration 
of  all  Things,"  setting  forth  the  main  principles  of  the  Munster  Ana- 
baptists, and  published  by  them  during  the  siege  1535-86,  there  is 
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no  reference,  if  we  are  to  accept  as  complete  the  long  analysis 
Bouterwek  girea  of  it,  to  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  earlier  Ana- 
baptist theology ^ — the  indwelling  divine  life  and  light.  We  have  a 
claim  to  special  guidance  and  special  inspiration  on  the  part  of  their 
prophets  and  teachers,  but  this  is  very  different  from  the  existence  of 
the  saving  light  in  every  man,  which  is  the  pivot  npon  which  DeDck*« 
whole  teaching  turns.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that 
the  Manster  theology  was  not  a  natural  development  of  the  earlier 
Anabaptist  theology,  bat  a  new  departnre  originating  with  Hoffmann 
and  Matthysz,  and  Jan  van  Leiden,  who  won  over  Rothmann  and 
the  Wassenberg  preachers,  men  who  had  passed  a  long  life  in  preach- 
ing doctrine  which  would  have  been  considered  fairly  orthodox  by 
Lutherans  and  Zwinglians.  The  chief  thing  they  did  at  this  great 
crisis  in  Anabaptist  history  was  to  accept  ad  nit  baptism  and  the  views 
of  Hoffmann,  Matthysz,  and  Jan  van  Leiden,  none  of  whom  were  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  earlier  Anabaptisra. 

For  the  true  spirit  of  Anabaptism  was  one  of  tender  regard  for  the 
conscience  as  the  dwelling-place  of  Grod.  Not  only  was  it  the  Holy 
Place  where  the  Shechinah  manifested  itself,  but  it  was  the  altar  on 
which  lay  bound  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
*^  Christ,''  said  Denck,  **  Christ,  the  Lamb  of  God,  has  from  the  begin- 
ning been  a  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  and  remains  so  to  the 
end/'  Conscience  was  to  the  Anabaptists  who  followed  Denck  the 
voice  of  the  Lamb  of  God  pleading  with  God  and  man  from  the  sacri- 
ficial altar.  The  cuntinnal  immolation  of  God  in  the  human  conscience 
18,  as  I  understand  it,  the  thoaght  Denck  attached  to  the  words,  **  the 
Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  " — God  struggling,  God 
Cf acified,  God  dying  in  the  human  conscience — this  is  the  awe-inspir- 
ing conception  which,  it  seems  to  me^  lay  at  the  root  of  the  earlier 
Anabaptist  theology.  In  any  case,  the  thought  of  the  indwelling  God 
armed  the  poor  Anabaptists  with  a  superhuman  courage.  The  perse- 
cutors might  put  them  in  the  hottest  furnace  of  affliction  cruelty  could 
invent — a  Divine  Companion  was  in  the  fires  with  them.  *'  In  all 
their  affliction  He  was  afflicted,*'  and  in  no  part  of  their  being  was 
the  crime  so  deeply  felt  as  in  their  outraged  consciences-  Some  of 
the  best  of  the  Anabaptists,  Felix  Manz,  for  example,  died  resentful. 
The  resistance  to  the  Light  of  Life,  the  determination  to  crush  the 
Christ-life  out  of  the  world,  evidently  so  affected  them  that  they  could 
not  utter  the  parting  word  of  forgiveness.  And  thus  largely,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  through  their  sufferings  and  testimony,  the  human  con- 
Bcience,  as  the  dwelling-place  of  God  on  earthy  has  been  invested  with  a 
eacredness  unknown  either  in  the  Church  of  Borne  or  in  the  Lutheran, 
Zwingliau,  Calvinistic,  or  Puritan  Churches,  Without  in  the  least 
derogating  from  the  honour  due  to  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  who,  in 
all  lands  and  ages,  and  of  all  creeds  and  religions,  have  practically 
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died  for  this  holy  cause,  we  may  claim  a  leading  and  definite  place 
for  the  Anabaptists,  since  it  was  they  who,  first  of  all  Christian  people, 
claimed  liberty  of  conscience  as  a  divine  right  which  no  power  on 
earth  may  deny.  And  when  we  think  that  from  liberty  of  conscience 
ixaturally  flowed  liberty  of  thought  and  liberty  of  worship,  free  speech 
and  a  free  press,  we  may  form  some  faint  idea  of  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude mankind  owes  the  Anabaptists. 

It  may  be  objected  that  whatever  good  Anabaptism  did  by  it^ 
Buffering  for  liberty  of  conscience,  it  quite  outbalanced  by  its  proceed- 
ings at  Mttnster,  and  especially  by  its  setting  aside  the  marriage  law 
of  Christendom  and  reverting  to  such  a  barbarism  as  polygamy.  I 
will  not  here  undertake  to  go  into  the  subject  of  the  Miinster  king- 
dom ;  but  I  cannot  avoid  a  reference  to  the  MUnster  polygamy,  since 
any  just  consideration  of  the  circumstances  would  at  once  mitigate 
the  severe  judgment  traditionally  accepted. 

That  a  large  portion  of  the  christened  women  of  this  country  and 
every  other  in  Christendom  should  be  devoted  to  a  life  of  degrading 
animalism  is  surely  a  problem  that  must  trouble  every  Christian  mind. 
Four  hundred  years  ago  it  was  as  great  a  scandal  as  it  is  to-day, 
perhaps  even  worse  ;  the  corruption  in  German  society  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  seems  to  have  equalled  that  of  any  age.  The 
amount  of  facts  which  have  been  collected  is  so  great  as  apparently 
to  prove  that  the  overgrowth  of  the  social  evil  in  the  German  cities 
was  then  more  than  usually  rank.  The  Anabaptists  had  under- 
taken the  task  of  establishing  a  reformed  society,  and  they  had,  by 
an  apparent  providence,  obtained  possession  of  a  great  city  in  which 
to  try  the  experiment.  How  were  they  going  to  deal  with  this 
universal  evil  ?  Circumstances,  instead  of  arresting  its  development, 
rendered  it  likely  that  it  would  break  out  in  Miinster  with  more 
violence  than  at  Cologne  or  Augsburg.  The  people  were  shut  up  as 
in  a  cage,  and  there  were  two  or  three  times  as  many  women  as 
there  were  men.  The  Anabaptist  leaders  in  Miinster  had  thought 
much,  as  the  rest  of  the  Reformers  had  done,  on  the  question  of 
marriage,  and  looking  to  the  Bible  as  the  educator  of  their  consciences, 
they  concluded  that  what  was  there  considered  a  right  and  legitimate 
condition  of  life  was  right  for  them.  Many  of  the  Old  Testament 
saints  were  polygamists,  and  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  mono- 
gamy was  required  of  the  first  Christians.  They  therefore  concluded 
that  the  best  remedy  for  the  difficulty  was  to  publish  a  law  permitting 
polygamy  in  MUnster.  To  what  extent  the  Anabaptists  were  in  error 
their  enemies  did  not  allow  the  world  to  discover.  The  new  experi- 
ment only  continued  a  few  months ;  had  it  been  tried  for  a  genera- 
tion^ the  results  might  have  for  ever  prevented  its  recurrence. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  Anabaptists  sought  to  restore  order,  not  to 
create  disorder.  And  so  far  from  wishing  to  depress  woman  and  lower 
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Wf  status,  the  Anabaptists  were  the  first,  or  among  the  first,  in  modern 
times  to  recognise  that  they  often  had  the  prophetic  gift.  Women 
frequently  preached,  and  at  Miluster  the  Queen  assisted,  on  one 
occasion  at  least,  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Sapper.  It  is  a 
striking  fact  that  the  two  most  distinguished  early  Anabaptists  in 
England  were  women* 

Anabaptism,  notwithstandiDg  the  great  calamity  at  Miinster,  had 
hold  of  the  heart  of  **  the  Common  Man."'  It  was  his  religion,  express^ 
ing  his  hopes  and  aspirations,  and  giviog  him  a  field  for  the  educa- 
tion of  all  his  powers.  Every  baptized  man  and  woman  might  become 
-an  apostle,  and  hundreds  traveled  over  Europe  in  all  direction!, 
ardent  missionaries  of  Anabaptism.  Arrested,  thrown  into  prison, 
executed,  nothing  stopped  their  ardour ;  others  soon  arose  to  supply 
their  place.  This  religion  is  not  yet  dead.  Along  the  routes  whereon 
its  first  missionaries  scattered  the  seed  it  still  lies  waiting  for  a  new 
«pring. 

n. 

Anabaptism  may  be  further  elucidated  by  a  glance  at  the  points  in 
•which  it  came  into  opposition  with  Lotheranism  and  Zwinglianiam, 
The  Reformers  not  only  gave  the  Bible  the  place  Catholics  gave  the 
Roman  Church,  making  it  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  Truth,  but  those 
who  followed  Luther  seem  to  have  regarded  the  Bible  as  the  Anabaptists 
regarded  the  conscience — that  is,  as  the  oracle  of  God  through  which 
the  Divine  Word  spoke  to  men.  The  Anabaptists  who  followed  Denck 
fully  admitted  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  the  standard  of  Truth, 
and  they  did  not  deny  that  the  Word  of  God  constantly  spoke  throngh 
them,  but  they  refased  to  confound  the  Bible  with  the  Word  of  God, 
asserting  that  that  Word  had  existed  from  all  eternity,  and  had  spoken 
to  and  guided  men  long  before  there  was  a  Bible,  and  guided  them 
still  apart  from  the  Bible,  Thug  they  distinguished  between  the 
living,  actual  eternal  Word  of  God  and  the  historical  account  of  what 
that  Word  had  said  in  former  times.  The  record  of  this  teaching  of 
tnen  as  individuals  and  societies  rendered  the  Bible  the  great  school- 
book  of  humanity*  But,  like  every  other  school-book,  the  Bible 
required  the  personal  aid  of  the  teacher,  and  the  only  teacher  capable 
of  expounding  the  Scripture  was  its  author,  the  Holy  Spirit.  And 
the  only  students  who  will  have  that  teaching  are  those  who  are 
obedient  to  the  voice  of  the  Word  of  God  in  their  hearts,  which  voice 
will  assuredly  urge  them  to  obey  its  commands  as  set  forth  in  the 
Scriptures,  the  result  of  which  will  be  clear  light  as  to  their  meaning* 
**  If  any  man  will  do  His  will  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,*'  was  a 
favourite  text  with  Hans  Denck,  the  teacher  whose  way  of  thinking 
most  iniluenced  Anabaptism  prior  to  the  Melchiorite  deviation. 

This  obedience  to  the  Word  of  God  in  the  conscience  or  in  the 
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Scriptures  constituted  with  this,  the  purest  and  the  most  charac- 
teristic form  of  Anabaptism,  the  essence  of  fiftith,  and  consequently  it 
would  not  allow  that  a  faith  which  did  not  express  itself  in  obedience 
to  the  Word  of  QoA  was  any  faith  at  all.  The  Lutherans  accused  it, 
therefore,  of  teaching  justification  by  works.  And  this,  perhaps,  was 
so  if  it  was  pursued  logically  from  point  to  point  For  it  taught 
that  any  human  being  could  exercise  obedience,  as  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  willing.  And  since  it  taught  that  the  will  was  free, 
the  willing  to  obey  was  clearly  a  human  activity — ^that  is,  a  human 
work. 

So  far  as  free  will  tended  to  individual  independence  and  spon* 
taneoos  action,  it  found  a  corrective  in  the  idea  of  the  Community. 
What  the  idea  of  the  Community  was  to  the  Anabaptist  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  testimonies  of  early  Anabaptists.  One  of 
the  early  members  of  the  community  at  Augsburg,  over  which  Denck 
exercised  so  great  an  influence,  was  Hans  Langenmantel,  a  man  of 
patrician  family,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  1529.  In  a  writing 
which  Dr.  Beck  attributes  to  him  (Loserth  considers  it  belongs  to  a 
somewhat  later  period),  it  is  said  :  ''  The  highest  command  of  Ood  is 
love.  ^  Love  the  Lord  thy  Ood  with  all  thy  heart  and  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself.'  In  the  Community  no  one  ought  to  say,  '  Mine,  mine, 
it  is  also  the  brothers.'  Who  can  rightly  give  his  brother  spiritual 
and  eternal  good  if  he  refuses  him  earthly  good  ?  A  Community  where 
one  is  rich  and  another  poor  belongs  not  to  Christ"  Ulrich  Stadler, 
a  contemporary  of  Huter  and  a  member  of  the  community  at  Auspitz, 
said :  '^  All  those  who  truly  believe  and  have  wholly  given  themselves 

up  to  Christ  have  all  God's  gifts  and  possessions  in  common 

In  the  House  of  the  Lord  there  is  no  mine,  thine,  or  his.''  Pieter 
Biedermann  said :  '^  As  all  the  saints  have  community  in  holy  things, 
80  in  temporal  things  the  members  of  Christ's  body  should  reserve 
nothing  for  themselves.  Gk)d  has  given  men  nothing  for  their  ovm. 
Whoever  gathers  for  himiself  acts  against  the  divine  laws."  According 
to  Leonhard  Dix :  '*  The  true  communion  of  saints  consists  in  putting 
away  from  among  the  people  of  God  things  so  fall  of  sin  as  finances 
and  deceits,  buying  and  selling,  selfishness  and  avarice,  and  taking  of 
interest — in  fact,  all  those  things  which  have  driven  the  Holy  Spirit 

from  the  Church How  is  it,"  he  asked,  "  that  in  your  Church 

there  are  so  many  tramps  who,  in  the  streets  and  before  your  doors,  cry 
aloud  for  alms  ?  "  Hans  Schmidt,  who  died  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
Common  Life,  declared  it  '^  the  greatest  of  treasures,  the  first  thing 
on  earth,  to  be  robbed  of  which  was  the  greatest  of  misfortunes."  The 
Community,  however,  was  not  simply  an  idea  with  the  Anabaptists, 
but  a  reality.  Of  its  organisation  in  Moravia  full  details  are  given  by 
Loserth  in  his  ^'  Communism  of  the  Moravian  Anabaptists.''  Each 
member  paid  all  he  received  in  wages  into  a  common  fund,  which  was 
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spent  for  tbe  general  good  of  the  canse,  and  not  solely  on  the  com- 
munity which  eamt  it.  They  had  a  common  kitchen  and  common 
meals,  a  common  nnrsery  and  a  common  school,  common  fields  and 
houses ;  each  family,  however,  had  distinct  apartments.  Ideally,  the 
Commnnity  regarded  itself  aa  absolutely  free  of  all  human  authority  ; 
its  flole  Lord  and  Master  was  Christ*  This  freedom  was  to  be  exer- 
cised in  all  charity  and  with  a  view  to  living  in  peace  with  all  men^ 
and  could  never  be  exercised  in  its  fulness  until  the  kingdom  was 
given  to  the  saints.  But  the  existence  of  such  an  idea  was  a  menace 
to  the  world.  Loserth,  in  his  '*  Anabaptism  in  the  Tyrol,"  points  out 
how  clear-sighted  the  princes  were  on  the  real  nature  of  Anabaptism. 
While  the  local  magistracy  and  the  rural  jnrors  were  unable  to  under- 
stand the  justice  of  putting  Christian  men  and  women  to  death  bjr 
hundreds,  and  that  in  many  cases  by  very  cruel  methods,  for  no 
apparent  reason  except  their  obstinate  persistence  in  believing  and 
acting  as  the  first  Christians  did ;  while  even  the  central  Government 
at  Innsbruck  did  not  at  first  seem  to  see  the  necessity  of  crushing 
proceedings  apparently  so  innocent,  King  Ferdinand,  who  governed  the 
Tyrol  for  his  brother  the  Emperor  Charles  V,,  saw  at  once  that  these 
people  represented  an  opposing  power  with  whom  no  terms  must  be 
made.  In  a  letter  to  the  Government  at  Innsbruck  in  1527,  he  said 
"  Out  of  such  new  baptism  nothing  else  is  to  be  feared  but  all  sorts 
and  kinds  of  revolts  and  mutinies  of  the  Common  Man  against  the 
upper  and  hereditary  class  "  and  *'  an  inevitable  necessity  commands 
that  such  dangerous  fire  be  extinguished ;  for  if  it  should  spread  and 
get  the  upper  hand  no  Council  would  be  able  to  destroy  it." 

The  intensity  with  which  Ferdinand  pursued  his  policy  of  extermi- 
nation, killing  outright  more  than  700  persons,  causing  the  roin  and 
flight  of  hundreds  more,  depopulating  whole  vUJages,  for  a  long  time 
only  strengthened  the  Tyrolese  Baptists  in  their  faith.  They  became 
ardent  for  martyrdom  and  went  joyfully  to  death.  It  was  only  by 
making  the  persecution  general  through  his  vast  dominions,  and 
engaging  the  neighbouring  authorities  to  do  the  same,  that  he  finally 
mastejed  **the  accursed  sect" 


in. 

How  completely  the  Anabaptist  idea  of  the  Church  was  opposed  to 
that  of  the  world,  such  a  work  as  Janssen's  "  History  of  the  German 
People  "  makes  manifest.  From  the  numberless  details  that  he  gives 
of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  is 
clear  many  of  the  best  things  in  medieevalism  were  dying,  and  some 

*  "  The  obefljence  of  a  Cristen  man  to  temporaU  power  is  aa  Crist  was  obedy ent  to 
iemporall  paissance^  and  paid  tribtito  money  not  because  that  he  ought  It  but  be<^u8e 
thAt  he  wolde  not  oflfende/' — Quoted  from  ^*  The  Wicked  Mammon '*  in  Errora  and 
Bereaies  denounced  by  the  Eoglbh  biabopSf  kc^  1530.  Wilkina*  ''Concilia  Magose 
Britanniab  et  Hibemiae/*  ?oL  iii. 
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of  the  worst  things  taking  a  new  lease  of  life.  The  old  tyrannies  and 
injustices  which  had  been  softening  found  a  new  root  and  new  support 
in  the  introduction  of  Roman  law  in  place  of  the  old  German  customs. 
The  landowners,  perceiving  that  they  were  losing  their  position  in  the 
presence  of  a  rapidly  developing  commercialism^  grasped  at  every 
opportunity  of  recovering  lost  dues  and  services,  so  that  the  peasants 
felt  themselves  on  the  road  back  to  serfage.  And  not  only  the 
peasants  but  the  urban  populations  in  many  parts  of  Germany  were 
discontented  and  restless,  and  ready  for  any  movement  that  pro- 
mised a  fairer  distribution  of  wealth.  For  by  the  alteration  of 
the  lines  of  commerce,  consequent  on  the  maritime  discoveries  of 
the  previous  century,  whole  districts  were  falling  into  decay,  and 
thousands  of  honest  people  coming  to  poverty.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
opportunities  for  rapid  fortune-making  were  direct  incitements  to 
the  greedy  and  the  selfish.  Bings  were  formed,  individuals  having 
influence  obtained  special  privileges,  and  monopolies  were  granted 
to  trading  companies.  In  place  of  the  old  monastic  societies,  with 
their  ever-increasing  hold  on  the  land,  came  thoroughly  un-Christian 
monopolist  firms,  which  not  only  got  possession  of  the  capital  of 
the  country,  but  by  getting  hold  of  the  silver  mines  affected  the  value 
of  the  currency.  There  was  nothing,  certainly,  very  peculiar  in  this ; 
the  silly  many  have  thus  always  been  used  by  the  artful  few.  The 
peculiarity  at  this  particular  time  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  Christendom 
which  was  in  this  state  had  seen  ''a  vision  of  the  Almighty,'' 
and  "  though  falling,  had  had  its  eyes  opened."  The  Bible  had  come 
to  be  known  by  the  mass  of  the  people  in  a  way  it  never  had  been 
previously.  The  effect  of  this  revelation  is  hardly  realisable  to-day. 
The  difference  between  the  actual  Christendom  and  the  original  design 
as  unfolded  in  the  New  Testament  was  too  striking  to  escape  any  but 
minds  trained  in  casuistry.  Just  as  to-day  angry  depositors  mob  the 
bank  they  hear  is  insolvent,  so  the  German  people  thundered,  at  the 
gates  of  the  Boman  Church  wanting  to  know  what  it  had  done  with 
the  religion  entrusted  to  its  keeping.  **  See,"  they  said  one  to 
another,  "  how  the  priests  have  deceived  and  misled  us.  They  ought 
to  have  their  heads  broken."  It  Was  this  feeling  that  gave  Luther 
his  position.  He  had  come  like  the  strong  angel  in  the  Apocalypse, 
a  little  book  in  his  hand — a  little  book  which  restored  the  lost  treasure 
— ^the  True  Beligion. 

Luther  carried  all  before  him  up  to  1525,  when  the  German  people, 
encouraged  by  what  they  read  in  the  little  book  he  had  given  them, 
determined  to  allow  themselves  no  longer  to  be  robbed  in  all  direc- 
tions, no  longer  to  be  fleeced  as  they  had  been  for  ages,  determined, 
in  fact,  to  resist  the  robbers  who  had  left  them  bleeding  and  naked. 
The  thieves  fled  in  dismay,  but  returning  again  with  a  great  crowd  of 
hired  cut-throats,  they  overcame  the  poor  man,  bound  him  down  afresh, 
so  that  his  last  state  was  worse  than  his  first.     And  this  time,  alas  ! 
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the  very  man  who  had  played  the  part  of  the  good  Samaritan  made 
common  cause  with  the  thieves  and  cat-throats,  hounding  them  on.* 
Verily  the  German  people  were  in  evil  case. 

It  was  into  such  a  world  that  Anabaptism  came,  with  its  ideas  oi 
God  immanent  in  man,  and  of  a  holy  community  composed  of  men 
and  women  who  had  determined  to  walk  in  the  light  that  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  Going  to  the  poor  man, 
stripped,  bleedings  and  half-dead,  it  assured  him  that  he  still  possessed 
the  greatest  of  all  treasures,  a  treasure  no  earthly  power  could  tate 
from  him.  For  every  human  being  was  a  temple  of  God ;  there  in  the 
human  conscience  was  the  Eternal  Word,  *'  Listen,**  they  said,  **  to  the 
voice  of  God  in  your  conscience,  and  you  will  find  there  a  true  pastor,  a 
trne  pardoner,  a  true  priest,  a  true  sanctifier,  a  true  inspirer  and  revealer 
of  the  will  of  God.  Obey  your  conscience,  that  is  the  first  thing ;  in 
doing  this  yon  cannot  be  robbed  of  your  religion,  for  it  can  only  go 
with  your  life,  and  that  taken,  you  will  rest  in  the  ever-living  One^ — 
the  Eternal  Father."  Men  asked  who  sent  these  teachers,  and  Luther 
replied  the  devil*  But  the  poor  man,  believing  their  words,  drew  near 
to  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  began  to  form  communities,  so  that 
the  divine  sparks  in  long-separated  individual  hearts  might  unite  and 
burst  out  in  one  great  flame.  Prayer  arose  that  they  might  be  one, 
even  as  God  was  one,  and  it  was  answered  in  the  feeling  that  they 
belonged  entirely  to  Christ  their  Head,  and  to  their  brothers  and 
sisters  as  fellow-members  of  His  body.  Up  sprang,  in  German  lands, 
a  new  life  in  community,  a  life  prefigured  by  thousands  of  religious 
souls,  who,  sick  of  the  world,  had  in  all  agea»  since  the  Church  began 
to  corrupt,  sought  to  live  in  God  and  Christian  fellowship.  But  none 
had  dared  to  think  it  possible  such  peace  could  be  shared  with  husband 
or  wife,  parents  or  children.  The  Anabaptists  attempted  to  combine 
holiness  and  domesticity,  to  weld  the  family  entirely  into  the  Church. 
The  more  the  joy  spread — the  more  the  people  cluug  together  in  sell* 
sacrificing  love — the  greater  the  peraecntion.  The  wolves,  seeing  the 
sheep  gathering  in  flocks  and  herding  together,  came  howling  around 
the  fold,  and,  springing  into  the  centre,  carried  off  the  shepherd  and 
killed  the  watch-dogs.  Thus  the  commouities  were  broken  up  and  the 
sheep  rapidly  slaughtered,  at  times  driven  by  flocks  into  the  shambles, 
at  times  singly  torn  to  pieces. 

At  last  came  more  prophets,  and  these  said :  The  time  is  gone  by 

•  Luther's  conduct  at  the  close  of  the  PeasAnt  War,  and  the  oniel  way  io  which  he 
hoonded  oo  the  victortoaa  party  to  crush  out  the  spirit  of  social  democracy,  is  weU 
wotth  study  as  an  explanation  ot  the  present  dangeroas  conditioo  of  things  in  Ger- 
niAny,  What  be  says  in  his  two  letters  to  Dr  Johann  Riihcl  (Nos.  DCCV,  and 
nCCVn.  in  De  Wett^s  **  Collection  of  Luther's  Letters/'  &c.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  65^1,  069- 
670,  and  in  his  writing  of  the  same  year,  LV2i — Wider  die  mordutchrn  und  rtubi^cften 
Hotten  dtr  Bauern^  to  bo  found  vol.  xxiwot  Lurhcr's  **  Sammtliche  Werke/'Erlangen, 
1«26  28.  would  be  incredible  if  the.^e  letters  did  not  exist.  1  have  given  *;oaie  of  the 
more  tlriking  passages  in  A  iiabuptUm  frtim  its  liise  at  Zitickau  to  th  Fall  of  Munaler. 
1SU5,  This  was  no  momentary'  passion,  hot  a  position  taken  np  by  Luther  and  in  which 
he  hardened  himselt 
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for  the  sheep  to  let  themsekes  be  led  to  the  slaughter ;  they  mast 
become  as  the  watch-dogs,  who  are  not  afraid  to  seize  the  wolves  by 
the  throat  and  strangle  them  as  they  have  strangled  the  sheep.  The 
last  hoar,  they  said,  is  at  hand  ;  the  knell  of  the  world,  sonk  in 
wickedness  and  in  sin,  is  being  tolled,  the  ages  are  harrying  fast  into 
the  dark  night  of  oblivion,  and  the  torch  of  the  last  is  flickering  and 
will  soon  be  oat ;  then  will  break  the  dawn  of  the  great  millennial  day. 
Bat  first  mast  come  a  time  of  war  and  bloodshed.  Michael  and  his 
angels  warring  against  the  devil  and  his  angels,  the  sons  of  God 
against  the  children  of  men.  Already  had  Elias  and  Enoch,  the  men 
who  had  never  seen  death,  returned  to  walk  the  earth,  and  the  devoar- 
ing  flame  from  their  moaths  had  gone  forth  to  sweep  the  earth  as  with 
the  besom  of  destruction. 

And  again  the  people,  filled  with  joy,  believed  the  hour  had  come ; 
many  sold  their  all  and  fled  from  the  City  of  Destruction,  seeking  a 
city  where  they  believed  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  was  about  to  appear, 
adorned  as  a  bride  for  her  husband.  On  this  sacred  quest  thousands 
of  toiling  men  and  women  went,  struggling  through  dark  nights  on 
unknown  roads,  beset  with  robbers  and  cut-throat  mercenaries,  across 
morasses,  through  narrow  winding  valleys,  over  high  mountains,  and 
in  open  boats  up  rapid  rivers.  Some  were  slain,  some  snared  by  the 
4^versary,  some  had  to  fight  ApoUyon  in  the  shape  of  police-officers 
-or  roving  bands  of  soldiers  sent  out  to  prevent  their  progress  ;  many 
fell  exhausted  by  the  way ;  but  a  few  strong,  brave,  and  stedfast 
.pilgrims  pressed  on.  Sometimes  they  were  led  by  a  valiant  Great- 
'heart,  who  brought  them  safely  past  the  lions  by  the  way.  At  last, 
in  the  grey  light  of  the  early  dawn,  the  emigrants  caught  their  first 
.glimpse  of  the  towers  of  Mtinster.  Their  hearts  leapt  for  joy  at  the 
•thought  that  their  dangers  were  nearly  over ;  but  the  besiegers'  lines 
liad  to  be  passed,  and  it  was  only  after  days  of  wandering  in  constant 
peril  that  they  found  a  way  to  elude  the  enemy  and  to  enter  the  city 
of  Gk)d — ^the  new  Jerusalem.  There  prayer  and  work,  work  and 
prayer,  not  for  self  but  for  the  common  weal,  filled  their  days  with  a 
joyful  activity.  As  a  large  family,  they  ate  and  drank  together  at 
common  tables,  or  in  loving  companionship  kept  watch  and  ward  over 
the  bulwarks  of  Zion.  The  Davidic  monarchy  was  established  among 
them  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  kingdom  which  should  have  no  end. 
But,  alas!  the  hour  came  when  the  people  found  their  new 
Jerusalem  a  cage,  in  which  they  were  living  on  their  last  crusts,  and 
nothing  before  them  but  starvation  and  massacre.  Who  can  picture 
the  spiritual  desolation  which  now  overshadowed  their  material  want  ? 
What  they  suffered  for  lack  of  food  was  nothing  to  the  horror  of 
great  darkness  which  oppressed  their  hearts.  The  fight  with  Apollyon 
by  the  way  was  utterly  forgotten  in  that  terrible  moment  when  Uiey 
met  him  triumphant  in  the  Holy  City  asking  derisively,  *'  Where  ia 
now  thy  God?'' 
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ODce  more  the  poor  man  could  cry,  '*  I  am  the  man  that  hath  aeen 
affliction,"  Munater  was  another  station  in  the  dolorous  way  throngh 
which  the  divine  in  man  travels^  on  from  age  to  age.  Daring  the 
cdege  and  after  the  fall  of  Mimst^r  the  most  intense  persecation  set 
in,  Bnt,  seen  in  the  light  of  the  pnrified  conscience,  this  dark  night 
of  Anabaptism  was  its  clearest  day.  For  reality  had  taken  the  place 
of  mists,  shade wSf  visions,  and  endless  vague  sensuous  imaginings. 
The  Anabaptists  seemed  to  be  going  into  darkness,  and  not  into 
light;  but  it  was  just  the  opposite,  for  this  experience  taught  th© 
greater  part  of  them  that  the  sword  of  vengeance  would  never  haw 
the  way  to  the  reign  of  justice  and  equity,  love  and  peace ;  that  to 
this  victory  there  was  no  way  but  through  satieriug,  shame,  and 
defeat     And  again  the  Poor  Man  took  up  his  cross  and  travelled  on. 

In  the  crisis  that  occarred  for  Christendom  between  1524-1536 
those  who  then  ruled  in  Europe  refused  to  listen  to  its  conscience, 
speaking  to  them  by  the  voices  of  the  despised  peasants  and  the 
detested  Anabaptists,  The  results  are  manifest  in  history^-one 
horrible  dilemma  coming  out  of  another,  each  following  its  prede- 
cessor in  logical  sequence.  The  despair  of  the  people  after  Lather's 
defection  led  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
that  again  to  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  when  Germany  fell  into  a  state 
of  almost  unparalleled  misery.  Divided  into  a  hundred  parts^ 
Germany  became  the  battle-ground  of  all  the  soldiers  in  Europe  and 
the  scene  of  one  great  war  after  another.  The  struggles  for  unity 
have  ended  in  our  day  in  a  certain  outward  success^  but  she  has  no  more 
obtained  real  unity  than  any  other  nation  in  Europe,  To  supply  this 
want  Imperial  Germany  strives  as  did  Imperial  Rome  to  fan  up  a  spirit 
of  passionate  loyalty  to  the  Emperor.  And  thus  it  is  being  rapidly 
led,  as  its  predecessor,  to  the  fatal  crime  of  trampling  on  the  conscience. 
What  the  German  Conservatives  recently  said  on  the  refusal  to  cheer 
the  Emperor  is  exactly  what  the  Catholics  of  the  sixteenth  century 
might  have  said  against  the  Reformers  who  refused  to  kneel  at  the 
elevation  of  the  host.  Such  acts  mean  little  as  long  as  conventionality 
reigns  unchallenged  ;  but  in  times  when  fundamental  questions  govern 
the  situation  they  become  of  vast  importance.  The  refusal  to  ponr 
out  a  libation  to  the  statue  of  the  Emperor^  or  the  baptising  an  already 
christened  persoo,  brought  death,  because,  in  the  eyes  of  the  rulers, 
these  acts  meant  what  to  them  was  most  daugerous  of  all  rebellions — the 
revolt  of  the  conscience.  And  this  it  was  that  Anabaptism  supremely 
meant ;  and  this  it  was  that  determined  the  rulers  of  the  sixteenth 
centuiy  to  persecute  it  to  the  death.  For  Anabaptism  was  a  revolt 
of  the  conscience  against  a  Christendom  that  was  not  Christian,  and  a 
Beformation  that  substituted  one  tyranny  for  another. 
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THE    POLITICAL    SITUATION 
IN  FRANCE. 


THE  general  elections  of  1893  and  the  tragic  death  of  President 
Garnot  have  wrought  a  very  perceptible  change  in  the  coarse 
of  French  politics.  Daring  the  entire  period  from  the  election 
of  M.  Qt6vj  in  1879  to  the  elections  of  1893,  the  prevailing  system 
was  that  which  is  called  the  '^  policy  of  concentration/'  Republicans 
of  all  shades  sought  to  act  together^  in  order  to  fight  against 
any  possible  return  to  power  of  the  Clerical  and  Conservative 
party,  or  to  resist  an  immediate  danger  such  as  the  Boulaugist  move- 
ment. The  Gambettist  or  Opportunist  party  always  formed  the 
kernel  of  these  hybrid  and  ephemeral  majorities^  which  comprised 
deputies  of  the  most  diverse  opinions,  ranging  from  the  edge  of  the 
Centre  party  to  the  summit  of  the  Extreme  Left.  The  heterogeneoua 
composition  of  the  Ministries  forbade  any  long  tenure  of  power. 
As  their  programmes  were  nothing  but  compromises  to  which  each, 
section  of  the  Bepublican  party  sacrificed  its  most  characteristic 
aimSy  the  moment  soon  arrived  when  dissatisfaction  broke  out,  and 
members  of  the  same  Cabinet  were  at  issue  with  each  other;  and 
as  there  was^no  settled  majority,  acting  under  recognised  leaders, 
personal  ambitions,  jealousies,  and  lobby  intrigues  led  to  Ministerial 
changes,  although  it  was  perfectly  well  known  that  the  new 
Ministry  would  be  very  like  the  old.  Thus  a  series  of  Cabinets, 
were  constructed^  one  after  the  other,  in  which  generally  most  of 
the  members  of  the  last  Ministry  were  again  assembled  under  & 
new  chief,  and  which^  whatever  their  composition  and  whatever 
circumstances  had  given  them  birth,  always  found  themselves 
fulfilling  the  same  task,  contending  against  the  dangers^  real  or 
imaginary,  of  clerical  intrigue,  reorganising  the  army  on  the  prin- 
ciple   of  shorter    and    shorter    universal    service,    pushing   forward 
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pnblic  edncatioHy  and  especially  compulsory  and  secular  elementary 
education,  carrying  out  a  long  programme  of  extensive  public  works — 
in  particular,  completing  the  railway  system — and,  lastly,  porsaing  a^ 
commercial  policy  of  which  the  two  essential  points  were  Protectionist 
tariffs  and  the  development  of  the  colonial  empire  of  France,  At 
the  same  time  these  Ministries,  in  order  to  keep  their  places  at  all, 
were  obliged,  in  the  choice  of  their  administrative  officers,  to  diatribote 
promotion  with  the  utmost  skill  amongst  the  different  portions  of 
their  nnstable  majority  i  and  as  the  Ministers  came  mostly  from  the 
Moderate  party,  but  could  only  continue  in  office  by  the  favour 
of  the  Hadicals,  it  followed  that  the  share  of  patronage  obtained  by 
the  Kadicals  for  their  clients  was  much  larger  than  was  justified  by 
the  Radical  strength  either  in  the  country  or  in  the  Chambers, 
An  Administration  thus  brought  together  on  personal  grounds  and 
nnable  to  reckon  on  the  life  of  any  Ministry,  could  not  of  course 
attend  to  anything  but  how  to  manage  all  the  groups  at  once,  and^ 
above  all,  how  to  secure  the  favour  of  influential  electors  and  deputies. 
That  is  why  the  Administration  showed  such  strange  weakness,  not  to 
speak  of  secret  connivance,  in  the  face  of  Boulangism,  a  weak- 
ness so  great  as  to  lead  to  grave  fears  of  its  success ;  and*  what  is  still 
more  important,  displayed  a  culpable  remissness  in  dealing  with 
tlie  most  serious  electoral  frauds,  such  as  those  committed  in  the 
parliamentary  and  municipal  elections  at  Toulouse. 

The  characters  of  the  two  Presidents  of  the  Republic  who  held 
office  from  1879  to  1894  were  particularly  favourable  to  the  policy  of 
concentration.  M.  Gr^vy,  while  he  showed  real  wisdom  and  keen 
intelligence  in  following  and  guiding,  so  far  as  the  Constitution 
allowed  him  to  do  so,  the  foreign  policy  of  France,  carried  the 
practice  of  indifference  and  abstention  in  home  affairs  so  far  as  to 
neglect  even  his  representative  duties  as  head  of  the  State, 
thinking  of  nothing  but  how  to  increase  his  fortune  by  saving 
out  of  hia  allowances,  and  letting  his  son-in-law,  M,  Wilson,  exert 
an  improper  influence  over  the  distribution  of  places  and  favours, 
M.  Carnot,  who  filled  the  oOice  of  President  with  so  much  dignity 
and  correctness,  confined  himself,  of  his  own  will,  to  performing  his 
external  representative  duties  and  to  the  task  of  making  the  supreme 
power  respected  for  his  virtues  and  loved  for  his  charities.  He  had 
belonged  to  the  Radical  party  j  and  as  personally  he  had  no  confldence* 
in  any  one  except  two  somewhat  mediocre  Radicals,  MM.  Tirard  and 
Sarrien,  he  could  not  imagine  any  other  policy  than  that  of  concentra- 
tion. It  must  be  admitted  further  that  circumstances  rendered  thia 
policy  almost  inevitable  from  the  moment  when  the  parliamentary  Right 
took  up  an  attitude  so  openly  hostile  to  the  Republic  that  the  most 
moderate  Republicans  were  unable  to  join  them,  while  the  Extreme 
Left  ahowed  too  little  coherence  or  practical  sense  for  the  Opportunists 
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to  arrange  with  them  any  common  plan  of  action.  It  mnst  alaa  be 
recognised  that  nnder  such  conditions  these  sucoessive  Cabinets^ 
always  new  and  yet  always  similar,  these  floating  majorities,  made  ap 
in  the  whole  a  kind  of  nondescript  Government,  compelled  to  avoid 
any  extreme  measure,  either  of  a  reactionary  or  revolutionary  kind, 
and  humbly  to  follow  every  breath  of  popular  opinion. '  Meanwhile 
the  local  administration,  in  spite  of  its  defects,  was  kept  going  by 
its  almost  historic  traditions  of  order  and  probity,  as  well  as  by  that 
sense  of  professional  duty  which  a  public  function  naturally  creates 
in  its  occupant. 

Ever  ^ince  the  General  Election  of  1893  this  situation  has  been 
utterly  changed.  It  was  clearly  perceived  that  the  period  of  con- 
centration was  over,  and  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  Ministry  to 
be  formed  of  men  of  like  views,  associated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  a  definite  programme,  and  unhesitatingly  supported  by  a  majority 
which  they  directly  represented.  Many  causes  combined  to  give  this 
new  direction  to  parliamentary  affairs,  which  began  with  the  breaking- 
op  of  old  party  divisions. 

The  principal  of  these  causes  was  the  collapse  of  the  Boulangist 
movement,  which  commenced  in  1889  with  the  flight  of  the  General 
to  Belgium  and  his  condemnation  by  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  High 
Court  of  Justice,  and  was  completed  by  the  failure  of  his  partisans 
at  the  elections  of  the  same  year,  and,  finally,  by  the  melancholy 
suicide  of  the  tragi-comic  hero.  Boulangism  had  carried  with  it  a 
large  number  of  members  of  the  Extreme  parties,  and  even  not  a 
few  Socialists.  Nearly  all  the  Monarchists  and  Bonapartists  had 
been  its  secret  or  avowed  accomplices,  and  had  been  compelled,  in 
order  to  conceal  their  faint  hopes  of  a  Restoration,  to  pretend  to  rally 
to  the  idea  of  a  new  Bepublic,  of  which  Boulanger  was  to  be  the 
head.  On  the  morrow  of  the  defeat,  the  discovery  of  the  scandalous 
bargain  which  had  been  struck  between  the  Gomte  de  Paris  and  the 
General  threw  into  utter  confusion  all  these  men  who  had  conspired 
to  make  up  a  party  without  principle  and  without  programme,  dis- 
sembling so  many  contradictory  hopes  which  they  darst  not  avow. 
The  blow  fell  with  the  greatest  force  upon  the  mass  of  honest 
Conservatives,  who  saw  the  cause  of  Monarchy  fatally  compromised, 
and  were  now  disposed  to  prefer  the  parliamentary  Bepublic,  with 
certain  guarantees,  to  such  futile  and  undignified  adventures. 

The  Republicans,  on  the  other  hand,  began  to  perceive  that  the 
parliamentary  system,  as  it  had  up  to  that  time  been  carried  on,  was 
falling  into  discredit  with  the  mass  of  the  voters,  in  whose  eyes  it 
appeared  not  as  a  regular  contest  of  parties  and  opinions,  but  as  a 
club  of  self-interested  individuals  intent  on  nothing  but  place  and 
power.  They  deemed  it  essential  to  have  done  with  ooncescdons  and 
ccnnpromises  which  only  served  to  band  together  men  who  differed 
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profoundly   in    principle,  and  to   form,  instead,  parties    representing 
echools  of  opinion  and  definite  viewa. 

The  attitude  taken  up  by  Pope  Leo  XIII,  towards  the  Republican 
Government  also  tended  to  facilitate  the  redistribution  of  the  old 
parties.  His  Italian  sabtlety,  his  statesmanlike  insight,  and  hia 
sever©  impartiality,  enabled  him  to  perceive  that  the  Church  had 
everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  remaining  committed  to 
monarchical  ideas  without  a  future  ;  that  the  Catholics  had  everything 
to  gain  by  loyally  accepting  the  Republic,  and  taking  their  proper 
place  in  it ;  and  that  Moderate  Republicans  would  be  quite  disposed, 
in  face  of  the  attacks  of  Extremists,  to  accept  the  alliance  of  the 
"  Ralli<53,**  provided  that  they  would  be  content  with  claiming  justice 
and  good-will,  without  seeking  to  overthrow  the  laws  and  institutions 
which  were  the  foondations  of  the  Republic.  The  view  of  Leo  XIET. 
has  been  justified  by  the  result.  The  party  of  reaction  was  instantly 
shattered ;  a  large  body  of  Repablicans  have  abandoned  the  attitude 
of  flurly  distrust  of  the  Catholics  which  they  had  hitherto  held,  and 
have  shown  a  disposition  to  accept  in  some  degree  the  aid  of  this 
right  wing  which  has  suddenly  come  to  enlarge  their  ranks. 

Again,  the  Panama  affair  brought  a  new  element  to  aid  in  the 
dislocation  of  parties.  Although  it  has  proved  impossible  to  say 
exactly  on  whom  rested  the  responsibility  or  the  actual  guilt,  the 
result  has  been  to  destroy  absolutely  the  credit,  the  force,  and  the 
cohesion  of  the  old  Opportunist  group,  which  for  years  had  in  reality 
fadd  the  guidance  of  the  Republic.  Some  members  of  the  party,  in 
Parliament  and  in  the  Press,  have  been  directly  compromised.  Public 
opinion  has  thrown  a  general  though  vague  discredit  on  almost  every 
one  who  took  any  part  in  the  business ;  and  violent  animosities  have 
sprung  up  within  the  group  itself,  some  having  played  the  part  of 
accusers  and  others  that  of  accused.  The  Panama  aliair  did  not 
prevent  most  of  the  Opportunists  from  keeping  their  seats  at  the 
189S  elections — the  system  of  scrutin  ifarrojidhBcmeTii  making  it 
difficult  to  effect  sudden  changes  in  the  distribution  of  parliamentary 
strength — but  it  certainly  helped  on  the  partial  success  of  the  Socialists 
and  of  a  certain  number  of  ''  Rallies/' 

This  rise  of  a  Socialist  party  in  the  Chamber  was  one  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  elections  of  1893,  and  oontriboted  more 
than  anything  else  to  the  downfall  of  the  policy  of  concentration. 
Former  Chambers  had  contained  some  three  or  four  representatives  of 
revolutionary  Socialism  ;  but  they  were  altogether  isolated,  and 
scarcely  dared  to  raise  their  voice.  Some  few  of  the  Radicals, 
indeed,  called  themselves  Socialist,  but  their  Socialism  was  of  a 
vague  and  general  kind,  which  formulated  no  precise  demands,  and 
did  not  embarrass  either  its  professors  or  those  who  accepted  them  aft 
temporary  allies.     Besides,  it  had  been  for  some  years  the  fashioii 
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among  politicians  seeking  popalarity,  or  wanting  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  to  call  themselves  Socialists,  without 
attaching  any  exact  meaning  to  the  word.  But  in  1893  there 
appeared  in  the  Chamber  a  group  of  some  fifty  true  Socialists,  openly 
professing  GoUectivist  doctrines  and  the  definite  object  of  changing 
the  very  bases  on  which  social  order  has  rested  in  France  since  the 
Revolution  of  1789,  and  plainly  proposing  to  make  the  regular  action  of 
parliamentary  government  impossible  by  means  of  a  system  of 
relentless  opposition,  permanent  obstruction,  and  furious  attacks^ 
shrinking  from  no  scandal  and  no  calumny.  This  Socialist  group 
contains  educated  and  convinced  theorists  such  as  Jules  Guesde, 
and  orators  of  an  eloquence  both  logical  and  enthusiastic  such  as 
Jean  Jaurds.  It  has  drawn  into  its  sphere  all  the  most  advanced  of 
the  old  Radical  party,  which  finds  in  Socialism,  more  or  less  explicit, 
an  electoral  platform.  The  formation  of  this  new  Extreme  Left 
party,  with  which  neither  compromise  nor  concentration  was  possible^ 
which,  indeed,  rejected  all  thought  of  compromise,  could  not  but 
drive  the  moderate  Republicans  to  form  a  compact  group,  submitting 
to  strict  discipline  under  recognised  leaders,  and  so  dispose  them  to 
seek  at  need  the  alliance  of  the  *'  Rallies ''  in  struggling  with  their 
enemies. 

The  Anarchist  crimes  also  hastened  the  new  grouping  of  political 
forces.  Anarchism  had  long  been  considered  as  a  sort  of  mental 
disease,  affecting  a  few  fanatical  theorists,  like  M.  Elisee  Reclus,  or 
Prince  Kropotkin,  but  extending  only  to  some  very  small  sets  of 
workmen  or  ruffians.  But  the  series  of  outrages,  which  began 
with  the  exploits  of  Ravachol,  followed  by  the  explosions  in  the 
Restaurant  V6ry,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  Caf6  Terminus, 
and  ended  in  the  assassination  of  President  Carnot  in  the  midst  of 
the  Lyons  fetes,  brought  to  light  the  extraordinary  spread  of  the 
ravages  made  by  this  doctrine,  which  is  all  the  more  formidable  that 
it  will  not  bear  discussion,  that  it  has  the  character  of  an  unreasoning 
faith,  and  that  it  satisfies  at  the  same  time  the  extreme  impulses  of 
Individualism  and  the  most  extravagant  dreams  of  Socialism.  Although 
the  Socialists,  imbued  with  the  idea  of  the  omnipotent  State,  sole 
proprietor  and  dispenser  of  wealth,  are  naturally  hostile  to  Anarchist 
ideas,  their  diatribes  against  society  and  the  existing  order  of  govern- 
ment make  them  propagators,  and  almost  accomplices  of  Anarchism. 
Their  principal  organ,  La  Petite  B^publique,  with  its  incessant  and 
furious  attacks  upon  all  the  representatives  of  authority,  might  well 
be  treated  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  proper  Anarchist  organs,  such  as 
Ze  Pdre  Peinard.  It  would  be  true  to  say  that  to  the  battle  against 
the  Socialists  and  Anarchists  is  due  the  formation  of  that  great  party 
of  "  Governmental  Republicans,"  which  immediately  after  the  elections 
of  1893  set  to  work  to  establish  a  stable  majority,  led  by  a  homo- 
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geneous  Ministry*  The  voting  of  the  law  against  Anarchist  intrigues 
and  doctrines — a  law  stigmatised  as  criminal  by  the  Socialists  and 
a  section  of  the  Radicals — proved  a  true  toachstone,  distinguishing 
the  Governmental  Republicans  from  those  who  remained  faithful  to 
the  old  idea  of  concentration,  or  who  aimed  at  revolution. 

After  the  Lyons  catastrophe,  as  I  have  said,  the  feeling  strongly  pre- 
vailed m  Parliament  that  it  was  essential  to  form  a  Government  with  a 
fixed  programme,  and  pledged  energetically  to  repress  all  revolutionary 
tendencies.  The  ©lection  of  M.  Casimir-Perier  as  President  of  the 
Hepublic  in  the  place  of  M,  Carnot  was  a  atriking  proof  of  this 
feeling.  He  was  selected  on  account  of  his  name,  his  great  social 
position,  and  the  governing  ability  which  he  had  shown  in  his 
brief  tenure  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Council,  He  was  great  grand- 
son of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  1789, 
whose  castle  of  Vizille  wag  the  cradle  of  the  Revolation  in  Dauphin6  j 
he  was  grandson  of  the  well-knowa  Minister  of  Louis  Philippe,  who, 
in  the  course  of  a  short  term  of  office,  had  succeeded  in  re-establish- 
ing the  prestige  of  France  in  Europe  by  means  of  the  expeditions 
to  Italy  and  Belgium^  in  laying  down  aouod  principles  of  parlia- 
mentary and  Liberal  government,  and  in  repressing  revolutionary 
intrigaes*  He  was  the  son  of  a  Minister  of  M.  Thiers,  and  bad 
himself  served  with  distinction  in  the  war  of  1870.  If  M.  Camot, 
grandson  of  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  son 
of  a  Minister  of  the  Republic  of  1848,  represented  the  austerest 
Bide  of  the  Republican  tradition,  M.  Casirair-Perier  stood  for  the 
Liberal  parliamentary  tradition  of  France  for  a  century  back,  and 
seemed  well  fitted  finally  to  reconcile  the  disillusionised  Conservatives 
to  the  KepubUci.n  flag.  His  wealth,  his  personal  distinction,  and  that 
of  his  wife,  his  relations  with  the  highest  society  of  Paris,  marked  him 
out  as  specially  able  to  give  Mat  to  the  highest  office  of  the  State, 
and  to  continue  the  example  of  generosity  and  charity  set  by  M. 
Camot  Lastly,  the  choice  of  a  man  who  had  been  a  recognised 
party  leader  seemed  to  indicate  a  desire  to  confer  on  the  President  of 
the  Republic  some  personal  right  of  initiative  in  the  Government, 
to  encourage  him  to  go  beyond  the  mere  position  of  an  impartial 
arbitrator  between  parties,  such  as  M.  C'arnot  had  been,  and  to  mako 
Qse  of  all  his  Constitotional  powers  for  the  support  of  the  Government 
majority  in  the  Chamber  in  any  settled  and  moderate  course  of  policy 
which  it  had  resolved  to  follow. 

M.  Casimir-P^rier  did  not  seem  so  well  convinced  as  were  his 
apporters  that  his  removal  from  party  strife  to  the  Presidency 
was  the  wisest  course.  He  felt  himself  fitter  to  be  the  fighting 
chief  of  a  Cabinet  than  to  go  to  the  Elysoe  and  play  the  part  of  a 
mere  representative,  and  incur  the  charge  of  exceeding  his  functions 
if  he  in  any  way  intervened  directly  in  politics.     But  the  current  of 
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public  opinion  was  so  strong  that  he  could  not  decline  what  was  pre- 
sented to  him  as  a  duty.  He  was  the  less  disposed  to  evade  the 
task  that  on  the  morrow  of  the  death  of  M.  Camot  it  seemed  to  cany 
with  it  great  peril^  and  that  he  was  already  the  object  of  the  most 
atrocious  menaces.  '^  In  the  face  of  danger/'  his  braye  mother  said 
to  him,  ''  a  P6rier  never  hesitates." 

How  is  it  that  seven  months  after  he  had  accepted  ofBce,  with  all 
its  difficulties  in  full  view,  M.  Casimir-P6rier  had  thrown  it  up,  and 
risked  the  accusation  of  inconsistency  and  weakness  ? 

In  the  first  place,  people  had  completely  deceived  themselves  as 
to  the  happy  effect  likely  to  be  produced  by  having  at  the  Elys6e 
a  man  of  the  name,  the  position,  and  the  character  of  M.  Casimir- 
P6rier.  If  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  the  new  President  carried  a  prestige 
which  neither  M.  Gr^vy  nor  M.  Camot  had  enjoyed,  it  was  not  the 
same  in  France.  There  M.  P6rier  had  no  particular  reputation  be- 
yond that  section  of  the  bourgeois  class  which  is  sincerely  attached  to 
the  Republic :  and  even  among  them  his  personal  record  was  not 
well  enough  known  to  bring  him  any  very  lively  feelings  of  devotion. 
Owing  to  a  certain  stifihess  in  his  attitude^  something  curt  and  im* 
perious  in  his  way  of  speaking,  and  his  dread  of  everything  which  could 
be  mistaken  for  ostentation  or  advertisement,  the  attachment  which 
was  really  felt  to  him  did  not  show  itself  with  the  force  needful  to 
create  a  current  of  public  opinion  in  his  favour.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Badicals  and  Socialists  had  no  difficulty  in  starting  among  the 
populace  a  very  strong  current  of  distrust  and  even  hostility.  They 
affected  to  see  in  him  nothing  but  a  representative  of  that  constitu- 
tional monarchy  of  which  his  grandfather  had  been  the  most  illus- 
trious embodiment.  They  tried  to  trace  in  him  a  typical  Orleanist. 
His  large  fortune,  his  position  as  President  of  the  Council  of 
the  Anzin  mines  were  skilfully  used  againsb  him ;  they  made  him 
out  to  be  a  representative  of  the  capitalists  who  grow  rich  on  the 
sufferings  of  the  people,  and  the  envious  spirit  which  is  the  very  soul 
of  democracies  gave  ready  credence  to  all  the  lies  which  were  put  in 
circulation  as  to  the  origin  of  the  P^rier  fortune.  Finally,  the  energy 
which  he  had  displayed  during  his  brief  Ministerial  career  led  them  to 
fear  that  he  might  fail  to  confine  himself  to  his  constitutional  position 
as  an  impartial  arbitrator,  and  might  exert  an  improper  influence 
over  the  Ministry  and  Parliament.  M.  P6rier  did  nothing  to  justify 
these  suspicions ;  his  attitude  has  been  entirely  irreproachable,  and 
no  serious  man  can  question  his  devotion  to  the  Republican  cause. 
But  whether  it  be  owing  to  unfortunate  circumstances  or  to  some 
want  of  savoir-faire  in  his  own  character,  M.  P6rier  was  never  able  to 
chase  away  the  mist  of  coldness  and  distrust  which  surrounded  him 
from  the  very  day  when  he  went  to  the  Elys6e,  and  he  very  soon 
Game  to  feel  that  his  election  to  the  Presidency  was  injurious  and 
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not  helpful  to  the  regalar  process  of  government  and  the  progress  of 
the  Moderate  Republican  party. 

There  was  illusion  also  as  to  the  true  strength  of  Moderate  ideas 
and  the  possibility  of  constructing  a  really  homogeneous  majority  in  the 
Chamber.  The  assassination  of  M.  Carnot  forced  all  men  to  think  first 
of  the  preservation  of  social  order,  and  in  this  common  feeling  it  was 
easy  to  agree  on  the  election  of  M,  Perier.  But  no  sooner  was  the  alarm 
allayed  than  the  difficulty  of  maintaioicg  concord  among  the  members 
of  the  new  majority  became  conspicuous.  The  ancient  and  profound 
jealousy  with  which  the  old  Republicans  had  always  regarded  Cleri- 
calism reappeared,  and  was  a  serious  embarrassment  to  the  **  Rallies/* 
M,  Spuller,  indeed,  had  with  great  eloquence  Announced  the  dawn  of 
a  new  ^^pirit  in  politics,  the  close  of  the  historic  conflict  between  the 
State  and  the  Church,  between  Republicans  and  Catholics,  and  the 
formation  of  a  great  Liberal  party,  in  which  religious  disputes  were 
to  be  forgotten.  But  in  these  declarations  some  saw,  or  affected  to 
see,  a  denial  of  the  very  principles  by  which  the  Republicans  had 
triumphed  and  governed^  and  an  abdication  in  face  of  the  representa* 
tives  of  ancient  parties,  who  were  preferring  a  hypocritical  request  to 
enter  the  Republican  ranks,  only  in  order  to  destroy  the  Republic. 
A  group  arose  within  the  majority,  pre&ided  07er  by  M.  leambert^ 
which  insisted  that  the  Government  ought  firmly  to  decline  the 
support  of  the  *'  Rallies,*'  and  proposed  to  return  to  the  policy  of 
concentration.  Meanwhile  the  Socialists  in  the  Chamber  succeeded 
in  carrying  on  a  system  of  obstruction,  worrying  the  Government  by 
fatUe  and  noisy  interpellations,  causing  frequent  **  scenes,"  preventing 
the  passing  of  the  Budget  in  proper  time,  and  rousing  in  the  country 
a  sense  of  the  impotence  of  Parliament  itself,  as  well  of  the  majority 
in  Parliament.  Outside  the  Chamber  the  Socialists  organised »  in 
public  meeting  and  in  the  Press,  a  campaign  of  denunciation,  invec- 
tive, and  calumny  against  the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  so  far 
Bucceeded  that  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  the  jury  were 
persuaded  to  convict  the  worst  of  these  libellers,  M.  Gcrau It-Richard. 
The  most  eloquent  of  the  Socialist  Deputies,  M.  Jaures,  defended  M. 
G^rault-Richard  at  the  Assizes,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  surpassing 
even  his  client  in  the  violence  of  his  invectives  against  the  Perier 
family.  A  few  weeks  afterwards  M.  Gerault-Richard  was  elected  a 
Deputy  for  Paris,  and  his  candidature  was  used  as  a  popular  demon- 
stration against  M.  Perier.  Some  time  before,  M,  Perier  had  been 
replaced  in  his  own  constituency  by  an  obscure  person  named 
Bachimont,  who  came  forward  under  Socialist  auspices  as  a  personal 
enemy  of  the  President,  Thus,  at  the  same  time  that  M.  Pt^rier,  who 
maintained  the  strictest  neutrality,  was  being  accused  of  trying  to 
impose  on  the  country  his  personal  political  views,  he  had  not  the 
benefit  of  the  constitutional  fiction  which  treats  the  President  as 
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above  all  parties  and  all  polemics.  M.  Brisson  himself,  the  most 
respected  among  the  Radical  leaders,  did  not  hesitate  to  break 
through  this  mle  of  parliamentary  etiquette,  and  actually  in  a  public 
meetiug  accused  M.  Casimir-P6rier  of  making  himself  a  tool  of 
reaction. 

But  if  M,  P6rier  saw  himself  powerless  in  the  country,  and   the 
Chamber  given  over   to   discord  and  feebleness,  did  he  find  in  the 
Ministry  the   sympathy  and    hearty  confidence    to    which    he  was 
*:  entitled  ?     Nothing  of  the  kind.     He   had  thought  it  his  duty  to 

j.  continue  in  the  office  of  Premier,  M.  Dupuy,  his  competitor  for  the 

f  ,  Presidency.     It  was  an  act,  not  of  mere  generosity,  but  rather  of  good 

*  ^  policy  ;  for  M.  Dupuy  still  possessed  a  strong  majority  in  the  Cham- 

ber; he  had  shown  both  courage  and  decision  on  many  occasions — 
in  particular,  in  the  Quartier  Latin  riots^l|pRi0Bourse  du  Travail 
\  affair  ;  and  he  had  no  obvious  successor  among  the  majority,  except^ 
perhaps,  M.  Burdeau,  the  Finance  Minister.  But  M.  Burdeau  was 
so  intimate  a  friend  of  M.  P6ri6r  that  to  invite  him  to  form  a  Cabinet 
would  have  looked  like  preferring  personal  liking  to  the  interest  of 
the  country. 

The  task  of  reconstituting  the  Ministry  was  therefore  committed  to 
M.  Dupuy,  who  found  it  easy  enough.  M.  Burdeau  succeeded  M. 
Oasimir-P^rier  as  President  of  the  Chamber  ;  M.  Poincar6  went  over 
irom  the  office  of  Public  Instruction  to  that  of  Finance,  in  place  of 
M.  Burdeau ;  and  a  young  and  able  Deputy,  M.  Leygues,  took  the 
portfolio  of  Public  Instruction.  No  doubt  M.  P6rier  did  not  antici- 
pate a  long  life  for  the  Dupuy  Ministry,  for,  esteemed  as  M.  Dupuy 
was  for  his  uprightness  and  energy,  he  had  little  personal  magnetism, 
-and  was  neither  large-minded  nor  skilful  enough  for  a  Prime  Minister. 
M.  P^rier  was  counting  on  M.  Burdeau  to  form,  on  the  fall  of  M. 
Dupuy,  a  Government  able  to  manage  the  majority  with  a  firm  hand, 
and  deal  with  public  affairs  in  a  comprehensive  and  methodic  spirit. 
But  M.  Burdeau  suddenly  died  of  an  affection  of  the  heart,  caused  by 
overwork  and  aggravated  by  a  series  of  outrageous  attacks  on  his 
personal  honour,  and  with  him  fell  the  hopes  M.  P6rier  had  rested  on 
him.  Saddened  and  discouraged  by  these  disappointments,  M.  P6rier 
also  thought  he  perceived  in  the  behaviour  of  the  Ministry  a  feeling 
of  distrust,  if  not  of  ill-will.  While  M.  Dupuy  took  every  care  that 
he  should  see  the  reports  of  Prefects  who  spoke  of  the  unpopularity 
of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  the  unfortunate  effect  of  his 
name  upon  the  electorate,  the  Finance  Minister  submitted  to  the 
-Chamber  a  revised  Budget,  of  which  M.  P6rier  had  no  knowledge ;  the 
Foreign  Minister  neglected  to  keep  him  informed  of  diplomatic 
business,  even  in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  affair  of  Captain  Dreyfus ; 
and  the  Minister  of  War  made  arrangements  to  dismiss  36,000  men 
'in  active  service  to  their  homes  without  telling  the  President  anything 
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ftboat  it.  There  was  a  letter  also  from  the  Regent  of  Spain,  addressed 
to  the  President,  which,  by  some  neglect,  was  not  sent  on  to  him  for 
several  days — ^not  until  after  the  Spanish  Ambassador  bad  told  him 
of  it. 

This  attitude  of  the  Ministers  admits  of  some  explanation.  M,  Camot 
had  got  them  into  the  way  of  dealing  with  whatever  arose  themselves, 
and  referring  nothing  to  him  except  at  the  conncil-tabte  ;  ho  was  clearly 
resolved  not  to  interfere  directly  in  politics,  bat  to  confine  himself 
to  the  r6k  of  representative  of  the  State  and  arbitrator  in  par- 
liamentary straggles.  M.  Perier,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  Prime 
^linister  not  many  months  before,  and  had  under  his  orders  many  of 
the  Ministers  who  now  had  direct  responsibility.  As  Premier,  he  had 
displayed  a  marked  tendency  to  take  everything  into  his  own  hands, 
manage  everything,  and  assnme  all  responsibility ;  and  it  was  natural 
enough  for  Ministers  to  be  somewhat  jealous  of  his  interference,  and 
to  find  it  not  very  easy  to  keep  him  an  vourant  of  what  was  going  on, 
without  tempting  him  to  give  them  advice  which,  coming  from  him, 
would  be  very  like  a  command.  It  would  have  required  a  good  deal 
of  tact  and  dexterity  in  M.  P^^rier  to  modify  what  was  clearly  a  false 
position.  He  preferred  to  hold  his  tongue  and  wait ;  bat  these 
relations  with  the  Ministry  could  not  but  confirm  his  impression  that 
he  was  not  in  his  proper  place,  and  that  the  Presidency  did  not 
suit  him. 

An  incident,  slight  enough  in  appearance,  but  involving  important 
principles,  suddenly  upset  the  Dupoy  Ministry.  The  Government 
and  the  Chamber  got  into  a  dispute  with  the  Orleans  and  Southern 
Railway  Companies  over  the  interpretation  of  the  conventions  of 
1883*  The  Government  contended  that  the  State  guarantee  of  interest 
did  not  extend  beyond  1914  :  the  companies  maintained  that  it  lasted 
till  1960.  The  question  went  before  the  Council  of  State,  and 
after  some  months  was  decided  in  favour  ol  the  companies*  Ques- 
tioned in  the  Chamber  as  to  whether  he  was  going  to  accept  the 
decision,  M.  Dupuy  declared  that  the  executive  and  legislative 
authorities  were  bound  to  obey  the  decisions  of  Courts  of  Justice 
whatever  they  might  be.  But  the  Chamber  carried  a  resolntion 
refusing  to  recognise  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  State  except  pro- 
visionally, and  reserving  to  the  State  and  Parliament  the  right  of 
deciding  in  1914  whether  the  guarantee  ought  to  be  continued  or  not. 
M.  Dupuy  resigned.  The  situation  was  particularly  difficult,  because 
a  great  many  members  had  voted  against  the  Ministry  without  the 
least  reference  to  the  matter  in  band»  Some  wanted  to  upset  M. 
Dapuy  from  a  desire  to  get  back  to  a  Government  of  concentration  ; 
and  this  tendency  had  for  some  time  been  so  strongly  marked 
in  Parliament  that  M.  Brisson  succeeded  M.  Burdeau  in  the 
Presidency  of  the  Chamber  in  spite  of  his  open  hostility  to  M. 
?ou  ucvn.  2  K 
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Gasimir-P^rier.  Others  voted  against  M.  Dapny  because  they  knew 
of  the  friction  between  him  and  M.  P6rier,  whom  they  wished  to 
relieve  of  an  ill-disposed  and  troublesome  Minister.  And  within  the 
Cabinet  itself,  two  Ministers,  M.  Barthou,  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
and  M.  Poincar^,  Finance  Minister,  had  let  it  be  clearly  seen  that  they 
would  not  stand  or  fall  with  their  chief. 

What  could  M.  Casimir-P6rier  do  ?  To  reconstitute  a  Moderate 
Republican  Ministry,  when  the  majority  of  those  who  had  turned  out 
M.  Dupuy  were  Badicals,  would  have  been  an  act  of  personal 
authority.  To  offer  the  Gbvemment  to  the  Badicals  would  have  been 
to  offend  all  who  had  joined  them  simply  in  order  to  help  M.  P6rier, 
and  besides,  would  have  seemed  to  give  approval  to  a  vote  which 
was  an  obvious  encroachment  of  the  Legislature  upon  the  Judiciary. 
After  two  days'  hesitation,  on  Tuesday,  January  22,  the  public 
learned,  with  profound  surprise,  that  M.  Casimir-P^rier  had  resigned. 

A  cry  of  joy  arose  from  the  camp  of  the  Socialists,  who  took  it  as 
a  triumph  of  their  policy  of  violence  and  insult.  Astonishment  and 
lively  indignation  reigned  in  the  camp  of  the  Moderates,  who  deemed 
themselves  abandoned  in  the  thick  of  the  battle  by  the  President 
of  their  choice.  No  one  dared  say  a  word  in  defence  of  M.  P6rier. 
It  was  said  that  he  had  acted  on  the  impulse  of  a  moment  of 
discouragement  and  anger;  that  he  had  lost  his  head  owing  to 
Anarchist  threats  conveyed  day  by  day  in  anonymous  letters  to  the 
Elys6e,  and  menacing  not  only  M.  P6rier  himself,  but  his  wife 
and  children  ;  that  he  had  been  disgusted  by  the  incessant  attacks  of 
certain  newspapers,  by  the  elections  of  MM.  Gr^rault-Richard  and 
Bachimont,  and  by  the  appointment  of  M.  Brisson ;  and  that  he  had 
lacked  courage  either  to  submit  to  a  Radical  Ministry  or  to  try  to 
bring  the  Moderates  back  to  union  and  a  sense  of  duty.  Certainly 
this  surprising  decision  was  calculated  to  provoke  the  severest  criticism. 
The  President  had  not  even  talked  over  his  resignation  with  the 
leading  members  of  the  party  which  had  brought  him  into  power. 
It  looked  like  the  act  of  a  rash  man.  But  it  is  just  because  he  was 
so  sure  to  be  blamed,  because  he  risked  the  loss  of  his  whole  political 
future,  that  one  must  look  for  some  other  explanation  of  M.  Casimir- 
P6rier's  decision.  When  we  think  of  the  bravery  which  he  showed  in 
the  War  of  1870,  his  straight  political  conduct  since  he  entered 
Parliament,  his  statesmanlike  qualities — ^the  coolness,  justice,  and 
authority  of  which  he  had  given  proof  in  his  Premiership,  and  the 
resolution  with  which  he  submitted  to  the  Presidency  which  he  did 
not  desire,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  that  it  must  have  been  in  a 
moment  of  nervous  strain  that  he  committed  himself  to  an  act  which 
he  knew  would  be  universally  condemned. 

To  what  quarter  could  he  have  turned  for  a  solution  ?  He  might 
have  asked  the  Senate  for  its  consent  to  a  dissolution.     Suppose  he 
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had  got  it ;  such  an  intervention  would  have  been  repreBented  in 
the  country  as  putting  pressure  on  the  electorate.  Ever  since 
McMahon's  dissolution  of  1877 »  this  step,  so  natural  and  common  in 
constitutioual  countries,  has  bad,  in  France,  the  air  of  a  coup  d'iiat. 
Besides,  under  the  scnUin  d^arrandissanttU,  there  was  not  much  chance 
of  getting  a  better  Chamber,  and  some  risk  of  a  worse  one*  To  ask 
fop  a  revision  of  the  Constitution,  in  order  to  define  or  enlarge  the 
powers  of  the  President,  would  have  been  to  court  a  check  and 
incur  the  charge  of  personal  ambition.  To  call  the  Radicals  to 
power,  when  they  could  only  command  a  majority  by  the  aid  of  the 
Sooialists,  would  have  been  to  increase  the  ditliculties  of  Parliament. 
He  could  not  have  played  a  strong  game  unless  he  had  had  at  his 
back  a  well-disciplined  party  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country,  full  of 
confidence  in  him  and  determined  to  follow  his  lead.  He  felt  him- 
self, on  the  contrary,  surrounded  by  unjast  suspicion,  ill  understood 
and  badly  supported ;  he  saw  that  in  any  event  he  would,  probably, 
have  to  resign  in  the  near  future,  and  to  resign  in  circumstances  no 
doubt  much  more  favourable  to  himself  but  much  more  dangerous  to 
the  country ;  for  he  would  then  leave  the  Radicals  in  power,  and 
hand  over  his  oflSce  to  a  Radical  President.  He  took  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  there  was  a  real  Moderate  majority  in  the  Chamber, 
which  had  been  in  evidence  several  times  since  1893.  but  was  dis- 
united^ incapable  of  united  and  sustained  action,  and  divided  by 
personal  ambitions,  and  could  only  be  reciilled  to  the  consciousness 
of  itself  and  its  duty  by  some  rude  shock.  This  shock  he  ad- 
ministered ;  and  the  event  has  so  far  justified  his  expectations.  The 
new  President  belongs  to  the  same  political  section  as  himself ;  the  new 
Ministry  represents  the  same  tendencies  as  that  of  M.  Dupuy,  and 
the  majority  seem  resolved  to  support  it.  Now  one  may  safely  say 
that  the  present  Ministry  could  not  have  been  formed  under  M» 
Oasimir-Perier,  and  tliat,  on  the  contrary,  the  Ministerial  crisis  would 
have  ended  in  a  Government  of  Concentration. 

M.  Fflix  Faure,  wlio  on  the  21th  of  January  last  was  chosen  by 
the  Congress  to  be  President  of  the  Republic,  is  a  new  man  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word.  The  son  of  a  small  Parisian  furniture 
maker,  he  was  for  some  time  apprentice  to  a  tanner,  and  then  made 
a  humble  start  in  life  with  a  business  house  at  Havre,  in  the  leather 
trade.  He  has  made  his  fortune  by  hard  work  and  intelligence.  In 
the  Chamber  he  has  been  known  as  a  painstaking  and  conscientious 
member,  whose  practical  powers  were  better  fitted  to  useful  committee 
work  than  to  the  noisy  strife  of  the  tribune.  He  kept  himself 
aloof  from  party  quarrels,  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  competent 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee,  and  ultimately  gave  proof  of  real 
administrative  ability  in  the  Ministry  of  Marine.  Already  since  he 
became  President  be  has  won  popular  esteem  by  his  genoix^aityi  and 
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by  his  diligence  in  visiting  hospitals,  and  appearing  at  exhibitions  and 
f^teSy  and  in  planning  tours  in  the  provinces,  where  he  is  sure  to  find 
a  cordial  reception.  Tall,  well-made^  with  a  good  presence  and  affable 
address,  he  has  all  the  necessary  qualities  for  the  chief  magistracy  ; 
as  much  dignity  as  M.  Camot,  and  more  grace.  Will  he  also  be 
something  more  than  a  mere  honorary  officer,  a  real  Head  of  the 
State,  exerting  a  discreet  but  effectual  influence  over  the  Govern- 
ment, as  M.  P6rier  tried  but  failed  to  be?  It  is  too  soon  to 
say ;  but  I  think  that  M.  Faure  has  enough  of  skill  and  practical 
spirit  to  maintain  his  rightful  authority.  He  can  do  it  better  than 
others :  he  has  no  great  name,  no  embarrassing  past,  no  enemies,  and 
is  not  open  to  the  suspicion  of  ambition.  So  far^  in  spite  of  the  curses 
in  which  the  Socialists  indulged  when  he  beat  M.  Brisson  at  the 
Congress,  he  has  escaped  attack  either  in  the  Press  or  the  Chambers. 
He  is  not  brought  into  political  squabbles ;  and  the  only  measure 
attributed  to  his  personal  influence  is  one  which  has  in  some  measure 
disarmed  the  violence  of  the  Extreme  Left — ^namely,  the  amnesty  for 
political  crimes  and  offences  connected  with  strikes. 

With  perfect  correctness  M.  Faure  at  once  sent  for  M.  L6on 
Bourgeois,  the  most  distinguished  member  of  the  Radical  Left,  to 
form  a  Cabinet.  The  Badicals  claimed  to  have  brought  about  the 
fall  of  M.  Dupuy  and  gained  a  triumph  for  the  principle  of  concen- 
tration ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  offer  the  Premiership  to  the 
deputy  who  had  made  a  remarkable  speech  some  weeks  before  on  the 
advantages  of  that  principle.  But  M.  Bourgeois's  efforts  to  form  a 
Ministry  only  seemed  to  demonstrate  the  inability  of  the  Radical  party 
to  get  together  a  majority  of  which  it  should  be  the  principal  element. 
For  some  months  past  the  Radicals  have  found  themselves  insensibly 
drawn  into  a  Socialist  alliance,  more  or  less  disguised;  and  the 
Socialists  are  far  too  uncompromising  to  be  able  to  leave  off  opposing 
and  support  any  kind  of  Government.  So  M.  Bourgeois,  in  the  hope 
of  constructing  a  Cabinet,  had  to  approach  members  of  the  very 
Ministiy  he  had  turned  out,  and  other  deputies  of  the  same  colour. 
A  construction  so  illogical  could  not  succeed.  M.  Bourgeois  discovered 
through  these  negotiations  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  majority 
had  not  shifted,  and  that  it  was  the  Moderates  who  must  be  asked  to 
form  a  Ministry.  In  fact,  the  sudden  decision  of  M.  Casimir-P^rier 
had  brought  the  majority  to  a  clear  sense  of  the  situation  and  of  the 
necessity  of  that  cohesion  which  they  had  allowed  to  lapse.  M.  Ribot 
was  charged  with  the  formation  of  a  Ministry,  and  although  a  few 
weeks  before  he  had  received  a  ridiculously  small  vote  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Chamber  against  the  Radical  candidate,  M.  Brisson,  he 
had  no  trouble  in  finding  colleagues  and  a  solid  majority.  He  was 
prudent  enough  to  put  forward  no  immediate  programme  except  the 
carrying  through  with  all  despatch  of  the  Budget  for  1895,  whibh  was 
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three  mouths  in  arrear ;  aad  in  order  to  that  he  took  up  himself  the 
portfolio  oi  Piaaace*  At  the  same  time  he  foreshadowed  a  series  of 
fiEanoial  aai  adtuiaistratiT©  raforms,  setting  on  foot  the  preliminary 
stadiea  for  schemes  of  decentralisation,  and  for  the  suppression  of 
odroh.  Xi  soon  as  the  Budget  is  passed,  he  has  promised  to  take  up 
M.  Poincar^'s  proposal  on  the  death  duties,  which  will  for  the  first 
time  introduce  into  our  system  the  principle  of  graduated  taxation, 
and  he  has  undertaken  a  long-promised  reform  of  the  liquor  tax — 
the  only  measure  which  can  relieve  our  financial  embarrassments 
and  meot  without  difficulty  our  military  and  colonial  expendi- 
ture. 

Three  members  of  M.  Dupuy's  Cabinet  joined  that  of  M.  Ribot ; 
M.  Leygue??,  who  has  gone  from  the  Education  Office  to  that  of  the 
Interior ;  M.  Poincar^,  who  has  quitted  Finance  for  Education ;  and 
M.  Hanofcaux,  who  has  retained  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Afiairs.     In 
spite  of  his  youth,  M.  Hanotaux  has  acquired  an  unusual  reputation. 
On  taking  office  he  found  himself  at  once  confronted  by  not  a  few 
matters  of  importance.     The  treachery  of  Captain  Dreyfus  involved 
a    grave     international    question,     for    the    principal    document  in 
evidence  against  him  had  been  stolen  from  a  foreign  Government ; 
the  saoces^-ion  of  a  new  Czar,  if  treated  without  tact,  might  well 
have  injured  the  cordial  though  tacit  understanding  between  France  and 
Russia :  there  was,  besides,  the  Chino- Japanese  war,  so  important  to 
European  interests  in  the  Far  East ;  and,  not  least,  the  affairs  of  Africa, 
It  is  in  this  last  field  especially  that  M.   Hanotaux  has  shown  an 
ability,  caution,  skill,  and  energy  which  were  essential  if  the  position 
of  France  was  to  be  maintained  in  face  of  the  rivalries  of  the  Powers. 
Thanks  to  an  understanding  with  Germany,  whose  African  interests 
are  identical  with  our  own,  he  has  settled  the  outstanding  questions 
between  Germany  and  France  in  that  continent ;  he  has  succeeded  in 
breaking  the   Anglo-Belgian  agreement  as  to  the  Congo,  and  substi- 
tuting for  it  a  Franco-  Belgian  agreement ;  and  he  had  a  great  share  in 
persuading  the  Chamber  to  take  decisive  action  in  Madagascar,  which 
will  stop  the  ill- will  of  the  Hovas  to  our  iVotectorate,     The  loyalty 
with  which  the  English   Government  has  on   this  point   recognised 
our  rights,  assures  the  success  of  an  expedition  of  great  importance 
for  the  future  of  French  colonial  policy. 

Our  colonial  policy  would  indeed  be  assured  if  the  French  Govern- 
ment oould  only  obtain  what  England  has  long  possessed — capable 
and  honest  colonial  administrators,  and  the  aid  of  private  capital  in 
the  development  of  colonial  resources.  Unfortunately,  French  capital 
is  very  timid  ;  and  those  who  take  part  in  colonial  ventures  seek  the 
opportunity  rather  of  rapid  speculation  than  of  lasting  and  produc- 
tive effort.  We  have  no  regular  and  facile  method  of  enlisting  colonial 
governors;    there  are  a  great  many  men  in  the  service  who  are 
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seeking  their  fortane  abroad  because  they  have  achieved  no  satisr 
factory  position  at  home  ;  and  as  for  the  French  pablic,  neither  they 
nor  even  the  Government  sufficiently  consider  that  a  colony  cannot 
be  managed  like  a  French  Department,  and  that  commerce  in  the 
far  East  or  in  Africa  cannot  be  carried  on  under  the  same  conditions 
and  rules  as  European  trade.  One  is  always  disposed  to  see  abuses^ 
extortion,  and  fraud  in  commercial  transactions,  where  the  risks  are 
so  great  as  to  compel  the  trader  to  look  for  profits  which  in  Europe 
would  seem  monstrous.  Our  colonial  governors  are  too  often  the 
victims  of  thoughtless  attacks,  which  the  Press  is  too  ready  to  listen 
to,  and  of  the  political  rivalries  of  Paris.  Only  recently,  M. 
Lanessan,  the  Governor  of  Indo-China,  was  suddenly  recalled  by 
M.  Dupuy  on  account  of  some  accusations  of  the  truth  of  which  no 
one  knows  anything,  and  in  spite  of  the  services  which  he  has  indis- 
putably rendered.  It  did  not  seem  to  cross  M.  Dupuy's  mind  that 
so  rough  an  act  would  injure  our  prestige  among  the  peoples  of  the 
far  East.  Our  colonial  interests  are  too  readily  subordinated  to 
parliamentary  intrigues  and  party  interests  at  home.  Thus  M. 
Bibot,  in  order  to  have  a  Radical  in  his  Cabinet,  has  handed  over  the 
Colonial  Office  to  Dr.  Chautemps,  who  knows  very  little  of  such  matters. 
This  kind  of  inconsiderateness  in  the  Government,  joined  to  the  timidity 
of  the  capitalists,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  able  and  honest  men 
into  the  service,  will  for  a  long  time  to  come  render  fruitless  all  the 
enormous  sacrifices  which  France  has  made  for  her  colonial  possessions. 
M.  Andr6  Lebon,  Minister  of  Commerce  in  the  new  Cabinet,  was 
formerly  a  professor  in  the  School  of  Political  Science.  He  is  a  very 
capable  and  energetic  young  man,  and  brings  to  his  work  the  strength 
of  a  complete  political  training,  and  a  wide  and  clear  understanding. 
For  the  Department  of  Justice,  M.  Trarieux  has  been  chosen,  a  Senator 
of  great  distinction,  a  member  of  the  Peace  and  Arbitration  League, 
and  a  man  of  the  highest  probity.  His  selection  affords  a  guarantee 
that  the  Government  will  unhesitatingly  bring  before  the  tribunals 
such  electoral,  financial,  and  journalistic  malpractices  as  have  of  late 
too  otten  been  exposed.  We  learned  with  astonishment  that  there 
had  been  constant  frauds  in  the  elections  at  Toulouse.  The  Radical 
party,  which  had  the  control  of  the  municipal  offices,  had  systemati- 
cally falsified  the  registers,  and  the  Prefects  had  not  dared  to  resist. 
The  complaints  of  business  men  and  directors  of  clubs  have  brought 
to  light  a  system  of  blackmail  on  which  a  portion  of  the  Parisian 
Press  has  been  living.  The  sentencing  of  a  few  journalists  has 
only  revealed  a  small  part  of  the  mischief,  and  the  arguments  put 
forward  in  defence  of  the  accused  make  it  clear  that  journalism  has 
a  moral  code  of  its  own  on  the  subject  of  financial  advertising,  a  term 
which  is  used  to  cover  blackmailing  practices  very  close  to  rascality. 
The  political  world  is  in  very  close  relations  with  the  Press,  and  is  infected 
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by  the  same  evils  as  were  confipiciious  in  the  Panama  affair*  The 
greatest  danger  to  the  Republic  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  parliamentary 
system  is  gradaally  losing  credit  amongst  the  mass  of  the  people,  the 
workmen,  and  agricultural  laboni'ers.  They  are  by  degrees  coming  to  the 
conviction  that  Parliamentarism  is  incompetent  to  effect  reform,  and  is 
a  mere  conflict  of  ambitions  and  interests  between  Ministers  and  would- 
be  Ministers  ;  while  the  Chambers  and  the  Press  are  corrupted  by 
venality  and  the  love  of  pleasure.  Only  a  strong  moral  reaction  can 
avail  to  show  that  the  eisril  is  not  so  widespread  as  is  believed^  and 
that  practical  reforms  will  satisfy  the  legitimate  demands  of  public 
opinion. 

The  Ministries  of  War  and  Marine  have  been  committed  to  two 
competent  men,  General  Znrlinden  and  Admiral  Besnard.  They  have 
a  serious  task  before  them.  For  the  late  Minister  of  War,  General 
Mercier,  threw  the  regimental  arrangements  into  confusion  by  propos- 
ing to  send  home  part  of  the  contingent  of  recruits  ;  and  the  neces- 
sity under  which  the  Government  found  itself  of  applying  to  an 
English  firm  to  transport  some  war  material  to  Madagascar  showed 
that,  in  spite  of  our  enormous  naval  expenditure  and  the  heavy  sub- 
sidies granted  to  our  great  shipping  companies,  France  is  far  from 
possessing  all  the  machinery  for  war  which  she  requires.  There  is  a 
routine  and  happy-go-lucky  spirit  in  the  military  and  nava!  depart- 
ments which  calls  for  some  rude  shock. 

In  spite  of  internal  diflSculties  the  situation  has  very  markedly 
improved  since  the  elections  of  1893.  There  is  distinct  progress  in  the 
direction  of  a  governing  majority  and  a  like-minded  Ministry >  whose 
object  it  should  be  to  carry  out  principles  and  not  to  satisfy  private 
interests  and  ambitions.  There  is  also  a  tendency  to  give  to  the 
President  a  real  place  in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  And 
there  is  also  an  eager  desire  to  bring  about  a  more  healthy  tone  of 
morality,  both  in  elections  and  in  the  Press.  I  do  not  think  the 
strength  of  the  Socialists  in  the  Chamber  or  the  spread  of  Socialistic 
ideas  in  the  country  presents  as  yet  any  real  danger.  On  the  contrary, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  exaggeration  and  violence  of  most  of  the 
Socialist  deputies,  their  ignorance/their  childish  proposals,  the  profound 
schisms  which  divide  their  party,  the  habits  which  its  members  have  of 
sospecting  and  attacking  one  another,  and  finishing  nearly  all  their 
meetings  with  fisticuffs,  will  for  a  long  time  to  come  exclude  the 
Socialist  party  from  direct  Influence  in  politics.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  strength  and  claims  of  that  party  are  having  the  excellent  effect 
of  compelling  the  Moderates  not  only  to  combine  to  resist  impracticable 
theories,  but  to  apply  their  minds  to  practical  measures  for  relieving 
the  sufferings  of  the  labounng  classes,  and  infusing  into  society  and 
law  a  higher  spirit  of  humanity  and  justice.  In  spite  of  anything  the 
Socialists  may  say,  and  amid  all  the  difficulties  of  oar  parliamentary 
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system,  the  Sepnblic  has  already  done  a  great  deal  in  this  direction, 
not  only  by  its  educational  and  military  measures,  bnt  by  its  direct 
legislation  on  labour  questions  and  on  public  charity. 

The  foreign  affairs  of  France  are  certainly  in  better  condition 
than  they  have  been  for  a  long  time  past.  She  is  in  a  position  to 
maintain  without  loss  of  dignity  those  cordial  relations  with  Germany 
which  all  Europeans  owe  to  each  other  in  time  of  peace.  No  one  is 
any  longer  found  to  deny  the  necessity  of  mutual  interchange  with 
Germany  of  intellectual  and  scientific  thought.  A  Parisian  may 
applaud  Wagner's  operas  and  even  Sudermann's  plays  without  being 
taxed  with  unpatriotic  conduct;  and,  more  than  this,  France  will 
ti^ke  part  officially  in  the  Kiel  festivities,  while  her  artists  will  be 
represented  at  the  Exhibition  at  Berlin,  and  Germany  will  join  in  the 
Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of  1900.  William  II.  certainly  did  much 
to  promote  this  new  turn  in  the  relations  of  France  and  Germany 
by  the  cordial  courtesy  which  he  showed  on  the  deaths  of  President 
Oamot  and  Marshals  MacMahon  and  Canrobert.  He  has  helped  to 
deprive  the  Triple  Alliance  of  its  aggressive  and  offensive  aspect 
towards  France.  But  it  must  be  recognised  that  the  improved  state 
of  things  is  in  no  small  degree  due  to  the  persevering  prudence  of  the 
French  Government,  and  even  to  a  gradual  change  in  public  opinion. 
Spite  of  the  harmless  violence  of  a  few  newspapers  which  use  patriotism 
as  a  means  of  advertisement,  the  great  mass  of  the  French  people 
have  at  length  come  to  see  that  it  was  childish  to  sacrifice  all  the 
benefits  which  France  might  derive  from  intellectual  communion  and 
political  intercourse  with  Germany  to  territorial  claims  which  she 
cannot  presently  realise,  and  which  she  may  notwithstanding  cherish 
as  indestructible  in  her  heart.  She  will  have  a  much  better  chance 
of  obtaining  them  some  day  if  she  takes  an  active  part  in  European 
politics ;  and  at  all  events  she  will  gain  more  by  taking  up  a  frank 
and  pacific  attitude  than  by  maintaining  a  sullen  air  which  would  be 
a  confession  of  weakness  and  expose  her  to  the  general  taunt  of  being  a 
kill-joy.  In  close  accord  with  Eussia,  anxious  to  smooth  away  her  mis- 
understandings with  Ed  gland,  and  allied  with  Germany  on  African 
questions,  France  would  affect  a  humiliation  which  is  out  of  date  if  she 
did  not  believe  herself  able  to  play  her  part  on  all  great  European 
occasions  without  risking  any  loss  of  her  dignity. 

Gabriel  Monod. 


THE  EUROPEAN  PARTNERS  IN  ASIA. 


WE  are  face  to  face  with  a  new  situation  in  Asia.  Hitherto  tho 
European  Powers  have  considered  the  Asiatic  continent  as  an 
estate  of  which  they  were  residuary  legatees.  The  men  in  possession 
were  sick,  some  of  them  sick  unto  death,  all  of  them  sick  beyond  hope  of 
recovery.  The  residuary  legatees  indeed  had  entered  into  enjoyment 
of  their  inheritance  in  India,  Siberia^  Burmah,  and  Cochin  China, 
It  seemed  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  rest  of  the  continent 
should  follow  suit,  to  pass  under  the  dominion,  veiled  or  unveiled,  of 
some  European  Power, 

Japan  hag  changed  all  that.  It  is  evident  that  we  can  no  longer 
deal  with  Asia  without  reckoning  with  Asiatics*  The  Japanese, 
Easterns  of  the  furthest  East,  Asiatics  of  the  Asiatics,  having  girt 
themselves  with  the  panoply  of  European  science,  have  shown  them- 
selves capable  of  holding  their  own  with  the  strongest  and  ablest  of 
the  Western  Powers.  Alike  on  land  and  sea  they  have  proved  they 
can  wield  the  hammer  of  Thor,  At  this  moment  they  command  the 
Eastern  seas.  Their  victorious  navy,  reinforced  by  the  captured  iron- 
clads of  China,  with  its  newly  acquired  Gibraltars  of  Port  Arthur  and 
Wai-hai-wai,  could,  if  it  pleased,  sweep  the  flags  of  Europe  from  the- 
Yellow  Sea  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  The  combined  squadrons  of 
Britain,  France,  and  Bussia,  even  if  reinforced  by  the  stragglings 
German  and  Spanish  ironclads,  could  not  contend  on  equal  terms, 
either  as  to  ships,  men,  or  guns,  with  the  sailors  of  the  Mikado. 
And,  as  we  are  constantly  being  reminded,  the  Power  that  commands- 
the  seas  commands  everything.  Europe  for  the  first  time  is  compelled 
to  realise  that  in  the  Furthest  East  her  power  exists  by  sofferance 
rather  than  by  might  That  is  a  new  position  for  Europe  to  face, 
and  one  which  entails  many  consequences,  only  one  or  two  of  which 
can  be  touched  upon  here, 
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The  travellers  in  the  familiar  nursery  legend,  who  landed  on  the 
back  of  a  slumbering  kraken,  believing  it  to  be  a  solid  island,  were 
not  a  little  dismayed  when  the  heat  of  their  fire  awoke  the  monster 
and  caused  it  to  disappear  beneath  their  feet. 

Asia  may  be  such  a  kraken  beneath  the  feet  of  the  European 
intruders.  Men  so  diverse  in  mood  and  in  character  as  General 
Oordon,  Lord  Wolseley,  and  General  Ignatiefi*  have  repeatedly  warned 
us  not  to  reckon  too  confidently  upon  the  immobility  of  the  Yellow 
World.  Their  nightmare  was  China.  But  the  lesson  is  all  the  more 
striking  because  the  awakening  has  come  from  Japan.  Henceforth 
Asiatics  count.  They  are  no  longer  as  sheep  to  be  divided  into  flocks 
according  to  the  convenience  of  shepherds  chiefly  anxious  about  the 
boundary  of  their  folds.  They  are  capable,  some  of  them  at  least, 
of  makiug  short  work  both  of  their  folds  and  their  shepherds.  And  so 
Europe  must  beware. 

When  we  say  Europe,  let  us  discriminate.  Who  are  the  partners 
in  the  Western  firm  Nvhich  has  already  annexed  half  of  Asia,  and 
-which  regarded  the  other  half  as  its  natural  inheritance  ?  Europe  in 
Asia,  for  practical  purposes,  consists  of  two  Powers,  England  and 
BuBsia.  The  Empires  of  Britain  and  of  Muscovy  have  the  overlord- 
ship,  the  one  of  the  South  the  other  of  the  North,  while  a  narrow 
ribbon  of  mountainous  network  alone  remains  between  the  outposts  of 
the  Cossack  and  the  passes  guarded  by  the  Sepoy.  Besides  these 
-'two  senior  partners  in  the  great  European  firm  doing  business  in  Asia 
there  is  a  junior  partner,  a  very  junior  partner,  in  the  person  of  the 
French  Republic,  which  fusses  and  frets  in  the  extreme  comer  of 
Indo-China  in  certain  possessions  which  it  calls  colonies,  and  which 
give  it  a  nominal  right  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Syndicate  of  Partition.  The  other  Powers,  Germany,  America,  Spain, 
do  not  count  as  partners.  The  firm  consists  of  three  members,  and 
ihree  only — England,  Russia,  and  France. 

It  is  with  them,  and  practically  with  them  alone^  that  the  New 
Asia,  or  rather  the  Old  Asia  with  the  New  Armaments,  will  have  to 
'reckon.  At  present,  no  doubt,  Japan  will  rest  upon  her  laurels. 
But  she  has  not  triumphed  over  China  merely  to  go  back  to  her  old 
position.  She  has  revolutionised  the  situation,  and  she  knows  it. 
Already  there  is  none  of  the  talk  which  once  was  heard  on  every  side 
about  compelling  Japan  to  submit  her  terms  of  peace  to  the  final 
adjudication  of  Europe.  When  the  war  began  it  was  understood  that 
Russia  and  England  intended  to  revise  the  treaty  of  peace,  much  as 
Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Prince  Bismarck  revised  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano  at  Berlin.  Japan  in  Korea,  like  Russia  in  Bulgaria,  had  to 
be  taught  that  the  last  word  has  to  be  spoken  by  other  Powers  than 
those  who  waged  the  battle  and  who  had  won  the  fight.  But  the 
Japanese  won  their  fight  so'  thoroughly,  that  although  there  is  plenty 
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rf  growling  there  is  little  disposition  to  meddle  aeriously  with  their 

rtreaty  of  peace,      Korea  will   henceforth  be  a  Japanese  dependency 

tinder  the  dkgutse  of  independence.     The  peninsula  which  with  the 

senal  fortress  of  Port  Arthur  dominates  the  sea  gate  of  the  Chinese 

feapital,  becomes  the  outpost  of  Japan.      In  Formosa,  Japan  lays  the 

foundation  of  an  empire  over  sea  to  which  there  are  likely  before  lonj^ 

Lto  be  copious  additions.     The  Japanese  fleet,  swollen  by  the  captured 

'oavy  of  China,  the  Japanese  Treasury,  glutted  with  the  millions  of 

the  Chinese  ransom,  and  the  Japanese  national  vanity,  intoxicated  by 

the  strong  wine  of  military  and  naval  victory,  are  factors  with  which 

the  European  syndicate  doing  business  in  Asia  will  do  well   to  take 

speedy  and  careful  account. 

First,  it  may  be  well  to  dismiss  in  a  sentence  the  case  of  France* 
The  Republic  has  a  wolf  by  the  ears  in  Tonkin.  In  Cochin  China 
and  in  Annam  it  has  possessions  which  minister  to  the  national  vanity 
without  adding  to  the  strength  or  the  resources  of  the  Republic. 
Yet  France  may  be  said  in  some  way  to  hold  the  pass.  It  is  on 
France  that  the  Yellow  Revival  may  first  spend  its  strength, 
LNeither  Russia  nor  England  is  in  possession  of  territories  distinc- 
Ptively  Chinese,  if  we  except  Hong  Kong,  which  is  a  mere  rocky  hog's 
back.  Japan  will  not  meddle  with  Hong  Kong.  But  Japan  at 
Formosa  will  not  be  the  pleasantest  of  neighbours  for  France.  And 
Japan  having  begun  to  eat  up  the  islands  oil'  the  Chinese  littoral  may 
6 wallow  others  down  to  and  including  the  Philippines.  Every  fresh 
iland  that  passes  under  the  Japanese  flag  diminishes  the  area  of 
pressure  within  which  France  can  exert  ioflaence  on  China.  In  the 
st  Franoo-Chineae  War  the  French  found  Formosa  a  convenient  place 
of  arms.  That  is  no  longer  available.  The  Japanese  conquest  also 
narrows  the  area  within  which  French  adventure  could  hope  for  fresh 
conquests.  After  they  had  annexed  Madagascar,  the  French  dreamed 
Df  Formosa ;  that,  however,  is  to  the  advantage  of  l^Vance.  1^  or  in 
r*he  Far  East  France  can  only  gain  a  loss.  Every  French  extension 
is  a  disaster  to  the  Republic.  All  that  need  to  be  seen  to  in  regard 
to  France  is  that  her  am^Oitr  projnr  be  not  unnecessarily  wounded,  that 
ijdae  homage  should  be  paid  to  the  titular  position  which  has  coat  her 
dear  and  yields  her  nothing,  and  that  when  financial  or  political 
€ixigencies  compel  her  retire  men  t  from  her  costly  conquests,  the  work 
for  which  she  is  constitutionally  incompetent  shall  fall  into  English 
hands.  Of  course,  nothing  can  be  said  about  such  contingencies  in 
the  Chancelleries  of  Europe,  But  no  one  who  looks  at  the  French 
Budgets,  and  notes  the  colonial  deflcit,  can  help  thinking  of  them  and 
preparing  for  the  inevitable.  For  effective  help  against  the  Asiiatic, 
the  European  Syndicate  of  Partition  can  count  for  but  little  help  from 
the  junior  partner  at  Paris.  We  come  therefore  to  the  vital  question, 
which  must  be  answered  before  any  solution  of  the  Eastern  question 
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or  qneBtions  can  be  bo  mnch  as  attempted.  What  are  to  be  the 
f ature  relations  of  Britain  and  Knssia  ?  The  fate  of  Pekin  and  not 
of  Pekin  only,  bat  of  Teheran,  Bagdad,  and  Lhassa,  depends  upon  the 
relations  betveeen  St.  Petersbarg  and  London. 

If  Russia  and  England  keep  step,  the  Asiatic  question  can  be  solved 
pacifically^  or  if  not  solved,  at  least  kept  in  a  state  of  pacific  solution. 
But  if  Bupsia  and  England  are  at  cross  purposes,  there  can  be  n€> 
peace ;  there  can  only  be  a  feverish  truce  in  Asia. 

This  has  long  been  a  truism  of  international  policy.  But  it  iis 
doubly  important  to  bear  it  in  mind  to-day,  when  the  whole  congeries 
of  Asiatic  problems  has  to  be  studied  afresh  in  the  face  of  a  revolu- 
tionised situation.  Fortunately  there  is  at  present  the  best  of 
intentions  on  the  part  of  both  empires.  They  have  just  succeeded, 
after  prolonged  negotiations,  in  settling  the  question  of  the  Pamirs. 
With  this  has  vanished  the  last  of  the  open  questions  that  have  been 
in  discussion  between  Russia  and  England.  We  are  therefore  both 
free  to  take  into  consideration  the  altered  situation  without  any  lurk- 
ing feeling  at  the  back  of  our  minds  that  our  neighbour  might  be 
trying  to  exploit  the  question  of  Korea  for  the  purpose  of  prejudicing 
our  case  in  Afghanistan.  There  is,  fortunately  also,  no  disposition 
on  either  side  to  raise  new  questions.  Having  settled  the  old  ones,, 
we  want  peace  and  rest.  But  unsettled  questions  have  no  regard  for 
the  peace  of  nations,  and  although  .Russia  and  England  only  ask  to 
be  idlowed  to  sit  still  and  develop  their  own  resources,  Asia  at  eack 
end  is  compelling  us  to  ask  what  is  to  be  done  to  discharge  common 
responsibilities  or  to  protect  common  interests.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  most  important  thing  is  not  to  propound  a  programme  so 
n[}uch  as  to  adopt  an  attitude. 

What  is  the  true  attitude  in  which  England  and  Russia  should 
stand  in  relation  to  these  questions  which  Asia  is  presenting  and  will 
continue  to  present  to  the  European  world  ?  It  may  be  defined  in 
one  word — partnership.  We  are  partners  rather  than  rivals  ;  allies 
rather  than  foes.  The  interests  which  we  have  in  common  far  out- 
weigh the  interests  where  we  are  in  rivalry.  We  are  both  European, 
•Christian,  progressive,  expanding  Western  Powers.  We  are  white 
men  few  in  number  exercising  authority  in  the  midst  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  yellow  men,  some  of  whom  have  been  conquered  by  the 
weapons  of  civilisation,  while  others  are  beginning  to  borrow  those 
weapons  for  their  own  defence  against  the  intruding  foreigner.  Blood 
is  thicker  than  water.  White  men  in  Asia  will  have  to  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  if  they  are  to  maintain  or  to  extend  the  predominance 
which  they  have  for  the  last  fifty  years  exercised  throughout  Asia. 

If  this  be  granted,  then  it  follows  that  every  Asiatic  question 
that  is  not  domestic  and  local  in  its  nature — this  foray  into  Chitral, 
for  instance,    is   exclusively  of  the  Indian    parochial   order — must 
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he  considered  in  common  by  the  partners  acting  in  concert. 
So  far  as  the  redistribution  of  political  power  in  Asia  is  con- 
cerned^ whether  the  question  be  raised  by  the  conclasion  of  a  com- 
mercial treaty,  or  the  shifting  of  a  frontier,  the  annexation  of  an 
^'sland,  or  the  opening  up  of  an  inland  water  way  ^  it  should  always 
be  considered  J  not  as  a  question  for  England  or  for  Russia,  but 
^8  on©  for  England  and  Russia.  In  other  words,  all  intematioDal 
Asiatic  questions  arising  along  the  zone  that  divides  the  respectiy^ 
regions  of  influence  of  England  and  Russia  should  be  handled  as  if 
for  practical  purposes  England  and  Russia  had  become  a  dual 
empire,  with  a  common  foreign  office  and  a  common  foreign  policy. 
If  this  be  regarded  as  chimerical,  it  may  be  replied  that  there  are 
fewer  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  realisation  than  in  securing  the 
Adoption  of  a  common  foreign  policy  by  the  two  halves  of  the  Empire- 
Kingdom  of  Austria-Hungary. 

To  begin  with,  there  are  no  diplomatic  difBculties  in  the  way. 
The  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  Asia  is  not  a  task  that  is  much  com- 
plicated by  the  cobwebs  of  chanceries  or  the  red  tape  of  diplomats* 
To  decide,  for  instance,  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  regard  to  the 
Chinese-Japanese  treaty  of  peace  is  a  much  simpler  matter  than  it 
was  to  intervene  in  the  case  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano.  There 
would,  to  take  a  concrete  example,  be  far  less  difficulty,  from  a 
diplomatic  point  of  view,  in  establishing  an  Anglo-Russian  control 
over  Korea,  than  there  was  in  creating  the  Anglo-French  control  in 
Egypt.  In  Egypt,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  all 
the  Great  Powers  had  theoretically  an  erjual  right  to  interfere.  In 
China  the  principle  of  the  European  concert  is  much  less  solidly 
established.  If  England  and  Russia  choose  to  constitute  themselves 
A  working  partnership  for  Asiatic  business,  their  leadership  would 
be  recognised  as  natural  and  proper  l:>y  all  the  otlier  European 
Powers. 

The  chief  advantage  of  a  loyal  partnership  is  that  in  most  cases  it 
would  prevent  action  that  would  be  forced  upon  us  if  each,  distrustful 
«f  his  neighbour,  sought  to  protect  his  own  interests  by  independent 
action.  If  it  were  perfectly  well  understood  that  nothing  would  be 
<lone  by  England  without  first  consulting  Russia,  and  rice  versdj  half, 
^nd  more  than  half,  the  danger  of  unnecessary  interference  would 
<!lisappear. 

The  confidence  begotten  by  the  agreement  to  act  together  would  in 
•nine  cases  oot  of  ten  prevent  any  need  for  acting  at  all.  And  that  is 
the  great  desideratum.  What  Russia  and  England  alike  wish  to  secnre 
fa  time  for  quiet  growth  and  natural  evolution,  and  nothing  would  be 
cnore  likely  to  secure  this  than  a  frank  and  loyal  understanding  that 
neither  would  move  hand  or  foot  in  debateable  land  without  first 
oonsulting  the  other.     In  such  an  Anglo-Russian  concert  lies  the  best 
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hope  for  the  peace  of  Asia  and  the  maintenance  of  the  ascendancy  of 
Europe  in  the  East. 

Impossible  ?  Why  is  it  impossible  ?  In  the  olden  days,  before  w© 
understood  the  real  secret  of  the  strength  of  Eussia,  there  were  many 
who  imagined  that  Bassia  was  perpetually  straining  at  the  leash  in 
order  to  rush  Constantinople.  Of  late  some  wiseacres  have  varied 
this  by  asserting  that  Russian  statesmen  are  pining  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  demand  the  abolition  of  the  interdict  which  bars  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles  to  the  passage  of  ships  of  war.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  now  well  known  that  nothing  can  be  further  from 
the  truth  than  this.  Russia  prefers  the  Turk  at  Constantinople  to  any 
other  conceivable  tenant.  No  one  could  be  at  once  so  weak  and  so 
pliable  a  keeper  of  her  back  door  as  the  Sublime  Porte.  The  Turk  has 
had  a  past.  He  has  no  future.  Failing  a  Russian  Governor^  the 
Sultan  is  infinitely  the  most  convenient  and  trustworthy  custodian 
of  the  keys  of  the  Straits  that  the  Russian  Government  could  desire. 
As  for  the  raising  of  the  interdict  in  the  free  transit  of  the  Straits 
by  ships  of  war,  there  is  nothing  which  Russia  desires  less.  She 
could  not  ask  for  her  ships  to  pass  out  without  permitting  at  the 
same  time  other  ships  to  pass  in.  Russia  does  not  hanker  after 
despatching  an  armada  into  the  Mediterranean.  But  she  is  reso- 
lutely determined  never  tp  permit  the  waters  of  the  Euxine  to  be 
ploughed  by  the  keels  of  other  ironclads  save  her  own.  The  Turkish 
ironclads  which  have  a  nominal  right  to  enter  the  Black  Sea  are 
practically  nseless.  They  have  been  left  to  rust  since  the  war,  their 
boilers  could  not  stand  the  pressure  of  a  head  of  steam,  and  for  fight- 
ing purposes  they  may  be  left  out  of  account. '  The  Euxine  is,  there- 
fore, almost  as  much  a  Russian  lake  as  the  Caspian.  It  would  be 
sheer  lunacy,  therefore,  for  Russia  to  propose  to  break  down  a  restric- 
tion which  in  time  of  war  would  be  equivalent  to  the  liberation  of 
an  army  of  100,000  men.  So  far,  therefore,  as  Constantinople  and 
the  Adriatic  are  concerned,  Russia  is  almost  too  resolutely  attached  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  statvs  qvx). 

That  being  so,  and  the  invasion  of  India  being  manifestly  as  much 
beyond  the  range  of  practical  politics  as  a  march  to  the  moon,  why 
should  Russia  and  England  not  strike  up  an  efiective  co-partnership 
and  settle  each  Asiatic  question  that  arises  ? 

Take,  for  instance,  this  present  burning  question  of  Armenia.^  So 
far  England  and  Russia  have  worked  hand  and  glove.  They  have  as 
yet  only  deliberated.  But  the  time  of  action  draws  nigh.  What  will 
they  do  ?  There  is  only  one  thing  possible  or  practical  to  be  done. 
England  as  the  Power  under  the  self-imposed  obligations  of  the 
Anglo-Turkish  Convention  is  bound  to  take  the  initiative  in  proposing* 
the  extinction  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  Turks  in  the  provinces 
where  it  has  been  so  grossly  abused.   That  is  to  say,  England,  having 
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allowed  the  Turk  seventeen  yeare  in  which  to  reform  Armenia,  must 
insist  upon  the  adoption  of  the  first  indispensable  preliminary  of  all 
reforms  in  Turkey,  viz.,  the  elimination  of  the  Turkish  executive,  the 
Turkish  garrison,  and  the  whole  horde  of  Turkish  oflScials,  The 
Sultan,  of  coarse,  can  and  must  retain  his  nominal  sovereignty. 
There  must  be  no  interference  with  the  exceedingly  brittle  diplomatic 
crockery  known  as  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire- 
But  the  direct  executive  authority  of  the  Pa;3bas  must  cease  for  ever 
in  the  region  they  have  blasted  by  their  crimes.  England  must  pro- 
pose this.  But  Russia  alone  can  execute  it.  At  present  Russia  not 
unnaturally  shows  but  small  disposition  to  pluck  the  chestnuts  out  of 
the  fire  for  the  sake  of  Armenians,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  European 
concert.  But  if  Russia  were  furnished  with  an  European  mandate, 
granted  on  the  initiative  of  England,  and  supported  by  a  British 
squadron  at  Besika  Bay,  authorising  her  to  occupy  and  administer 
Turkish  Armenia  as  Austria  occupies  and  administers  Bosnia  and  the- 
Herzegovina,  her  coyness  might  be  overcome.  Such,  at  least,  8eem& 
possible  enough  if  the  Anglo-Russian  partnership  were  in  working 
order.  If  it  is  not,  the  poor  Armenians  may  whistle  for  their 
deliverance. 

In  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  question^  on  the  Western  side,  there  is 
no  reason  why  England  should  not  accept  the  formula  put  forward 
recently  by  Madame  Novikoff,  the  informal  ambassadress  of  Russia  in 
this  country,  and  solve  the  problem  by  eliminating  th^  authority  of 
the  Turk  from  his  provinces  while  preserving  it  at  Constantinople. 
What  is  to  be  done  is  to  Lebanonise  or  Eastern  Roumelianise  all  the 
provinces,  European  or  Asiatic,  where  there  is  a  mixed  population. 
The  abortive  programme  of  the  European  Commission,  which  drew 
trp  a  scheme  for  the  government  of  Macedonia  in  1879—80,  affords  aik 
ample  basis  for  a  practical  Anglo-Russian  policy  in  the  Levant  which 
would  be  at  once  conservative  and  progressive. 

At  the  other  end  of  Asia,  where  a  new  Eastern  question  has- 
suddenly  been  unfolded,  an  Anglo41ussian  partnership  would  preclude 
all  necessity  for  fussy  intervention  between  the  Chinese  and  their 
•Japanese  conquerors.  The  Russians,  it  is  well  understood,  desire  a 
port  in  Korea  or  on  the  Manchnrian  coast  which  will  give  them  accesa 
to  the  open  sea,  winter  and  summer.  Vladivostock,  their  only  port 
on  the  Pacific,  is  frozen  up  four  or  five  months  every  year.  She  is 
not  building  a  transcontinental  railway  across  Siberia  merely  to  let  it 
end  in  an  Asiatic  Archangel.  Russia  will  drive  her  way  to  the  open 
sea  in  the  East,  as  she  did  in  the  West,  by  hard  fighting,  if  nee4  be. 
For  it  ia  to  her  a  necessity  of  life.  Port  Lazareff,  or  some  other  port, 
will  be  her  Asiatic  Petersburg.  At  present  she  is  not  ready.  If 
she  knew  that  when  the  time  came  we  should  support  her  claim  to  a 
port  on   the   Korean  littoral^  she  might  well   allow    the    treaty  of 
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Simoneseki  to  pass  withoat  protest.  Unless  she  has  some  snch 
anderstanding  she  may  make  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  involve 
US  in  a  very  unprofitable  and  irritating  controversy  with  victorious 
Japan. 

The  more  the  new  situation  is  contemplated  from  a  practical  point 
of  view,  the  more  clearly  it  will  appear  to  be  to  our  interest  to  postpone 
all  these  vexed  political  questions  in  order  to  be  free  to  make  the  most 
of  the  opening  of  China. 

We  need  have  little  fear  that  Japan  is  at  once  going  to  oust  us 
from  our  position  of  commercial  ascendancy  in  China.  That  huge 
empire  is  too  vast  to  be  dominated  by  Japan.  What  has  happened  is 
that  a  door  has  been  opened  through  which  we  may  pass  to  profit 
withal.  But  let  us  make  no  mistake.  If  we  waste  our  chances  in 
diplomatic  bickerings,  if  we  needlessly  antagonise  Japan,  or  thrust  on 
one  side  the  friendly  overtures  of  Russia,  we  shall  find  that  our  posi- 
tion in  the  Far  East  has  altered  for  the  worst.  Already  the  Japanese 
have  seriously  cut  into  the  coal  trade  of  New  South  Wales,  taking 
quick  advantage  of  the  labour  movement  of  Australia,  and  the  open- 
ing up  of  the  coalfields  of  Formosa  will  give  them  a  still  further 
pull  over  the  dearly  paid  labour  of  our  colonies.  With  all  our 
adroitness  and  practical  genius  we  shall  be  hard  put  to  it  to  hold  our 
own  against  the  Yellow  Baces,  at  least  in  their  own  country.  All  the 
more  need,  therefore,  for  a  frank  and  friendly  understanding  with 
Russia  on  certain  clear  and  easily-defined  lines  which  would  enable 
the  European  partners  to  devote  all  their  energies,  undisturbed  by 
jealous  rivalries,  to  the  maintenance  and  development  of  the  position, 
•commercial  and  political,  of  Europe  in  Asia. 
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IF  the  political  disintegration  of  China,  which  seems  to  be  imminent 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  beyond  the  limits  of  the  *^  Flowery 
Kingdom/'  should  actually  come  to  pass,  it  will  certainly  lead  to  Euesiau 
intervention^  even  if  the  Russian  Government  should  wish  to  practise 
the  policy  of  **  hands  off."  By  the  mere  force  of  events,  Russia  will 
succeed  partially  to  the  inheritance  of  her  Asiatic  neighbour  ;  for  China 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  hold  her  northern  territories,  which  are  inhabited 
by  populations  of  different  origin,  language,  and  manners.  The  vast 
rone  of  Mongolia,  which  until  now  has  separated  the  Russians  from 
the  Chinese,  gravitates  more  and  more  towards  the  sphere  of  Slavonic 
influence.  By  a  strange  turn  of  the  historic  balance,  the  Muscovites 
are  to  have  their  revenge  for  the  Tartar  domination  of  six  centPriea 
ago,  and  to  subjugate,  or,  better  still,  to  assimilate  the  nationalities 
which  once  were  their  conquerors.  However  amicable  may  be  the 
official  relations  of  the  two  conterminous  empires,  however  exphcit 
the  terms  in  which  each  l^ower  has  bound  itself  for  ever  to  respect 
the  territories  of  the  other^  the  forces  of  political  attraction  will  draw 
on  the  government  of  the  Tsar  to  put  itself  in  the  place  of  the 
grovemment  of  the  **  Son  of  Heaven  '*  in  all  the  external  provinces  of 
China,  even  if  the  movement  be  not  strong  enough  to  determine 
Russia  to  attack  at  once  somo  vital  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 

The  successive  encroachments  of  the  Slav  Empire  upon  the  domain 
cif  the  *'  Hundred  Families "  are  well  known.  The  boundary  of 
liussia  marches  with  that  of  China  for  about  5000  miles,  and  of 
this  line  much  more  than  half  Is  traced  through  districts  once  subject 
to  the  **  August  Sovereign."  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  1689,  the  Chinese  Government,  by  the  Treaty  of  Nert- 
chinak,  obtained  the  recall  of  the  Cossack  adventurers,  sable-hunters, 
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who  had  established  themselves  at  various  points  on  the  banks  of  the 
Amur,  and  even  found  itself  strong  enough  to  attack  and  recover 
fortified  factories  such  as  that  of  Albazin.  At  that  time,  indeed, 
Bassia  had  no  colonies  properly  so-called,  in  Eastern  Siberia,  beyond 
the  Altai.  But  after  the  historic  rights  of  China  over  the  whole 
basin  of  the  Amur  were  formally  recognised,  many  opportuni- 
ties occurred  of  violating  them,  and  the  Empire  of  the  Tsars  not 
infrequently  yielded  to  the  temptation.  Commercial  and  political 
interests,  the  need  of  fresh  soil  for  the  growing  number  of  colonists, 
the  constant  importation  of  convicts,  furnished  sufficient  reasons  for 
their  concessions  of  territory,  even  leaving  out  of  account  the 
irresistible  love  of  conquest  and  the  fascination  of  power. 

It  is  thus  that  in  1857  Muraviev-Amurskiy,  the  **Amurian," 
decreed  the  foundation  of  Nikolaievsk,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  of  the  two  factories  of  Mariinsk  and  Alexandrovsk,  which  in  his 
view  were  likely  to  become  places  of  great  importance  owing  to  their 
position,  one  on  each  side  of  the  isthmus  which  divides  the  main 
stream  of  the  Amur  from  the  strait  of  Saghalien.  The  decree  was 
followed  by  actual  occupation,  and  in  1858  this  irregular  possession 
was  legalised  by  the  treaty  of  Aigoun,  which  formally  ceded  to  Russia 
the  mastery  which  she  had  thus  seized  in  a  time  of  profound  peace. 
A  new  invasion  followed  in  1860.  While  the  French  and  English 
were  marching  to  Fekin  and  looting  the  Summer  Palace,  tiie  Russians, 
considering  that  it  would  be  disadvantageous  to  remain  as  they 
were,  claimed  payment  for  their  friendship  with  China,  obtained 
the  cession  of  a  large  strip  of  coast^land  enclosed  by  the  Amur  and  the 
TJsuri,  and  thus  got  possession  of  the  formidable  position  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  on  which  they  have  constructed  the  citadel  of\^ladivostock, 
or  "  Rule  the  East."  Five  years  later  they  occupied  another  district, 
which  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  natural  appendage  to  their  possessions  in 
Turkestan,  for  it  drains  into  Lake  Balkash,  and  lies  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Tian-Shan.  This  is  the  territory  called  Kuldja.  Almost 
all  its  Chinese  inhabitants  were  massacred  by  the  Dungans,  or 
Mahometan  ^'  Converts."  Russia  took  this  country  in  the  first  instance 
in  mortgage,  her  authority  being  only  provisional.  But  when  the 
Chinese  returned,  the  Russian  Government  claimed,  by  way  of 
interest  on  the  mortgage,  a  district  at  the  extreme  north-west  of  the 
country,  to  serve  as  a  refuge  for  those  of  the  inhabitants,  Dungans 
and  Tarantchi,  who  dreaded  her  domination  less  than  that  of  the 
restored  sovereign.  The  Panslavists  were  indignant  that  the  territory 
thus  annexed  was  so  small,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  land  was 
given  back  to  its  former  masters. 

Urga,  or  Bogdo-Kuren,  the  capital  of  Chinese  Mongolia,  was,  like 
Kuldja^  one  of  the  halting-places  of  the  Russian  armies  in  their  work 
of  piecemeal  annexation.     There  also  the  Slav  Government  quietly 
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nssnraed  the  place  of  the  Mantchn  Kmperor  for  the  purpose  o£  keeping 
his  Mongolian  subjects  in  order  during  the  trying  time  of  the  French- 
Engliah' Chinese  war.  Thanks  to  these  friendly  services,  which  gave 
Uitti  in  the  end  the  actual  sovereignty  of  the  country,  the  White  Tsar 
became  the  master  of  masters,  and  many  of  the  tribes,  recognising 
in  their  subjugation  an  iQe\a table  destiny,  were  forward  to  accept  the 
change  of  government.  The  Elot  Kalmucks,  descendants  of  those  very 
Kalmucks  who  once  fled  over  the  steppes  of  Astrakhan  from  the 
forced  labour  and  taxes,  encountered  again,  3000  miles  further  on, 
the  children  of  their  old  oppressors,  and  this  time  they  durst  not  even 
complain.  When  a  great  Russian  peraonai]fe  deigns  to  travel  over 
the  Mongolian  steppe  south  of  Lake  Baikal,  the  Buriats  fall  on 
their  bellies  in  the  dust  raised  by  his  chariot.  It  is  not  therefore 
surprising  that  the  Ilusso-Chinese  frontier  is  in  many  places  moved 
on  the  Chinese  side  without  any  preliminary  agreement.  To  the 
south  of  the  Tarbagatai  the  Chinese  have  withdrawn  sixty  miles 
further  back  in  the  last  twenty  years/  The  outposts  are  pushed  on, 
on  the  steppe,  from  on©  pool  to  another,  from  this  knoll  to  the  next. 
It  is  a  slow  pressure,  like  the  percolation  of  water  through  the  sand 
on  the  banks  of  a  river. 

Travel  comes  before  annexation.  Russians  have  not  been  the  only- 
people  to  explore  Mongolia,  Kashgaria  and  the  conntries  between; 
but,  as  was  natural,  the  chief  share  of  this  work  has  fallen  to  them, 
and  they  have  i-eaped  the  benefit  of  the  researches  of  foreign 
explorers,  from  Adolf  Schlagintweit,  Shaw,  Johnson,  Hue,  Ney  Elias, 
and  Rockhill,  to  Richthofen,  Bonvalot,  d'Orluans,  and  Svene  Hedin* 
Th©  most  exact  maps,  the  most  complete  statistics,  come  to  ns  from 
the  Russian  travellers,  who  have  had  soldiers  and  surveyors  in  their 
company,  such  as  Kouropatkine,  Frietsche,  and  l^rjewalsky.  Already 
we  know  the  levels  of  the  Gobi  desert  and  the  Land  of  GrttM  over 
almost  their  whole  surface;  and  the  archa3ologists,  by  dint  of  ferret- 
ing about  in  the  valleys  of  the  Altai,  have  succeeded  in  tracing  much 
of  the  history  of  their  ancient  populations.  It  was  a  Russian, 
Jadrintsef,  who  discovered  the  ancient  inscriptions  of  Kara  Kornm, 
once  the  capital  of  the  Mongol  Empire. 

Russian  explorers  have  nowhere  met  with  any  hindrance  from  the 
natives.  These  descendants  of  conquerors  have  so  completely  lost  the 
spirit  of  independence  that  many  of  their  tribes,  up  to  a  very  recent 
date,  were  paying  doable  tribute,  the  Russian  tax  as  well  as  the 
Chinese  exaction.  Before  ihe  Delimitation  Treaty  of  1869  many 
a  Kalmuck  or  Buriat  of  the  unsettled  zone  boasted  two  sovereigna 
at  once.  A  people  systematically  moulded  and  inured  to  servitude  for 
centuries  cannot  but  lose  all  desire  for  free  political  activity.  Most 
of  the  Mongols  are  slaves,  and  belong  to  the  princes,  or  Buddhist 
*  WRMUi  Veretcb«gin»  *' Autobiogr&phkal  Sketchei.'* 
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monasteries.  The  chiefs,  who  are  elaborately  classified  in  order  of 
precedence,  have  all  become  pensioners  of  the  Govemment,  and  are 
kept  loyal  to  the  Chinese  Emperor  by  means  of  titles,  salaries  and 
presents,  and  summoned  at  regular  intervals  to  the  capital  to  learn 
how  to  be  courteous.  But  a  much  more  effective  method  of  corrup- 
tion has  been  found ;  Mongolia  has  been  transformed  into  one  vast 
monastery.  Custom  requires — and  the  fashion  has  been  not  only 
encouraged  but  almost  insisted  on — that  at  least  one  son  in  every 
family  should  take  the  yellow  robe,  and  be  maintained  by  the  ''  black 
men  "  who  feed  their  flocks  on  the  steppe.  In  some  districts  more 
than  half  the  male  population  live  in  the  monasteries,  and  many 
women  devote  themselves  to  religious  contemplation.  From  a  nation 
of  parasites  like  this  Russia  has  no  resistance  to  fear  in  her 
march  to  the  Great  Wall.  The  Lamas  are  quite  ready  to  invoke 
blessings  on  the  head  of  their  future  masters,  and  it  is  by  an 
unconscious  prophecy  that  the  Bouriats  and  other  Mongols  have 
already  given  a  place  in  their  Pantheon  to  the  great  St.  Nicholas, 
brother  of  the  Bear  and  the  Blue  Wolf.  No  Mongolian  dreams 
of  reviving  the  old  fighting  passion;  only  a  few  poets,  lashing 
themselves  into  a  sort  of  frenzy,  like  the  Shamanic  priests,  recall  the 
glory  of  their  ancestors  and  sing  of  the  days  when  they  overran  the 
world,  more  fierce  than  lightning  and  conflagration. 

One  main  source  of  the  strength  of  Bussia,  considered  not  as  a 
government  but  as  a  living  nation,  lies  in  her  marvellous  power  of 
assimilating  the  populations  of  other  races  comprised  in  her  vast 
empire.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  intercrossing  between  the 
Slavs  and  the  different  tribes  of  the  Ural-Altaic  stock.  The  results 
are  indeed  very  fortunate  :  the  fusion  has  not  brought  deterioration 
of  the  race.  And  even  in  those  parts  of  Asia  where  the  mixture 
of  ethnic  elements  has  not  attained  any  great  importance,  the  natives, 
Mahometans  and  others,  have  at  least  accepted  the  Slav  yoke  with  less 
repugnance  than  they  must  have  shown  if  the  Russians  had  been  to 
them  a  nation  altogether  foreign.  Amongst  their  conquerors  they 
recognise  many  who  are  of  kindred  race  ;  and  after  bravely  defending 
their  independence,  they  willingly  enlist  in  the  Russian  armies.  The 
Englidi  in  India,  who  remain  so  distinct  from  the  peoples  of  all  races, 
inhabiting  those  immense  territories  south  of  the  Himalayas,  are 
astonished  to  see  the  cordial  relations,  free  from  haughtiness  on  the 
one  side  or  humiliation  on  the  other,  which  have  grown  up  in  Tur- 
kestan between  the  Russians  and  the  sons  of  these  nomads  who 
defended  with  so  much  fury  the  route  from  the  Caspian  to  Afghanistan. 

About  the  middle  of  this  century,  Europe  rang  with  the  noise  of  a 
controversy,  professedly*  scientific,  but  at  bottom  political,  between 
the  Polish  patriots  and  their  Muscovite  adversaries.  "  The  Russians 
are  Asiatics,"  cried  Dushinski  and  his  friends.     ''  No/'  was  the  angry 
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reply,  **  we  are  pore  Earopeana/*  The  truth  is,  that  the  Eastern 
Ilassians  are  both  European  and  Asiatic,  and  have  not  the  least  reascm 
to  fret  themselves  about  it:  quite  the  contrary.  In  a  land  sitnated 
as  theirs  is  the  race  must  be  a  mixed  one,  and  the  crossing  of  blood 
will  go  on  continually.  There  are  some  countries  so  heoimed  in  by 
Tnonntain,  plateau,  or  desert  that  their  inhabitants  are  able  to  main- 
tain a  strict  gravity  of  race»  or  at  all  events  move  very  slowly  towards 
the  uniGcation  of  the  diverse  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the  nation. 
But  the  great  northern  plain  of  Europe  and  Asia  is  like  an  immense 
arena  in  which  peoples  and  races  may  caiTy  on  an  endless  process  of 
fusion.  In  Rtissia  proper,  leaving  out  the  Caucasus,  a  mass  of  difTerent 
nations  are  being  forged  into  one  growing  body  :  Slavs  of  all  kinds, 
Great  Russians  and  Poles,  Cossacks^  lluthenians,  and  Slovacks ;  then 
Esthonians,  Finns,  Letts  and  permans;  and,  lastly,  foreign  races— Ka- 
relians  and  Permians,  Lapps  and  Samoyedes,  Mord  vines,  Tchuvaches 
and  Tcheremisses,  Ostyaks,  Voguls,  Bashkirs  and  Mechtchiriaks,  Kal- 
mucks^ Kirghiz  and  Noga'i,  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  Russian  who 
had  not,  among  bis  more  immediate  ancestors,  some  of  divers  lan- 
guages and  races;  and  in  looking  at  Russian  physiognomies  you  may 
see,  one  after  another,  a  long  series  of  types,  from  the  Hellenic  to  the 
Mongolian.  A  friend  of  mine,  formerly  engineer  in  one  of  the  Ural  gold 
mineSjUsed  to  say  to  me,allading  to  the  hundred  races  represented  in  his 
person  :  "  It  is  I  who  am  the  Churda-Murda — the  omjiimn  tjaihemm  : 
all  Europe  and  all  Asia  live  in  me ! ''  Now,  Siberia,  even  more  than 
European  Russia,  is  a  Churda-Murda — a  hotch-potch  of  tribes  of 
every  stock,  gradually  melting  into  a  i)eople  apparently  homogeneous 
and  possessing  a  common  consciousness.  Out  of  its  5,000,000 
iohabitants — 6,500,000  if  we  count  those  of  the  Ural  slope — 
hardly  700,000  can  be  counted  who  are  not  Slavs.  But  the  great 
majority  of  the  so-called  Slavs  are  themselves  only  Slav-ised. 
Xumerous  hordes  of  Tartars,  almost  al!  the  Voguls  of  the  Ural,  a 
good  half  of  the  Ostyaks,  Soyotes,  Soyones,  Tuuguses,  and 
Mongols  are  treated  as  Russians  simply  because  they  have  adopted 
Russian  dress  and  manners.  The  Buriata  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Irkntsk  are  turning  out  moifjiks.  The  mixture  of  races  is  con- 
stantly going  on,  and  tends  strongly  to  RussiGcation. 

Nevertheless,  the  hereditary  qualities  of  the  fusing  peoples  are  not 
lost  J  and  the  Siberians,  no  less  than  the  Russians,  have  the  enormous 
advantage  over  us  Westerns  that  they  readily  understand  the  Oriental 
peoples  and  take  in  their  ideas.  On  them  lies  the  task,  imposed  by 
Natnre  herself »  of  admitting  these  tribes  who  have  become  their 
neighbours,  and  whom  it  would  be  vain  for  us,  with  our  very  difTerent 
way  of  looking  at  things,  to  try  and  develop.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  missionaries,  who  live  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  Chinese, 
the  men  of  Western  Europe,  merchants  and   diplomats,  who  visit 
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the  "  Flowery  Land,"  cannot  pretend  to  any  real  knowledge  of 
the  people  :  to  reach  that  end  it  is  not  enough  to  enter  upon  a  con- 
test of  wits  with  the  mandarins,  or  to  poison  the  natives  with  opiam. 
But  the  Russians  are  own  brothers  of  their  Par  East  neighbours  ; 
akin  in  blood,  in  instincts,  and  in  ideas.  They  j  have  the  same 
passion  for  space,  the  same  power  of  adapting  themselves  to  their 
environment ;  if  needful  they  can  become  Mongols,  Tunguses,  or 
Chinamen.  Having,  so  to  speak,  two  souls,  our  own  and  that  of 
the  Oriental,  they  are  the  natural  mediators  between  the  two  worlds  ; 
and  we  may  rely  on  them,  with  perfect  assurance,  to  effect  the 
union  into  one  body  of  the  two  halves,  as  yet  strangers  to  each  other, 
of  the  human  race. 

All  travellers  admire  the  intelligence  of  the  primitive  tribes 
of  the  Far  East ;  they  agree  especially  in  praising  that  of  the 
Tunguses,  who,  according  to  the  researches  of  Heinrich  Winkler* 
and  other  linguists  and  anthropologists,  are  related  to  the  Japanese 
both  in  derivation  and  character.  The  Tunguses,  again,  are 
cousins  of  the  Mantchus.  Thus,  from  Russia  to  Japan  there 
is  a  chain  of  populous  tribes  which,  in  different  degrees,  but  all  to  a 
considerable  extent,  are  allied  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  civilised 
nations  which  occupy  the  extremities  of  the  vast  northern  plain  of 
the  Old  World.  Whether  these  tribes  have  still  vigour  enough  for 
separate  development,  preserving  their  natural  individuality,  or 
whether,  as  seems  more  probable,  they  must  merge,  little  by  little,  in 
the  mass  of  Slav,  or  Slav-ised,  elements  which  surround  them,  none 
the  less  they  have  their  part  to  play  in  history,  a  part  determined 
by  their  intellectual  and  moral  force.  The  foreign  races  in  Russia 
proper  have  already  been  impressed  into  the  world  of  European  civi- 
lisation, and  the  same  course  will  be  followed,  at  a  more  and  more 
rapid  pace,  by  the  rest  of  the  non- Aryan  world. 

The  Russification  of  Northern  Asia  proceeds  from  west  to  east — a 
direction  opposite  to  that  which  most  historians  used  to  ascribe  to  the 
march  of  mankind  at  large,  which  was  said  to  follow  in  its  orbit  the 
course  of  the  sun.  The  truth  is,  that  the  human  race  has  arrived  at  a 
condition  advanced  enough  for  civilisation  to  spread  in  all  directions  at 
once,  and  often  most  rapidly  towards  the  East,  just  because  that  quarter 
has  been  the  longest  neglected.  The  eastward  movement  will  now  be 
hastened  in  a  remarkable  degree  by  the  construction  of  the  Siberian 
railway,  which  is  to  replace  the  "  trakt "  on  the  ancient  route  of  the 
telegas  and  sledges.  This  iron  road  has  already  reached  Tomsk,  the 
most  populous  city  of  Western  Siberia.  It  will  soon  be  pushed  on 
to  Krasnoiarsk,  on  the  Yenessei,  and  while  this  line  continues  to  be 
carried  eastwards,  connecting  the  centre  of  Siberia  with  the  whole 
European  system,  another  line,  starting  from  the  furthest  point  on 
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be  Pacific — ^the  port  of  Vladivostock— ig  being  built  more  slowly 
:>warda  the  Lena,  Bj  tbe  end  of  the  ceaturj  there  will  probably 
remain  but  one  gap,  and  that  of  no  great  importance ;  and  the 
railway  will  by  that  time  have  already  done  much  to  assist  the 
exodus  of  Russian  peasants  into  the  fertile  steppes  of  Sonthern 
Siberia  and  the  valleys  of  the  Altai  range  and  its  dependent  chains 
of  raonntains.  Even  now  100,000  peasants  migrate  every  year  to  the 
cultivated  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tomsk:*  thus,  by  the 
immigration  of  cnltivators  sole,  the  population  of  Siberia  grows  by 
about  2  per  cent,  per  annnm. 

Although  the  humidity  of  the  soil  in  Southern  Siberia  has  under- 
gone a  considerable  diminution — as  proved  by  the  dryiog-up  of  the 
lakes,  especially  on  the  Baraba  steppe — the  extent  of  country  capable 
of  growing  wheat  and  other  products  of  use  to  men  is  certainly  as 
large  as  France  or  Germany ;  and  if  the  marvels  arising  from  free- 
dom could  be  produced  sunder  despotic  rule,  we  should  already  see 
,  millions   of  Russian  colonists    thronging    into    the    great    Oriental 
Jwitzerland  of  the  Altaf.      The  Siberian  railway,  important  enough 
a  connection  between  East  and  West^  will  also  have  the  immense 
P«bd vantage  of  developing  lateral  currents  of  traffic  and  branch  lines 
for  immigrants.     The  crossing  of  the  Irtish  and  the  Obi  has  enor- 
mously increased  the  navigation  of  those  rivers,  and  like  results  will 
jjcertainly  be  seen  on  tlie  upper  branches  of  the  Yenessei,  the  Lena, 
id  the  Amur,  as  well  as  on  Lake  Baikal.     Beyond  these  prospects, 
ranch  lines  of  the  greatest  importance  have  been  projected,  and  no 
Kflonbt  the  plans  for  their  construction  are  ready  in  the  State  archives. 
How,  for  example,  would  it  be  possible  to  neglect  the  study  of  that 
great  gate  of  nations  which  opens  to  the  south  of  the  higher  Irtish, 
betwixt  the  orographic   systems  of  the  Tian  Shan  and  the  Altai? 
The  frequent  incursions  of  the  Mongols   through  this   natural  pass 
between  the  Chinese  and  the  Slav  worlds  have  made  this  gap  in  the 
.mountains  a  point  of   the   first  importance   for  the  whole  continent. 
lere  is  a  historic  highway,  as  influential  in   determining  the  great 
rents  of  the  world  as  the  defile  of  the  Khyber  on  the  north-west  of 
indostan,  over  which  it  has,  indeed,  the  advantage  of  presenting  no 
diflSculty  to  the  engineers.     This  will  be  the  route  from  St,  Peters- 
burg to  Pekin,  the  road  which  will  open  direct  relations  between  the 
merchants  of  Nijni  Novogorod  and  Hankow. 

Geography  does  not  change  at  the  will  of  diplomatists ;  the  forma 
of  the  earth  will  not  obey  the  orders  of  sovereigns.  Whether  there 
rh&  rivalries  and  jealousies  or  not  between  Russia  and  the  reet  of 
be  Powers  of  Europe,  the  latter  are,  in  regard  to  China,  distant 
ragers;  while  Bussia — an  Asiatic  as  well  as  a  European  Empire 
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— is  the  immediate  neighbour  of  the  Chinese,  and  natural  heir  to  all 
the  Mongolian  and  Mantchu  territories,  whether  desert  or  populated, 
which  may  be  detached  from  China  either  spontaneously  or  by  gentle 
violence.  It  is  sad  indeed  to  think  of  the  melancholy  political 
and  administrative  regime  to  which  the  unprogressive  inhabitants  of 
Mongolia  are  destined  to  submit.  Tet  they  have  already  been 
deprived  of  all  power  of  initiative,  all  high  ideal,  and  have  nothing 
to  lose  by  the  change  ;  rather  will  they  gain  by  coming  into  touch 
with  Europeans,  and  thus  being  drawn  into  a  whirl  of  events,  a  more 
rapid  movement  of  ideas. 

But,  let  us  ask,  will  the  Europeans  themselves  sufier  by  contact 
with  the  populations  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  the  consequent  infiltration 
of  new  ideas  and  new  manners  ?  Certainly  no  fusion  can  take  place 
without  modifying  the  behaviour  and  force  of  each  of  the  uniting 
elements;  and  the  Bussians,  in  Europeanising  their  new  comrades, 
will  in  some  degree  be  themselves  Asiaticised  ;  there  will  be  an 
exchange  aud  a  sharing  of  good  qualities,  and  in  some  measure  a 
combination  of  defects.  Russian  pessimists  will  dread  this ;  they  will 
also  fear  lest  their  nation,  in  its  struggle  for  freedom,  should  find  the 
existing  Government  strengthened  by  the  support  of  all  these  Asiatic 
populations,  so  loug  habituated  to  servitude  and  abject  obedience. 
Ilowever,  what  can  be  done  ?  The  union  of  men  must  inevitably  be 
accomplished ;  but  what  vast  events  have  yet  to  take  place  before  it 
shall  become  a  brotherhood  of  equals ! 

Elis6e  Beclus. 


"  THE  WOMAN  WHO  DID." 


MR.  GRANT  ALLEN  has  from  time  to  time  assured  the  world 
that  his  literary  capacity  mast  not  be  judged  by  the  shilling 
shockers  and  other  novels  and  stories  of  which  he  is  the  author  : 
these  were  mere  pot-boilers,  but  he  was  capable,  so  he  told  us,  of 
producing  a  really  great  work  of  art,  which  he  had  withheld  in  defer- 
ence to  Mrs,  Grnndy  and  the  British  matron.  English  readers  and 
critics  were  raving  about  Tolstoi  and  Tourgenief,  all  the  while  ignorant 
that  they  had  among  them  a  writer  quite  as  greats  if  they  would  but 
cut  the  bonds  in  which  Philistinism,  had  bound  him.  When,  there- 
fore^  *^  The  Woman  Who  Did  "  was  prefaced  by  the  announcement 
that  it  was  written  by  Mr,  Grant  Allen  wholly  and  solely  to  satisfy 
his  own  taste  and  his  own  conscience,  and  with  no  eye  to  the  approval 
of  Mrs.  Grundy,  it  was  reasonable  to  assume  that  this  was  the  nmgnum 
opm  which  he  had  so  long  promised  us.  There  is  a  story  that 
Wordsworth  once  said  to  Lamb  that  he  could  write  as  good  a  play  as 
any  of  Shakespeare's  if  he  had  the  mind ;  to  which  Lamb  rejoined, 
with  imperturbable  conviction,  "  Yes,  it's  the  mind  you  want,"  A 
similar  deficiency  stands  for  ever  in  the  way  of  Mr*  Grant  Allen 
becoming  an  English  Tolstoi,  After  reading  **  The  Woman  Who 
Did  "  this  is  a  faith  for  which  most  people  would  go  to  the  scaffold. 
If  Mrs,  Grundy  had  lain  for  a  century  dead,  if  the  British  matron 
never  had  been  born,  if  the  whole  of  Philistia  had  been  depopulated 
by  the  plague,  Mr.  Grant  Allen  would  never  produce  a  story  of  real 
abiding  literary  value  as  a  work  of  art.  We  have  no  mute  inglorious 
Tolstoi  languishing  in  Surrey.  He  is  about  as  much  the  English 
Tolstoi  as  Mr,  Maeterlinck  is  the  Belgian  Shakespeare,  What  he  has 
produced  up  to  the  date  of  **  The  Woman  Who  Did  *'  is  a  fair  sample 
of  what  he  is  capable  of  producing, 
TOL,  LXVII.  2  T 
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Some  of  my  friends  who  have  read  the  story  tell  me  they  look  upon 
it  as  an  elaborately  worked-np  satire  :  its  supposed  thesis  being  an 
attack  on  the  institutions  of  marriage  and  the  family,  it  is  really 
intended  to  support  them,  by  showing  the  utter  ruin  and  inevitable 
demoralisation  involved  in  the  attempt  to  destroy  them.  There  is 
something  to  be  said  in  support  of  this  view,  but  it  is  not  convincing  ; 
and  one  cannot  read  the  book  carefully  from  cover  to  cover  without 
feeling  that,  whatever  its  melodramatic  absurdities  and  crudities,  its 
author  is  in  earnest ;  he  really  wishes  to  attack  marriage ;  he  really 
desires  to  weaken  the  ^'  cramping  idea  of  the  family  tie  " ;  he  really 
believes  that  chastity  is  '^  impossible,  wicked,  cruel,"  and  so  on  ;  he 
really  loathes  his  own  country,  cursed  as  he  says  it  is  with  the 
^'  leprous  taint  of  respectability,"  and  regards  patriotism  as  one  of  the 
**  lowest  of  vices,"  as  vicious  even  as  fidelity  to  marriage  vows. 
England  is  to  him  'Hhe  shabbiest,  sordidest,  worst  organised  of 
nations."  He  is  intensely  disgusted  with  the  women's  colleges  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  with  high  schools,  because  the  girls  they 
have  educated  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  this  nonsense,  and  are  pure- 
minded,  common-sense  Englishwomen.  For  common-sense  is  another 
of  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  pet  abominations. 

There  are  some  240  pages  of  this  rubbish,  but  they  are  of  no  con- 
sequence :  marriage  and  the  &mily  will  be  not  a  penny  the  worse  ; 
neither  will  England.  Britannia  does  not  rule  the  waves  subject  to 
the  approval  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen.  As  long  as  he  pays  his  income- 
tax  he  does  all  that  his  long-suffering  country  requires  of  him.  The 
high  schools  and  women's  colleges  will  lightly  draw  their  breath  and 
be  thankful  that  Mr.  Allen's  heroine  found  their  atmosphere  '^  too 
cramping"  for  her  melodramatic  existence.  This  Herminia  is-  a 
truly  remarkable  lady.  She  is  a  Dean's  daughter,  who  feels  it  neces- 
sary to  her  mental  independence  to  be  entirely  self-supporting ;  she 
therefore  teaches  in  a  high  school ;  and  she  is,  by  the  way,  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  good  salary  she  draws^  for  she  wanders  about  the 
Surrey  woods  richly  dight  in  a  dress  embroidered  with  gold  and 
jewels.  She  lived,  when  she  was  at  her  work,  in  a  cottage  in  one 
of  the  slums  of  Chelsea.  Here  she  kept  no  servant ;  but  not  being 
afflicted  with  any  of  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  not  having,  for 
instance,  washing  bills  like  a  mere  woman^  she  dressed  in  pure  white 
from  head  to  foot.  She  is  not  eager  to  be  happy,  as  a  wholesome 
human  being  ought  to  be,  but  "  sets  out  in  life  with  the  earnest 
determination  to  be  a  martyr,"  keeping  prussio  acid  as  a  last  resource 
if  the  process  of  martyrdom  becomes  uncomfortable.  She  talks  a 
great  deal  about  her  mission  and  '^  the  example  I  wish  to  set  the 
world."  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  she  say6  to  her  lover,  ^'  I  have  to 
think  of  the  world ;  I  have  to  think  of  the  cause  which  almost  wholly 
hangs  on  me."    She  regards  marriage  as  '^  a  vile  slavery^"  and  ^^  an 
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ignoble  masculine  device,^'  and  therefore  decides  to  mate,  hut  not  to 
marry.  She  explains  her  views  on  this  subject  to  her  lover  with 
considerable  detail^  but  is  kind  enough  to  explain  that  if  he  will  not 
have  her  on  her  own  terms,  it  will  make  no  material  difference,  that 
she  will  make  do  with  some  other  man.  She  converses  in  set  speeches 
several  pages  in  length,  and  she  repeats  with  tiresome  iteration  on 
every  alternate  page  or  so,  that  she  is  the  one  woman  in  the  whole 
world  who  is  really  free.  Pumh  was  right  when  it  parodied  her 
eternal  **  the  troth  had  made  them  free,"  into  "  the  terewth  had 
made  them  free  and  easy.*'  Free  and  easy  she  was  to  a  remarkable 
degi*ee ;  but  free,  in  the  sense  of  possessing  a  free  mind,  a  free  con- 
science or  any  other  human  attribute,  she  was  not.  She  talks  pages 
about  her  "  higher  longings  '*  and  the  **  yearnings  "  peculiar  to  her 
about  the  degradation  of  other  women  and  her  own  vast  superiority, 
but  she  has  no  real  individuality  or  independence.  When  she  does  not 
like  Perugia,  she  does  not  even  dare  tell  her  lover  so,  but  weeps 
about  it  in  secret.  If  there  were  anything  real  or  human  about  her, 
one  would  say  she  had  put  herself  too  much  in  the  man's  power  for 
her  to  dare  to  say  that  her  soul  was  her  own,  or  to  differ  from  him 
even  on  a  point  of  taste.  His  death  leaves  her  "  rudderless,'*  her  life 
and  mission  a  failure.  It  is  not  explained  why  this  should  be  so. 
It  is  obvious  that  her  lover's  death  would  leave  her  peculiarly  deso- 
late, as  she  had  broken  the  family  tie  which  her  free  and  easy  life 
had  found  too  cramping ;  but  why,  if  she  had  any  definite  purpose 
worth  living  for,  should  it  leave  her  rudderless  and  make  her  life 
a  failure  ?  We  are  perpetually  told  that  she  eat  on  a  height  of 
superiority  above  the  rest  of  humanity:  **  the  spotless  woman's^' 
moral  grandeur  is  insisted  upon  ad  nauMnvi.  Why  then  should  the 
death  of  her  lover  wreck  her  prospects  of  reforming  the  world  ?  She 
could  have  made  it  known  far  and  wide  that  she  had  not  married 
and  that  her  child  was  illegitimate ;  but  instead  of  pursuing  what, 
from  her  own  peculiar  point  of  view,  would  have  been  this  obvious 
course,  this  eminently  truthful  woman  builds  her  life  on  a  lie. 
She  passes  herself  off  as  a  wife  when  she  is  no  wife ;  she  jealously 
and  anxiously  conceals  the  truth  respecting  her  birth  from  her  child. 
In  declining  to  marry  the  man  who  is  to  be  the  father  of  her  children, 
she  was  triumphant  at  the  prospect  before  her.  "  She  would  give  her 
children,  should  any  come,  the  unique  and  glorious  birthright  of  being 
the  only  human  beings  ever  born  into  this  world  as  the  deliberate 
result  of  a  free  union, contracted  on  phOosophical  and  ethical  principles." 
(Our  Herminia  was  nothing  if  not  a  prig,)  Then  the  ^^  free  union  " 
takes  place^  a  baby  is  coming,  ite  father  dies  of  typhoid,  and  lo ! 
instead  of  bringing  up  her  daughter  to  exult  in  **  the  unique  and 
glorious  birthright  '*  of  being  bom  out  of  wedlock,  Herminia  carefully 
conceals  it  from  her»  passes  herself  off  as  '^  Mrs.**  Barton,  and  when 
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the  child  begins  to  wonder  what  it  is  that  places  her  in  a  class  apart^ 
as  it  were,  from  her  playmates  and  companions,  and  to  ask  questions 
of  her  mother  about  her  father's  family,  Herminia  *•  flushes  scarlet  " 
and  feels  a  ''  deadly  thrill." 

Another  of  Herminia's  absurdities  is  the  enthusiasm  she  expresses 
for  Shelley  on  account  of  his  rebellion  against  marriage.  Now  for 
his  years  Shelley  was  as  married  a  man  as  ^'  our  sordid  England  "  has 
produced.  He  married  Harriet  Westbrook  in  Scotland  when  he  was 
nineteen,  and  married  her  again,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  English 
Church,  when  he  was  twenty-two,  and  he  married  Mary  Godwin  when 
he  was  twenty-four,  and  was  drowned  when  he  was  under  thirty.  He 
may  be  said,  therefore,  to  have  married  early  and  married  often. 
What  Herminia  admired  cannot  have  been  his'  reluctance  to  marry, 
but  his  desertion  of  Harriet  when  she  was  about  to  give  birth  to  his 
second  child.  To  desert  a  wife  at  such  a  moment  and  run  off  with  a 
younger  and  more  fascinating  woman  is  a  piece  of  true  heroism  which 
moves  Herminia  to  pages  of  perfervid  eloquence  :  "  I  can  never 
admire  Shelley  enough,  who,  in  an  age  of  slavery,  refused  to  abjure 
or  deny  his  freedom,  but  acted  unto  death  to  the  full  height  of  his 
principles,"  etc.  etc. 

Thoroughly  to  appreciate  Herminia,  two  short  extracts  may  be 
given,  one  from  the  beginning  and  the  other  from  the  end  of  the 
book.  The  earlier  scene  narrates  her  first  interview  with  the  man 
who  shortly  afterwards  becomes  her  lover.  In  this  conversation  with 
a  perfect  stranger,  she  ^'  blushes  faintly  '*  as  she  mentions  that  her 
father  had  been  a  Senior  Wrangler,  and  with  inefiable  priggishness 
adds :  **  In  his  generation,  people  didn't  apply  the  logical  faculties  to 
the  grounds  of  belief;  but,  within  his  own  limits,  my  father  is  still 
an  acute  reasoner."  I  have  heard  of  a  Cambridge  undergraduate 
who  cut  his  mother  and  sister  because  they  were  not  sufficiently  cul- 
tured :  nothing  short  of  corporal  punishment  could  adequately  deal 
with  such  asinine  conceit  and  ignorance  as  his  and  Herminia's.  The 
second  quotation  will  describe  the  heroine's  suicide.  The  daughter, 
to  whom  she  has  given  "  the  glorious  birthright "  of  illegitimacy,  does 
not  appreciate  the  gift.  She  is  an  odious  young  woman,  very  much 
like  her  mother  in  conceit  and  heartless  disregard  of  filial  duty,  but 
unlike  anything  that  treads  the  ground.  Her  appearance  is  as  remark- 
able as  everything  else  about  her,  for  she  has  an  ''  olive-grey  skin  " 
and  **  peach-bloom  cheeks."  Naturally,  therefore,  she  attracts  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  and  the  first  time  she  meets  with  the  regulation 
Greek  god  in  a  Norfolk  jacket,  the  said  Greek  god  seeks  her  for  his 
wife.  The  course  of  true  love  is  marred  by  the  discovery  of  her  ille- 
gitimacy, and  the  child  deserts  her  mother,  just  as  Herminia,  some 
twenty  years  earlier,  had  deserted  her  own  father.  The  difficulty  of 
getting  rid  of  a  woman  at  the  end  of  a  tragedy  has  been  noted  by  as 
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good  an  authority  as  Charles  Lamb.  *^  Men,"  he  said,  *'  may  fight  and 
die.  A  woman  must  either  take  poison,  which  is  a  nnst}/  trick ^  or  go 
mad,  which  is  not  fit  to  be  shown,  or  retire,  which  is  poor,  only 
retiring  is  the  most  reputable.'^  Of  these  various  ways  of  disposing 
of  his  heroine,  Mr,  Grant  AUen  has  chosen  the  nasty  trick  of  taking 
poison.  A  domestic  economist  of  Herminia's  type  may  be  relied  on 
never  to  be  onfc  of  pmssic  acid.  When  her  daughter  announced  her 
intention  of  taking  her  departure  and  living  the  life  of  ordinary  every- 
day respectability,  the  time  for  prussic  acid  had  come.  Herminia 
wrote  her  daughter  two  farewell  letters^  one  of  a  blood-curdling 
character  for  her  private  reading,  and  another  for  general  circulation. 
Then  she  arrayed  herself  in  **  a  fresh  white  dress  as  pure  as  her  own 
soul.  ...  In  her  bosom  she  fastened  two  innocent  white  roses  .  ,  . 
arranging  them  with  studious  care  very  daintily  before  a  mirror.  She 
was  always  a  woman.  .  ,'  ,  Then  she  cried  for  a  few  minutes  very 
softly  to  herself,  for  no  one  can  die  without  some  little  regret,  some 
consciousness  of  the  unique  solemnity  of  the  occasion."  Then  she 
drank  the  prussic  acid  which  she  always  had  at  hand  for  use  in  cases 
of  emergency,  "  Then  she  lay  upon  her  bed  and  waited  for  the  only 
friend  she  had  left  in  the  world,  with  hands  folded  on  her  breast  like 
some  saint  of  the  Middle  Ages"  .  .  •  and  **  Herminia  Barton's  stain- 
less soul  ,  .  •  ceased  to  exist  for  ever."  Most  readers  will  agree 
that  some  of  the  usual  adjuncts  to  this  scene  are  wanting.  We  miss 
the  slow  music  and  the  limelight  in  the  face  of  the  central  figure. 
But  notwithstanding  these  deficiencies  the  whole  scene  is  redolent  of 
the  footlights  and  of  transpontine  melodrama.  My  experience  of 
prussic  acid  is  very  limited  ]  but  I  once  knew  a  cat  who  took  it^  and 
if  its  effects  are  equally  rapid  on  human  beings,  Herminia  would  have 
done  well  to  lie  down  on  her  bed,  arrange  the  folds  of  her  drapery, 
and  compose  herself  into  a  saintlike  attitude,  before  she  drank  the  poison. 
The  cat's  **  only  friend  left  in  the  world  ''  did  not  keep  her  waiting  a 
single  second.  She  had  no  time  even  to  strike  an  attitude.  But  what- 
ever the  effect  of  prussic  acid  on  human  beings  may  be,  every  one 
will  admit  that  it  would  act  quite  differently  on  Herminia.  There  is 
indeed  nothing  human  about  her.  Mr,  Grant  Allen  goes  near  to 
admitting  this  himself,  for  he  says,  **  Our  sordid  England  has  not 
bronght  forth  many  such  .  .  .  booIb  as  Herminia  Barton.''  It  has 
not  indeed.  If  *'  our  sordid  England  "  produces  many  of  them  in 
the  future  a  new  wing  will  have  to  be  added  to  Bedlam. 

"  The  Woman  Who  Did  "  being  as  a  story  feeble  and  silly  to  the  last 
degree,  it  may  be  asked,  why  take  any  notice  of  it  ?  It  only  seems 
worth  while  to  do  so  because  its  author  purports  to  be  writing  in 
snpport  of  the  enfranchisement  of  women.  The  foolish  shadow 
dubbed  Herminia  is  supposed  to  be  not  merely  a  supporter,  but  a 
leader  of  this  movement.     She  speaks  of  '*  the  cause  which  almost 
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wholly  hangs  on  me."  The  child  to  whom  she  gives  birth  is  referred 
to  as  the  "  baby  born  for  the  freeing  of  woman,"  "  the  baby  pre- 
destined to  regenerate  humanity,"  ^^  destined  from  her  cradle  to  the 
apostolate  of  women,"  *^  the  child  who  was  to  reform  the  world," 
"  bom  to  free  half  the  human  race  from  aaons  of  slavery,"  "  the  first 
free-bom  woman  ever  begotten  in  England,"  and  so  on.  The  author, 
therefore,  has  made  a  deliberate  attempt  to  attach  the  fatal  and  per- 
fidious barque  of  free  love,  which  has  no  capacity  in  itself  even  to 
keep  afloat,  to  a  substantial  craft  which  has  proveid  itself  seaworthy, 
and  has  shown  great  power  of  making  way,  even  when  wind  and 
tide  were  against  it.  But  it  is  satisfactory  to  remember  that  Mr. 
Grant  Allen  has  never  given  help  by  tongue  or  pen  to  any  practical 
effort  to  improve  the  legal  or  social  status  of  women.  He  is  not  a 
friend  but  an  enemy,  and  it  is  as  an  enemy  that  he  endeavours  to 
link  together  the  claim  of  women  to  citizenship  and  social  and 
industrial  independence,  with  attacks  upon  marriage  and  the  family. 
The  whole  of  the  social  revolution  sketched  in  "  The  Woman  Who 
Did''  would  amount  in  its  practical  result  to  libertinage,  not  to 
liberty ;  it  would  mean  the  immeasurable  degradation  of  women ;  it 
would  reduce  to  anarchy  the  most  momentous  of  human  relationships 
— the  relation  between  husband  and  wife  and  parents  and  children. 
Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  the  audacity  to  say  that  the  ideal  of  marriage 
now  cherished  by  civilised  men  and  women,  associated  as  it  is  with 
permanence  and  mutual  love  and  mutual  fidelity,  is  nothing  but  a 
surviving  relic  of  the  ape  and  the  tiger.  His  position  is  so  pre- 
posterous as  scarcely  to  need  refutation.  When  we  see  apes  and 
tigers  freeing  themselves  from  the  weight  of  chance  desires,  capable 
of  lifelong  fidelity  and  mutual  devotion,  then  it  will  be  time  to 
compare  human  marriage  and  the  human  recognition  of  the  family 
tie  with  the  primitive  instincts  of  the  brute  creation.  It  is  not  as  if 
the  arrangements  which  Mr.  Grant  Allen  announces  as  a  new  patent 
method  of  regenerating  humanity  had  not  been  tried  and  found 
wanting,  and  especially  wanting  so  far  as  they  afEord  the  elements  of  a 
social  life  satisfactory  to  women.  It  is  a  truism  that  every  social 
arrangement  which  is  injurious  to  one  sex  is  injurious  to  the  other, 
and  therefore  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  prove  that  women  would  be 
more  injured  than  men  by  the  destraction  of  the  family  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  concubinage  for  marriage ;  but,  as  the  domestic  part  of 
life  forms  such  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  existence  of  most  women, 
their  interests  are  more  directly  and  unmistakably  assailed  by  the 
socialistio  doctrines  in  the  matter  of  sex  preached  by  Mr.  Grant  Allen. 
This  is  the  rock  of  ofEence  on  which  socialism  has  very  frequently 
split.  Many  socialists  cannot  divest  themselves  of  the  idea  of  property 
in  marriage.  Marriage,  as  they  see  it,  consists  in  a  man  seizing  or 
becoming  possessed  of  a  woman,   and  keeping  her  as  his  private 
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property  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  claimants.  To  drop  this  notion 
of  property,  and  to  rise  to  the  idea  of  mutual  fidelity,  mutual 
responsibility,  mutual  duties,  mutual  rights,  is  something  which  is 
beyond  men.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  confusion  arising  from  the  use 
of  the  theory  and  the  language  of  the  market  or  of  economics  where 
such  theory  and  language  are  totally  inapplicable.  The  central  idea 
of  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  book  is  that  marriage  means  slavery ;  but  he 
only  reiterates  this  again  and  again,  without  attempting  to  prove  it. 
Indeed,  he  would  have  a  hard  task  before  him  if  he  attempted  to 
show  good  cause  why  the  most  fundamental  of  all  human  relation- 
ships should  be  subject  to  no  human  law  or  regulation.  He  purports 
to  write  in  the  interests  of  women,  but  there  will  be  very  few  women 
who  do  not  see  that  his  little  book  belongs  very  much  more  to  the 
unregenerate  man  than  to  women  at  all.  The  ape  and  tiger  in  man 
rebel  against  the  restraints  which  civilisation  has  imposed  on  his 
primitive  instincts ;  but  the  ape  and  tiger  become  feebler  as  civilisa- 
tion becomes  more  developed.  Occasionally  they  utter  an  incoherent 
cry,  and  "  The  Woman  Who  Did  "  is  one  of  them. 

MiLLlCENT  GARRETT  FaWCETT. 


OUR  COLONIAL  EMPIRE. 


ALTHOUGH  the  map  of  the  world  is  studded  over  with  British 
possessions,  all  of  which  redonnd  to  the  dignity  of  the  Empire, 
and  help  to  augment  our  commerce,  there  are  three  colonies,  'par 
excellence,  that  may  be  considered  of&hoots  of  the  Mother  Country, 
any  one  of  which  surpasses  in  importance  all  the  colonial  possessions 
of  any  other  European  Power.  These  are  Australia,  Canada  and 
South  Africa.  The  Statistical  Abstract  published  last  month  gives ' 
us  all  the  official  returns  down  to  the  end  of  1893,  and  if  we  compare 
the  most  important  items,  namely,  population  and  revenue,  with  the 
figures  for  1873,  we  see  at  a  glance  the  progress  of  twenty  years. 

Beyenoe,  £ 


rupi 

uauuu. 

1873. 
1,926,000     . 
3,830,000     .. 
870,000     . 

1893 
..     4,070,000 
,.     5,030,000 
..     2,210,000 

1873.  1893. 

Australia    .     .     .     1,926,000     ...     4,070,000     ...     12,400.000  ...  28.200,000 

Canada  ....     3,830,000     ...     5,030,000     ...      4,300,000  ...  7,800,000 

South  AfriCii    .     .        870,000     ...     2,210,000     ...       2,300,000  ...  6,100,000 


Total    .     .     .     6,625,000     ...  11,810,000     ...     19,000,000     ...     42,100,000 

Population  has  nearly  doubled,  revenue  more  than  doubled,  and 
we  may  search  the  world  round  for  any  parallel  to  this  in  ancient  or 
modem  times.  The  population  exceeds  the  figure  reached  by  Great 
Britain  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  the  aggregate  revenue 
of  the  above  colonies  is  almost  as  much  as  was  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom  at  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria.  In  a  word,  three  great 
nations  are  rapidly  growing  up  in  as  many  distinct  quarters  of  the 
globe,  based  on  the  laws,  language  and  traditions  of  England.  Let 
us  take  them  in  turn,  beginning  with  Australia,  which  is  the  most 
important. 
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Australia. 


This  group  of  seven  colonies,  including  the  islands  of  Tasmania 
and  New  Zealand^  has  tad  an  increase  of  112  per  cent  in  population 
and  127  per  cent  in  revenue  since  1873  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  finances 
have  grown  15  per  cent,  faster  than  population.  The  value  of  wool 
and  gold  produced  in  the  interval  has  been  close  on  500,000,000 
sterling,  viz. ; 

Wool.  Gold. 


1874-78     .     .     . 
1879-83     .     ,     . 
1884-88     .     .     . 
1889-93     ,     .     , 

'  Tans. 
678.000 
777,0<X* 
955,000 
.     l,35O,O0u 

3,760,iMX( 

V»ltte,  £ 

74,060»0O0 

88,700,000 

91,260,000 

..       112,300,000 

Frodtttit,  £ 

37»20O,000 

21,600,000 

2l,lUO,000 

28,3(K>,000 

Twent J  years 

..       366,300,000 

108,200,000 

The  above  shows  the  value  of  wool  exported,  to  which  may  be 
added  2  per  cent,  for  home  consumption,  making  a  total  of  a74,000j000 
sterling,  or  three  and  a  half  times  the  value  of  gold  produced. 
Australia  is  the  largeat  producer  of  wool  in  the  world,  the  average 
production  in  the  years  1891-93  having  been  as  follows  : 


ToQt  Qnwuhi»cl. 

K  ;m¥*J*ni  wmahed. 

Australia     ,     .     ,     . 

306»00O 

170,000 

B!¥er  Plate.    .    ,    . 

170,000 

57,000 

United  States  .     .     . 

122.000 

73,000 

Cape  Colony     .     .     . 

33,000 

26,000 

Other  countries    ,     . 

440,000 

810.000 

The  World    .     , 

1,070,000 

635,000 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Australian  clip  has  risen  exactly 
100  per  cent,  since  the  year  1881,  while  the  increase  of  sheep  has 
been  barely  50  per  cent. ;  this  is  owing  to  the  greater  average  weight 
of  fleece,  which  has  risen  from  M  lb.  to  6  lb.  per  sheep.  So  rapid 
has  been  the  advance  of  sheep-farming  that  the  Australian  clip  is 
now  30  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  world  ^  whereas  in  1881  it  stood  for 
only  20  per  cent*  Comparing  the  returns  of  Australian  live-stock 
in  1893  with  those  of  twenty  years  ago,  we  find  that  the  increase 
of  00W8  and  horses  has  been  relatively  even  greater  than  that  of 
sheep,  viz. : 

1873.  IflW*                                 IncreoBT, 

Bheei                    ,^*8. 650.00*'  116,150,000  „,  98  fjcr  cent. 

Cattle                       5,840,(XHf  12,630.000  ...  116 

Horses    .     .     .          850, OfK)  .,,             1,870,000  ...  120         „ 

This  enormous  increase  of  pastoral  wealth  has  led  to  a  corresponding 
development  of  vast  tracts  of  territory  previously  unproductive  and 
valueless.     In  ten  years  ending  December,  1893,  the  Colonial  Govern- 
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ments  disposed  of  53,300,000  acres  of  public  lands  for  the  sum  of 
£22,100,000,  an  average  of  85.  per  acre.  Nor  has  tillage  failed  to 
make  great  progress  in  the  last  twenty  years,  the  returns  merely  for 
grain  production  showing  thus : 


Wheat 
Oats,  &o. 


Total  . 


1873. 

1,520,000 
560,000 

2,080,000 


Acres. 


Crops— Tons. 


1883. 
4.170,000 
1,230,000 

6,400,000 


1873.  1893. 

460,000     ...     1,060,000 
666,000     ...     1,240,000 


1,016,000 


2,290.000 


According  to  an  official  statement  published  at  Sydney  in  Sep- 
tember, 1894,  the  value  of  crops  and  pastoral  products  in  1892  was : 


Cro^. 

Pastoral  produce. 

Total. 

Per  inhabitant. 

New  South  Wales 

.     8.960,000 

...     16,800.000     .. 

.     20,760,000 

...       17-0 

Victoria      .     .     . 

.     6,670.000 

...       9,300,000     .. 

.     16,970,000 

...       13-5 

South  Australia  . 

.     3,330,000 

...       3,090.000     .. 

6,420,000 

...       18-6 

Queensland     .     . 

.     1,410.000 

...       8.270.000     .. 

.       9,680,000 

,..       22-4 

West  Australia    . 

280,000 

620,000     .. 

900,000 

...       13-8 

Tasmania  .     .     . 

.     1,030.000 

...       1.060,000     .. 

.       2,090,000 

...       13-6 

New  Zealand  .     . 

.     4.840,000 

...       9,280.000     .. 
...     48,420,000     .. 

.     14,120,000 
69,940,000 

...       21-0 

Total    .     . 

.   21,620,000 

...       17-3 

The  above  average  of  £17  65.  per  inhabitant,  for  rural  products, 
has  no  equal  in  the  world.  Denmark  comes  very  near  it,  at  £17  per 
head,  and  the  next  in  order  is  the  United  States,  with  £13  per 
inhabitant. 

Australian  mining  resources  are,  however,  of  greater  interest  to 
the  outside  world,  since  the  supply  of  gold  during  the  years  1891-93 
was  abont  one-fourth  of  the  world's  product,  viz. : 


Oz.  gold. 

Australia       .     .     . 

4,910,000 

United  States    .     . 

6,020,000 

South  Africa      .     . 

3,490,000 

Russia 

3,670,000 

Other  countries  .     . 

3,240,000 

Total 


20,230,000 


Value,  £ 

Per  annum,  £ 

17,700,000 

6,900,000 

18,100,000 

6,030,000 

12,600,000 

4,200.000 

12,900,000 

4.300,000 

11,700,000 

3,900,000 

73,000,000 

24,330,000 

In  the  last  twenty  years  Australia  has  produced  790  tons  of  gold, 
or  nearly  40  tons  per  annum,  but  the  net  exports  have  been  less, 
showing  a  value  of  £99,100,000,  say  720  tons,  the  colonists  having 
retained  70  tons  for  their  own  requirements.  This  is  confirmed  by 
banking  statistics,  which  show  that  the  bullion-reserve  has  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  eleven  years ;  it  amounted  in  March,  1894,  to 
£23,260,000,  against  £10,500,000  in  1883.     It  is  understood  to  oon- 
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eist  almost  wholly  of  gold,  and  gives  an  average  of  nearly  £6  per 
inhabitant,  a  ratio  much  higher  than  is  fonnd  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  the  country  which  poeaeBses  by  far  the  greatest  stock  of  gold 
being  France,  and  even  there  the  ratio  is  under  £5  per  inhabitant ; 
in  Great  Britain,  it  is  less  than  £3.  With  such  an  abundance  of 
bullion,  the  note  issue  of  the  banks  in  Australia  is  very  small,  only 
£4,700,000,  or  a  little  over  £1  per  inhabitant ;  the  maximum  of  issue 
on  record  is  £5,600,000  in  1888,  The  banking  crisis  of  1893  was 
followed  by  a  contraction  of  the  currency,  but  the  effects  of  that  crisis 
are  now  quickly  passing  away.  It  was  a  check  to  Australia,  not  an 
overwhelming  disaster.  In  an  interval  of  seven  weeks,  from  April  5 
to  May  17,  1893,  twelve  banks  suspended  payments,  owing  the  public 
the  following  amounts : 

Fixed  deposits    ,     . £57»2O0,0O0 

Oarrent  accounts 10,700»DOO 

Public  moneja,  iauBe,  4c 21,Dno,O00 

Total £89,900.000 

Twelve  other  banks  weathered  the  storm,  and  those  that  failed  were 
allowed  to  re-construct  by  means  of  calling  up  fresh  capital  and  bind- 
ing themselves  to  repay  depositors  by  instalments,  with  interest  at 
4^  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  recovery  has  been  much  more  rapid 
than  even  the  most  sanguine  could  expect,  the  paid-up  capital  of  the 
twenty-four  banks  showing  as  follows  : 

Before  the  crisis,  March  1893    .     .     .     £15,624,000 
Aft€r  the  crisis,  Marcli  18i)4      .     .     .       2<),265,0OO 

On  the  31st  Deoemberi  1891,  according  to  an  official  report  pub- 
lished in  the  Time^  of  February  8,  1895,  the  repayment  of  deposits 
by  six  of  the  suspended  banks  of  1893  reached  £16»500,000,  or  35 
per  cent,  of  what  they  had  owed  their  depositors  ;  at  this  rate  all  the 
deposits  will  be  repaid  earlier  than  stipulated. 

Railways  and  telegraphs  have  greatly  aided  in  the  development  of 
Australia,  no  less  than  11,200  miles  of  railways  and  29,100  miles  of 
telegraphs  having  been  constructed  between  1 873  and  1 893.  Telegraph 
lines  have  now  a  length  of  45,600  miles,  and  as  regards  railways,  the 
figures  show  thus : 

Miles  open.  Co«t,  £ 

1873     ....  1.495  ,.  22»O00,0€O 

1893     ....        12,755  ...  129»80O,0{K) 

The  coincidence  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  sum  of  £108,000,000 
sterling  expended  since  1873  in  the  construction  of  railways  is  pre- 
cisely the  amount  of  the  value  of  gold  produced  in  that  interval.  At 
present,  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  railways  shows  a  higher 


^m^m 


Wm^M 
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ratio  per  inhabitant  than  in  the  Mother  Country,   or  the   United 
States,  viz. : 

Millions,  £  Per  inbabituit,  £ 

AnBtralia 130  ...  32 

United  Kingdom     .     .  '.        971  ...  26 

United  States     ....      1,936  ...  29 

All  the  lines  in  Australia  (except  800  miles)  are  St&te  property, 
and  the  net  result  in  1893  was  equal  to  3  per  cent  on  cost  of  con- 
struction. There  is  a  short  line  of  150  miles  in  North  Australia  for 
which  returns  are  wanting,  but  the  rest  of  the  lines,  representing  a 
cost  of  £119,800,000,  showed  as  follows ; 

£  £  per  mile. 

Gross  receipts    .     .     .      9,416,000  ...  798 

Working  expenses  .    .      6,860,000  ...  497 


Net  profit    .    .    .       3,566,000  ...  301 

As  the  net  profit  was  only  3  per  cent,  on  the  capital  cost  of  £10,100 
per  mile,  while  the  money  borrowed  in  England  for  construction  of 
the  lines  pays  from  3i  to  4  per  cent,  interest,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  railways  entail  a  loss  to  the  colonies  of  £700,000  per  annum. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  to  call  to  mind  that  the  experience  of 
Europe  shows  railways  to  effect  a  saving  in  freight  equal  to  12  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  merchandise,  and  if  we  suppose  a  saving  of  only 
6  per  cent,  on  the  imports  and  exports  of  Australia  (£120,000,000), 
this  would  be  a  benefit  of  £7,200,000  per  annum,  or  ten  times  the 
nominal  loss  above  mentioned. 

Public  debt  has  nearly  quintupled  in  twenty  years,  viz.  : 


1873 
1893 


Amount,  £ 

£  p«r  inhabiUnt, 

42,600,000 

22 

207,700,000 

51 

It  is  commonly  asserted  by  superficial  observers  that  the  above 
debt  is  excessive,  the  ratio  per  head  being  three  times  as  much  as  in 
Great  Britain.  Suppose^  however,  that  the  State  railv^ays  were  sold 
for  a  sum,  10  per  cent,  under  cost  price,  this  would  produce 
£110,000,000  sterling,  and  reduce  the  public  debt  to  £98,000,000, 
equal  to  5  years  of  revenue.*  And  as  debt  should  be  measured  by 
revenue  rather  than  by  population,  it  may  be  truly  asserted  that  the 
Australian  debt  is  relatively  light.  The  debts  of  European  continental 
countries  (excepting Germany) range  from  eight  to  ten  years  of  revenue, 
and  even  our  own  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  has  long  ceased  to 
be  regarded  with  alarm,  is  equal  to  seven  years  of  revenue. 

Another  consideration  that  often  escapes  notice  is  the  extraordinary 

I  *  The  revenue  exclusive  of  railway  earnings  in  1893  amounted  to  £18,800,000. 
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IncreaBe  of  wealth  in  Australia,  which  has  averaged  £36,000,000  per 
anntitn '  during  the  last  thirty  years,  while  the  increase  of  debt  has 
averaged  only  £6,600,000.  Mr*  Hayter,  official  statist  of  Victoria, 
shows  that  the  wealth  of  that  colony  rose  from  £144,000,000  in  1872 
to  £286,000,000  sterling  in  1886,  being  an  increase  of  £10,100,000 
per  annum.  Mr.  Coghian,  oflicial  statist  for  New  Sonth  Wales,  brings 
forward  good  reasons  for  estimating  the  aggregate  wealth  of  Australia 
(exclusive  of  all  public  property)  as  follows : 


1863 
1890 


181 
1,169 


£  per  Inhabitant, 
144 

309 


But  as  he  excludes  railways  and  all  municipal  or  public  property, 
to  the  value  of  £262,000,000,  it  appears  that  the  total  wealth  is 
£1,431,000,000,  that  is  to  say,  £1,223,000,000  over  and  above  public 
debt.  This  gives  £306  net  wealth  to  each  inhabitant,  against  £130 
in  1863. 

The  growth  of  wealth  in  twenty  years  ending  1890  was  approad- 
mately  1,121,000,000  sterling,  viz. : 


1870. 

181K), 

Lands 

89 
47 

546 

Cattle   . 

120 

Bailwajs 

17 

130 

HoQflea  « 

1"tU 

275 

Fumitiire, 

A:c. 

:{o 

137 

Merchandbe  .... 

29 

60 

BuUion  , 

10 

33 

Bundries 

28 

130 

Total  .     . 

,       310 

1,431 

This  was  equal  to  an  average  yearly  accumulation  of  £19  per  in- 
habitant, against  £5  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  £8  in  the  United 
States,  It  is  true  that,  since  the  banking  crisis  of  1893,  there  has 
been  a  great  depression  in  the  value  of  real  estate,  and  houses  and 
lands  would  not  now  realise  as  much  as  the  above  valuations  in  1890  ; 
but  the  productive  powers  of  the  seven  colonies  are  greater  than  ever, 
and  it  is  suflScient  to  point  to  the  fact  that  both  revenue  and  popula- 
tion in  1893  showed  an  increase  of  33  per  cent,  over  1883.  This  is 
relatively  much  greater  than  the  increase  of  the  United  States  in  the 
same  interval,  and  shows  that  Australia  has  a  great  future  before  her. 


Canada, 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  has  a  great  advantage  over  Australia  in 
being  federalised,  for  if  there  be  anything  in  state-craft  that  the 
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experience  of  the  nineteenth  centory  teaches  as  it  is  that  the  German 
or  United  States  form  of  government  which  Canada  has  so  happily 
imitated,  isi  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  perfection.  There  is 
hardly  room  to  donbt  that  before  long  A^ostralia  will  form  a  con- 
federacy on  the  lines  of  the  Canadian  constitntion.  It  happens, 
nevertheless,  owing  to  difference  of  climate,  products,  &c.,  that 
Canada  has  not  advanced  in  the  last  twenty  years  so  rapidly  as 
Australia,  the  increase  in  that  interval  having  been  as  follows  : 

Canada.  Austnlia. 

PopulatioD      .     .     .        31  per  cent.  ...  112  per  cent. 

Revenue     ....        81        „  ...  127        „ 

Commerce      ...         12        „  ...  48        ,, 

The  increase  in  trade  in  twenty  years  has  been  much  less  than 
might  be  expected  from  a  young  country,  but  it  is  in  some  measure 
explained  by  the  unwise  tariff  legislation  of  recent  years.  The 
figures  show  thus : 

1873.  1893. 

Imports    ....      £26,700,000         ...         £26,C00,000 
Exports    ....         18,700,000         ...  24,400,000 

Total  .     .     .      £45,400,000        ...        £60,900,000 

Meantime,  in  comparing  the  volume  of  trade,  whether  in  Canada 
or  elsewhere,  at  different  times,  we  must  not  forget  that  there  has 
been  a  notable  fall  of  price-level,  so  that  without  any  increase  in 
value  there  might  be  a  very  satisfactory  development  of  commerce. 
The  price-level  as  expressed  by  (weighted)  Index-numbers  has  been 
as  follows : 

1873  .  .  .  1,000    I    1888  ...  718 
1880  ...   840    I    1893  ...  696 

That  is  to  say  that  £70  now  stands  for  as  much  as  £100  did  in 
1878,  and  if  there  had  been  no  fall  of  prices  the  trade  of  Canada 
would  have  shown  thus  : 

1873.  1803. 

Imports    ....      £26,700,000        ...        £37,800,000 
Exports   ....         18,700,000        ...  34,800,000 

Total  .     .     .      £46,400,000     '    ...         £72,600,000 

This  would  have  been  an  increase  of  60  per  cent,  in  the  above 
interval.  In  examining  the  trade-returns  before  us,  we  find  that  the 
decline  of  imports  is  principally  under  the  head  of  iron,  which  is  not 
surprising,  since  the  construction  of  railways  was  more  active  twenty 
years  ago  than  at  present.  As  regards  exports,  the  trade  of  twenty 
years  showed  thus : 
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1874-78 

1879^3 
1884-88 
1889-93 


Liiml>er, 

£ 

21,lOn,rHK> 

19.100,(100 

2iamj,o<>o 


GnUn. 
£ 
2l,7U0vOO0 
28,700.000 
18,200,000 
17,900,000 


Animal  product ■.        Sundriei. 


£ 

14,100,1)00 
19,900,000 
24,900,000 
28.400,000 


£ 

27,200,000  -. 
27.700,000  ., 
28,9<X),000  .. 
38,800,000  .. 


Total, 

£ 

84,100,(H>0 

96.400,000 

92,020,000 

106.200.000 


Twenty  years    81.320,O0(i  ...  86,500,000  „.  87,300,000  ...122,600.000  ,,,377,720,000 

The  value  of  grain  exported  shows  a  heavy  falling  aS  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  but  that  of  animal  products  has  more  than  doubled,  the 
Canadiane  having  found  that  it  pays  better  to  export  meat,  cheese^ 
butter  and  egga  than  grain.  The  term  **  meat "  may  be  held  also  to 
include  live  cattle  and  sheep,  and  if  we  compare  the  shipments  of 
these  articles  in  1893  with  the  same  in  1873  and  1883  we  Bad  the 
values  were : 


Cbeeae 

Butter 


Meat 


Total  , 


187:1. 

1SS3. 

470,000 
590,00<> 
105,000 
920,000 

1,460,0{M) 
360,0O<» 
470,000 

1.250.000 

2,085,00(» 

3,540»mH) 

£ 

2,910,000 
270,000 
180,000 

2,300.000 


6,61)0,000 


This  shows  that  the  pastoral  industry  has  almost  trebled  in  twenty 
years,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  has  increased  172  per  cent.,  being 
six  times  a8  much  as  the  increase  of  population.  The  value  of  the 
Socks  and  herds  has  in  Uie  same  interval  risen  from  33  millions  to 
68  millions  sterling,  an  increase  of  106  per  cent.»  but  the  pastoral 
wealth  is  still  far  short  of  what  it  is  in  Australia,  being  only  £13  per 
inhabitant  in  Canada,  against  £30  in  the  sister  colony.  Tillage  is, 
however,  much  more  advanced  in  Canada,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table  of  the  production  of  grain : 


TODsofgraiD, 


BuAli«lii  per  iobublUjat, 


DuuidA, 
2J00,0<>f> 
1, 150,004) 


1,016,000 
2,290,000 


CanidD, 
22 


Auslndia. 
21 


In  the  production  of  grain  per  inhabitant  Canada  is  surpassed  by 
only  two  other  nations^  the  United  States  and  Denmark,  where  the 
average  is  40  bushels  per  head.  Most  of  the  pastoral  and  agricultural 
wealth  is  of  course  centred  in  the  older  provinces,  Ontario  standing 
for  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole  Dominion,  but  the  greatest  relative  pro- 
gress in  late  years  has  been  in  the  North-West,  viz. : 


Population    . 

Tillage,  acres 
CaUle  .     .     . 


40,900 
6,000 


251.500 

2,150,000 

405,000 
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The  grain-crop  of  Manitoba  alone  in  1894  exceeded  81,000,000 
bushels,  or  five  tons  per  inhabitant.  The  capabilities  of  the  great 
North- West  are  practically  unlimited,  and  millions  of  Earopeans  will 
in  course  of  time  make  their  homes  in  its  broad  expanse,  which 
embraces  no  less  than  1600  millions  of  acres,  thus  classified  by  Mr. 
Hepple  Hall : 

Square  miles.  Acres. 

Wheat  area 370,000  ...  237,000,000 

Pasture  and  Forest      .     .     1,230,000  ...  787,000,000 

Moimtain  and  Desert  .     .       910,000  ...  582,000,000 

Total    .     .     .     2,610,000        ...       1,606,000,000 

The  above  wheat  area  (at  the  ordinary  Manitoba  yield  of  15  bushels 
per  acre)  would  suffice  to  feed  800  millions  of  people,  or  double  the 
actual  population  of  Europe.  It  is  not  given  to  any  one  to  predict 
the  future  of  the  Canadian  North- West,  but  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  a  province  which  has  already  two  million  acres  under  grain 
was  first  occupied  by  some  Russian  Mennonites  in  1872,  followed  by 
1800  Icelanders  who  settled  at  Gimli  in  1874. 

Canada  has  made  wonderful  progress  in  the  matter  of  railways 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  having  constructed  11,000  miles  of  line 
at  an  outlay  of  ISO  millions  sterling.  The  existing  lines  reach  15,100 
miles  and  have  cost  180  millions  sterling ;  this  gives  a  ratio  of  £36 
per  inhabitant,  against  £32  in  Australia  and  £29  in  the  United  States, 
which  places  Canada  in  this  respect  foremost  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  Viewed  merely  as  an  investment  of  capital  the  result 
would  not  appear  to  justify  such  expenditure,  since  the  net  profit  is 
less  than  2  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  cost.  The  returns  for  1893 
compare  with  those  of  Australia  as  follows : 

Amount,  £  £  per  mile. 


Canada. 

Auatralia. 

717 

798 

506 

497 

Canada.  Aaitralia. 

Gross  receipts     .     10,750.000        ...        9,416.000 
Expenses   .     .     .       7,590,000        ...        5,860,000 

Net  earnings  .       3,160,000        ...         3,555,000        ...        211         ...        301 

The  average  cost  of  construction  per  mile  was  £11,900  in  Canada 
and  £10,150  in  Australia,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  net  profit 
in  1893  on  every  £100  invested  in  railways  was  £1  155.  &d.  in 
Canada  and  £2  19$.  &d,  in  Australia.  The  annual  loss  on  Canadian 
railways,  that  is  the  difference  between  net  profits  and  the  interest  on 
capital,  appears  to  be  £4,000,000.  The  saving  in  freight,  meantime, 
at  10  per  cent,  on  imports  and  exports,  would  be  £5,000,000  per 
annum,  which  more  than  covers  the  loss.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  over- 
look the  incalculable  benefits  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Une,  in  opening 
up  the  fertile  regions  of  the  West.  Numberless  farms  of  English  and 
Scandinavian  settlers  now  cover  the  territory  where  thirty  years  ago 
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Dr.  Cbeadle  and  Lord  Milfcon  foand  the  Indian  tribes  of  Assmiboin© 
and  Saskatchewan  in  their  native  wilds. 

Ab  regarjis  public  wealth  it  appears  to  have  risen  from  392  milliona 
in  1861  to  980  millions  in  188S,  Bhowing  an  average  increase  o£ 
22  millions  per  annum,  that  is  a  little  over  £o  per  inhabitant,  corn- 
ered with  £19  in  Australia.  The  latest  estimates  for  the  two 
colonies  would  give  the  average  wealth  as  £205  in  Canada  and  £358 
in  Australia  per  inhabitant,  Canadian  debt  has  trebled  in  twenty 
years,  being  now  £61,600,000  ;  but  if  the  value  of  State  railways  were 
deducted,  the  balance  would  be  only  £35,000,000^  equal  to  5  year& 
of  revenue,  as  compared  with  5  years  in  Australia  and  7  years  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  Compared  with  population,  the  Canadian 
debt  (after  deducting  th©  value  of  SUte  railways)  would  be  only 
£7  per  inhabitant,  against  £21'  in  Australia.* 

SouTo  Africa, 

This  is  the  newest  of  our  three  great  colonies.     Although  it  waa 
taken  from  the   Dutch  in  1806,  th©  first  batch   of  British  settlers, 
.mostly  Scotch  families,  did  not  arrive  until  1820,  after  which  event 
^ there  was  little  sign  of  progress  for  nearly  half  a  century,  tUl  th© 
discovery  of  th©  Kimberley  diamond  fields  in  1807,     Since  then  th© 
L colony  has   advanced    marvelloaaly.      Excluding  altogether    the  new 
^acquisitions  of  negro  territory,  and  limiting  our  observations  to  Cape- 
Colony  and  Katal,  w©  find  as  follows : 

Area.  Bqnarc  miles  .     .         218,700  ,.,  237,301)  .,,        S  per  cent. 

Population  870,000  ...  2,2lO.0(X)  .„  164         „ 

lievenue,  £   .  2,300,000  .,.  n.  100,000  ,..  165 

Commerce,  £     ,     .  .     .     11/200,000  .,.  2H,500,OOi>  ,..  154        ,, 

The   area  is  practically    the    same    as  it   was  twenty  years    ago 

f(Bechuanaland  and  other  negro  territories  being  excladed),  and  yet 

the  increase  of  population ^  trade  and  revenue,  bag  been  over  150  per 

cent     It  will  be   observed  that  popalation  and  trade  have  risen  in 

identical  ratio.     There  are  at  present  ten  inhabitants  to  tbe  square 

[mile,  whereas  there  were  bat  four  in  1873,  a  fact  which  suflices  to  ehow 

[what  strides  the  colony  hag  niade  in  twenty  years.      Adding  together 

fthe  products  of  Cape  Colony  and   Natal   (as  we  propose  to  consider 

l)oth  aa  one  colony),  we  find  the  exports  were  as  followa : 

Value,  £ 


f 

^      Wool 

Dlftmomlff. 

Gold, 

BuiKlrki. 

TouC 

1874-78    .     .     . 

14,li>0J»00  . 

.     9,100,000  ., 

60O,0tK)  . 

»    Bjmjmo  .. 

.     32.600.000 

1879-83    .     .     . 

13,300,000  „ 

.   17aOO,<K)0  „ 

.     1.200.000  . 

..   11,500,OOU   .. 

.     4Xl00,0On 

1S84-88    .    *     . 

ll,5iK^000  . 

„   17,000,000  .. 

,     2,200,000  , 

,.  i2.ooo,orjE)  ., 

.     4 2. 7  01  MM  JO 

1889-93    •    ,     . 

14,000,000  . 
52,900,m)0  . 

.  20,400.000  .. 

.  16,900,0<}0  . 
.  20,900  OOO  . 

,.  12.20^>,000  .. 
.,  44.400.000  „ 

.     03,500,000 

Twenty  years 

..  63,600,000  . 

.  181,8UO,O0<>' 

VOL. 


^  Eereuue  exclusive  of  receipts  from  mUways  is  £7,1 00, 000. 
LXVIL  2  U 
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In  the  earlier  years  of  the  colony  wool  constitated  its  great  wealth, 
but  in  1878  diamonds,  took  the  first  place  among  exports,  which  they 
held  until  surpassed  by  gold  in  1892.  The  quantity  of  wool  exported 
has  nearly  doubled,  having  risen  from  47,000,000  lb.  in  1873  to 
•91,000,000  lb.  in  1893,  although  the  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep 
has  been  by  no  means  in  like  ratio :  the  quality  of  sheep  and  weight 
of  fleece  show  a  remarkable  improvement,  the  average  fleece  being 
now  5Jlb.,  against  41b.  in  1873.  Still  more  striking  has  been  the 
progress  of  Angora  goats,  the  flrst  batch  of  which  were  imported  from 
Smyrna  in  1860 ;  so  wonderfully  have  they  thriven  in  crossing  with 
native  goats  that  the  Angora  and  mixed  or  mestizo  goats  now  number 
1,800,000.     The  export  of  Angora  hair  has  risen  as  follows : 

Hair.  lb.  Value.  £ 

1873     .     .     .  770,000  ...  46,000 

1893     .     .     .     10,100,000  ...  550,000 

Another  industry  which  has  occupied  the  attention  of  farmers  is 
-the  raising  of  ostriches,  but  the  price  of  feathers  has  fallen  very  much, 
and  this  business  is  not  so  prosperous  as  it  was  some  years  ago.  The 
export  of  ostrich  feathers  was : 

lb.  Valae.  £  Per  lb. 

1874-78    .     .     .        296,000  ...  1,850,000  ...  £6     6    0 

1879-83    .     .     .        960,000  ...  4,520,000  ...  4  15    0 

1884-88    .     .     .     1,320,000  ...  2,830,000  ...  2     4    0 

1889-93    .     .     .     1,160,000  ...  2,380,000  ...  2     10 


Twenty  years  .     3,736,000        ...       11,580,000        ...  — 

According  to  latest  returns  the  number  of  ostriches  on  farms  was 
150,000,  and  the  yield  of  feathers  averaged  24  oz.  per  bird ;  the 
annual  product  of  feathers  is  worth  £500,000,  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
value  of  the  wool-clip.  As  regards  tillage  there  is  little  to  be  said  ; 
the  grain  crops  of  1893  summed  up  hardly  250,000  tons — say,  four 
bushels  per  inhabitant — the  colonists  beiug  obliged  to  import  60,000 
tons  to  supply  the  deficit.  At  one  time  it  was  expected  that  wine- 
-growing  would  become  an  important  and  profitable  industry,  the  soil 
and  climate  near  Cape  Town  being  better  suited  than  those  of 
Algeria  (which  country  now  produces  80,000,000  gallons  yearly), 
but  such  expectation  has  not  been  realised  :  during  the  last  three 
years  the  export  of  wine  has  averaged  only  80,000  gallons,  valued  at 
£18,000,  although  the  Constantia  vineyards  produce  a  wine  equal  to 
Malaga.  The  area  in  the  colony  under  vines  is  40,000  acres,  and 
the  vintage  averages  6,000,000  gallons,  having  doubled  since  1865. 

The  mineral  resources  have  been  already  alluded  to.  The  pro- 
duction of  diamonds  and  gold  now  exceeds  £11,000,000  sterliug  per 
annum,  the  yield  of  the  gold-fields  in  1894  having  reached 
2,020,000  oz.,  valued  at  £7,300,000  sterling,  which  eclipses  Australia 
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and  the  United  States  as  gold  prodacers  at  present,  and  places  Cape 
Colony  in  this  respect  foremost  among  all  nations.  A  considerable 
amount  of  copper  is  also  raised,  the  aggregate  value  of  what  was 
exported  in  the  last  ten  years  having  been  £4,200,000. 

Public  debt  is  £34,000,000,  but  if  the  value  of  State  railways  were 
deducted  it  would  be  only  £11,000,000,  which  is  less  than  4  years* 
of  revenue,  as  compared  with  5  years  in  Australia  and  5  years  in 
Canada,  Public  wealth  was  £135,000,000  sterling  in  1888.  The  total 
value  of  products  exceeds  £30,000,000  per  annum,  of  which  exports 
stand  for  one-half. 

Much  of  the  progress  of  late  years  has  been  due  to  the  extension  of 
railways  and  telegraphs  in  all  directions,  viz.  : 


1873. 

1893. 

Railways,  miles    .     . 

64 

2,840 

Telegraphs  •  „ 

.       860 

6,660 

All  the  railways  (except  one  line  of  190  miles)  are  State  property, 
and  they  have  proved  among  the  most  profitable  in  the  world.  They 
compare  with  Australian  lines  thus : 

Amount,  £  £  )>er  mile. 

South  Africa.  Australia.                   South  Africa.  Australia. 

Receipts     ,    .    3,003,000        ...  9,415,000  ...        1,134            ...  798 

Expenses    .    .     1,802,000        ...  5,860,000  ...           680            ...  497 

Net  profit    .     1,201,000        ...        3,555,000        ...  454  ...  801 

The  cost  of  Cape  railways  was  £24,500,000,  an  average  of  £8,600 
per  mile,  and  thus  the  net  earnings  are  equal  to  5J  per  cent,  on 
capital,  as  compared  with  3  per  cent,  in  Australia. 

Looking  back  over  the  above  figures  we  can  hardly  believe  that  so 
much  has  been  accomplished  by  a  handful  of  people,  the  whole  white 
population  of  South  Africa  in  1873  not  exceeding  260,000  souls. 

In  fine,  whether  we  look  to  Australia,  Canada,  or  South  Africa,  we 
have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  energy  and  progress  of  our 
colonial  brethren.  In  the  hurly-burly  of  British  politics,  the  incessant 
cares  and  occupations  of  every-day  life,  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the 
marvellous  advancement  of  those  three  great  colonial  settlements, 
which  are  in  some  respects  without  parallel  in  ancient  or  modem 
times. 

Michael  6.  Mulhall. 

*  Revenue  exclusive  of  railway  receipts  is  £3,100,000. 
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"  lo  toglier6  il  poeta  dalle  scnole  degli  eruditie 
dalle  academie  del  letterati,  dalle  anle  dsi 
potenti,  e  lo  re8titDir6  a  te,  o  popolo  di  agri 
coltori  e  di  lavoratori,  o  popolo  vero  d'ltalia- 
Egli  ^  sangae  vostro  e  vostra  anima:  egli  ^ 
un  antico  fratello,  an  paesaDO,  an  agricoltore^ 
an  lavoratore  italico,  che  dalle  rive  del  Mincio- 
sali  al  Campidoglio  e  dal  Campidoglio  all" 
Olimpo/'— O.  Cakducci. 
{Per la  inaugurazione cTun  monumtnto  a  VirtjiliiKy 


TO  Virgil  the  problems  of  existence  appeared  in  a  less  complex 
form  than  to  the  great  Roman  poet  who  preceded  him.  Like 
Lncretias,  he  was  drawn  to  the  conception  of  Nature  as  a  divine  foree, 
but  he  shaped  it  in  his  own  intellectual  mould.  He  could  not  think 
of  such  a  force  except  as  beneficent,  and  thus  the  tilling  of  the  soi> 
became  to  him  a  holy  ministry,  a  kind  of  sacrament.  The  cultivator 
was  the  priest  who  gave  the  gift  on  the  altar  to  the  people.  He 
co-operated  in  a  divine  scheme  of  which  man,  nay,  and  the  very 
gods,  were  the  inevitable  instruments. 

The  idea  that  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  is,  in  a  way,  acting  a  con- 
secrated part,  was  not  confined  to  Virgil ;  it  is  noticeable^  for  instance, 
in  that  beautiful  essay  of  Cicero  on  old  age,  of  which  Montaigne 
said,  '*  il  donne  Tapp^tit  de  vieillir.'*  After  declaring  that  nothing 
contributes  so  much  to  a  happy  old  age  as  the  management  of  a 
country  estate  with  its  well-ordered  vineyards,  olive-groves  and  planta- 
tions, Cicero  answers  the  possible  objection,  "  What  is  the  good  of 
all  this  when  you  are  too  old  to  hope  to  see  your  labours  fulfilled  and 
rewarded  ?  "  in  the  noble  words  :  "  If  any  one  should  ask  the  culti- 
vator for  whom  he  plants,  let  him  not  hesitate  to  make  this  reply : 
*  For  the  immortal  gods  who,  as  they  willed  me  to  inherit  these  pos-* 
sessions  from  my  forefathers,  so  would  have  me  hand  them  on  to  those 
that  shall  come  after.' " 

To  rejoice  in  the  good  things  of  Nature,  the  beautiful  earth,  the 
glorious  sun,  the  fruitful  fields,  was  for  Virgil  almost  an  act  of  worship ; 
had  he  been  told  that  a  preacher  would  arise  who  turned  from  the 
genial  light  as  from  a  snare,  he  would  have  charged  him  with  bias- 
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phemy.  The  view  of  the  visible  world  filled  him  with  pious  extilta- 
feioQ  ;  but  besides  being  a  religioua  maUt  Virgil  was  au  artist,  and 
Nat  a  re  delighted  him  because  it  is  such  excellent  art.  In  looking 
at  a  meadow  he  felt  what  Balzac  felt  when  he  said,  **  Oh !  voii^  la 
vraie  Utterature  !  II  n'y  a  jamais  de  faute  de  style  dans  une  prairie." 
Virgil's  own  origin  (not  differing  much  from  that  of  Shakespeare) 
had  a  lasting  effect  in  determining  his  character.  He  never  became 
thorough  townsman ;  even  in  his  appearance  there  was  said  to  be 

jmething  countryfied.  All  his  life  he  felt  keenly  the  loss  of  his 
father's  farm  on  the  Mlncio.  The  Civil  Wars  which  ended  with  the 
fall  of  the  Republic  at  Philippi,  were  the  cause  of  the  confiscations  in 
which  Virgirs  property  was  involved.  Cremona  having  backed  Pom  pay, 
its  territory  was  given  to  the  soldiers  who  fought  against  him  and 
in  favour  of  Augustus.  The  Alantovano,  being  near  at  handj  had  the 
i^me  fat©  meted  out  to  it.  Scholars  have  not  yet  decided  the  exact 
locality  of  the  poet's  estate,  though  every  villager  of  Pietole  is  ready 
to  stake  his  life  on  Dante's  accuracy  in  placing  it  in  that  commime. 
Tradition  in  such  cases  is  not   to  be   lightly  set  aside,   but  strong 

easons  have  been  advanced  for  thinking  that  the  farm  lay  farther 
iway  from  Mantua  and  nearer  to  where  the  Mincio  leaves  the  Lake 
^f  Garda.  This  situation  gives  the  scenery  of  the  '*  Eclogues  **  with 
the  gentle  hills  so  often  described  in  them.  There  ia  no  doubt  that 
Virgil  was  thinking  less  of  Sicily  than  of  his  childhood's  home  when 
te  wrote  these  early  poems,  in  several  of  which  he  alludes  to  his  own 
troubles  under  what  must  have  been  then  a  transparent  disguise.     It 

eems  that,  touched  by  his  songs,  Augustus  intervened  to  save  '*  all 

iiat  laud  where  the  hills  begin  to  decline  and  by  an  easy  declivity  to 
sink  their  ridges  as  far  as  the  water  and  the  old  beeches  whose  tops 
are  now  broken,"  but  that,  either  because  it  was  difficult  to  make  an 
exception  in  his  favour  or  from  some  other  cause^  the  Imperial  bene- 
volence was  speedily  revoked.  He  describes  the  neighbours  bewailing 
the  loss  of  him  :  **  Who  would  now  be  their  poet  ?  **  The  farm  hands 
know  snatches  of  his  verses,  jast  as  Verdi's  peasants  at  BuBseto  sing 
Ilia  airs  as  they  follow  the  plough. 

If  Virgil  ever  did  hear  any  of  his  lines  repeated  by  peasant  folk, 
one  may  be  sure  that  he  was  better  pleased  by  it  than  by  many  a 
loftier  sign  of  popularity*  He  evidently  listened  with  pleasure  to 
fclk-songs ;  he  would  never  have  spoken  with  scorn,  like  the  old  poet 
Ennius,  of  "  the  songs  of  fauns  and  bards  of  ancient  times."  H© 
makes  the  long-haired  bard  Topas  sing  of  the  sun  and  moon,  rain 
and  lightning,  the  seasons,  man,  and  cattle,  at  the  banquet  of  Dido* 
He  notices  the  wife  singing  over  her  household  tasks  and  the 
shepherd  youths  whose  high  voices  send  a  thrill  of  passion  through 
the  summer  nights.  Any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  Italian  folk- 
flonga  of  to-day  must  fancy  that  he  catches  in  the  exquisite  songs  of 
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Damon  and  Alphesiba^us  Bomething  more  than  th©  popular  spirit — 
almost  the  words,  here  and  there,  of  folk-poets  of  long  ago. 

Virgil  observed,  and  remembered,  and  even  when  he  is  most 
conventional  there  is  an  undercurrent  of  truth,  of  experience.  In 
the  first  place,  his  enjo3^ment  is  so  sincere  that  even  an  artificial 
setting  could  not  make  the  substance  of  his  picture  false.  He 
actually  thought  that  a  town  mansion  crammed  with  hric-h-hrac  bought 
or  looted  (which  made  a  Horn  an  house  of  that  period  almost  aa 
imposBible  to  turn  round  in  aa  an  English  house  of  this)  was  a  less 
agreeable  place  to  live  in  than  a  plain  farm  interior,  surrounded  by 
the  luxury  of  the  country-Bide. 

Who  was  ever  dull  in  the  country  that  had  eyes  and  ears — if  thera 
was  nothing  bub  the  birds,  who  could  be  dull  ?  Virgil  knew  them 
well ;  he  watched  the  winged  legions  as  they  hastened  to  the  woods 
at  dusk  ;  ho  took  attentive  note  of  the  larks  and  the  kingfishers,  the 
chattering  swallows  skimming  over  the  pools  before  rain>  the  wood- 
pigeon  cooing  itself  hoarse,  and  the  sweeter  turtlenjove  in  its  airy 
elm.  He  has  been  blamed  for  making  the  nightiogale  bemoan  her 
lost  young  which  the  cruel  ploughman  had  taken  unfledged  from  the 
nest;  because,  it  is  objected,  the  nightingale  does  not  sing  after  the  eggs 
are  hatched ;  but  if  the  objector  would  take  the  train  to  Mantua  in 
June  he  would  hear  nightingales  singing  so  loud  in  the  woods  through 
which  the  railway  passes  as  it  nears  the  morass,  that  they  drown  the 
noise  of  the  engine.  Climate  and  environment  have  much  inflnence 
on  birds'  singing*  Italians  say  that  the  robin  is  not  a  singing-bird, 
and  I  have  certainly  never  heard  it  sing  in  Italy,  Nightingales  stop 
singing  sooner  in  northern  than  in  southern  climes,  and  the  English 
critic,  though  right  as  to  hia  own  birds,  was  wrong  as  to  Virgifs : 
a  point  worth  mentioning,  trifitng  as  it  seems,  for  the  reason  that  it 
shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  decide  offhand  upon  tho  reality  or  unreality 
of  the  whole  class  of  Bucolics  unless  you  know  the  country  which 
inspired  them.  A  more  grounded  reproach  against  this  particular 
passage  would  be  that  it  is  nofc  mourning  which  makes  the  nightingale 
pour  out  his  passionate  aoul  in  song :  it  is  hope,  desire,  pain,  perhaps— 
not  regret.  But  the  error  belongs  to  the  legend- weaver,  to  the  child- 
man  to  whom  all  the  songs  of  birds  sounded  sad  ;  who,  in  Sclavonic 
lands,  inter]ireted  even  the  cuckoo's  cry  to  mean  a  dirge. 

Virgil  has  one  bird-picture  which  now,  at  least,  is  more  English 
than  Italian  :  that  of  the  rooks  bustling  among  the  branches  of  the 
tall  trees  and  cawing  joyfully  because  the  rain  is  over,  happy  in  their 
nests  and  little  ones.  The  rookery  remains  in  England  with  certain 
other  free,  wild  things  iotermixed  closely  with  cultivation  that  give  a^ 
sense  of  the  unexpected  to  the  Englieh  wold  for  which  in  Italy  one 
has  to  go  to  the  pathless  Ha  rem  me  or  the  bare,  mysterioos  deserts 
of  the  south.     It  is  surprising,  by-the-byj  not  how  many,  but  how 
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few,  suggestions  of  a  wilder  nature  can  be  found  in  Virgil's  rural 
poetry.  The  land  under  cultivation  (according  to  some  calculations 
a  larger  area  than  at  present)  most  have  exhibited  the  same  signs  of 
orderly  arrangement,  of  minute  utilisation  of  the  smallest  spaces,  that 
a  well  cared  for  Italian  estate  exhibits  to-day.  Probably  it  was  m 
the  north  of  Italy,  then  as  now^  tliat  farming  was  most  scientifically 
practised ;  we  know  that  the  chief  irrigatory  canals  date  from  Roman 
times.  As  Virgil's  landscape  is  north  Ifcalian  with  the  background 
which  we  fed  even  when  we  do  not  see  it,  of  the  *'  aerial  Alps,"  so 
his  peasant  is  essentially  a  north  Italian  contadim.  Let  na  inquire 
what  kind  of  life  he  led. 

The  luxariea  which  the  Virgilian  husbandman  allows  himself  in  the* 
way  of  food  are  fruit,  chestnuts  and  pressed  curd,  the  moderii 
mascherjTonf,  A  salad  or  a  drink  made  with  pounded  garlic  and 
thyme  refreshes  him  after  mowing  the  sweet  hay  through  the  precious 
honri  when  the  morning  star  shines  in  the  sunrise.  At  noon  he 
sleeps  under  a  tree  while  the  herds  low  not  far  off*  When  the  smoke 
rises  from  the  village  and  the  shadows  lengthen  on  the  hills,  he 
retama  to  the  house  where  the  girls  are  carding  wool  and  the  wife- 
is  boiling  down  sweet  wine  which  makes  an  excellent  drink.  Sh*^ 
finds  time  to  ply  the  shuttle,  between  her  other  occupations,  singing 
as  she  weaves  to  make  the  toil  less  tedious.  There  is  always  indoor 
work  for  women  to  do  where  they  spin  the  clothes  of  the  family; 
ooly  when  the  indestructible  frieze  made  from  the  peasants'  own  fleeces 
is  replaced  by  shoddy  cotton,  are  women  set  to  do  men's  work  out  of 
doors.  That  never-ending  spinning  was  a  bond  of  union^  too,  between 
all  classes  ;  ^^  quando  Berta  filava/'  say  the  Italian  peasants  remem- 
bering the  Queen  who  spun.  I  have  seen  a  coat  made  from  what 
was  possibly  the  last  piece  of  cloth  span  by  noble  Italian  hands  ;  it 
came  to  Lombardy  in  the  middle  of  this  century,  a  gift  from  a 
Sardinian  Countess. 

When  Virgil's  husbandman  takes  his  evening  rest^  his  sweet 
children  come  round  him,  the  girls  modest  and  fair  to  see,  the  boys 
willing  to  work,  not  spendthrift,  observant  of  religion,  reverent 
towards  age.  He  himself  is  a  careful  observer  of  feast-days,  on  them 
he  abstains  from  all  bard  labour,  only  doing  such  light  tasks  as  can. 
offend  no  god :  raising  a  fence,  snaring  birds,  washing  sheepj  or 
driving  the  ass  to  the  town  with  a  load  of  apples,  and  bringing  back 
some  needful  tools.  Winter  is  his  long  rest-time ;  then  he  invites 
and  accepts  invitations  to  little-costing  gaieties.  Yet  in  winter  there 
are  numberless  small  things  to  be  done  :  storing  olives,  acorns  and 
bay-berries — those  that  have  been  picked,  for  some  always  fall  on  the 
ground,  and  under  every  old  bay-tree  there  is  a  little  forest  of 
young  ones  :  a  true  detail.  (What,  one  would  like  to  know,  were 
bay*berries  used  for  then  ?     Now  they  are  made  to  yield  a  strong 
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poison.)  Hunting  bares  and  netting  roeback  are  other  winter 
employments,  and  if  the  peasant  wants  amusement  he  goes  to  watch 
the  herdsmen  in  their  wrestling  matches.  He  has  also  the  most 
charming  of  toys — a  bit  of  garden,  half  kitchen-garden,  half  flower- 
bed. It  is  the  orto  of  the  modem  peasant,  with  its  sage  and  rosemary, 
its  lettuces  and  leeks,  its  purple  iris  {Spade  di  Sunt*  Antonio)  and 
virgin  lilies. 

A  peasant  who  is  old  and  past  hard  work  may  even  devote  himself 
wholly  to  a  garden.  Thus  did  the  aged  Corycian  peasant  turn  a  few 
poor  abandoned  acres  that  had  been  thought  good  for  nothing  into  the 
sweetest  place  in  the  world.  Around  he  set  a  fence  of  thorns,  inside 
he  sowed  a  few  vegetables,  and  planted  simple  flowers.  At  night  he 
<K)uld  set  something  on  his  table,  a  salad,  a  few  onions,  two  or  three 
pears,  and  he  felt  possessed  of  the  riches  of  kings.  His  roses,  sweet 
as  PsBstum's,  were  before  any  one  else's ;  his  fruit  was  the  earliest  to 
iripen.  And  how  well  his  bees  flourished;  what  a  rich  store  of 
frothing  honey  they  furnished  !     Happy  old  man  ! 

The  husbandman  had  Nature  always  with  him ;  he  lived  with  her 
beauty,  and  to  live  with  the  beauty  of  Nature  was  worth  all  the  fine 
iiouses  with  doorposts  set  with  tortoise-shell  and  cornices  inlaid  with 
gold — so  Virgil  thought.  Yet  the  farmer's  son  knew  too  much  of 
agriculture  to  imagine  that  all  was  bliss  in  Arcadia.  In  the  first  place, 
there  was  insecurity  of  tenure  with  a  vengeance.  You  might  lose 
your  land  by  sheer  confiscation,  as  Virgil  himself  had  done ;  or  you 
might  be  shipped  off  bodily  to  the  torrid  sands  of  the  contemporary 
Massowah,  or,«just  as  bad,  to  Britain,  ^*  totally  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  world."  In  that  case,  even  if  your  homestead  was  not  seques- 
tered before  you  left,  ten  to  one,  if  you  ever  chance  to  come  back, 
you  will  find  some  brutal  soldier  in  possession  of  the  fields  you  tilled 
with  so  much  love.  A  strange  man  meets  you  with  the  words, 
**  These  are  mine  ;  get  you  gone,  old  tenants  !  "  The  present  of  kids 
which  Moeris  sends  the  new  master  will  neither  soften  his  heart  nor 
will  it  carry  with  it  the  bad  luck  which  the  sender  would  very  gladly 
convey  with  it.  Of  human  redress  there  is  none,  and  Virgil  does  not 
propose  recourse  to  the  Black  Art.  He  kept  the  charms,  of  which 
he  had  an  extensive  knowledge,  for  the  service  of  lovers,  who  in  the 
Boman  provinces  and  in  Tuscany  weave  the  self-same  incantations  in 
A.D.  1895.  Even  the  were-wolves  spoken  of  by  the  poet  have  their 
descendants  in  the  Cani  gnasti  which  frighten  children  who  go  out 
after  dark  in  Umbria.  Virgil  was  interested  in  charms  because  he 
iad  the  soul  of  a  folk-lorist,  but  though  he  believed  firmly  in  dreams 
and  omens,  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  took  witchcraft  very  seriously. 
He  would  have  been  the  first  to  be  surprised  at  finding  himself  con- 
verted into  a  wizard  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Even  if  left,  by  a  wonder,  in  peaceful  possession  of  his  farm, 
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Virgirs  farmer  has  still  his  full  share  of  cares  and  illg.  He  suffers 
from  dishonest  farm-servaiits ;  from  the  hireling  who  neglects  the 
flock  becau&e  he  is  a  hireling,  and  who  robs  the  Iambs  of  the  milk 
which  should  be  tjieirs.  Then  he  is  worried  by  cranes  and  wild  geese, 
and  noxious  weeds,  thistlea,  and  wild  oats,  by  mildew,  wolves,  mice, 
moles,  weevils,  and  harvesting  ants,  which  *'  fearful  of  an  indigent 
old  age "'  take  a  toll  upon  his  store.  Also  he  thinks  tliat  he  loses 
somehow  by  toads,  in  which  he  is  mistaken.  Furthermore,  drought 
affects  his  crops,  and  if  not  drought,  then  thunderstorms  bringing  the 
horrid  hail  which  rattles  and  dances  on  the  roof,  and  ill  can  the  vine- 
leaves  protect  the  grapes  against  it,  A  tremendous  wind  blows  up, 
tearing  the  com  from  the  ground,  and  whirling  it  in  the  air ;  rain 
follows,  a  solid  black  bank  of  water  which,  when  it  bursts,  washes 
away  the  crops  and  blots  out  in  a  few  minutes  the  patient  toil  of  the 
year,  Virgil  must  have  seen  that  sight  often  in  Northern  Italy, 
where  the  cold  air  from  the  Alps  meets  the  hot  exhalations  from  the 
Po,  in  one  spot  or  another,  with  fearful  consequences,  on  almost  every 
summer  day.  No  one  can  tell  what  it  is  who  has  not  seen  it ;  once^ 
on  the- evening  of  sueh  a  storm,  all  our  peasants  at  Rovato  were  eating 
small  birds,  sixty  of  which  had  been  found  killed.  Another  time,  I 
went  to  Roccafranca,  the  day  after  a  Imnporak  which  will  be  remem- 
bered for  years ;  the  factor  and  his  wife  described  to  me  how 
they  had  watched  the  crashing  downfall  of  hail,  consisting  of  large 
pieces  of  jagged  ice,  for  ten  minutes  ;  not  more.  Then  it  ceased, 
the  thunder  grew  faint,  and  they  went  out  to  see  acres  on  acres  of 
hay  ready  for  the  scjthe  ironed  as  Hat  as  though  a  steam-roller  had 
passed  over  it,  while  the  swelling  wheat-ears,  severed  with  a  certain 
neatness  from  their  stalks,  were  scattered  in  all  directions.  '*  We 
cried,"  they  said.  It  was  not  their  loss,  it  was  ours ;  but  they  had 
witnessed  the  patient  human  labour  bestowed  upon  these  fields  where 
there  would  be  no  harvest,  and  the  tragedy  of  the  thing  struck  them 
more  keenly  than  it  did  me.  "  And  the  nightingales  ?  "  I  asked  ,*  for 
a  pair  of  nightingales  nest  every  year  close  to  the  house,  arriving  on 
the  same  day  in  March.  The  nightingales,  I  was  told,  had  sang  all 
the   night  as   if  nothing   had   happened ;  the  dense  foliage  of  the 

^magnolias  must  have  shielded  them* 

In  the  south  of  Italy  such  storms  rarely  occur  ;  Virgil's  experience 
cf  them  doubtless  dated  from  his  Mantnan  farming  days,  as  he  seems 
to  suggest  by  the  personal  note  which  he  brings  into  the  description. 
There  is  much  in  the  ''  Georgics'' about  the  intelligent  care  needed 
in coltivating  the  vines,  though  the  vine-dresser  of  those  days  had  not 
to  be  constantly  abroad  with  his  sulphur'Sprinkler  and  with  the  host 
of  chemical  messes  on  which  his  successor  depends  in  striving  with 
diseases  then  undreamt  of.     Nor  do  the  olives  appear  to  have  been 

[ttibject  to  the  decay  (though  it  is  an  old  disease)  which  necessitates 
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lopping  and  excision,  leaving  the  tree  saved  but  maimed.  The 
ground  round  the  trunks  was  broken  up  by  the  plough,  but  the 
practice  came  in  later  of  enriching  it  with  rags,  unfragrant  bales  of 
which,  of  Oriental  origin,  disturb  the  nerves  of  the  sanitary  reformer 
in  his  holiday  on  the  Eiviera.  What  Lucretius  so  plainly  foretold  has 
come  to  pass :  the  virgin  soil  yielded  abundantly  if  only  scratched, 
but  every  generation  has  a  heavier  toil  in  supplying  that  which  ha& 
been  taken  away. 

If  the  plants  of  the  earth  were  healthier  and  more  vigorous  in 
Virgil's  time  than  they  are  now,  no  modern  cattle-blight  was  ever 
more  destructive  than  the  very  horrible  rinderpest  or  influenza  recorded 
in  the  third  *^  Georgic.'^  Some  commentators  have  thought  that  Virgil 
introduced  this  episode  because  Lucretius  had  made  similar  use  of  the 
plague  of  Athens.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  however,  that  it  was 
based  on  the  tradition  or  recollection  of  a  real  fact.  The  disease 
took  the  form  of  a  mysterious  malarious  epidemic,  coming  with 
unseasonably  warm  weather,  and  affecting  even  the  fishes,  as 
influenza  in  the  first  year  of  its  appearance  affected  the  trout  and 
carpixmi  of  the  Lake  of  Garda.  There  is  one  touch  in  the  narrative 
of  which  every  one  has  felt  the  pathos  though  not  every  one  has 
recognised  the  truth — I  mean  the  reference  to  the  ox  that  mourns 
for  its  yoke-fellow  and  loses  spirit  and  pines  away.  Our  lifolco  bears 
out  VirgiPs  correctness.  Nor  is  it  strange,  if  we  come  to  think  of  it ; 
the  effect  of  sorrow  or  even  of  dulness  on  animals  as  on  savages, 
when  they  feel  it,  is  far  more  fatal  than  it  is  on  civilised  man.  The 
many  stories  of  dogs  and  birds  that  died  of  grief  may  well  be  true,  as 
most  people  can  recall  some  instance  to  the  point.  I  knew  a  parrot 
which  hopped  into  the  room  where  its  master  lay  dead  (he  was  an  old 
French  physician) ;  after  looking  at  him  for  some  time,  it  hopped 
back  again  to  its  perch,  refused  food,  and  in  three  days  was  dead. 
Self- starvation  is  not  always  necessary ;  the  Maories  die  when  they 
determine  that  they  have  lived  long  enough,  even  if  forced  to  eat. 
There  is  probably  a  psychological  state  of  passive  abandonment  which 
kills  very  soon,  but  it  is  hardly  ever  reached  by  man  when  he  ceases 
to  be  primitive,  except  when  his  vitality  is  lowered  by  illness  and  he 
"  gives  himself  up  for  lost " — the  results  of  which  every  doctor  knows. 

Apart  from  that  great  epidemic,  it  would  appear  that  animals  were 
as  liable  to  suffer  then  as  now ;  life  had  even,  says  the  poet,  entailed 
our  misfortunes  on  the  bees,  of  which  he  gives  a  deplorable  account 
in  their  sick  condition.  The  **  Georgics  "  is  one  of  the  most  faultless 
of  poems ;  but  perhaps  a  reader  here  and  there  has  privately  regretted 
that  so  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  details  of  these  animal  plagues* 
But  Virgil  was  resolved  not  to  soften  any  of  the  lines  of  his  picture,, 
not  to  ^'  retoDch  "  the  photograph  ;  it  was  a  matter  of  conscience  with 
him  to  be  sincere.     In  spite  of  drawbacks,  he  deliberately  held  that 
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the  proprietor  of  a  raoderate-sizetl  estate  (he  objected  to  a  large 
acreage)  was  a  person  greatly  to  be  envied,  *'  Happy  the  huabandman 
if  he  only  knew  it!'*  Life  ia  best  judged  by  its  compensatioDS,  and 
of  compensations,  both  on  the  lower  and  the  higher  plane,  the  agri- 
cultnriBt  has  more  than  the  followers  of  other  callings.  His  work  is 
its  own  reward.  If  Hesiod's  cry  was  **  Work,  work,  work,*'  Virgil 
added,  ''  Yes,  and  in  that  work  you  will  find  the  best  return  that 
haman  existence  can  give/'  The  *'  Georgies*'  is  a  hymn  to  labour. 
If  rightly  read,  we  see  in  it  also  a  hymn  to  patriotism.  The  old  con- 
nection between  the  love  of  the  land  and  the  love  of  our  land  which 
is  so  near  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  which  yet  is  so  far  from  the 
thoughts  of  the  town-bred  or  nomadic  politicians  who  are  inclined  to 
claim  a  monopoly  of  the  patriotism  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  to 
Virgil  an  absolutely  real  fact,  Man  in  his  simplicity  gets  to  love  the 
familiar  features  of  the  landscape  round  him  as  be  loves  the  familiar 
faces  which  he  saw  when  he  was  a  child.  Then  steps  in  the 
reflection,  **  Here  my  fathers  died,  and  here  ray  children  will  live  when 
I  am  dead  ;*  and  to  this,  again,  is  added,  if  he  have  even  the  smallest 
piece  of  ground  which  he  calls  his  own^  the  immeasorably  strong 
instinct  shared  by  all  creatures,  to  defend  their  own  nest,  their  own 
lair,  against  all  comers.  This  is  the  beginning  of  patriotism,  and 
though  it  may  be  called  narrow  or  selfish,  it  was  as  good  a  thing  for 
a  man  to  think  of  his  country  thus  as  to  think  of  her  as  a  scantily 
dressed  female  figure  on  a  monument,  Virgil  himself  combined  the 
pride  of  empire  in  its  loftiest  sense  with  the  strong  primitive  love  of 
his  birth- land  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  yeoman  forefathers. 
The  inspired  Vates  of  the  Roman  race,  he  was  yet  an  Italian  first  j  he 
was  indeed  the  first  poet  of  an  United  Italy. 

**Rich  in  crops  and  rich  in  heroes,"  so  he  described  his  country,  and  he 
was  contented  to  sing  of  crops  and  of  heroes.  He  was  quite  as  serious 
about  the  first  as  about  the  last,  quite  as  sureofthe  majesty  of  the  argu- 
ment. He  called  the  husbandman  the  prop  of  the  State.  The  story  that 
he  wrote  the  ''Georgics  '*  at  the  request  of  Maecenas  with  the  fixed  pur- 
pose of  attaching  retired  soldiers  to  the  land  awarded  to  them  is  not 
likely  to  be  true  ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  work  was  much  more  than  a 
mere  literary  event.  Its  success  was  immediate  and  immense.  Augustus 
had  it  read  to  him  four  times  running*  Though  Hesicd  was  venerated 
by  all  generations  of  Greeks,  it  is  not  possible  to  imagine  him  writing 
his  *'  Book  of  Days  '*  in  the  age  of  Pericles.  That  he  was  archaic 
was  one  reason  why  they  admired  him.  It  pleased  them  to  picture 
their  remote  ancestors  being  instructed  by  the  rude  old  poet  in 

*'  rioughing  an^l  sowing  and  rural  affairs, 
Kiiral  economy,  rural  astronomy. 
Homely  morality,  labour  and  tlirift.'* 

But  their  affection  for  these  excellent  things  became,  little  by  little. 
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somewhat  platonic.  While  the  aesthetic  aspects  of  a  country  life  always 
appealed  to  the  Greeks  they  were  not  wrought  (if  we  except  Xenophon) 
to  mnch  enthusiasm  by  its  practical  duties.  On  the  other  hand,  Virgil 
found  an  audience  not  only  ready  to  admire  his  work  as  a  great  poem, 
but  also  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  it  as  a  farm  manual.  Nor  has  this 
engrained  Italian  interest  in  agricultural  operations  ever  died  out. 
There  is,  for  instance,  a  month  in  the  year  when  the  most  highly 
educated  Italians  in  Lombardy  think  by  day  and  dream  by  night  of 
silkworms.  Some  years  ago  I  called  in  June  on  the  doyen  of  Italian 
literature,  Cesare  Cantti.  The  delightful  old  man  greeted  me  with 
his  charming  cordiality,  and  began  to  show  me  the  books  which  lined 
his  pleasant  apartment  in  the  Via  Morigi  (Milan),  but  before  long 
came  the  inevitable  question,  ''  E  come  vanno  i  bachi  ?  "  and  literary 
conversation  had  to  retreat  €rom  the  field.  More  recently  I  was  at 
Athens  at  the  same  season.  I  had  been  conversing  with  the  Italian 
Minister  about  the  Acropolis  Museum,  Eleusis,  Marathon,  when  he 
exclaimed  with  a  look  of  ecstatic  pride,  ''Come  and  see  my  cocoons!" 
The  ''  ruling  passion ''  had  induced  him  to  ediccate  (as  the  Italian 
phrase  is)  a  quantity  of  silkworms  in  the  centre  of  Athens,  and  there 
were  the  cocoons,  the  finest  I  ever  saw,  neatly  arranged  on  tables  in 
the  lower  quarters  of  the  Italian  Legation.  It  was  among  people 
who  had  this  sort  of  unsentimental  taste  in  country  concerns  that 
**  H  cantor  dei  bucolici  carmi "  found  an  appreciation,  not  only  fervid, 
but  also  intelligent  and  sympathetically  critical. 

Evelyn  Maetinengo  Cesaresco. 


RE-PEOPLING  THE  LAND. 


HOW  to  got  the  people  back  to  the  land»  how  to  keep  them  there, 
content  with  the  humdrum  cultivation  of  their  lifctle  holdings, 
how  to  make  the  earth  **  bring  forth  "  once  more  "  her  increase,"  and 
**  every  rood  of  ground  to  maintain  its  man  "—there  are  few  to-day 
who  have  not  heard  those  questions  pnt  in  a  tone  of  something 
bordering  on  despair.  The  problem  is  a  pressing  one,  and  we  are 
dealing  with  it  tentatively  and  piecemeal.  We  create  allotments — 
hesitatingly,  as  if  even  the  mere  Idling  of  the  land  to  those  who  best 
know  how  to  work  it  were  an  extremely  risky  proceeding.  We  alto- 
gether refuse  to  recognise  the  one  factor  in  the  problem  which  as  ex- 
perience has  shown  best  ensures  its  solution.  The  SibyEine  books 
are  not  yet  dear  enough.  All  the  world  elsewhere  is  pressing  upon  us 
a  lesson  which  we  steadily  decline  even  to  listen  to.  **  Why  has  France 
suffered  less  by  '  agricultural  depression  *  than  other  countries  ?  "  asked 
people  at  the  great  International  Agricnltural  Congress  held  at  Paris  in 
1889.  **  Because  its  land  is  so  largely  subdivided/'  answered  the  official 
report  read  out  by  ML  Benard.  **  There  are  our  5,672,000  compara- 
tively small  farms,  about  5,000,000  of  them  cultivated  by  freeholders, 
4,800,000  in  holdings  of  less  than  25  acres !  **  Why  have  Western 
and  Southern  Germany  borne  up  so  very  much  better  under  the  same 
great  calamity  than  other  parts  of  the  Empire?  '*  Because  they 
have  scarcely  any  large  properties  (only  about  2  per  cent)/'  again  reply 
official  reports.*  "  The  small  proprietors  thrive  where  large  succumb/* 
Agricultural  properties,  official  inquiry  has  shown,  will  sell  at  the 
rate  of  52,  65,  and  78  times  their  annual  rateable  value,  according  as 
they  are  large,  medium,  or  small ;  and  the  small  yield  a  fair  return 


*  For  some  interesting  fact«  nnder  this  bead  see  mj  article  cm 
^erties  *'  in  the  CoNTKMFORAJEr  Review  of  Maj  ISdl. 
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on  their  higher  valae,  whereas  the  large  pay  but  a  trifling  interest,  if 
any.  It  is  the  same  in  Italy.  ''  Neither  our  larger  capital  nor  onr 
superior  intelligencje/'  so  a  landowner  in  Yenetia  declared  to  me  not 
long  ago,  '^  suffices  to  maintain  us  in  our  competition  with  small  men. 
Their  close  application,  their  economy  of  work,  their  knowledge  of 
every  inch  of  their  ground,  their  thrifty  habits,  and  their  turning 
every  opportunity  to  account,  beat  us  at  every  point."  And,  again, 
in  Poland,  the  land  of  large  estates,  a,  representative  of  the  landlord 
class  confessed  to  me,  much  about  the  same  time :  *'  All  our  landlords 
are  bepoming  mined ;  not  one  here  and  one  there,  but  all  in  their 
turn ;  our  only  hope  as  a  country  lies  in  the  sale  of  our  properties  to 
the  peasantry." 

We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  learn  the  same  lesson.  And  yet 
there  are  evidences  among  us  pointing  to  exactly  the  same  end.  I 
wish  more  people  would  go  to  study  the  interesting  experiment  of 
Major  Poore's  Freehold  Settlement,  in  Winterslow.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  success.  The  freehold  settlers  can  grow  only  ordinary 
farm  crops.  Yet  they  thrive,  and  pay  off  their  purchase-money  in  much 
less  time  than  could  have  been  anticipated,  and  advance  in  prosperity 
from  year  to  year.  Independence  and  the  effect  of  interest  aroused  have 
quickened  both  their  intelligence  and  their  activity. 

We  are — under  pressure — doing  something  in  the  way  of  creating 
small  freeholds  in  Ireland.  Our  object  in  doing  so  is  not  to  increase  the 
number  of  cultivators,  but  to  pacify  those  who  are  already  on  the  land. 
In  Germany  the  same  principle  is  now  being  applied  with  a  different 
purpose  altogether.  The  object  there  is,  not  to  make  an  existing 
peasantry  more  comfortable,  but  to  create  a  new  one,  to  replace  large, 
sparsely  peopled  properties  by  comparatively  populous  and  productive 
village  communities.  Under  the  influence  of  this  measure,  applied  in 
the  best  cases  withmtt  costy  the  whole  face  of  the  country  is  gradually 
being  changed.  Since  the  days  of  Stein  and  Hardenberg  there  has 
been  no  reform  of  similar  magnitude  and  equal  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity carried  out  in  the  German  land  system. 

The  movement  took  its  rise  in  a  piece  of  very  questionable  politics. 
I  should  wish  to  pass  very  rapidly  over  that  initial  stage,  defaced  as 
it  is  by  a  very  ugly  stain  of  political  unfairness.  The  Prussian 
Government  found  that,  after  a  century  of  "firm  and  resolute  govern- 
ment," it  was  still  making  no  headway  in  the  stamping  out  of 
Polonism.  The  more  the  Poles  were  trampled  upon,  the  more  their 
priests  were  persecuted,  their  language  interdicted,  their  customs  dis- 
countenanced, the  more  tenaciously  did  they  cling  to  their  nationality. 
Prussian  politicians  are  beginning  to  find  out,  that  in  deliberately 
estranging  and  exasperating  the  Poles  they  were,  in  view  of  a  coming 
struggle  with  Bussia,  committing  a  serious  blunder.  Some  remarkable 
articles  by  Professor  Delbrilck,  published  in  recent  numbers  of  the 
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rreussischc  Jahrhuclur^  get  this  forth  with  telling  force.  But  this 
is  a  discovery  of  1894.  lu  1880  the  Government  at  Berlin,  still  pre- 
sided over  by  Prince  Biamarck,  resolved  to  try  a  new  method  of 
Germanisation.  The  purse  was  to  effect  what  the  f/endarme  could 
not.  Polish  landlords  and  squires — the  leaders  in  the  Nationalist 
agitation — ^were  notoriously  in  need.  Mcmy  of  them  were  virtually 
bankrupt  Their  tumble- down  *^  mansions ''  and  farmyards,  their 
neglected  fields  smothered  with  weeds,  told  the  tale  of  advancing  ruin 
only  too  plainly,  T  have  seen  much  backward  husbandry,  but  none 
that  could  compare  with  this  staring  and  wholesale  agricultural  desti- 
tution, generally  speaking  on  land  capable  of  bearing  good  crops. 
Improvidence  and  inaptitude  for  business  had  in  only  too  many  cases 
done  their  work  with  fatal  thoroughness.  In  the  face  of  spirited 
remonstrances  from  Liberals,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Poles,  the  Prus- 
sian Government  in  1886  forced  through  the  Diet  a  measure  which 
placed  £5,000,000  at  its  disposal  for  buying  out  Polish  equires 
and  putting  German  peasants  in  their  stead.  Its  calculation  was 
that  £5,000,000  would  buy  250,000  acres,  which,  at  50  acres  per 
holding,  would  settle  5000  families,  and  thus  introduce,  at  the  rate 
of  eight  persons  per  family,  about  40,000  Germans  into  Prussian 
Poland 

The  work  has  been  steadily  carried  on  now  for  eight  years.  In 
some  few  cases  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  buy  out  Germans,  in 
order  not  to  limit  what  proved  an  acceptable  benefit  to  Poles  alone. 
But  in  the  main  the  measure  has  been  applied  as  was  intended. 

Financially,  it  has  proved  one  of  the  most  wasteful  undertakings 
ever  taken  in  hand.  In  spite  of  administration  the  ability  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  deny,  it  is  bound  to  land  the  Exchequei'  in  con- 
siderable los3.  The  present  chief  of  the  Colonisation  Board  estimates 
that  out  of  the  £5,000,000  to  be  spent  as  much  as  £1,500,000,  or 
maybe  £2,000,000,  will  never  be  recovered,  at  any  rate,  in  cash.  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  all  this  money  deserves  to  be  set  down  as  lost,  be- 
cause a  considerable  portion  of  it  will  represent  capital  sunk  in  roads, 
and  schools,  and  churches,  bridges,  drainage,  and  other  useful  perma- 
nent investments.  As  it  is,  on  the  funds  disbursed,  the  Colonisa- 
tion Board  earns  the  State  a  return  of  If  per  cent.  The  Exchequer 
will  not  recover  all  its  money,  but  the  country  will  be  the  richer  for 
the  outlay.  There  will  be  more  valoe  in  the  land,  more  life,  mor  • 
business,  more  taxes. 

In  its  political  aspect  one  may  question  whether  the  measure  has  not 
proved  even  still  more  of  a  failure*  The  landlords  were  onJy  too  glad 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  bought  out — to  settle  down,  in  many  caseSt 
afresh,  with  replenished  purses  on  less  encumbered  estates.  German 
peasants  have  been  planted  in  their  place.  But  Polonism  has  not 
yielded  an  inch.    Rather  has  it  been  stimulated  into  fresh  vitality.   The 
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open,  avowed  attack  made  put  the  Poles  upon  theb  mettle  and  ronsed 
them  to  nnusual  efforts.  If  the  Germans  could  colonise,  so  conld  th» 
Poles.  Admittedly  their  peasantry  as  cultivators  are  every  bit  the  equals 
of  Germans.  I  have  tempted  German  authorities  systematically  with 
"  leading  "  questions,  trying  to  wring  from  them  the  assertion  that 
the  Germans  make  the  better  settlers.  Not  in  one  case  have  I  sue- 
ceeded.  ^'  The  Poles  make  every  bit  as  good  settlers  as  the  Germans," 
was  the  invariable  answer,  "  and,  indeed,  for  oar  purpose,  they  are 
preferable,  inasmuch  as  they  have  fewer  wants,  and  are  content  with 
less  at  the  outset."  While  the  Gt>vemment  proceeded  pretentiously 
with  its  big  purse,  the  Poles,  by  co-operative  means  and  otherwise,, 
raised  their  own  small  funds  and  organised  their  colonising  boards 
which  havej  in  their  humble  way — I  have  the  authority  of  leading 
men  of  the  German  *'  General  Commission  "  for  it  as  well  as  the 
evidence  of  my  own  eyes — done  exceedingly  good  work.  Since  the 
Germans  introduced  German  settlers  from  Baden  and  Khineland,  the 
Poles  tried  to  balance  this  inflow  by  draughts  of  new  Polish  peasants 
from  Upper  Silesia.  Unfortunately  their  funds  were  scanty  to  begis 
with — the  Government  itself  is  now  coming  to  their  aid — and  their 
operations  were  accordingly  necessarily  restricted.  Nevertheless,  up 
to  little  more  thto  a  year  ago,  the  small  struggling  Polish  establish- 
ments had  bought  up  fifty-two  estates  and  cou verted  them  into 
somewhere  about  1000  holdings,  all  doing  fairly  well. 

In  two  aspects,  then — one  undoubtedly  important — the  Act  has 
proved  a  failure.  But  in  a  third,  which  I  will  call  economic,  it  haa 
shown  itself  all  the  more  successful.  In  respect  of  its  new  policy  the 
Prussian  Government  did  not,  in  1886,  operate  altogether  in  the 
dark.  The  mischief  of  what  are  called  ''  Euglische  Zustiinde,"  ai> 
**  English  "  lumping  together  of  landed  property  in  few  hands,  had 
provoked  remonstrances  before.  In  1879  the  "  Agricultural  Council,'* 
with  a  view  to  putting  a  stop  to  the  growing  mischief,  had  recom- 
mended the  reintroduction  of  tenure  by  perpetual  rent-charge,  which 
had  been  abolished  only  in  1850,  in  view  of  the  feudal  abuses  to  which 
it  had  given  rise.  **  The  peasant's  desire,^'  says  the  official  Report, 
*'is,  above  all  things,  to  acquire  possession  of  property  of  his  own,  to 
which  he  may  devote  his  life  and  labour.  The  mere  concession  of 
temporary  rights  of  cultivation  does  not  promise  to  present  itself  as 
sufficiently  attractive  to  our  rural  folk,  more  especially  since  by 
emigration  they  may  hope  to  acquire  very  readily  and  easily  the 
property  which  they  covet. '^  If  the  peasantry  were  to  be  stopped 
from  emigrating,  to  be  kept  as  wealth-producers  in  the  country,  the}& 
must  be  allowed  to  be  their  own  masters.  However,  the  particular 
expedient  suggested  did  not  appear  to  meet  their  requirements.  And 
when,  in  1890,  the  legal  obstacle  to  its  application  was  removed,  the 
result  proved  absolutely  nil.    Landowners  were  willing  enough  to  sell^^ 
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[>ut  it  must  be  for  money.     Small  folk  were  willing  to  buy  ;  but  not 
by  incarring  an  obligation  to  pay  rent  in  perpetuity. 

Before  that  time  of  teacbing  had  come,  some  little  pioneer  experi- 
ments had  been  ventured  upon,  more  especially  in  the  way  of  selling 
land  to  small  holders  in  consideration  of  a  terminable  rent-charge. 
A  capitalist  in  Kolberg,  in  Pomerania,  hit  upon  the  idea  of  doing 
aonestly  and  at  a  moderate  profit  that  which  other  capitalists  had  don© 
'extortionately,  that  is,  of  catting  up  properties,  for  gain,  into  small 
holdings.  H©  selected  his  men,  made  sure  that  they  were  trust- 
worthy,  and  let  them  have  their  holdings  for  the  most  part  on  the 
terms  indicated.  In  this  way»  up  to  the  autumn  of  1892,  he  cut  up 
nineteen  estates,  covering  27^500  acres,  and  colonised  them  with 
small  folk  after  whose  interests  he  looked  in  a  fatherly  way.  He  was 
rewarded  by  never  making  a  loss  or  being  driven  to  foreclosure.  He 
pocketed  a  good  profit.  The  purchasers  did  well.  The  district 
became  more  prosperous,  more  productive,  more  contented.  And 
when  the  decennial  census  was  taken,  it  turned  out  that  by  this 
means  the  tide  of  emigratiouj  which  in  fourteen  years  had  carried 
^■fSway  1^080,000  Germans  across  the  sea,  had  been  turned  back,  and  in 
^^"  contrast  with  a  decrease  observable  in  every  other  district  of  Pomerania, 

■  the  district  of  Kolberg  actually  had  an  increase  to  show  of  five  per 

■  cent. 

■  No  less  satisfactory  an  experiment  was  some  time  after  carried  out 
I  in  the  province  of  Saxony.  Herr  Sorabart  decided  upon  converting 
^^Uiis  estate  Steesovv,  a  property  of  about  2000  acres,  into  small  holdings. 

^■H©  would  have  his  money  backt  but  did  not  want  to  make  a  profit 
The  result  was  that  the  small  holdings  which  he  created  were  taken 
up  eagerly,  and  that  economists  now  dispute  the  fairness  of  th© 
experiment  as  a  test,  inasmuch  as  the  peasants  have  bought  their  land 
too  chmplyn  Half  the  estate  was  cut  up  into  small  holdings  of  about 
160  acres  apiece,  the  remainder  into  much  smaller  ones,  and  the 
smallest  were  bought  up  the  most  readily.  All  the  purchasers  are 
doing  well. 

Proceeding  by  the  light  of  such  experiments,  the  IVussian  Govern* 
ment  in  lS8l>  decided  to  deal  with  tbo  I^olish  estates  to  be  sliced  np 
in  the  same  way,  that  is^  by  terminable  rent-charge,  buying  out  the 
owners  with  its  money,  and  recouping  itself  in  a  series  of  years.  It 
was  thinking  more  of  politics  than  finance.  To  attract  Gorman  settlers 
— if  possible,  Protestants — it  must  offer  warm  nests,  and  to  keep 
them  there  it  must  make  them  comfortable.  The  C*olonisation  Com- 
mission was  accordingly  authorised  to  lay  out  money  lavishly  ;  to 
rain,  build,  make  roads,  improve,  put  the  little  farms  in  a  thorough 
state  of  repair  aad  sell  them  at  reasonable  prices.  Under  this  rt^fjimr 
it  takes  about  three  or  four  years  to  put  an  ordinary  estate  into  fit  con- 
tion  for  parcelling  out*    As  a  rule,  it  has  to  be  drained  ;  very  often 
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it  has  to  be  pat  in  good  heart  by  a  eoarse  of  mananDg  ;  the  holdings 
have  to  be  laid  oat  conveniently  for  the  new  occapiers.  Sometimes 
baildings  have  to  be  pat  ap,  though  the  Board  rather  favoar  settlers 
doing  this  for  themselves,  because  there  are  likely  to  be  fewer  com- 
plaints and  there  ought  to  be  greater  economy.  In  that  case  the  settlers 
are  provided  with  bricks,  timber,  &c.,  at  wholesale  prices.  Appli- 
cants are  expected  to  produce  some  proof  of  their  fitness  for  the  work 
to  be  undertaken.  In  addition,  they  are  called  upon  to  show  that  they 
have  sufBcient  capital — competition  has  raised  the  figure  to  about 
one-third  of  the  purchase  price;  But  half  that  amount  they  are  free 
to  claim  back  in  loans  for  the  purchase  of  manure  or  cattle,  in 
addition  to  money  which  the  Board  is  authorised  to  lend  for  building 
purposes.  And  the  cost  of  drainage,  which  was  originally  made 
repayable  within  twenty  years,  is  now  simply  added  to  the  general 
purchase  price,  and  spread  over  a  much  longer  period.  All  in  all, 
therefore,  the  people  are  made  thoroughly  comfortable.  They  find 
roads  and  schools  ready  made,  the  latter  endowed  :  churches  built  and 
endowed  where  necessary.  Most  of  the  holdings  are  of  about  forty 
acres.  At  the  outset  they  were  larger,  but  as  people  discover  that 
it  is  not  the  land,  but  the  money  and  labour  which  produce  the 
profit,  the  area  is  being  reduced,  which  means  all  the  more  since 
every  year  sees  applicants  coming  to  the  scene  with  better  filled  purses. 
The  Government's  object  is  to  settle  peasants ,  not  either  gentlemen, 
nor  yet  occapiers  too  small  to  support  themselves  by  their  land. 
Small  holdings  are  assigned  only  where  a  smithy,  or  a  wheelwright's 
shop,  or  some  other  trade-establishment  goes  with  them.  Of  course, 
the  Government  reserves  to  itself  a  power  of  re-entry  in  cases  of 
non-payment,  and  a  decisive  voice  in  any  disposal  of  the  property 
until  the  full  value  is  paid.  In  some  few  cases,  it  has  sold  for  cash 
•down.  In  some  others,  it  has  let  the  holding  at  an  annual  rent. 
But  95  per  cent  of  the  whole  is  sold  for  terminable  rent-charge. 
No  serious  difficulty  is  made  about  re-sale  if  good  cause  can  be 
shown.  It  may  happen  that  a  man  has  taken  a  larger  holding  than 
he  can  work  profitably.  In  that  case,  he  is  allowed  to  sell  and  is,  if 
possible,  accommodated  with  a  smaller  holding.  Or  else  a  man  may 
wish  to  sell  for  some  other  satisfactory  reason.  As  a  rale,  vendors 
realise  a  very  decent  profit  on  re-sales,  and  generally,  also,  the  new 
purchasers  are  found  to  be  men  commanding  a  more  ample  capital — 
all  of  which  is  distinctly  satisfactory. 

According  to  the  last  report  laid  before  the  Prussian  Diet,  the 
entire  area  of  land  bought  up  by  the  Colonising  Board  up  to  the 
end  of  1893,  at  an  outlay  of  51,043,806  marks  out  of  the  100,000,000 
marks  voted  (that  is,  including  all  expenses),  amounted  to  about 
188,500  acres.  Of  this  only  about  58,000  acres  had  been  actually 
settled,  having  been  assigned  to  1387  families.     The  remainder  was 
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in  course  of  preparation,  with  applicants  waiting  for  it  three  and 
foar  deep. 

The  result  of  aU  this  is,  that  in  the   place  of  aboat  20  or  30 
families,  with    the   proper    number  of    servants    required    for    farm 
work,  the  same  area  of  land  now  supports    1387   families — probably 
between  9000  and   10,000  persons ;  for  the  abundance  of  children  ie 
one  of  the  moat  atriking  and  most  satisfactory  features  about  these 
Tillages,     I  am  curious  to  see  the  calculations  which  are  to  be  pre- 
pared some  time  hence,  showing  what  the  land  was  worth  before,  what 
the  buildiDgs  stood  for,  and  the  live  stock  ;  how  much  the  land  pro- 
duced in  crops,  in  taxes,  in  purchasers  for  the  goods  of  commerce,  in 
the  blood-tax  of  soldiers — and  how  much  under  every  one  of  these 
heads  it  yields  after   being  settled   with   peasants.     The  difference 
promises  to   be  startling*     And  that  is  not  the  only  benefit.     The 
new  settlements   present   a  curious  motley  picture   of  nationalities. 
Two-thirds  of  the  settlers  come  from  distant  parts.     There  are  Rhine- 
landers,  and  Badeners,  and  Wiirtembergers,  dwelling  amongst  Saxons 
and  Silesians,  and  native  Foseners.     Yon  can  tell  their  nationality 
by  the  style  of  their  buildings,  their  gardens,  and  the  crops  which 
they    cultivate.     Here    is    a    family   of  Pomeranians   showing  their 
neighbours  how  to  breed  and  fatten  poultry  and  to  fatten  calves  to 
advantage ;  there  are  Saxons  and  Silesians  producing  model  crops  of 
corn  and  potatoes  with,  it  maybe,  a  iield  or  two  of  sugar-beet  to 
bring  money  into  the  farm ;  there  again  are  Rbinelanders  setting  an 
example  of  efficient  dairying ;  there  are  Wtirfcembergera  and  Badeners 
cultivating   vegetables,  and  raising  in   their  little  gardens   unheard- 
of  crops  of  high-priced  produce ;  there  is  a  native  of  the  Palatinate 
astonishing  his  neighbours  by  the  yield  of  his  maize  crops,  and,  it 
maybe,  tobacco-fields.     You  have,  in  fact,  all  agricultural  Germany 
brouight  together  on  one  small  scene  under  conditions  which  almost 
vonipel  one  cultivator  to  learn  from  another,  and  which  bid  fair  to 
provide  the  whole  province  with  a  useful  lesson  in  agriculture.     And 
the  new  commercial  life  infused  into  the  Polish  provinces  by  this  host 
of    settlers,   and   the  aptitude   for   that  self-government   which   the 
Prussian  Slavs  have  not  been  allowed  to  develop,  but  which  all  these 
Western   Germans  possess   in  virtue  of   long  habit,    and   which  is 
required  under  the  new  order  of  things,  ought  to  stand  for  something. 
There  is  more  trade,  more  traffic,  more  life.     You  see  church  spires 
rising  up  where  there  was  a  desert,  schools,  village  halls^  new  farm- 
steads within  hailing  distance   of    one  another,  separated  by  fields 
which  every  year  assume  a  tidier  and  more  prosperous  look,  on  ground 
ahaded  more  and  more  every  year  by  denser  and  more  luxuriant  crops. 
There  can  be  no  denying  the  cultural,  the  socia!,  and  economic  gain, 
^ven  if  the  prize  has  cost  the  country  somewhat  dear, 

I  must  not  stop  to  discuss  more  minutely  this  pioneer  enterprise 
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which,  if  it  had  served  no  other  purpose,  would  be  well  worth  its 
outlay  as  having  led  Germany  to  a  "  more  excellent  way  "  of  colonis- 
ing, free  from  politics,  free  from  race  hatred,  causing  no  loss  to  the 
Exchequer,  indeed,  no  cost  at  all,  which  way  was  entered  upon  in 
1891. 

That  first  colonising  experiment  was  limited  to  the  specifically 
Polish  provinces:  Fosen  and  West  Prussia.  Much  time  did  not 
elapse  before  other  provinces  cried  out  for  the  same  boon.  The  fore- 
thought of  the  great  Stein,  it  turned  out,  had  provided  the  country 
with  machinery  admirably  suited  for  giving  it  to  them.  When,  in  181 1, 
he  emancipated  the  large  peasantry  (not  yet  the  small  occupiers),  he 
prudently  constituted  ^'  rent  banks  " — land  banks — to  assist  the  men 
in  freeing  themselves  of  the  charges  arising  in  connection  with  their 
enfranchisement.  The  ^'  rent  banks ''  advanced  the  money  in  ex- 
change for  a  mortgage  entered  upon  the  property,  repayable  by 
terminable  rent-charge.  Later  time  found  new  uses  for  these  banks. 
Peasants  readjusting  the  boundaries  of  their  much-divided  properties 
might  raise  the  money  required  by  the  same  means.  And  in  some  other 
ways  the  banks  were  made  serviceable.  The  "  rent  banks  ^'  are  self- 
supportiug  institutions,  towards  the  administration  of  which  the  State 
contributes  something  like  £15,000  a  year,  in  return  for  which  it  is 
entitled  to  appropriate  to  its  use  the  surplus  accruing  in  the  course  of 
time  out  of  interest  and  occasional  windfalls,  which  about  a  year  ago 
stood  at  £625,000.  The  transactions  of  the  "  rent  banks  '*  had  never 
been  very  large.  But  here  was  a  new  service  which  opened  to  them 
a  wide  vista  of  utility.  However,  their  office  is  simply  to  receive  and 
disburse  money.  To  direct  them  how  to  do  it  Stein  had  at  the  same 
time  created  a  second  type  of  institution,  likewise  not  very  much 
thought  of  until  recently,  the  '*  General  Commissions,"  administrative 
Boards  appointed  severally  for  two  or  three  provinces,  with  a  stafi*  of 
experts  continually  at  their  service. 

Briefly  epitomised,  the  scheme  adopted  for  turning  these  two 
authorities  to  account  in  the  matter  is  this.  The  General  Commis- 
sion, possessing  no  endowment,  cannot  buy  land  on  its  own  account. 
But  it  can  instruct  the  Rent  Bank  to  issue  land  bonds,  rentenhriefr^ 
secured  by  a  charge  upon  the  property  redeemable  by  a  terminable  rent- 
charge,  and  hand  them  over  as  purchase  price  to  the  vendor.  Those  land 
bonds  once  issued  have  no  local  connection  with  the  particular  estate. 
The  bondholder's  security  is  the  Rent  Bank,  to  which  alone  he  looks 
for  interest  and  redemption.  These  land  bonds  circulate  in  the  money 
market  like  public  funds.  The  3i  per  cent,  bonds  are  now  a  very 
little  under  par,  because  first  holders  are  generally  in  a  hurry  to  sell 
and  capitalists  know  how  to  take  advantage  of  their  impatience.  That 
is  sure  to  right  itself  in  very  little  time.  Now,  suppose  that  a  land- 
"bwnef  desired  to  seU  his  estate;  and  finds  pnrcha&ers  willing  to  take  it 
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from  him  in  the  shape  of  small  holdings — for  the  Act  is  applicable 
only  to  small  or  medinm  properties,  that  is,  roughly  speakixrg,  to 
holdings  up  to  100  or  150  acres — having  agreed  with  them  ajs  to 
price,  he  is,  through  the  help  of  the  General  Commission,  enabled  to 
give  effect  to  the  bargain  by  means  of  the  Rent  Bank,  on  the  under- 
titaoding  that  three-fourths  of  the  purchase  price  is  to  be  commnted 
into  a  terminable  rent  charge,  at  the  rate  either  of  4  per  cent*  for 
OOi  years,  or  4^  per  cent,  for  56,^T  years,  for  which  amount  land  bonds 
are  issaed,  bearing  in  each  Instance  h  per  cent,  less  interest.  With 
respect  to  the  remaining  fourth  the  vendor  may  secure  himself  as  he 
pleases.  Ho  may  insist  upon  full  payment  of  it  by  the  purchasers,  or 
he  may  take  only  part  and  leave  the  balance  standing  as  an  addi- 
tional mortgage  to  be  paid  off  in  land  bonds,  if  he  so  chooses^  as 
the  original  bonds  are  redeemed.  The  General  Commission^  if  applied 
to,  will,  in  return  for  the  very  moderate  charge  of  about  5^.  per  acre 
(12  marks  per  hectare)  undertake  to  do  cim-y thing  requisite  in  the 
matter — act  as  surveyor,  solicitor,  even  as  Exchequerj  by  incloding 
the  stamp  duty  in  that  figure.  That  is,  of  course^  a  powerful  induce- 
ment to  landowners  to  sell  through  the  General  Commission.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  General  Commission  will  not  sanction  the  contract 
unless  its  own  terms  insisted  upon  in  the  interest  of  purchasers  are 
fully  complied  with.  Each  holding  must  be  surrendered  workable  in 
ehape,  compact,  and  so  situated  as  to  command  ready  access.  If  the 
vendor  pats  up  the  buildings — many  vendors  do  this  in  order  to 
receive  a  larger  payment  from  the  Rent  Bank-  the  General  Commis- 
sion will  see  that  they  are  such  as  their  purpose  requires.  There 
must  be  water,  and  there  must  be  roads ;  there  must  be  a  school 
within  reach,  possibly  a  church,  and  there  must  be  a  variety  of  other 
things.  Proximity  to  a  church  is  found  very  much  to  stimulate  the 
demand.  I  have  seen  a  vendor  compelled  to  pay  at  the  last  moment, 
%vhen  he  thought  that  all  was  settled,  something  like  £1000  on  an 
estate  of  very  moderate  size.  Nevertheless,  landowners  who  wish  to 
dispose  of  their  properties  are  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  aervicea 
of  the  General  Commission,  Selling  in  a  lump  has  become  a  di6Bcult 
process.  Small  holdingfe,  on  the  other  hand,  are  always  in  demand. 
And,  after  all,  in  spite  of  all  that  is  exacted,  the  price  turns  out  to 
be  considerably  better  than  that  which  could  have  been  obtained  in 
the  Tuarket  by  the  sale  of  the  whole. 

The  General  Commission  is  careful  to  see  that  every  holding  is 
capable  of  suppoitin^  itself.  It  allows  holdings,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, of  almost  all  sizes^ — -where  there  is  plenty  of  employment, 
down  to  three  or  four  ucree,  or  else,  in  the  case  of  the  few  holdings 
which  go  with  the  old  manor  houses,  up  to  100  or  150  acres.  Its 
favourite  size  is  somewhere  between  twenty  and  forty  acres*  The 
intention  of  the  Legislature  is,  that  every  purchaser  Eihould  be  in  a 
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condition  to  support  himself  and  his  family  by  farming  alone,  but  by 
farming  in  which  he  himself  takes  an  active  part.  In  the  same- 
manner  the  General  Commission  sanctions  sales  on  almost  every 
variety  of  soil — except  only  very  light  sand  and  very  heavy  clay.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  ties  the  purchaser  down  not  to  deal  with  his 
holding  without  its  approval,  and,  to  enable  it  to  do  this  the  more 
effectually,  it  retains  one-tenth  of  the  rent-charge  in  its  hands  to  be> 
paid  off  last  of  all.  It  will  be  satisfied  before  approving  the  purchase 
that  the  purchaser  has  some  means  with  which  to  carry  on  his  agricul- 
ture. But  once  he  shows  himself  honest,  and  industrious,  and  well- 
conducted,  it  will  give  him  almost  any  assistance  in  the  way  of  loans  for 
buildings,  and  buying  cattle,  &c.,  that  he  may  stand  in  need  of.  The 
law  allows  it  a  pretty  wide  discretion,  and  ''  when  a  man  stakes  his 
little  all  upon  the  venture,"  as  President  Beutner  observed  to  me 
with  respect  to  a  man  who  had  paid  down  his  life's  savings  amounting- 
to  £60,  **  he  is  not  likely  to  play  me  false.'*  One  would  think  that 
with  all  this  work  to  do  and  only  5s.  per  acre  to  receive  in  return 
the  General  Commissions  must  incur  a  considerable  deficit.  But  they 
manage,  as  a  rule,  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

The  new  facility  provided  for  sale  and  purchase  of  land  has  brought 
about  a  perfect  revolution  in  Prussian  landholding — a  revolution  very 
much  for  the  better.  Landlords  are  offering  their  estates  in 
quantities  which  make  the  General  Commissions  cry  out  for  more 
surveyors ;  they  cannot  master  the  business  fast  enough.  Would-be 
purchasers  are  pressing  in  by  the  thousand.  The  General  Commis- 
sions make  no  distinction  between  nationalities,  and  so  in  Poland  now 
Poles  are  as  willingly  accommodated  as  Germans.  The  Act  was  not 
put  in  force  till  the  autumn  of  1891  ;  yet,  by  the  autumn  of  1893,  one 
General  Commission  alone,  that  of  Posen  and  East  and  West  Prussia, 
had  provided  holdings  for  about  3800  families — more  than  twice  the 
number  in  two  years  that  the  anti-Polish  Colonisation  Board  had 
been  able  to  find  land  for  in  seven.  And  now  the  work  goes  on  in  a 
growing  current.  I  have  seen  colonies  of  this  sort  near  Stralsund,  near 
Posen,  near  Bromberg,  near  Gnesen — cross-questioning  the  settlers,, 
looking  into  their  buildings,  examining  their  cultivation.  It  is  not 
all  plain  sailing  with  them,  of  course.  There  is  rough  work  sometimes 
at  the  outset,  especially  for  those  who  come  burdened  with  little 
money.  They  have  to  work  hard,  and  to  economise,  sometimes  to 
pinch.  Very  often  they  will  begin  in  the  humblest  of  ways,  knock- 
ing together  a  little  shanty^  or  hiring  one  of  the  waggon- houses  which 
the  Commission  keeps  ready  for  them,  setting  up  their  barn  first — for 
they  always  take  over  the  holding  with  the  full  harvest  upon  it — then 
adding  a  stable,  lastly,  the  dwelling-house.  The  more  they  economise, 
the  better  they  do.  But  every  year  sees  some  improvement  made. 
The  couple  of  goats  brought  upon  the  small  holding  soon  grow  into 
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a  cow,  then  two,  then  more.  Pigs  multiply,  and  already,  in  a  good 
many  cases,  as  in  Ireland,  it  is  they  who  **  pay  the  rent."  Even  on 
sandy  soil»  where,  pending  farther  improvements^  lupins  and  rye  ar© 
the  stock  crops,  these  thrifty  cultivators,  once  they  have  the  chance 
given  them,  manage  to  get  on.  The  best  settlers  are  found  to  be 
those  who  gain  a  step  or  secure  an  independence  by  taking  the 
holding — farm-labourers  who  have  laid  by  a  little,  younger  sons  of 
peasants,  farm-servants,  and  the  like.  Very  rarely,  indeed,  do  such 
men  appear  to  fail.  There  are  fat  livings^  in  Western  Prussia  for 
instance,  near  Marienburg,  Elbing,  and  Stnhm,  where  peasants*  sons 
acquire  from  40  to  130  acres  of  the  richest  soil  at  a  proportionately 
high  price ;  and  there  are  poorer,  but  no  less  promising,  holdings 
where  the  soil  is  sandy.  One  very  satisfactory  feature  about  this 
settling  is,  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  new- comers  are 
relatives  of  the  earlier  settlers,  attracted  by  what  their  friends  have 
reported  to  them.  There  are  some  men  who  have  come  back  from 
the  United  States  and  now  find  Germany  a  much  more  favourable 
settling  ground  than  the  Far  West,  albeit  they  wince  under  the 
political  restrictions  imposed  upon  them. 

The  general  result  is  undoubtedly  satisfactory.  Under  the  magi* 
cian's  wand  of  the  General  Commission  desolate  plains  are  being 
converted  into  populous  villages.  The  old,  worn-out  order  of  things 
is  giving  place  to  a  new.  Communities  of  peasant  proprietors,  rich 
in  houses,  and  children,  and  cattle,  producing  more  plentifully,  and 
making  agriculture  once  more  remunerative,  are  springing  up  in 
unpeopled  solitudes  which  heretofore  made  their  proprietors  bankrupt;, 
the  tide  of  emigration  is  being  stayed,  population  is  once  more  on  the 
increase.  Not  too  rapidly,  but  surely,  comparative  plenty  is  being 
put  in  the  place  of  want,  contentment  in  the  place  of  destitution,  and 
the  State  is  promised  a  rich  harvest  of  taxes,  an  increase  of  pur- 
chasers for  its  commerce,  and  of  recruits  for  its  army. 

Here,  then,  at  length,  does  the  difficult  problem  appear  to  have 
been  solved,  of  giving  State  aid  to  those  who  need  it  without  deaden- 
ing the  spirit  of  self-help,  nay,  while  quickening  and  stimulating  it. 
And  here  has  a  means  been  found  of  re-peopliug  the  land  in  the  most 
satisfactory  way,  increasing  its  productivenessj  making  agriculture 
more  remunerative — helping  the  poor  without  taxing  the  rich.  Could 
we  avail  ourselves  of  the  same  machinery  ?  We,  too,  have 
acres  lying  unpeopled,  unprofitable,  growing  more  so  every  day, 
and  yet  containing  within  them  the  possibilities  of  great  productive- 
ness. We.  too,  have  masses  of  people  idle,  poor,  wishing  for 
employment,  ready  to  put  their  band,  literally,  to  the  plough  or  the 
spade.  General  Commissions  and  Rent  Banks  are  not  institutions- 
suitable  for  every  country.  Rent  Banks  might  prove  so  among  our* 
selves,  more  especially  in  view  of  the  new  serviceable  uses  which  are 
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daily  being  found  for  them.  One  such  nse  I  should  like  to  name, 
thoagh  as  yet  it  is  only  proposed,  to  wit,  to  enable  incoming  landlords 
to  pay  oS  their  corheirs  in  a  convenient  and,  on  the  whole,  economical 
way. 

Whether  we  can  proceed  by  the  methods  which  Stein  devised  or 
not,  it  will  be  well  to  make  clear  to  ourselves  the  governing  factor 
of  this  most  successful  solution  of  a  long-standing  problem.  The 
whole  matter  hinges  upon  the  pretty  wide  margin  in  value  which  is 
created  by  cutting  up  a  large  estate  into  small  holdings.  That 
margin  is  so  considerable  that  it  allows  the  Grovemment,  which  is  in 
matters  of  finance  the  most  cautious  of  all  governments,  to  guarantee 
without  fear  mortgages  up  to  three-fourths,  practically  more,  of  the 
higher  value  of  the  same  land,  on  the  lower  value  of  which  public 
institutions  could  not  bring  themselves  to  advance  more  than  one-half ^ 
or  at  most  two-thirds.  Bat  that  two-thirds  is,  generally  speaking,  on 
A  lower  valuation.  And  on  the  top  of  the  three-fourths  pledged  to 
•the  State  as  a  rule  comes  the  vendor,  the  man  who  can  best  estimate 
^the  value  of  the  property  and  the  risk  incurred,  with  an  additional 
.-charge.  The  procedure  therefore  really  creates  a  new  value,  on  which 
•^Credit  is  willing  to  advance  the  necessary  funds.  It  is  a  value,  not 
in  market  price  only,  but  in  productiveness — a  value  which  enables 
thousands  to  thrive,  and  earn,  and  produce  taxes  for  the  State  and  pur- 
chasers for  its  commerce,  where  previously  scores  languished.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact.  Land  bonds  circulate  like  Consols. 
And  landowners  throng  the  oflSces  of  the  General  Commission  willing  to 
?3eU.  There  is  no  power  of  expropriation,  no  means  of  compulsion 
needed.  The  Act  would  not  work  if  such  were  necessary.  The 
landowners  are  the  first  to  set  the  Act  in  motion.  But  behind  all 
this  stands  the  control  exercised  by  the  State  over  the  new  purchasers 
so  long  as  they  are  its  debtors.  The  State  will  help  them,  but  it 
'exacts  that  they  shall  help  themselves.  On  that  condition,  it  does 
not  stint  its  aid.  But  it  takes  security  which  costs  practically 
nothing  but  a  little  pains.  Here  is  a  new,  a  most  useful  application 
of  the  humane  principle:  Aidez-a-faire — a  most  efiectivehelp  to  the 
poor  and  to  agriculture.  Methods  may  difier  in  difierent  countries, 
but  there  are  few  realms  probably  in  which  there  is  not  room,  and 
call,  in  some  shape  or  other,  for  work  at  once  so  beneficent  and 
making  so  small  demands  on  the  public  pocket,  work  which  creates 
a  new  value  out  of  its  own  self,  and  makes  the  whole  community  at 
the  same  time  happier  and  richer. 

Henry  W.  Wolff. 


LABOUR  COLONIES  IN  SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA. 


IN  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  Australiaa  cities  have  been 
BufferiDg  from  congestion.  The  unemployed  have  been  only  too 
familiar  upon  our  streets.  Among  the  remedies  suggested  here,  aa 
elsewhere,  **  back  to  the  land  "  has  been  most  approved.  Bat  the 
poor  cannot  get  to  the  land  without  help,  and  most  of  the  AiiBtralian 
colonies  have  some  scheme  for  providiDg  such  help.  I  write  upon 
the  scheme  in  South  Australia  not  because  it  is  necessarily  better 
than  any  other,  but  because  I  know  it  better,  and  because  tbere  are 
elements  in  it  from  which  hints  may  be  gathered  that  may  bear  fruit 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Our  scheme  here  has  taken  the  shape  of  so-called  village  settle- 
ruents,  and  is  so  framed  that  groups  of  families  without  capital  can 
avail  themselves  of  its  provisions.  A  **  settlement  **  must  contain  at 
least  twenty  male  adnlts.  These  enrol  themselves,  and  apply  to  the 
Government  for  maps  of  such  lands  as  are  open  for  selection.  They 
select  the  site  that  seema  most  suitable,  and  ask  permission  to  go 
cipon  it  with  their  families.  If  they  are  approved,  as  of  good  character 
and  likely  to  succeed,  they  are  put  in  possession  of  the  land.  The 
area  gives  each  family  IGO  acres.  But  the  land  must  be  worked  in 
one  block,  and  on  co-operative  principles.  Provision  is  made  in  the 
Act  that  when  the  whole  area  is  under  cultivation  the  community 
may  be  dissolved,  and  each  settler  Fettle  on  his  own  section,  should 
they  agree  so  to  do.  From  the  beginning  of  the  settlement  Govern- 
ment makes  advances  to  the  villagers  in  the  shape  of  loans,  to  the 
extent  of  £"»0  per  member.  These  advances  are  made  upon  work 
donOi  as  valued  by  a  Government  expeit,  to  the  amount  of  one-half  its 
valne.  Thus,  for  clearing  an  acre  of  mallee  scrub  they  receive  from 
20s,  to  25^.,  according  to  its  density,  the  real  value  of  the  work  being 
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twice  that  sum.  The  settlements  are  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees, 
elected  by  ballot,  whose  chairman,  chosen  in  the  same  way^  is  for  the 
time  being  director.  The  tmstees  and  chairman  are  elected  half- 
yearly,  but  they  may  be  dismissed  at  any  time  if  unsatisfactory. 
They  decide  npon  the  work  to  be  done,  and  appoint  to  each  man  his 
task.  The  minutes  of  their  business  are  open  to  inspection.  They 
have  the  power  to  give  any  unsatisfactory  settler  marching  orders, 
and  he  must  go,  unless  his  fellow-yillagers,  when  appealed  to,  give 
him  another  trial.  The  stores  containiug  supplies  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  chairman,  and  from  these  stores  the  villagers  draw  out  food  on 
a  fixed  scale,  and  clothing,  medicine,  &c.,  as  required.  The  married 
villagers  live  in  their  own  tents  or  houses,  and  the  bachelors  usually 
mess  and  live  together ;  otherwise  the  settlement  is  ordered,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  as  if  it  were  one  family.  After  two  years  4  per  cent, 
will  be  charged  upon  the  advances  made  by  Government  until  they 
are  repaid ;  a  peppercorn  rent  is  also  charged  upon  the  land.  The 
title  is  a  perpetual  lease,  so  that,  when  the  settlers  have  repaid  the 
advance,  they  will  be  proprietors  of  a  valuable  and  unincumbered 
estate.  Should  any  member  become  disabled,  he  can  claim  to  remain 
on  the  settlement  for  life,  and  to  receive  a  share  in  all  that  is  going. 
Should  he  die,  his  widow  and  children  have  a  similar  claim.  By  se 
much  the  constitution  is  socialistic,  though  the  term  is  hardly 
applicable  when  they  have  nothing  in  common  to  begin  with  but 
poverty,  and  nothing  to  divide  but  labour. 

When  this  Village  Settlement  Act  became  law,  its  provisions  were 
eagerly  accepted.  During  three  months,  from  March  to  May  (1894),  ten 
settlements  were  formed,  containing  1500  souls.  Some  settlements  con- 
tained about  twenty  members  with,  say,  eighty  souls,  while  two  or  three 
settlements  were  four  times  as  large.  One  after  another  they  swarmed 
out  of  Adelaide^  and  it  was  a  touching  sight  to  see  them,  men,  women, 
and  children,  with  their  tents,  tools,  and  bits  of  furniture,  their  poultry, 
and  cows,  and  pigs,  going  oflT  by  a  special  train  to  try  their  luck  in  a 
line  of  life  entirely  new.  Nearly  every  class  was  represented,  in- 
cluding a  few  clerks,  but  the  men  were  mostly  labourers  and 
mechanics,  and  nearly  all  had  been  out  of  work  so  long  that  they 
were  glad  to  escape  from  the  city.  The  sites  selected  were  on  the 
banks  of  the  Murray — queen  of  Australian  rivers.  One  hundred 
miles  of  railroad  travelling  brought  them  to  Morgan,  a  thriving 
little  township  on  the  river  at  the  terminus  of  the  railroad.  Thence  a 
river  steamer  conveyed  them  in  a  few  hours  to  the  site  of  their  future 
home.  March  to  May  is  autumn  in  Australia,  and  the  settlers  had 
the  disadvantage  of  beginning  at  the  edge  of  winter.  One  settlement 
lost  a  child  by  drowning  on  the  day  of  arrival.  Another  group  of 
settlers  was  set  down  on  a  damp  dreary  morning  where  the  river-bank 
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was  knee-deep  in  mnd.  They  looked  at  one  another  through  tearM 
eyes,  and  some  wished  themselves  back  in  beaatifol  Adelaide. 
Houses  they  had  none  at  the  starts  and  even  yet  they  are  sheltered  in 
most  cases  in  little  framed  houses  with  walls  of  bags  and  roofs  of 
corrugated  iron.  Some  were  ragged,  and  nearly  all  were  without 
money.  That  seemed  a  curious  way  to  begin  farming  an  estate  of 
from  four  to  fourteen  thousand  acres !  Are  there  now  prospects  of 
success  ?  I  fear  that  already  many  of  my  readers  have  answered 
this  question  in  the  negative.  I  ask  such,  especially^  to  read  thia 
paper  to  the  end. 

The  writer,  who  has  watched  this  movenient  from  the  first  with 
qrmpathetic  interest,  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  eight  of  these 
ten  settlements*  A  doBcription  of  one  of  these,  not  exceptionally 
successful,  may  be  accepted  as  generally  true  of  all.  I  saw  these 
settlers  off  at  the  railway  station  in  March,  1894.  They  had  only  one 
oow  to  take  with  them,  thoogh  they  had  more  than  100  children 
and  plenty  of  grass,  A  couple  of  horses  and  a  pig  or  two  completed 
their  stock.  Some  had  paid  away  their  last  shilling  for  rent  in  order 
to  get  clear  of  the  landlord.  But  they  left  the  railway  station  in 
good  heart,  and  amid  many  cheers.  A  few  days  ago  I  visited  the 
same  people  in  their  new  home.  Their  village  occupies  a  beautiful 
site  sloping  gently  upwards  from  the  river.  Behind  them  a  low 
green  hill — in  front  a  belt  of  Australian  gums  on  the  banks  of  the 
Murray,  I  found  that  their  '*  bag "  houses  had  borne  the  strain 
of  the  winter,  and  each  house  stood  in  its  own  half -acre,  which,  in 
many  cases,  was  full  of  vegetables.  Five  neat  stone  cottages  are 
already  built,  and  two  more  are  in  coarse  of  erection.  The  settlers 
draw  lots  to  decide  who  sbal!  have  the  houses — No,  1  entitles  to 
the  first  house,  No,  2  to  the  second,  and  so  on.  There  is  a  com- 
fortable stone  building  for  day  and  Sunday  school,  meeting-house,  tS:c. 
Lime-kiln,  brick-field,  saw-pit,  and  quarry  are  all  close  at  hand.  At 
7,30  the  gong  calls  the  men  to  work,  and  at  0.30  the  same  gong  calls 
the  children  from  the  river-bank  to  school.  Here  is  a  nursery  con- 
taining some  thousands  of  young  fruit-trees,  and  there  a  patch  of 
wheat ;  beyond  that  again  the  settlement  vegetable-garden,  Some 
hundreds  of  acres  of  mallee  land  are  cleared,  and  the  irrigation  plant 
is  almost  ready  which  will  keep  this  land  irrigated  by  water  pumped 
from  the  river.  The  staple  of  these  settlers  will  be  fruit,  and  ao 
irrigated  acre  in  this  sub-tropical  climate  is  supposed  to  produce  from 
£15  to  £30  worth  a  year  of  grapes,  apricots,  and  other  fruit,  I 
find  that  the  people  of  this  settlement  are  living  upon  Is.  per 
family  per  day,  and  that  they  have  not  yet  drawn  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  £50  per  member  to  which  they  are  entitled.  Let  them 
work  away  and  keep  down  expenses,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  they 
ehould  not  succeed.     The  contrast  between  the  life  on  the  settlement 
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as  I  saw  it,  and  that  from  which  they  had  so  recently  escaped,  was 
really  delightful.  It  was  easy  to  picture  what  this  settlement  might 
be  in,  say,  four  years'  time,  when  the  trees  were  in  full  bearing  and 
plenty  was  added  to  beauty  to  fill  out  the  picture  of  an  enchanting 
home.  My  rough  calculation  is,  that  during  the  first  year  a  settle- 
ment will  be  wholly  dependent ;  second  year,  partially  so  ;  third  year, 
self-supporting ;  and  that  during  the  fourth  year  they  will  begin  to 
repay  the  Government  advance.  This,  of  course,  supposes  that  they 
agree  together  and  have  good  luck. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  things  have  worked  quite  smoothly 
daring  this  first  half-year.  This  could  not  be  expected.  The  people 
grouped  themselves  in  some  instances  too  hastily,  being  pressed 
together  by  common  difficulties  rather  than  drawn  together  by  common 
sympathies.  An  undesirable  sprinkling  of  ''  bush  lawyers  "  got  among 
the  settlers,  the  sort  of  men  who  scatter  discontent  and  do  more  than 
their  share  of  mischief-making,  and  a  good  deal  less  than  their  fair 
share  of  work.  The  chairmen  and  trustees  were  in  some  cases  badly 
chosen  and  had  to  be  replaced  after  a  few  weeks  of  bungling.  New 
trustees  have  meant  new  plans  of  work  and  waste  labour.  The 
working  man  who  has  all  his  life  been  under  orders  cannot  easily 
adjust  himself  to  new  conditions.  He  does  not  always  work  so  well 
without  the  harness  which  fitted  him  like  another  skin.  Each 
settlement  had  to  lay  the  land  out  for  irrigation,  take  levels,  form 
channels,  and  purchase  and  erect  costly  machinery.  Experience  in 
such  work  could  only  be  had  in  one  way :  hence  some  mistakes.  Some 
took  up  the  life  without  first  counting  the  cost,  and,  rather  than  bear 
indispensable  privation,  crept  quietly  back  to  town  and  denounced 
the.  life  for  which  they  never  had  sufficient  pluck.  About  ten  per 
cent,  have  come  away  during  the  first  half-year,  but  their  places  are 
being  quietly  filled  by  others  who  understand  better  what  they  are 
doing,  and  will  be  more  likely  to  remain.  There  seems  to  have  been 
more  discontent  and  friction  in  the  larger  settlements.  Those  which 
contain  about  thirty  members,  or  one  hundred  souls,  have  so  far  held 
together  the  best  and  made  fewest  blunders.  It  would  probably  have 
been  better  if  the  Government  inspector  had  also  been  director  for 
the  first  year  or  two,  though  this  would  not  have  been  quite  in  har- 
mony with  the  democratic  constitution  of  the  settlements.  Still  the 
schema  bids  fair  to  become  a  great  success.  The  Government  may 
have  to  increase  the  advance  of  £50  per  member  before  the  corner  is 
turned  and  the  settlements  are  independent  of  outside  help  ;  bat  that 
will  not  be  a  serious  matter  if  a  settlement  succeeds  ultimately,  as  the 
Government  holds  a  lien  upon  everything  until  it  is  repaid  with 
interest.  Co-operative  production,  with  life  on  a  communistic  basis, 
is  surely  having  a  fair  trial  here.  From  that  point  of  view  only  the 
experiment  is  one  of  very  great  interest.     It  gives  additional  interest 
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to  thia  experiment  that  it  is  working  oat  hopefally,  when  the  "  New 
Australian  "  settlement  formed  here  on  socialistic  lines  to  be  worked 
out  in  Paragnay  threatens  to  end  in  such  dismal  failure. 

An  important  aspect  of  this  scheme  is  that  it  is  educationaL  It 
takes  hold  of  a  number  of  dependent  consumers  and  makes  them 
producers.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Australian  colonies  support  an 
agricultural  college  and  model  farm.  The  Government  spends  some 
thousands  a  year  in  keeping  up  one  of  these  establishments,  with  o 
full  staff  of  professors  to  work  out  interesting  experiments  with  soils 
and  seeds,  and  to  teach  a  limited  number  of  the  sons  of  well-to-do 
settlers  how  to  farm.  In  the  village  settlement  scheme  the  colony 
is  doing  educational  work  at  the  other  end  of  the  social  scale.  It  is 
teaching  the  poor  dwellers  in  towns  how  to  get  a  living  from  the 
land.  Is  not  this  work  as  well  worth  doing,  from  an  economical 
standpoint,  as  the  other  ?  There  are,  say,  800  children  upon  these 
settlements  now.  Is  it  not  likely  that  these  children  ten  years  hence 
will  be  much  more  valuable  colonists  than  they  could  have  been  under 
the  old  conditions  ?  Can  any  country  be  blamed  for  risking  some- 
thing for  even  the  possibility  of  such  a  reward  ? 

life  on  these  settlements  has  its  privations,  of  course,  but  they 
cannot  be  called  hardships.  The  working  day  ia  generally  eight 
hours.  The  ration  .scale  is  sufficient  for  health.  Houses  walled  with 
bags  are  at  least  tolerable  in  this  bright  Australian  climate.  There 
are  no  public-houses  allowed  on  these  settlements,  and,  as  the  people 
have  no  money,  there  are  not  likely  to  be  any  shops ;  but  no  landlord 
comes  round  for  his  rent,  and  there  are  no  bills  coming  in  from 
grocer  or  draper*  The  villagers  have  concerts  and  entertainments, 
with  an  occasional  dance,  and  on  holidays  there  are  sports  on  the 
village  green.  The  noble  river  presents  unlimited  opportunities  for 
boating,  bathing,  fishing,  and  shooting.  The  Murray  abounds  with 
cod,  I  have  known  one  settlement  catch  a  ton  of  these  delicious  fish 
iu  a  month.  Swans — black  and  white — cranes,  ducks,  rooks,  shags, 
cockatoos,  and  many  birds  besides,  tempt  the  sportsman's  gun< 
Ilabbits  are  only  too  plentiful.  It  is  necessary  to  surround  the 
orchards  and  gardens  with  rabbit-proof  fences.  The  people  will  be 
able,  when  their  orchards  begin  to  bear,  *'  to  sit  uuder  their  own  vine 
and  fig-tree,"  They  have  the  prospect  of  this  to  cheer  them  during 
the  three  years  or  so  of  privation.  By  the  generosity  of  the  Adelaide 
public  this  privation  is  much  less  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
ca8e.  Hardly  had  the  settlements  begun  before  a  *^  Land  Settlement 
Aid  Society  '*  was  established  in  the  city.  This  society  helps  the 
settlers  with  clothes,  new  and  old,  boots,  blankets,  seeds,  implements, 
sheep,  cattle,  &c.  Some  of  the  country  towns  have  taken  a  single 
settlement  under  their  wing^  undertaking  to  do  their  best  to  supply 
the  more  urgent  of  the  settlers*  needs.     Several  of  the  city  churches 
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make  regular  collections  for  the  settlers.  When  the  Wesleyan  General 

Conference  met  in  Adelaide  last  May  a  Sunday  afternoon  meeting  was 

held  in  the  Conference  Church,  which  was  addressed  by  some  of  the 

leading  representatives,  at  which  a  liberal  collection  was  taken  up  for 

this  object^      I  mention  these  facts  to  show  that  the  Government 

is  generously  backed  by  many  of  the  settlers  and  citizens  in  this 

•effort  to  help  the  poor    to  work    out  their    social    and    economic 

flalvation. 

Joseph  Berry. 
Adelaide,  October  1894* 
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IN  February,  1891,  I  had  the  honour  of  speakbg  to  a  grave  and 
learned  audience  on  the  subject  of  the  relation  which  the  famous 
doofcrine  that  generally  goes  by  the  name  of  Charles  Darwin  bears  to 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Creation.  My  object  then  was  to  establish 
the  liberty  of  the  Catholic  conscience  with  regard  to  an  hypothesis, 
according  to  which  it  is  maintained  that  living  orgamsms  did  not  appear 
on  the  earth  at  intervals  by  virtue  of  distinct  acts  of  the  Creator,  but 
were  modified  and  developed  from  generation  to  generation  from  one 
single  originative  form  up  to  the  immense  present  variety.  I  even 
went  a  step  farther,  and  pronounced  which  of  the  two  theories  seemed 
to  me  to  correspond  most  closely  to  the  truth  and  to  the  religious 
ideal.  To  illustrate  this  aEsumption  of  mine,  I  shall  make  use  of  a 
simile  which  is  not  altogether  new,  but  to  which  I  shall  give  a  fresh 
development. 

If  watches,  as  well  as  having  smooth  white  faces,  delicate  bodies^ 
and  an  elaborate  secret  complication  of  subtle  interior  mechanism, 
could  have  intellect  also,  some  of  them  would  probably  desire  to  medi- 
tate upon  and  to  know  the  mystery  of  their  origin.  The  common 
brass  watches,  and  the  more  popular  silver  ones,  might  possibly  be  con- 
tented  with  an  ingenuous  and  simple  faith,  and  might  believe  that  they 
liad  been  created  instantaneously  and  in  their  present  form  by  means 
of  a  great  omnipotent  watch,  common  father  of  all  watches  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  gold  watches,  bright  with  enamel  and  precioas 
atones,  might  easily  fall  into  a  refined  scepticism  with  no  thought  but 
for  ticking  and  sparkling.  The  chronometers,  however,  watches  of 
more  exquisite  mechanism,  would  probably,  although  also  rejecting 
the  popular  belief,  inquire  into  the  problem  with  liberty  of  thought 
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and  research.  They  would  most  likely  arrive  at  the  discovery  that  no 
watch  could  ever  have  been  created  instantaneously,  because  there  is 
no  doubt  that  its  component  parts  must  have  been  successively  adapted 
to  each  other  by  a  continuous  process,  resulting  from  the  combined 
action  of  unknown  causes ;  and  therefore  that  a  watch  is  not  a  work 
of  creation,  but  of  evolution  or  progressive  development ;  that  beyond 
this  individual  evolution  there  is  also  an  evolution  of  the  race  through- 
out the  ages,  illustrated  by  the  continuous  and  successive  progress 
from  the  hydraulic  clock  up  to  the  Bregnets  and  Pateks ;  that  the 
idea  of  one  great  watch  as  creator  of  all  other  watches  is  altogether 
superstitious  and  peculiar  to  watches  of  inferior  make,  which  cannot 
conceive  of  an  ideal  and  divine  being,  except  as  having  wheels^ 
springs,  case,  dial  and  hands. 

It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  one  of  these  chronometers  might 
discover,  by  means  of  study,  that  the  mechanism  of  watches  was 
drawn  by  evolution  out  of  pre-existing  matter,  through  the  agency  or 
forces  directed  by  an  intelligent  being  so  constituted  that  all  watches 
may  be  in  some  sense  compared  to  him  ;  for  it  may  almost  be  said 
that  he  is  himself  a  species  of  watch,  a  moving  piece  of  most  delicate 
and  complicate  mechanism,  a  measurer  of  time.  This  ingenuous 
philosopher,  with  his  brain  of  steel  and  gold,  would  find,  too,  that 
though  he  shared  to  a  great  extent  the  opinions  of  his  more  enlight- 
ened brethren,  he  yet  ended  by  substantially  confirming  the  simple 
faith  of  his  brethren  of  the  brain  of  brass ;  and  the  agreement  between 
the  most  learned  and  the  most  ignorant  would  be  proved  once  more 
to  be  the  best  criterion  of  truth,  if  indeed  it  be  true  that  watches 
were  not  created  by  a  ''  fiat,"  and  that  their  maker  himself,  as  far  as 
we  can  behold  him,  is,  as  it  were,  a  mechanism  in  whose  motion  the 
measured  beats  of  time  are  not  found  wanting. 

A  similar  aspect  is  presented  to  us  by  human  beliefs  and  opinions 
as  to  the  origin  of  living  organisms.  We  can  trace  the  rise  of  the 
conception  of  a  Creator  like  unto  man  even  in  material  form  ;  a 
Creator  who  creates  by  the  sound  of  His  voice,  in  a  moment  of  time, 
whole  orders  of  new  beings,  who  moulds  man  out  of  clay  and  breathes 
into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life.  In  opposition  to  this  idea,  we  can 
see  a  conception  arising,  according  to  which  matter  is  slowly  trans- 
forming itself  by  itself,  by  means  of  evolution,  producing  little  by 
little  all  organisms  up  to  man  himself.  There  is,  according  to  this 
theory,  no  longer  room  for  the  action  of  a  Creator,  who  moreover,  as 
He  is  represented  by  the  positive  religions,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
God  created  by  man  in  his  own  image  and  likeness,  a  colossal  shadow 
of  man  himself  thrown  on  the  empty  heavens.  Finally,  we  see  a 
third  conception  which  admits  the  action  within  the  universe  of  slow 
hidden  forces,  by  means  of  which  inorganic  matter  has  been  ascending, 
through  myriads  of  centuries,  to  the  production  of  the  human  body  ; 
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a  conception  which  acknowledges  in  the  lower  world  dim  throes  and 
premonitory  flashes  of  the  immortal  spirit  given  to  man;  which,  in  the 
last  place,  attributes  the  laws  of  this  transformation  to  the  will  of  an 
intelligent  Being  whom  the  human  soul  resembles  because  it  also  can 
understand,  and  will. 

In  the  paper  which  I  read  at  the  \'enetian  Institute,  I  put  forward 
and  defended  what  was  in  substance  this  same  idea.  I  hope  that  in 
80  doing  I  did  not  waste  my  learning,  which  was  indeed  abundant, 
ponderous  and  weighty,  **  You  will  see,"  has  been  said,  not  without 
malice  and  irony,  by  a  celebrated  disciple  of  Darwin,  with  regard  to 
the  new  learning  and  the  old  faiths,  '*  you  will  see  that,  some  day  or 
other,  some  one  will  come  to  maintain  that  old  bottles  were  mad©  on 
purpose  for  new  wine/'  I  have  a  great  and  sincere  respect  for 
Profeasor  Huxley ;  but,  irony  and  malice  apart,  what  I  really  did 
maintain  last  year  was  practically  that  old  bottles  icert.  made  on 
purpose  for  now  wine.  There  was,  however,  this  slight  difference  in 
my  propasitlon.  It  seemed  to  me  that  Professor  Huxley's  wine  was 
not,  as  has  been  better  said  by  others,  of  an  entirely  new  quality,  and 
for  this  reason,  that  iu  certain  very  ancient  dusty  bottles  dregs  have 
been  foand,  discoloured,  it  is  true,  and  rather  musty,  but  still  rich  in 
alcohol,  and  similar  in  flavour  to  the  aforesaid  wine.  What  I  mean 
to  say  is,  that  I  have  found  ideas  contained  in  certain  great  and 
famous  vessels  of  Catholic  doctrine,  of  such  a  nature  that  if  there  was 
room  in  those  vessels  for  them,  there  cannot  fail  to  be  room  also  for 
the  scientific  doctrine  of  evolution.  Since  then  I  have  tried  pouring 
it  into  them,  and  have  found  that  they  hold  it  wonderfully  well,  and 
that  there  ia  even  room  for  much  similar  wine  from  the  vintages  of 
the  future. 

Many  people  wonder  that  I,  a  writer  of  verses  and  novels,  should 
have  devoted  myself  to  such  a  study.  They  cannot  understand  why, 
in  turning  to  evolution,  I  should  leave  behind  me  Latin,  theologians, 
metaphysics,  and  the  Greek  barbarisms  of  scieotiiic  terms,  and  should 
treat  of  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  artist  who  has  a  right  to  speak 
as  such. 

II. 

I  can  imagine  that  some  honest,  serious  and  intelligent  person, 
utterly  unaccustomed  to  the  discussion  of  general  principles,  or  to 
treating  grave  and  dangerous  questions  the  practical  side  of  which  is 
not  easily  discernible,  may  deny  the  importance  of  this  argument  for 
the  general  public.  I  can  imagine,  too,  the  ill  feeling  of  another 
respectable  class  of  people,  who  ask  nothing  better  than  to  sit  on 
their  old  home  opinions  as  if  they  were  the  old  arm-chairs  in  which 
their  parents  used  to  sit,  or  the  accustomed  seat  in  the  familiar 
theatre,  and  are  therefore  disturbed  and  offended  by  anything  which 
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upsets  the  ordinary  coarse  of  habits  dear  to  them.  I  believe,  never- 
theless, that  if  a  local  newspaper  were  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  coal 
mine,  belonging  to  the  time  when  the  forest  was  growing,  or  if  a 
prophetic  message  regarding  the  future  of  man  and  the  universe  were 
to  fall  to  earth  from  the  Pole  Star,  even  the  general  public  would 
take  a  certain  interest  in  the  matter.  Now  the  seers  of  evolution 
believe  that  they  have  discovered  not  merely  a  local  journal  but  a 
grand  and  simple  history  of  the  universe,  revealed  partly  in  the 
depths  of  the  abysses  of  heaven,  partly  in  the  depths  of  the  earth, 
partly  among  the  fossils  of  past  organisms,  partly  in  the  fossils  of 
human  speech,  for  there  are  such  things  as  fossil  words.  And  if  the 
lamp  used  for  this  great  discovery  throws  direct  light  only  on  the  past 
of  the  universe  and  man,  still  it  casts  a  certain  brightness  on  the 
other  side  also,  towards  the  future.  No  sooner  was  this  lamp  lighted 
than  it  began  to  affect  the  greatest  poet  whom  our  planet  has 
possessed  since  Shakespeare. 

On  the  morning  of  August  2,  1830,  the  news  arrived  in  Weimar 
that  a  revolution  had  broken  out  in  Paris.  A  friend  of  Goethe's 
came  to  visit  him  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  '*  Well,** 
exclaimed  old  Goethe^  as  he  met  him,  "  what  do  you  think  of  the 
great  event  ?  The  volcano  has  broken  out,  everything  is  in  flames, 
all  the  secret  plots  have  come  to  light.''  ''  A  frightful  business,"* 
answered  his  friend ;  "  but  with  such  a  Ministry  what  could  you 
expect  ?  Nothing  less  than  the  fall  of  the  dynasty."  "  My  dear 
fellow,  we  don't  understand  each  other,"  replied  the  author  of 
*'  Faust  "\  ''  I  am  not  speaking  of  those  people.  I  mean  the  dispute 
which  has  arisen  at  the  Academy  between  Cuvier  and  Geoffrey 
St.-Hilaire." 

The  dispute  which  in  Goethe's  eyes  was  so  much  more  important 
than  the  Revolution  of  July  began  to  show  itself  in  outline  at  the 
Parisian  Acad6mie  Royale  des  Sciences  on  February  15,  1830. 
The  naturalist,  Geoffrey  St.-Hilaire,  treating  of  molluscs,  referred  to 
the  analogy  between  different  organisms  as  an  indication  of  a  vast 
unity  in  their  construction.  This  idea  appeared  to  him  to  be  the 
true  key  to  the  study  of  natural  history.  St.-Hilaire  was  a  scientific 
philosopher.  Scientific  philosophers  love  to  look  at  things  as  a  whole, 
love  to  throw  out  great  and  almost  prophetic  hypotheses  into  the 
unknown,  hypotheses  rather  to  be  compared  to  arches  of  light  than 
to  iron  bridges  on  which  practical  people  may  safely  set  their  feet. 
Badly  armed,  like  all  prophets,  they  lay  siege  to  the  kingdom  of  old 
ideas,  which  is  well  organised  for  hard  resistance,  and  can  oppose  to 
the  enemy  a  standing  army  of  devoted  conservatives,  ready  to  fight 
without  reasoning,  citadels  and  bastions  over  which  the  glorious  names 
of  the  past  wave  in  the  breeze,  arsenals  stocked  with  weapons  well- 
tried  and  terrible  to  behold^  a  great  commonwealth  composed  of  mind^ 
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which  have,  by  m^aiis  of  those  game  old  ideas,  won  for  themselves 
glory,  honour  and  emoluments,  all  the  splendours  of  life.  For  this 
reason  the  first  battles  almost  always  go  against  the  prophets.  When 
St.^Hilaire  first  asserted  the  mutability  of  species,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that,  instead  of  having  been  created  instantaneously  at 
different  epochs,  all  species  are  branches  of  the  same  genealogical 
tree,  he  found  himself  opposed  to  Ctivier,  the  famous  man  of  science  ; 
a  man  really  great  at  analysis,  who  having  spent  his  life  and  gained 
hia  renown  by  studying  everything  that  can  differentiate  species, 
naturally  looked  with  abhorrence  on  a  theory  which  united  them  all 
together.  The  debate  was  renewed  at  several  sittings  between 
February  and  October,  and  went  on  spreading  in  extent,  as  every  one 
heaped  fresh  fuel  on  the  discussion^  just  as  in  war  it  sometimes 
happens  that  a  skirmish  in  the  vanguard  turns  into  a  battle.  The 
Hall  of  the  Acad6mie  des  Sciences  was  thrown  open  for  the  first  time 
to  the  public,  who  wished  to  be  present  at  the  duel  between  the 
celebrated  men  of  science  who  had  been  colleagues  for  thirty  years  as 
teachers  of  natnral  history  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Their  dis- 
cussion was  all  about  molluscs  and  fishes.  They  wrangled  for  two 
sittings  over  a  bone  of  which  the  scientific  name  is  Os  Ju/oidcSj  yet  on 
the  19th  of  Jaly,  the  eve  of  the  Kevolution,  the  hall  was  crammeil 
with  people. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  majority  Cuvier  easily  got  the  advantage.  He 
eoald  adduce  visible  and  tangible  arguments  to  prove  the  perpetual 
variety  of  species,  whereas  St,-Hilaire  had  no  evidence  for  the  trans- 
formation  of  one  species  into  another.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
argoment  of  **  Who  saw  it  ?"  can  be  turned  equally  well  against  the 
theory  of  successive  and  distinct  acts  of  creation.  It  might  be  used 
by,  and  indeed  be  the  cause  of,  the  acquittal  of  a  thief,  who  should 
argue  thus :  **  You  bring  forward  one  witness  who  says  he  saw  me 
break  into  the  house,  but  I  can  call  millions  of  witnesses  who  neither 
saw  me  break  into  the  house,  nor,  which  is  more  important,  steal  the 
things."  Geoffrey  St.-Hilaire  did  not  give  in,  aud  supported  hi& 
ideas  manfully,  but  the  cause  of  evolution  was  retarded  for  thirty 
years. 

In  reality  this  was  not  its  first  battle.  The  first  real  battle  for 
evolution  had  been  fought  twenty-one  years  previous  by  another 
Frenchman,  Jean  Lamarck,  who,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  was  never  men- 
tioned in  the  discussions  of  lb30  at  the  Acad6mie  des  Sciences*  The 
fact  is  that  the  ideas  of  Lamarck  as  to  the  descent  of  all  living  species 
from  a  common  origin  and  the  causes  of  their  transformation  were 
promptly  buried  beneath  a  heap  of  epigrams.  There  was  no  chance 
in  France  for  a  doctrine,  according  to  which  it  could  be  argued  that 
in  a  certain  country  where  certain  trees  bear  fruit  at  the  top,  certain 
animal B^  who  were  very  fond  of  that  fruity  turned   into  girafies  fron^ 
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Btretching  their  necks  desperately  in  order  to  get  at  it.  The  French 
buried  the  idea  with  laughter,  and^  as  happens  with  seed,  what  was 
destined  to  die  in  it  perished,  while  that  which  was  vital  struck  out 
invisible  roots.  Meanwhile  other  germs  of  the  same  idea  had  been 
•cast  elsewhere  by  other  hands.  Geoffrey  St.-Hilaire,  struggling  with 
Cnvier,  sent,  as  it  were,  a  cry  of  appeal  to  his  far-off  allies,  and  it 
was  Goethe  who  answered  thus  in  the  name  of  all : 

"  There  are  more  than  fifty  of  us  in  Germany  who  have  laboured,  and  are 
:still  labouring,  for  your  cause  ;  we  Germans  long  to  be  able  to  believe  that 
all  beings  are  genealogically  connected  with  each  other.  I  find  myself  in 
4idvance  of  many  on  this  point  with  an  important  discovery  that  I  have 
made ;  in  advance  of  Camper,  in  advance  of  Blumenbach.  Peter  Camper, 
struck  and  disturbed  by  the  close  anatomical  relationship  between  the  ape 
and  man,  thought  he  had  found  the  most  important  special  characteristic  of 
"the  ape  in  a  bone  of  the  upper  jaw,  called  ^  os  intermaxillar,'  which,  accord- 
ing to  him,  is  wanting  in  man.  I  have  discovered  and  demonstrated  that 
this  bone  exists  also  in  man." 

Thus  spoke  Goethe,  who  illuminated  the  path  of  evolutionist  ideas 
with  yet  other  flashes  from  his  sovereign  mind,  guessing  at  the 
'transformation  of  the  leaf  from  the  various  parts  of  the  plant,  at  the 
"transformation  of  the  vertebras  from  the  brain  of  vertebrates.  We 
who  desire  to  move  so  many  people  from  the  opinions  on  which  they 
are  comfortably  seated,  and  have  it  so  much  at  heart  to  bring  forward 
the  best  of  our  own  party,  have  much  to  learn  from  the  experience  of 
•Goethe.  He  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  enjoyed  a  purely 
literary  fame  when  he  sent  the  illustrious  Peter  Camper  a  humble 
better  accompanying  his  work,  written  to  demonstrate  clearly,  against 
-the  opinion  of  Camper,  the  existence  in  man  of  the  *'  osintermaxDlar." 
**  Well  done,"  replied  the  great  anatomist  courteously.  "  Bravo  ! 
You  have  done  a  great  work  which  must  have  cost  you  much  trouble. 
I  congratulate  you."  After  which  he  continued  saying  and  writing 
imperturbedly  that  there  is  no  ''  os  intermaxillar  "  in  man. 

**  It  is  easy  to  see,"  exclaimed  Goethe,  "  that  I  was  very  young 
4knd  ingenuous,  and  knew  precious  little  of  the  world,  to  set  myself  up 
— I  a  scholar — to  contradict  a  master ;  if  I  proved  that  he  was  wrong, 
80  much  the  worse  for  me."  In  point  of  fact,  Goethe  was  sailing  in 
"the  full  current  of  living  science,  whereas,  the  other  poor  old  cele- 
brity had  stuck  majestically  fast  on  his  dry  intermaxillary  bone. 
*'What  a  good  thing  it  would  be,"  said  an  unkind  but  learned 
Englishman,  ''  what  a  good  thing  it  would  be  if  scientific  men  never 
lived  beyond  sixty.  After  sixty  there  is  not  a  single  one  of  them  who 
«will  hear  of  changing  his  ideas." 

III.  . 

The  unfortunate  campaigns  of  Lamarck  and  Geoffrey  St.-Hilaire 
*were  followed  by  a  third  engagement  under  Charles  Darwin.     They 
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mj  that  it  is  curious  to  study  the  path  of  certain  germs  through 
space,  aud  the  mysterious  complexity  of  in  sects  and  butterflies  which 
carry  aa  atom  of  fecundating  pollen  from  stamen  to  stamen^  of 
swallows,  too,  which  bear  from  laud  to  land  a  minute  seed  from  which 
whole  forests  may  spring.  la  the  same  way  it  is  curious  to  trace 
the  secret  passage  of  ideas.  Here  is  a  case  in  point.  Take  your 
microscope  and  examine  an  obscure  and  minute  Doctor  Grant,  who 
appears  barely  for  a  moment  amid  the  turmoil  of  human  existence 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  He  mores  on  and  on,  comes  in 
contact  with  Laraarck's  works,  is  impregnated,  when  he  leaves  them^ 
with  evolutionist  ideas,  disappears  again,  goes  onward  still,  working 
his  hidden  way,  until  he  finally  re-appears  in  1825  in  a  public  street 
in  the  city  of  Edinbargh,  where  his  influence  touches  a  lad  of  sixteen, 
and  then  he  is  lost  for  ever  in  the  darkness.  The  lad  notices  nothing, 
goes  on  studying  and  working,  grows  up  into  a  man,  becomes  famous^ 
grows  old,  and  when  examining  his  own  life  fifty  years  later,  finds  a 
tiny,  almost  imperceptible  trace  of  that  influence,  a  little  touch  of 
evolution  and  I^amarck,  just  in  that  part  of  his  mind  where  a  theory 
of  his  on  the  origin  of  species  first  took  root  in  18o7,  which  grew  in 
secret  and  only  saw  the  light  in  1859.  Here  you  see  the  passage- 
of  ideas  from  Lamarck  to  Charles  Darwin. 

The  most  insignificant  influences  largely  helped  on  Darwin's  work, 
and  one  such  was  very  nearly  the  cause  of  its  failure  ;  for  he  him- 
self, grown  old  and  famous,  used  to  recall  with  a  shudder  how 
Captain  Fitzroy,  of  the  Bavjli^  took  such  a  dislike  at  first  to  his 
appearance  that  he  said  it  went  against  him  to  take  a  man  with  such 
an  undecided  nose  on  board  ;  and  to  that  voyage  on  board  the 
JJcaglc  Darwin  to  a  great  extent  attributed  his  scientific  conquests  and 
his  subsequent  fame.  Seven  years  later,  in  October  1838,  after 
working  for  fifteen  months  at  his  studies  on  the  Transformation  of 
Species,  he  came  against  a  mystery  which  seemed  to  him  impenetrable. 
He  had  discovered  that  man,  working  among  domestic  animals  and 
plants,  by  choosing  for  purposes  of  reproduction  the  individuals  best 
adapted  to  his  object,  gradually  modifies  the  type  of  his  species,  and 
creates  varieties,  which,  according  to  Darwin's  opinion,  are  the 
beginnings  of  new  species.  This  is  human  selection.  But  what 
produces  selection  among  wild  animals  ?  Who  is  to  choose  the 
reproducers  that  are  to  modify  by  degrees  the  type  of  the  species  until 
a  new  species  arises  ?  Darwin  begins  to  lose  his  way.  One  day, 
tired  out  by  study  and  thought,  he  picks  up  the  first  book  that  comes 
to  hand,  just  to  take  his  mind  ofi*  zoology  and  botany.  The  book  is- 
not  about  animals  aod  plants,  but  about  men ;  it  demoDstrates  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  men  that  are  born  must  die  ofiE  rapidly,  or 
the  earth  could  never  afford  sustenance  for  them  alL  This  idea 
comes  like  a  ray  of  light  into  the  young  man's  mind.     How  rapidly 
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animals  multiply,  and  what  enormous  numbers  must  perish  before 
reaching  perfect  devolopment  ?  Clearly,  the  few  in  every  generation 
who  survive  the  slaughter,  the  few  victors  in  the  struggle  for  life, 
must  be  the  most  perfectly  formed.  Now,  you  never  find  identically 
the  same  formation  in  any  two  individuals  of  the  same  species. 
There  are  always  difierences.  some  advantageous,  others  disadvan- 
"tageous  in  the  battle  of  life.  Well,  then,  in  the  nature  of  things  those 
who  win  the  prize  triumph  and  propagate,  transmitting  their  superi> 
ority  of  structure  to  their  descendants,  who  also  differ  among  them- 
selves and  with  the  same  results ;  so  that  the  type  of  the  species 
is  being  continually  modified  from  generation  to  generation.  This  is 
Natural  Selection.  Darwin  has  found  what  he  wanted,  and  his 
theory  is  founded.  In  1839  he  already  had  it  clearly  established  in 
«his  mind,  but  he  kept  it  dark  till  1859.  His  famous  book  on  the 
K)rigin  of  Species  passed  through  twenty  years'  travail  of  the  brain 
*  before  it  was  given  to  the  world.  Twenty  years  passed  under  the 
'Sheltering  warmth  of  a  mind  which  was  continually  feeding  it  with 
new  facts,  collected  and  digested  with  admirable  patience;  which, 
^continually  eliminating  the  least  clear,  the  least  conclusive  of  these 
facts,  suppressing  every  superfluity,  every  disproportion  and  every 
weakness,  gave  it  the  clear  solidity,  the  regular  proportions  of  a 
crystal.  A  scientific  book  which  is  at  the  same  time  solid,  clear, 
polished  and  well-proportioned  as  a  crystal,  is,  by  virtue  of  these 
•very  qualities,  a  source  of  light  to  men,  and  has  a  great  attraction 
■for  them,  even  if  the  crystal  be  not  a  diamond.  It  is  easy,  therefore, 
to  understand,  at  least  partially,  why  the  "  Origin  of  Species  "  raised 
such  an  immense  clamour  from  the  very  moment  of  its  publication  ; 
even  though  the  main  idea  was  by  that  time  not  absolutely  new. 
Another  English  naturalist,  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  had  conceived  it  in 
the  same  form  a  year  before,  whereupon  the  friends  of  both,  knowing 
of  Darwin's  studies,  and  inspired  by  a  sense  of  justice,  arranged  that 
a  sketch  of  Darwin's  work  should  be  published  at  the  same  time  as 
Wallace's  essay.  The  general  public  paid  no  attention  whatever  to 
these  essays ;  learned  men  said  that  whatever  was  new  in  them  was 
not  true,  and  that  whatever  was  true  in  them  was  not  new. 

All  this  did  not  prevent  the  English  nation  devouring  60,000 
•copies  of  the  "  Origin  of  Species "  within  a  few  years,  nor  learned 
men  from  devoting  265  analytical  essays,  not  to  mention  newspaper 
articles,  to  the  same  subject,  also  within  a  short  time.  To  explain 
away  this  success  it  has  been  said  that  "  the  idea  was  in  the  air.'' 
To  that  Darwin  in  person  has  made  answer  :  **  No  ;  the  secret  of  the 
matter  is  this  :  out  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  material  I  began  to 
make  a  compendium,  from  which  I  finally  made  an  extract,  which  is 
my  book  on  the  '  Origin  of  Species.* "  A  superficial  observer  might 
say  to  him :  ''  The  public  devoured  your  book  eagerly  because  it 
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knew  and  admired  yoa  already  as  th©  author  of  the  ^  Voyage  of  a 
Nataraliat.'"  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  those  refined  spirita  who 
despise  yulgar  truths,  and  are  always  in  search  of  what  is  norel  and 
subtle,  might  have  argued  thus  :  *'  The  public  understands  nothing 
of  this  theory,  and  cares  less;  bub  picture  to  yourself  a  good-looking 
man  standing  before  you  in  a  respectful  attibude,  addressing  you  in 
Ai*abic,  indeed,  bat  in  a  quiet,  cordial,  and  musical  voice,  with  an 
expression  of  enthusiasm  mixed  with  candour;  would  yon  not  get  a 
world  of  enjoyment  out  of  listening  to  bira,  even  though  you  could 
not  understand  one  word  of  what  he  said  ?  "  Darwin's  book  was  so 
enormously  successful,  just  because  all  through  it  you  can  see  the  fine 
honest  face  of  the  author  looking  at  you  with  the  fire  of  enthusiasm 
in  his  eyes,  and  speaking  to  you  with  an  intense  love  of  truth,  with 
profound  conviction,  and  yet  with  humility. 

Granting  this,  or,  at  least,  granting  that  each  of  the  above- 
mentioned  opinions  contains  a  certain  proportion  of  truth,  their 
common  error  being  the  desire  to  exclude  each  other,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  no  one  had  so  much  right  and  wrong  on  his  side  as  Darwin  him- 
self in  this  dispute.  The  book  was  born  full  of  life,  fit  for  powerful 
action;  but  if  it  had  not  found  the  right  atmosphere  it  would  have 
perished  without  dislodging  one  single  old  idea,  however  unimportant. 
There  was  at  that  time  an  invisible  "  quid  "  in  the  air,  and  in  the 
whole  life  and  breath  of  human  intellect,  which  made  itself  apparent 
in  a  purely  negative  way.  When  certain  invisible  germs  are  brought 
by  the  wind,  certain  plants,  though  they  remain  covered  with  foliage, 
though  they  still  flower  and  even  go  on  bearing  fruit,  begin  to  show 
the  first  slight  signs  of  decay,  which  cannot  escape  the  expert  eye. 
During  the  first  halt  of  our  century  the  belief  in  the  stability  of  species 
which  had  flourished  until  then,  began,  as  has  been  said,  to  show 
6ome  signs  of  decay.  I  think  it  was  long  before  the  time  of  Lamarck 
and  Geoffroy  St-Hilaire,  who  clearly  destroyed  it,  that  a  stage  began 
in  human  knowledge,  which,  by  developing,  led  to  the  rejection, 
almost  with  the  force  of  an  electric  shock,  of  the  popular  theories  on 
the  origin  of  species.  These  theories  will  probably,  during  the 
twentieth  century,  end  by  dropping  off  dead  and  rotten  from  the 
human  mind,  and  after  more  centuries  have  passed  by  will  have 
turned  into  fossil  matter  at  which  future  generations  will  marvel 
when  they  come  to  excavate  it  for  the  purpose  of  antiquarian  study. 
In  fact,  there  is  much  resemblance  between  the  stages  of  human 
knowledge  and  the  great  geolor^ical  epochs.  When  you  consult  the 
archives  of  a  great  geological  epoch,  or  the  relics  of  living  organisms 
of  those  timeSj  you  will  find  that  they  are  marked  by  common 
characteristics.  There  is  one  geological  period  in  which  you  will 
only  find  remains  of  monsters,  whose  forms  seem  to  our  modem  eyes 
irrational  and  fantastic.      Equally  there  is  an  era  of  human  thought 
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in  which  you  find  nothing  but  a  quantity  of  irrational  and  fantastic 
fossil  ideas  about  the  facts  of  natural  history.  But  in  the  modem 
era  of  human  thought,  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century,  ideas  about 
natural  science  begin  to  take  a  rationalistic,  almost  mathematical 
shape,  which  consists  in  a  tendency  to  exclude  tradition  and  authority 
by  demanding  demonstration  for  everything  that  is  not  an  axiom,  and 
also  in  a  severe  conception  of  the  equation  between  facts  and  their 
causes,  the  fact  being  a  given  quantity  and  the  cause  an  x,  the 
result  being  an  impulse  towards  first  carefully  ascertaining  the  effect 
by  means  of  close  observation,  so  as  to  proceed  in  logical  order  toward 
the  0?.  This  impulse  was  to  lead  the  human  intellect  firmly  and 
indissolubly  to  connect  certain  effects  with  certain  causes — that  is  to 
say,  to  discover  and  determine  an  indefinite  number  of  natural  laws, 
rejecting  everything  not  in  accordance  with  the  laws  discovered.  Some 
of  the  ideas  of  this  modem  stamp  will  perish,  becoming  fossils  in 
their  turn;  but  in  the  meantime  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  1859  the 
common-sense  of  humanity  was  unconsciously  digesting  itself  of  the 
prevailing  opinions  about  the  origin  of  species.  No  one  had  seen  the 
first  pair  of  elephants,  or  even  the  first  two  swallows,  spring  from  the 
ground  alive,  or  a  statue  of  clay  suddenly  turned  into  an  organism 
made  of  bone,  muscle,  and  nerves,  watered  by  the  blood,  and  it  was 
contrary  to  all  law,  and  to  all  the  known  methods  of  Nature's  pro- 
cedure. The  idea  belonged  to  a  past  epoch  of  the  intellect,  but  it  was 
still  prevailing  then.  Indeed,  even  at  the  present  moment  it  has  not 
completely  lost  its  influence,  partly  because  it  used  to  cling  insepar- 
ably, and  even  now  clings,  like  a  decaying  husk,  far  too  closely  to 
religious  faith,  and  partly  because  men  had  grown  accustomed  to  it, 
and  it  was,  and  is,  inconvenient  to  them  to  make  a  change.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  believed  neither  in  God  nor  in  the  creation- 
could  not  assert  in  the  face  of  science  that  the  present  specimen  of 
animals  and  plants  had  existed  ah  ctemo.  They  were  therefore  in 
a  position  wherein  they  could  certainly  philosophise  largely  about 
matter  and  chance,  but  could  in  nowise  find  a  persuasive  argument  to 
solve  this  unknown  enigma :  how  animals  and  plants,  which  un- 
doubtedly had  no  being  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago,  have  since 
begun  to  exist. 

Now,  this  was  the  point  which  had  been  reached  when  Darwin's 
clear  and  powerful  book  came  out,  purporting  to  prove,  with  abun- 
dance of  accurate  observation  and  acute  reasoning,  that  animal  species 
have  insensibly  diverged,  by  means  of  natural  laws,  from  one  or  two 
primitive  forms  to  the  immense  variety  of  the  present.  And  it  followed 
that  as  there  was  great  sympathy  between  the  character  of  Darwin^s 
ideas  and  that  of  modern  thought,  the  sound  of  his  voice  made  a 
multitude  of  human  voices  touch  the  same  note ;  and  that  came  to 
pass  which  has  happened  to  each  one  of  us,  when  others  have  suddehly 
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siicceeded  in  ejcpressing  what  we  have  been  feeling  in  a  confuaed  way 
within  oarselves,  and  suffering  from  not  being  able  to  extract  from 
the  dim  wrappings  of  our  thought*  So  our  being  goes  out  towards 
the  man,  and  a  cry  of  assent  and  relief  breaks  quickly  from  our  lips. 
Certainly  for  many  minds^  especially  in  Germany,  the  IiviZj  as  a 
German  of  diffei'ent  opinions  has  called  it,  the  attraction  of  the 
Darwinian  theory,  was  that  at  last  God  could  be  dispensed  with ;  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  that  He  could  retire  on  a  well-deserved  pension » 
awarded  for  services  honestly  rendered  up  to  the  production  of  the 
first  living  cellule.  This  presumed  Jubilee  of  the  Creator  made  a 
number  of  other  equally  imprudent  people  rabid  against  Darwinism, 
But  beneath  all  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  theological  battle,  Darwin  s 
book  was  received  with  quiet  satisfaction  by  very  many  who  simply 
rejoiced  to  be  able  to  leave  to  Milton  the  lion,  springing  from  the 
earth  and  *'  pawing  to  get  free  his  hinder  parts/*  to  be  able  at  last  to 
do  without  a  fantastic  genealogy  of  living  beings  which  corresponds 
to  an  inferior  stage  of  human  knowledge,  just  as  the  belief  in  the 
unspoken  Word  of  God  the  Creator  and  in  the  literal  breath  of  His 
mouth  belongs  to  a  yet  more  remote  stage.  And  let  us  note  here  in 
passing,  that  if  the  great  geological  epochs  still  subsist  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  superimposed  strata  of  earth,  the  different  stages  of 
human  knowledge  also  subsist  up  to  a  certain  point  in  the  super- 
imposed social  strata.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  literal 
faith  in  the  spoken  message  and  in  the  breath  of  the  mouth  of  God 
still  survives,  and  will  survive  for  who  knows  how  many  centuries, 
among  the  inferior  and  savage  races,  and  in  the  deepest  obscurity  of 
popular  ignorance.  A  shadow,  a  likeness  of  these  successive  stages  of 
knowledge,  is  reflected  in  the  intellectual  development  of  every  human 
lifej  just  as  the  successive  stages  of  the  physical  evolution  are  reflected 
in  every  human  embryo  ;  our  brain  while  in  formation  taking  the  shape 
first  of  that  of  fishes,  thenH>f  reptiles,  then  of  birds,  and  then  of  mam- 
mals. In  the  same  way  the  child,  even  though  his  name  be  Charles 
Darwin,  even  though  he  be  born  to  write  the  *'  Origin  of  Species,** 
when  he  is  asked,  **  Who  made  you  and  put  you  into  the  world  ?  " 
answers  as  he  has  been  taught,  **Qod/*  and  ignoring  his  natural  origin, 
imagines  that  he  was  made  without  any  intermediary  power  by  that 
unknown  Potentate*  When  afterwards  he  hears  the  liook  of  Genesis^ 
he  always  imagines,  like  every  inferior  racOj  a  God,  with  a  mouth  and  a 
sonorous  voice,  who  talks  Latin. 

The  book  had  therefore  a  lightning-like  success,  although  an 
Anglican  Bishop  at  once  b&gan  to  blow  insults  on  the  flame  from  the 
Gothic  windows  of  the  Quarterh/  HeiHew^  and  many  others  blew  with 
equal  fury  from  smaller  windows,  and  even  from  Berlin  the 
jnaddcradatseh  blew  epigrams.  Blowing  on  an  idea  is  like  blowing 
on  a  burning  liquid  ;  you  think  you  are  extinguishing  it,  instead  of 
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which  it  spreads.  The  first  edition  of  the  book  was  sold  out  at  the 
booksellers  in  one  day.  A  second  edition  of  3000  copies  was 
immediately  brought  out,  and  a  German  translation  was  undertaken. 
Two  attempts  were  made  at  a  French  translation^  but  Darwin  found 
a  phrase  of  Elie  de  Beaumont  standing  sentinel  at  the  gates  of 
France  :  *'  C'est  de  la  science  moussante."  Phrases  beiug  in  France 
a  power  in  the  State,  the  book  could  not  gain  admission  then. 
Indeed,  until  1802,  when  Mdlle.  Eoyer  met  and  overcame  all 
obstacles,  Darwin  had  to  be  satisfied  with  an  article  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  in  which  Laugel  spoke  of  the  "  Origin "  with  that 
lordly  equanimity  which  it  must  be  confessed  is  characteristic  of  the 
best  French  minds.  In  the  meantime  the  third  edition  of  the  book 
was  being  prepared  ;  and  notice  that  in  those  days  none  of  the 
deceptions  of  modern  publishers  were  in  vogue,  and  every  edition 
announced  as  new  was  so  in  reality,  and  gave  new  work  to  the 
author. 

So  the  readers  of  the  "  Origin  "  multiplied,  although  Darwin  was 
groaning  under  a  storm  of  hostile  criticism.  "I  am  tired,"  he  said. 
It  seems  that  the  doctrine  was  anathematised  by  a  scientific  Congress 
assembled  in  1860.  The  conversion  of  Lyell  was  a  great  victory ; 
that  of  Huxley,  who,  as  Darwin  laughingly  expressed  it,  had  becoaie 
an  Apostle  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Devil,  was  worth  something ;  but 
many  other  naturalists  of  great  renown  pronounced  against  it,  and 
Herschel  was  saying  to  his  friends  :  ''  This  law  of  Natural  Selection 
seems  to  me  a  law  of  higgledy-piggledy,"  an  expression  which  Darwin, 
without  understanding,  did  not  like  the  sound  of.  And  still  the 
readers  multiplied. 

Till  the  end  of  1860  German  scientists,  with  one  exception, 
breathed  no  word  either  for  or  against  it.  Several  among  them  had 
for  some  time  been  evolutionists  in  the  abstract,  maintaining  that 
man  ought  to  stand  on  his  own  feet,  but  the  coup  of  Columbus  had 
not  occurred  to  any  of  them,  and  they  probably  were  a  little  annoyed 
that  this  devil  of  an  Englishman  should  have  been  the  man  to  make 
the  egg  stand  on  end.  Readers  went  on  increasing.  If  oflicial 
science  had  not  yet  given  Darwin  its  sufirage,  at  least  the  sweet- 
smelling  smoke  of  celebrity  was  being  offered  up  to  iiim  from  every 
quarter.  Bat  he  was  wrong  in  asking  from  the  general  public  a 
verdict  on  the  value  of  his  theories.  Granted  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  reticence  of  scientific  men,  it  was  idle  to  expect  a 
precise  and  explicit  judgment  on  the  theory  of  Natural  Selection 
from  the  unscientific  world.  By  making  the  man  and  his  book 
famous,  the  public  did  indeed  substantially  pronounce  itself  in  favour 
of  some  rational  method  to  prove  that  species,  like  individuals,  came 
into  the  world  naturally.  But  however  sweet  the  odour  of  incense 
may  be,  fame  is  none  the  less  of  the  nature  of  smoke,  andobeoares 
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the  air.  By  its  very  nature  it  cannot  but  emanate  from  an  indefinite 
number  of  people,  of  whom  by  far  the  majority  hardly  knows  the 
name  of  what  it  is  honouring,  and  has  the  very  dimmest  conception 
of  the  reason  why  this  honour  is  connected  with  a  name.  And  this 
blind  majority  is  growing  perpetually  wider  as  fresh  generations 
elowly  attain  to  the  possession  of  culture  and  popular  prejudices.  I 
do  not,  however,  intend  here  to  trace  the  steps  of  Darwin  s  fame ;  it 
attained  a  diffusion  not  surpassed  even  by  the  names  of  Newton, 
Copernicus,  and  Galileo.  While  he  was  still  alive,  a  German  psycho- 
logical society  went  the  length  of  discussing  the  shape  of  his  brain, 
and  concluded  that  his  bump  of  respect  for  authority  was  big  enough 
for  ten  priests !  When  he  died,  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon  were  called 
upon  by  their  high  priest  Soumaugala  to  hold  solemn  rejoicings  at 
the  entrance  of  the  great  Transformist  into  the  Nirvana  of  Buddha. 
Bat  all  this  smoke  nearly  hid  the  precursors  of  the  English  naturalist 
from  the  public  gaze,  and,  after  the  manner  of  vapour,  heightened  and 
enlarged  the  appearance  of  the  figure  which  it  enveloped »  Darwin 
became,  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitode,  the  legitimate  father  of  the 
Transformist  hypothesis,  and  it  was  popularly  called  Darwinism  after 
him,  whereas  he  had  only  conceived  a  practical  method  of  setting  it 
on  its  feet.  This  classical  mist  still  surrounds  the  deity,  and  if  one  of 
the  profane  now  enters  in  and  looks  at  thmga  cloaely,  he  discovers 
that  which  he  would  not  have  believed  possible.  The  true  and 
orthodox  Darwinian  Church  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  to  exist. 
Trne,  Darwin  still  has  his  altar  where  a  worship  of  hymns  and 
incense  is  paid  to  him  ;  but  his  very  priests  are  freethinkers,  who,  in 
the  sacristy,  speak  evil  of  the  doctrine.  Perhaps  Professor  Huxley, 
the  apostle  of  England,  is  the  only  man  in  the  scientific  world  to  whom 
the  Darwinian  theory  seems  as  firmly  seated  as  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty  on  the  throne  of  England  fnot  a  maximum  security  that,  by 
the  way) ;  although  even  in  his  opinion  it  will  take  many  generations 
to  grapple  with  the  problems  which  his  friend  and  master  left 
unsolved.  The  apostle  of  Germany — Haeckel,  who  is  particularly 
anxious  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  genealogical  unity  of  all  living 
beings,  the  '*  Descandenz-Theorie,^'  that  he  may  found  his  scientific 
materialism  on  it — has  an  entirely  different  conception  from  his 
master  as  to  the  individual  variations  which  are  the  basis  of  selection, 

and  his  theory  has  already  taken  the  name  of  Haeckelism.  Romanes, 
with  his  calm  and  lucid  intellect,  finding  Natural  Selection  insufficient 
for  the  part  allotted  to  it,  started  a  theory  of  physiological  selection, 

According  to  which  those  unions  which  would  retard  the  evolutionary 
movement  of  a  species  remain  unfruitful. 

Wallace — the  man  who  divined  Natural  Selection  when  travelling 

in    the    Malay    Archipelago,    without    even    knowing  Darwin  s  then 

i  unpublished  works,  and   whose  faithful  friendship  with  Darwin  does 
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honour  to  the  human  nature  in  two  great  and  noble  souls — Wallace 
himself)  though  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  doctrine,  the 
discovery  of  which  he  resigns  entirely  to  his  friend,  resolutely  con- 
tradicts it  in  one  point,  the  origin  of  the  human  spirit  by  means 
of  selection.  But  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  describe  all  the  schisms 
of  the  Transformist  theory,'  it  would  be  like  trying  to  give  an 
account  of  all  the  different  theological  and  moral  doctrines  which 
have  given  rise  to  the  different  Churches,  communities  and  sects 
within  the  bosom  of  Christendom.  The  subject  matter  would  be  less 
dissimilar  than  might  be  supposed,  for  the  Transformist  theory  is  also 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  the  origin  and  destiny  of  man,  and 
has  its  apparatus  of  mystery  and  its  dogmatic  assertions.  I  should, 
indeed,  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  a  Catholic  Church  ; 
but,  in  indifference  to  minor  heresies,  I  might  find  a  successor  to  the 
good  and  gentle  priest  Darwin  in  the  harsh  and  violent  pontiff 
Haeckel,  armed  with  dogmas  and  excommunication,  custodian  of  a 
Holy  Bible,  a  new  Genesis,  which  commands  the  faithful  to  believe 
that  '^Moneron  genuit  Amoebam,  Amoeba  genuit  Synamoebam/* 
and  so  on^  until  we  reach  ^^  Pithecanthropos  qui  genuit  hominem/' 


IV. 

The  sentimental  adversaries  of  the  Transformist  theory  who  scoff 
at  the  internal  discords  of  the  enemy,  hoping  for  his  destruction  at 
his  own  hands,  will  not  be  those  who  laugh  longest  and  laugh  best, 
any  more  than  were  those  who  pronounced  Christianity  to  be  in  deadly 
peril  by  reason  of  the  wounds  caused  by  schisms  and  heresies.  No 
great  revolution  can  be  accomplished  without  disorder.  It  is  true  that 
amid  all  this  strife  there  seems  to  be  a  common  agreement  in 
diminishing  the  value  set  on  Natural  Selection.  But  at  the  same 
time  a  growing  harmony,  either  tacit  or  explicit,  may  be  observed 
among  scientific  friends  and  enemies,  with  regard  to  the  belief  that 
all  living  beings  are  branches  and  twigs  of  a  single  genealogical  tree, 
which,  some  say  in  one  way,  some  say  in  another,  has  ascended  from 
a  single  germ,  that  is,  from  the  first  liviug  cellule,  up  to  a  single 
summit,  that  is,  man.  And  it  seems  that  while  Selection — not 
becoming  obsolete  indeed,  but  decaying — is  taking  a  humble  place 
amoDg  the  causes  of  Transformation,  another  hypothesis  is  arising^  an 
hypothesis  full  of  obscurity  and  yet  of  flashes  of  light,  which  may 
perhaps  enfold  the  secret  of  the  science  of  the  future.  It  is  a  debt 
of  loyalty  owed  to  Darwin^  one  of  the  most  honest  men  that  ever  lived, 
to  acknowledge  that  he  knew  and  confessed  that  he  had  founded  his 
theory  on  an  unknown  quantity,  t.e.,  on  the  variations  which  are 
found  among  the  individuals  of  the  same  species  and  family.     Why 
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these  differences?  The  question  goes  out  from  the  confines  of 
human  knowledge  into  the  darkness  and  silence.  No  one  knows  the 
name  or  the  nature  of  the  mysterious  power  which  creates   these 

^  inexplicable  differences.  Yet  without  them  the  marvellous  mechanism 
of  Selection  would  remain  motionless  and  idle,  like  a  sail  without 
wind,  like  the  fans  and  ropes  and  wheels  and  granaries  of  a  water- 
mill  when  the  stream  dries  up. 

Wherever  the  hidden  movement  of  life  rises  and  falls,  comes  and 
goes,  this  mysterious  power  is  present.  We  cannot  tell  why  children 
resemble  their  parents  and  each  other,  nor  understand  the  workings 
of  the  conservative  force ;  bat  we  know  even  less  why  children  differ 
from  their  parents  and  each  other,  or  how  the  traneforming  force 
works.  It  is  true  that  Selection  is  a  law  of  nature,  and  it  is 
Darwin's  glory  to  have  discovered  it ;  in  the  field  where  we  fight  for 
the  genealogical  unity  of  life  there  is  glory  to  be  won  by  all ;  but 
Selection  works  upon  organisms  from  without,  and  how  can  we  admit 
that  one  or  two  external  forces  have  played  a  greater  part  in  the 
production  of  new  types  than  the  secret  power  which  initiates  every 
variation  ?  There  are  people  nowadays  who  depreciate  Darwin  in 
favour  of  Lamarck.  Certainly  Lamarck  is  also  worthy  of  honour, 
certainly  we  acknowledge  that  there  are  transforming  influences  in 
environment,  and  in  the  use  and  disuse  of  various  organs;  but  when 
Ntigeli  has  proved  that  out  of  similar  circumstances  dissimilar 
varieties  of  a  species  may  arise,  and  out  of  dissimilar  circumstances 
similar  varieties,  how  can  one  deny  that  the  principle  of  Transforma- 
tion resides  in  the  living  organistn  itself^  and  that  external  causes  only 
stimulate  and  direct  it  ? 

And  by  what  external  cause  can  yoa  explain  those  symmetrical 
properties  of  nature,  exemplified  before  we  come  to  the  region  uf  Ufa 
in  crystals,  and  which  are  afterwards  found  accompanying  matter 
throughout  the  whole  organic  world,  alike  in  the  leaf  and  in  the 
caterpillar,  in  the  botterfly  and  in  the  flower  ?  Can  it  possibly  be  an 
external  force,  which  throughout  lieaven  and  earth,  as  one  may 
express  it,  compels  the  atoms  of  one  salt  to  arrange  themselves  in 
octagons,  or  those  of  another  salt  in  dodecahedrons.  Are  the  former 
parents  of  the  latter  ?  Have  they,  perhaps  by  means  of  Natnral 
Selection,  acquired  first  nine  aides,  then  ten,  then  eleven,  and  finally 
twelve  ?  And  if  an  interior  unknown  power  gave  shape  and  symmetry 
to  the  crystal,  how  can  you  affirm  that  no  unknown  power  from  within 

I  gave,  or  at  least  helped  to  give,  shape  and  symmetry  to  the  organism  ? 
Was  Natural  Selection,  then,  that  tempest  of  pain,  terror  and  death 
which  whirls  implacably  round  onr  planet  in  its  desperate  flight  across 
the  heavens,  the  only  cause  that  promoted  the  magnificent  ascent  of 
organic  types  from  the  lowest  cell  up  to  man  ?  Or  shall  we  not 
rather  believe  that  a  force  latent  in  the  organisms  themselves  trans- 
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formed  them  in  a  given  direction,  as  a  force  within  the  acorn  develops 
it  into  the  oak,  and  that  the  fanction  of  Natural  Selection  has  been  to 
aid  this  force  ?  Side  by  side  with  Natural  Selection,  Darwin  placed 
Sexual  Selection.  It  is  not  merely  the  strength  and  courage  of  the 
male,  but  the  adornments  of  the  body,  and  also  in  the  case  of  birds 
the  sweetness  of  the  song,  that  lead  to  preferences  and  to  pairings 
which  direct  the  evolution  of  the  species.  Now  if  greater  strength 
and  greater  courage  must  prevail  by  sheer  force  of  nature,  must  not, 
on  the  other  hand,  greater  variety  of  colouring,  greater  elegance  of 
form,  greater  sweetness  of  voice  prevail  by  force  of  an  inward 
sensation  which  they  awaken  within  the  organism,  a  hidden  bat 
unfolding  delight  in  beauty,  which  afterwards  shines  resplendent  in 
the  masterpieces  of  human  art?  And  when  the  lowest  forms  of 
existence,  which  are  without  sex  and  propagate  by  subdivision,  germs 
or  spores,  were  after  ages  and  ages  evolved  into  hermaphrodite^ 
and  the  hermaphrodite  split  up  into  male  and  female,  where 
was  the  external  force  which  gave  origin  to  the  sexes?  And 
when  the  sexes  had  been  divided,  can  it  have  been  from  without  that 
the  supreme  instinct,  first  beginning  of  love,  arose,  making  them  seek 
each  other  ?  And  how  does  Haeckel  himself,  who  denies  and  derides 
the  conception  of  an  intelligent  order  in  the  universe,  explain  the 
very  origin  of  life  ?  Disdaining  Darwin^s  weakness  in  ascribing  it  to 
the  Creator,  he  tries  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  by  assuming  that  the 
vital  principle  has  its  origin  in  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
albuminous  bodies.  But  how  are  albuminous  bodies  formed  ?  By 
the  tendency  of  carbon  to  multifarious  combinations  with  other 
elements.  And  what  is  the  cause  of  this  tendency  and  of  all  the 
other  chemical  properties  of  bodies  ?  "  I  do  not  know/'  answers 
Haeckel.  **  Then,"  it  may  be  replied,  '*  if  your  hypothesis  be  correct, 
you  have  only  removed  the  mystery  one  step  further  back.  If  the 
cause  of  the  vital  principle  be  in  its  turn  derived  from  an  unknown 
quantity,  your  explanation  is  reduced  to  this  :  '  The  originative  cause 
of  life  is  equal  to  an  a?.'  But  you  have  spoken  of  the  properties  of 
different  bodies,  you  have  confessed  to  us  that  within  the  atoms  of 
carbon  there  is  an  innate  passion  for  the  atoms  of  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  nitrogen,  and  that  from  the  gratification  of  this  passion  life  is 
bom.  Therefore  you  cannot  but  admit  that  the  x  i%  dk  cause  inherent 
in  matter,  constantly  present,  and  capable  not  merely  of  transforming, 
but  of  producing  the  organism.  And  since  you  neither  know  its 
nature,  its  mode  of  working,  nor  its  limitations,  but  only  its  immanence 
and  constancy,  you  cannot  logically  free  yourself,  in  your  study  of 
successive  organic  types,  from  this  inexorable  unknown  quantity,  ianti 
logically  you  ought  to  indicate  the  cause  of  every  transformation  thus  : 
'  Natural  Selection,  plus  x*  And  so  when  you  affirm  that  one  law  of 
progress  governs  the  world,  that  life  ascends  from  the  imperfect  to 
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the  perfect,  and  that  this  tendency  to  ascend  results  from  Natural 
Selection  alone,  you  seem  to  ub,  the  profane,  to  be  contradicting 
yourself;  for,  while  you  see  the  universe  unfolding  in  accordance 
with  a  purely  intellectual  conception  such  as  perfection,  you  yet  deny 
the  existence  of  an  Intelligence  presiding  over  the  universe.  But  if, 
instead  of  this,  yon  were  to  say,  as  logic  I'eqnires  of  you ;  *  Life 
necessarily  ascends  and  is  continually  perfecting  itself  by  means  of 
Natural  Selection^  plus  x/  there  would  be  no  contradiction  necessary^ 
becaase  if  there  is  truth  in  your  affirmation  that  there  is  no  directing 
Intelligence  in  Natural  Selection,  it  must  be  in  the  x/* 

In  fact,  it  is  just  this  Xj  this  inner  vital  transforming  power,  which, 
however  hidden,  becomes  gradually  more  luminous  in  proportion  aa 
the  infinite  facts  under  which  it  lies  concealed  throw  their  shadow 
ever  more  visibly  and  extensively.  This  illaminating  shadow  may 
have  fallen  over  the  last  thoughts  of  Charles  Darwin.  The  man  was 
too  magnanimous  not  to  confess  frankly,  that  he  had  trusted  too  much 
to  the  light  from  the  lamp  of  Selection,  that  many  things  were  still 
dark  to  him,  that  in  many  directions  the  secret  had  to  be  sought  for 
within  the  organisms  themselves.  **  Befitginm  IffnornniicrJ^  exclaims 
the  Haeckelian,  '*  these  inner  forces  !  **  Yet  he  knows  that  Natural 
Selection  may  be  called,  at  most,  a  blind  law ;  be  knows  that  if 
there  be  found  to  be  in  a  fish  an  inherent  disposition  to  produce  an 
amphibious  animal,  and  after  the  amphibii  a  mammal,  it  becomes 
all  the  more  difficult  to  maintain  that  there  is  no  plan  of  the 
universe,  no  government  by  a  superior  Intelligence, 


v. 

But  it  is  not  the  ignoble  desire  for  a  quiet  haven  of  refuge,  bat 
the  thirst  for  truth,  which  has  led  eminent  men  to  demonstrate  by 
severe  and  acute  criticism  that  external  causes  are  not  sufBcient  to 
produce  evolution.  *'  As  we  study  the  course  of  evolution  by  the 
light  of  external  causes,  we  find/*  they  say,  "  inexplicable  mysteries 
here  and  there,  and  under  them  it  must  be  that  the  solution  lies. 
Just  in  the  same  way,  if  we  see  a  shadow  on  the  ground  at  midday 
when  the  sky  is  perfectly  clear  except  at  one  point,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  sun  is  there,  hidden  behind  the  clouds/'  Although  they  cannot 
hope  to  penetrate  into  the  essence  of  these  mysterious  forces,  they 
strive  at  least  to  make  investigations  aa  to  the  position  and  the 
method  of  their  transforming  activity ;  and  one  constructs  one  hypo- 
thesis, while  a  second  ventures  another.  While  vigorous  naturalists 
try  to  open  up  a  passage  through  the  hard  rock,  noble  thinkers 
follow  in  their  track  with  torches.  They  proclaim  the  fallacy  of 
specific  acts  of  creation,  asserting  the  natural  descent  of  every  being 
from  a  single  stock  by  virtue  of  a  principle  of  evolution  within  the 
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nature  of  things,  stimulated  and  regulated  by  external  agents.  They 
proclaim  the  law  of  progress  recognised  by  Haeckel,  and  in  the  last 
place,  the  conception  logically  included  in  this  law,  of  an  order  and 
an  aim  in  the  activity  of  nature,  which  necessarily  implies  the  mle  of 
a  superior  intelligence  and  will.  This  conception  of  the  final  end  of 
all  things,  called  teleology  in  the  abstruse  language  of  the  learned,  is 
fiercely  combated  and  bitterly  derided;  but  if  its  adversaries  are 
under  the  delusion  that  they  will  gain  an  easy  and  cheerful  victory,  it 
is  probably  because  what  they  really  fight  against  and  deride  are 
ideas  which  no  one  now  thinks  of  defending.  There  are  some  anti- 
quated ideas  about  the  aim  and  order  of  the  universe  which  stUl 
subsist  in  the  inferior  state  of  human  knowledge,  but  which  for  us — 
if  I,  the  humblest  soldier  in  the  army,  may  use  the  ambitious  pronoun 
— are  dead  and  buried.  Darwin  gets  lost  just  because  he  cannot  free 
himself  from  the  idea  that,  according  to  the  advocates  of  a  divine 
plan  of  the  universe,  everything  in  nature  must  have  a  separate  and 
visible  aim.  It  does  not  suit  him,  for  instance,  to  think  that  the 
peacock's  plumage  was  so  richly  painted  merely  to  please  the  eye  of 
man.  Yet  at  the  same  time  he  cannot  persuade  himself  that  humanity 
is  a  product  of  chance.  So  he  concludes  that  for  man  to  meditate 
on  the  plan  of  the  universe  is  like  a  dog  meditating  on  the  mind  of 
Newton.  On  the  other  hand,  Huxley,  his  most  faithful  disciple,  has 
confessed  that  in  the  place  of  the  old  dead  teleology  a  new  and 
grander  one  may  arise,  with  this  same  fundamental  idea  of  evolution 
as  its  basis.  The  fact  is,  that  we  have  contemptuously  cast  away  the 
teleology  of  the  child,  who  is  convinced  that  his  parents,  teachers, 
friends,  servants  and  house  exist  for  his  benefit  alone.  Instead  of  it 
we  now  profess  the  teleology  of  the  man  who  comprehends  that  he  is 
but  a  fraction  of  humanity,  who  honours  the  rights  of  others,  who 
cares  for  the  welfare  of  others,  who  places  the  interests  of  justice  and 
truth  above  his  own  miserable  personal  interests.  We  now  believe 
no  longer  that  the  universe  was  created  solely  for  humanity ;  that 
sun,  moon  and  stars  are  set  in  heaven  only  to  give  light  to  the  earth  ; 
or  that  plants  and  animals  exist  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  of 
service  to  man.  We  believe  instead  that  within  the  ordering  mind 
of  the  universe  all  things  are  directed,  both  in  themselves  and 
relatively  to  other  things,  towards  infinitely  diverse  ends,  very  few  of 
which  are  visible  to  us,  very  few  of  which  with  our  intelligence,  we 
can  apprehend.  We  believe  that  these  infinitely  numerous  aims  are 
arranged  in  accordance  with  greater  designs,  and  that  these  are 
ordained  to  produce  others  still  greater ;  and  that  these  latter  are  in 
their  turn  but  parts  of  one  single  immense  design,  of  which  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  human  reason  to  know  more  than  that  in  its 
general  lines  it  ascends  from  the  imperfect  to  the  perfect.  By  these 
ideas  we  mean  to  raise,  and  not  to  lower  human  dignity.  We  shift 
the  origin  of  man  from  the  statue  of  clay  to  the  first  nebula ;  we  con- 
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r  fide  the  anblime  task  of  preparing  for  Adam  and  for  the  birth  of  the 
'personal  and  immortal  spirit  to  millions  of  ages,  to  all  the  powers  of 
natnre,  to  myriads  and  myriads  of  liTing  beings.  Finally,  in  the 
'.name  of  the  law  which  evolved  it  from  primeval  matter,  we  promise 
'to  onr  species  an  endless  ascent  towards  the  Infinite. 

At  the  same  time  we  raise  the  dignity  of  inferior  nature,  hitherto 
trodden  down  with  proud,  snperstitioua  and  nnjust  contempt  by  its 
cffspriDg,  Man*  We  recognise  the  action  of  the  omnipotent  divine 
Will,  constantly  working  for  lofty  ends,  of  which  only  those  parts 
which  concern  onr  own  species  are  even  dimly  visible  to  us  ;  and  to 
this  lower  nature  also  w©  promise  a  future  unlimited  Ascent  of  its 
[own.  Finally,  our  doctrine  raises  and  enlarges  the  idea  of  the  Divinity 
in  the  human  intellect.  Just  as  the  entire  absence  or  crude  materiali- 
eation  of  this  idea  belongs  to  the  lowest  intoliectual  conditions  of  the 
race,  sOj  as  culture  becomes  higher,  the  nobility  and  grandeur  of  the 
idea  become  more  developed  in  the  minds  of  more  cultivated  believers. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  between  scientific  progrees  and  the  idea  of 
God  there  is  some  spiritual  correlation,  similar  to  that  mysterious  cor- 
relation which  we  observe  in  the  organic  world,  causing  the  develop- 
ment of  one  organ  to  correspond  to  the  development  of  another,  so 
that  if  the  calix  of  a  flower  grows  deeper,  there  is  a  corresponding 
growth  in  the  length  of  the  proboscis  of  the  insect  which  depends 
on  that  flower  for  existence.  Or,  to  use  a  still  more  material 
but  more  appropriate  metaphor,  I  may  say  that  there  is  a 
secret  natural  passage  connecting  the  sources  of  human  knowledge 
with  th^  sources  of  the  idea  of  God,  by  means  of  which,  almost  in 
accordance  with  the  physical  law  of  communicating  vessels,  the  human 
spirit  laboriously  toiling  at  science  must  necessarily  and  spontaneously 
ascend  to  the  conception  of  God,  With  each  new  step  in  scientific 
progress  our  mind  is  able  to  conceive  God  as  greater,  and,  above  all, 
as  more  unlike  man  in  His  method  of  operation.  The  progress  of 
astronomy,  revealing  the  true  order  of  the  solar  system  and  its  pro- 
bable subordination  to  other  greater  systems,  has  amplified  and  glori- 
fied our  conception  of  the  Creator,  multiplying  the  designs  and  aims 
of  His  divine  action,  and  carrying  them  into  the  remotest  and  most 
inviaible  realms  of  space.  Once,  as  they  gazed  at  the  stars,  believers 
fancied  that  they  were  upheld  in  space  by  God,  who  stood  like  a  magi- 
cian, a  man  furnished  with  supernatural  faculties,  on  the  outside  of 
things,  compelling  them  against  the  laws  of  nature  to  obey  Him. 
Newton's  discovery  has  shown  us  that  God  governs  the  stars  and  all 
the  atoms  in  the  world  in  a  radically  different  way,  just  in  the  very 
way,  that  is  to  say,  which  we  call  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  a  human  being,  however  grand  and  noble  he  might 
be,  operating  thus.  By  these  laws  of  universal  attraction^  the  creation, 
immensely  widened  by  previous  discoveries,  ia  brought  back  to  a 
rigorous  unity*     All  things  are  attracted  and  balanced  according  to 
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weight,  number,  and  measure ;  and  the  infinitely  different,  but  com- 
temporaneous  manifestations  of  a  single  force  resound  in  a  harmony 
which  is  expressed  by  the  mechanical  order  of  the  universe.  For 
cnltiyated  and  believing  minds  this  ideal  and  harmonious  music  of  th& 
spheres  conveys  immensely  more  of  the  grandeur  of  the  idea  of  God 
than  the  sight  of  a  starry  sky,  even  though  powerful  telescopes  assist 
the  eye  to  penetrate  the  furthest  solar  nebulaa.  Now  the  theory  of 
Evolution  presents  to  us,  not  a  Deity  who  works  intermittently,, 
creating  the  world  in  separately  finished  pieces,  and  then  putting 
ihem  together  like  a  man  making  a  machine  ;  but  a  Ood  who  is  at 
work  always  and  everywhere,  within  and  without  everything,  producing^ 
the  progressive  variety  of  types  from  the  original  unity  with  snclr 
orderly  and  continuous  action  that  it  may  be  called  by  the  names  of 
Nature  and  Law  ;  a  God  who  works  from  an  infinite  number  of  partia) 
designs  which  all  converge  to  one  single  infinite  design.  And  the 
order  of  the  universe,  which  according  to  the  law  of  attraction,  re- 
sounds contemporaneously  in  space  like  a  marvellous  harmony,  by 
the  law  of  evolution,  develops  in  time  with  the  material  and  logical 
continuity  of  a  spoken  thought.  It  is  like  a  marvellous  melody, 
passing  from  grandiose  movements  to  impassioned,  from  the  splen- 
dours of  light  to  the  splendours  of  intellect  and  love ;  a  melody  truly 
divine  because,  though  never  completed,  it  never  wanders,  but  witb 
increasing  magnificence  gives  expression  to  an  idea  which  is  for  the 
human  soul  the  highest  ideal  possible,  not  absolute  perfection,  that  is 
to  say,  for  to  that  it  can  never  in  all  eternity  attain,  but  a  continuouB 
and  indefinite  ascent  towards  it.  Never  has  the  human  spirit  been 
able  so  well  to  trace  the  sublimity  of  the  Creator  from  the  evidence 
of  things  of  sense  as  in  these  visions. 

It  is  true  that  every  phase  of.  scientific  progress  has  been  accom- 
panied also  by  the  denial  of  God,  but  all  that  this  proves  is  that  the 
choice  between  the  confession  and  denial  of  God  is  always  open  to 
every  human  intellect,  whether  the  most  cultured  or  the  most  ignorant. 
Those  who  deny  God  refuse  to  recognise  this,  and  seek  to  establish 
the  logical  contradiction  between  scientific  truths  and  the  idea  of  the 
Divinity.  Seconded  by  a  religious  public,  which  was  in  terror  lest 
the  small  and  feeble  god  of  its  own  conception  should  be  overthrown, 
they  concluded — first,  that  if  the  earth  had  been  proved  not  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  solsLr  system,  it  was  also  proved  that  the  Christian  God 
should  be  relegated  to  a  place  among  false  and  lying  gods  ;  and  then, 
that  if  the  stars  of  the  solar  system  had  been  gradually  formed  by 
a  mechanical  process  from  matter  in  rotation,  according  to  Lamarck's 
theory,  the  old  stamp  of  supernatural  manufacture  might  be  obliter> 
ated  at  least  from  the  planets  and  satellites. 

All  that  could  be  proved  from  either  of  these  arguments  was  that  a 
God  such  as  the  vulgar  herd  imagine  Him  could  not  exist,  and  each 
time  answer  was  made  that  God  was  verily  far  greater.     Finally, 
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when  the  doctrine  of  evolution  bad  been  published  to  the  fonrwindSj 
it  was  proclaimed,  amid  the  groans,  lamentationB,  and  maledictions  of 
believing  people,  that  animala,  plants  and  man  had  made  themselves 
by  chance,  out  of  a  single  substance,  by  means  of  Natural  Selection  ; 
and  that  if  the  old  idea  of  the  Creator  had  been  enabled  to  resist  so 
many  former  blows  given  it  by  science^  this  time  it  had  exploded  for 
ever, 

vr. 

Now  the  poet  also  is  called  to  take  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  those 
wbo^amid  all  this  empty  tumult,  rise  with  heads  uplifted  and  a  smile 
on  their  lips  to  the  defence  of  the  new  truths  together  with  the  old 
beliefs.  When  we  spiritualist  poets  listen  to  the  secret  voices  of 
things,  and  feel  dim  stirrings  of  life,  germs  and  traces  of  almost 
human  joy  and  sadness  in  the  winds  and  waves,  the  forests  and 
running  streams,  in  the  delicate  forms  of  flowers,  in  the  expressive 
lines  of  rocks,  in  the  ridges  of  the  pensive  mountains,  you  sometimea 
tell  US  that  we  are  dreaming ;  and  it  is  trne,  only  that,  like  all  dreams, 
onra  is  founded  on  realities.  Oar  love  of  Nature,  except  when  it  is 
an  empty  rhetoric  badly  learned,  reveals  a  trae  affinity  between  men 
and  things,  a  close  relationship  which  science  is  always  trying  to 
prove  by  documentary  evidence,  while  we  have  long  since  felt  it  in 
oar  hearts.  And  even  if  we  put  aside  the  laws  of  evolution  and  the 
prophecies  of  St.  Paul,  we  lind  within  ourselves  a  true  and  intimate 
inspiration  which  assures  us  that  all  this  dear  beanty  of  earth  is  not 
destined  continually  to  decay  and  be  lost,  but  that  those  hidden 
voices,  the  melancholy  and  joy  of  nature,  signify  the  desire  and 
expectation  of  a  better  state.  When  we  have  willingly  and  reverently 
depicted  pain,  you  have  sometimes  told  us  that  onr  art  is  in  human. 
And  now  science  comes  to  our  aid  and  answers  for  us :  *'Pain  ia 
indeed  a  noble  things  because  without  the  instrumentality  of  pain 
man  conld  not  have  been  raised  from  the  dust,  nor  civilisation  from 
barbarism.*^ 

When  we  describe  love,  we  represent  it,  not  indeed  as  that  falsa 
and  imaginary  phantom  of  love  which  has  no  power  over  the  senses, 
nor  as  that  fever  of  mere  instinct  which  debases  the  spirit,  but  as  a 
love  which  by  its  very  nature  aspires  to  unite  two  beings  in  one.  At 
the  same  time,  we  pass  over,  I  will  not  say  the  material  part,  for  that 
would  be  impossible,  but  the  merely  animal  and  physiological  part, 
that  we  may  describe  instead  those  refined  and  exquisite  sensations 
which  can  only  belong  to  the  man  who  loves,  and  that  we  may 
glorify  the  passion  of  souls.  When,  1  repeat,  we  describe  love  in 
this  way,  many  set  us  down  as  timid  consciences,  as  minds  incapable 
of  appreciating  the  glory  and  beanty  of  life,  and  of  all  that  propagates 
life*  Yet  if  the  universe  truly  be  governed  by  a  law  of  indefinite 
progress,  even  from  the  human  species  a  higher  species  may  arise,  it 
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matters  little  when  or  how.  And  if  the  sexnal  instinct,  which  grows 
ever  more  active  as  we  ascend  the  scale  of  organisms,  has  been  a 
preparation  for  human  love,  this  same  human  love  may  also  be  a 
preparation  for  some  unknown  form  of  sentiment  in  the  future,  its 
evolution  continuing  throughout  the  present  phase  of  life,  which  is 
undoubtedly  tending  towards  an  ever  greater  refinement  of  matter 
and  an  ever  greater  power  of  the  spirit. 

Now  a  lofty  moral  law  is  written  in  the  books  of  Nature,  according 
to  which  no  superior  species  can  issue  from  an  inferior  one  without 
effort  being  made  in  the  direction  of  the  higher  type.  Wherever 
this  effort  is  found  wanting,  there  you  find  decadence  and  degenera- 
iion.  If  in  the  representation  of  love  other  artists  gravitate  backwards 
-towards  the  brute,  we,  on  the  other  hand,  gravitate  onwards  towards 
that  higher  type  which  man  bears  within  himself,  and  must  develop  by 
himself.  When  our  art,  which  can  be  a  stranger  to  no  form  of  beauty, 
seeks  inspiration  in  moral  beauty,  we  sometimes  hear  ourselves  called 
cold  and  pedantic  ;  but  we  know  that  we  are  fighting  a  just  and  neces- 
sary battle,  if  it  be  true,  as  it  certainly  is,  that  man  is  being  carried 
by  a  law  of  Nature  towards  an  enlightened  knowledge  of  one  supreme 
moral  ideal,  in  spite  of  the  corruption  and  degeneration  of  individuals, 
caused  by  confused  and  contradictory  notions  of  right  and  wrong. 
When,  notwithstanding  our  feeling  for  the  poetry  of  the  past,  of  ruins 
.and  of  antiquity,  when  notwithstanding  every  rightly  conservative 
sentiment, we  rise  palpitating  at  the  call  of  social  misery  and  injustice, 
to  tell  of  the  woes  of  the  afflicted  and  to  threaten  the  careless,  to 
invoke  juster  ordinances  for  human  society,  you  may  call  us  dreamers 
of  a  Utopia  or  Arcadia.  But  if  the  law  of  evolution  be  true,  we  are, 
instead,  the  pioneers  of  a  justice  which  shall  infallibly  be  brought  to 
pass  by  the  contemporaneous  union  of  the  two  forces  which  govern 
the  world  after  the  divine  plan,  the  force  of  conservation  and  the 
force  of  transformation.  Finally,  to  resume  all  that  has  been  already 
said,  we  aspire  to  the  supreme  honour  of  taking  our  place  in  the  front 
ranks  of  a  humanity  which  is  fighting  its  way  upwards  towards  a  radiant 
future,  of  ranking  among  the  thousand  knights  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
whom  Heinrich  Heine,  really  more  one  of  us  than  might  be  thought, 
described  thus  to  his  fair-haired,  amazed  little  woodland  maiden : 

"  Ihre  theuren  Schwerter  blitzen, 
Ihre  guten  Banner  wehen." 

It  is  futile  to  expect  us  to  be  indifferent  to  a  great  idea  such  as 
that  which  Darwin  has  made  known  to  the  world,  for  it  explains  to 
us  our  own  most  obscure  poetic  instincts,  confirms  us  in  our  sentiments 
of  love  and  of  scorn,  shows  us  afar  off  the  fulfilment  of  our  ideals,  and 
strengthens  us  with  a  mission  of  honour  such  as  lies  in  the  power  of 
neither  prince  nor  people  to  confer.  While  others  labour  in  the  field 
of  science  to  collect  direct  proofs,  it  falls  to  our  part  to  point  out  the 
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indirect  proofs  afforded  by  its  admirable  beauty  of  form,  whether 
studied  in  the  preparation  for  man,  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
development  of  hnmanityj  or  in  the  indication  of  its  future 
destinies. 


VIL 

I  have  been  called  a  mystic ;  I  do  not  know  what  the  expression 
is  meant  to  convey;  but  what  I  desire  ia,  tliat  a  dispassionate 
psychology  should  observe  and  compare  the  obscure  facts  which 
relate  to  the  human  soul  I  ask  not  only  that  the  laws  which  govei*n 
sensation  and  intellect  should  be  deduced  from  these  facts,  but  also 
that  research  be  made  into  the  nature  and  origin  of  those  inner  motive 
forces  w^hich  incline  the  soul,  without  any  sufficient  visible  reason,  in 
a  given  direction,  and  which,  like  physical  motive  powers,  are  trans- 
formed into  heat,  into  a  force  resembling  love,  a  force  full  of  sweetness 
and  bitterness  and  infinite  longings.  I  should  like  to  ask  such  a 
psychology  as  that  to  explain  to  us  why  it  was  that  the  hypothesis  of 
evolution  attracted  me  so  powerfully,  I  came  to  know  it  at  first,  not 
as  it  is  expounded  in  the  books  of  its  supporters,  but  as  I  saw  it  in 
glimpses  through  the  diatribes  of  its  adversaries,  and  it  was  described 
to  me  as  the  poisoned  weapon  of  a  materialisni  which  I  had  always 
hated.  Why,  then,  did  it  take  such  possession  of  my  thoughts, 
although  I  neither  knew  the  scientiGc  reasons  in  support  of  it,  nor 
the  grandeur  of  the  design,  nor  its  moral  and  intellectual  beauty ; 
althouph  I  heard  it  combated  not  only  in  the  name  of  my  own  beliefs, 
but  in  the  name  of  common  sense  and  human  dignity  ?  I  never  could 
persuade  myself  that  there  must  be  a  necessary  antagonism  between 
the  Transformist  theory  and  my  own  dearest  ideals,  but  it  was  bitterness 
to  me  not  to  be  able  to  justify  my  sentiments  with  valid  arguments. 

Darwin*s  books  were  little  help  t^  me  ;  certainly  I  found  no 
atheism  in  them  ;  but  both  there  and  still  more  in  his  private  letters 
the  author  seemed  to  me  to  be  too  uncertain  as  to  the  religious  and 
philosophical  consequences  of  his  theory.  Other  books  of  the  German 
Darwinian  school  which  came  into  my  hands,  were  neither  more  nor 
less  than  regular  gospels  of  dogmatic  materialism.  None  the  less,  my 
secret  faith  went  on  growing.  Often  I  seemed  to  feel  in  the  depths 
of  my  being  all  the  fermentation  of  that  varied  inferior  life  from  which 
humanity  has  step  by  step  emerged ;  a  fermentation  which  has  its 
strange  im}>etuous  tides,  Sowing  sometimes  till  it  resounds  in  the 
heart  with  the  clamour  of  a  thousand  greedy  animal  voices,  then, 
controlled  or  satisfied,  ebbiug  again,  leaving  a  mournful  silence 
behind.  Often  it  seemed  to  me,  in  the  fugitive  desires  of  my  mind, 
that  I  felt  within  me  the  uneasy  stirrings  of  the  germs  of  a  future 
type,  to  correspond  more  closely  to  those  vague  longings  after  higher 
and  intangible  sensations  and  sentiments  which  so  often  torment  us, 
and  which  are  brought  to  their  utmost  pitch  by  music.     A  few  years 
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ago  now,  a  book  by  the  American  professor  Joseph  Le  Conte  came 
into  my  hands,  which  I  read  eagerly  :  it  was  called  **  Evolution  and 
its  Belation  to  Religions  Thought."  I  can  remember  well,  as  a  youth, 
the  emotion  and  wonder  that  I  felt  the  first  time  the  perception  of  a 
Beauty  of  Groodness  higher  than  the  senses,  of  a  purely  moral  Gkx)d- 
ness,  was  suddenly  brought  home  to  my  mind.  And  now,  as  I  read 
those  chapters  in  Le  Gonte's  volume  where  he  meets  the  religious 
problem,  as  I  gradually  followed  the  thread  and  the  aim  of  the 
argument  from  period  to  period,  a  similar  wonder  took  possession  of 
me,  and  my  heart  beat  strong,  as  though  a  new  revelation  were  at 
hand.  The  leading  ideas  of  the  book  unfolded  themselves  and  were 
rapidly  completed  in  my  mind ;  and  here,  in  the  decline  of  life,  the 
perception  of  a  Beauty  of  Troth  higher  than  the  senses,  of  truth 
which  is  purely  intellectual,  was  brought  home  and  explained  for  the 
first  time  to  my  mind.  The  faithful,  constant  inward  voice  had  not 
deceived  me ;  there  was  not  only  no  antagonism  between  Evolution 
and  Creation,  but  the  idea  of  the  Creator  within  my  soul  seemed  to 
.^grow  far  nearer  and  immeasurably  grander.  I  was  filled  with  a  new 
oreverence,  mixed  with  a  fear  such  as  one  experiences  when  beholding 
'through  the  lens  of  a  telescope  a  star  seen  shortly  before  with  the 
'Haked  eye,  but  now  brought  near  and  grown  to  an  enormous  size. 

The  last  rays  of  evening  light  were  dying  away  in  my  study  before 
"I  finished  reading.  I  put  down  the  book  and  sat  down  at  a  window 
which  commands  a  view  over  the  plains  that  stretch  from  the  Alps  to 
the  sea.  From  the  religious  emotion  of  that  hour,  as  I  sat  looking 
Awards  the  dim  and  mysterious  East,  and  listening  to  the  infinite 
murmurings  and  whisperings  of  the  night,  which  seemed  to  me  like 
the  soft  living  voices  full  of  the  same  religious  meaning,  I  derived  my 
highest  consolation  as  an  artist,  and  I  also  felt  the  duty  of  bearing 
witness  to  the  infinite  truth  of  the  divine  light  which  I  had  received. 
I  have  borne  my  testimony,  and  if  time  and  intellect  last  me,  I  will 
bear  it  again.  I  know  that  none  of  it  ever  was  or  could  be  from  my- 
self, that  help  came  to  me  in  the  first  place  through  a  book,  that 
many  other  books  written  by  powerful  thinkers  afterwards  assisted 
me,  that  my  convictions  are  shared  by  numbers  of  others,  far  fitter 
than  I  to  defend  them.  But  still,  no  living  germ  dare  say :  **  I  shall 
not  give  my  blade  of  grass ;  I  shall  not  bear  my  testimony  of  life 
because  I  am  neither  a  palm-tree  nor  a  rose,  because  I  shall  only  live 
through  one  season."  There  is  a  law  and  a  duty  for  the  blade  of  grass 
as  well  as  for  the  rose  and  the  palm-tree,  and  it  is  to  besLr  their  witness 
of  life ;  there  is  a  law  and  a  duty  for  humble  intellects  as  well  as  for 
the  more  powerful,  and  it  is  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth ;  and  all  which 
obeys  law,  all  which  fulfils  duty,  rises  to  dignity  by  virtue  of  this  very 
fact. 

Antonio  Fogazzaro. 
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"pROFESSOR  A.  V.  DICEY,  ia  the  introdactory  chapter  of  a 
1  book  entitled  *^  A  Leap  in  the  Dark,"  which  was  intended  to  be 
^  destructive  criticism  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1893,  has  laid  down 
two  propositione  with  regard  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  King- 
•dom  which  he  considers  to  be  "  characteristic."'  The  first  of  these  is 
**  the  absolute  and  effective  authority  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
thronghont  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  Kingdom/*  The 
second  la  **  the  absence  of  federalism,  or  of  the  federal  spirit/'  No 
attempt  is  made  to  prove  that  these  *'  characteristics  "  are  advan* 
-tageons.  The  propositions  are  laid  down  as  axiomatic^  and  the 
^immediate  deduction  is  made  that  any  proposal  for  constitational 
reform  which  does  not  recognise  them  as  fundamental  must  be 
inherently  bad. 

The  first,  or  positive  proposition,  ia  true,  not  only  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom — that  is»  of  oar  Constitotion  since  1800 
— but  also  of  the  English  and  British  Constitutions,  within  their 
respective  limits,  at  any  rate  since  the  Revolntion.  It  is  an  inheritance 
from  the  past,  when  Parliament  had  no  great  pressure  of  business 
to  transact.  In  those  early  days  Parliament  had  ample  leisure  to 
consider  a  Bill  for  the  reform  of  the  Constitution,  or  one  for  enclosing 
a  common,  and  it  was  not  the  less  efficient  because  it  also  found  time 
for  discussing  **  the  miscondact  of  a  judge/'  or  '*  the  release  of  a 
prisoner/*  But  at  the  present  time,  when  parliamentary  business  is 
80  congested,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  it  is  conducive  neither 
to  the  efficiency  nor  to  the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Commons  that 
time  should  be  occupied  in  discussions  upon  the  dismissal  of  a  rural 
postman,  the  management  of  a  workhouse,  or  even  upon  such  formid- 
able subjects  as  the  excavations  at  Nineveh,*  or  the  transit  of  Venns.f 
♦  ♦*  Hansard,''  vol.  216,  c,  273.  t  Ihid.  vol.  198,  c.  139-L 
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The  one  fundamental  "characteristic"  of  our  Constitution  is  its 
flexibility  in  adapting  itself  to  altered  needs  and  changed  conditions. 
A  surrender  of  supremacy  does  not  necessarily  follow  upon  the 
delegation  of  certain  functions  of  government ;  and,  if  expediency 
demands  the  change,  the  nation  is  not  likely  to  be  frightened  away 
from  such  a  delegation  by  the  mere  assertion  that  the  proposal  is 
**  unconstitutional." 

The  second  or  negative  proposition  is  in  its  first  assertion  indis- 
putable. No  one  will  deny  that  since  1800  an  absence  of  federalism, 
at  any  rate  as  regards  form,  has  been  a  characteristic  of  our  Consti- 
tution. It  is  merely  a  restatement  of  the  fact  that  the  union  with 
Ireland  was  an  attempt  to  incorporate,  not  to  federate.  But  the 
second  assertion — namely,  that  the  Constitution  is  characterised  by 
an  absence  of  the  federal  spirit — is  more  questionable.  It  is  upon 
this  assertion  that  the  greatest  stress  is  laid,  for  the  next  sentence 
goes  on  to  declare  that  "  the  spirit  of  English  parliamentary  govern- 
ment has  always  been  a  spirit  of  unity." 

It  will  be  shown  later  on  that,  even  as  regards  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Kingdom  since  1800,  this  second  assertion  is  open  to 
dispute.  It  is  manifestly  inapplicable  to  the  period  preceding  180(X 
From  a  time  anterior  to  the  existence  of  eflScient  parliamentary  govern- 
ment to  within  twenty  years  of  the  Act  of  Union  the  relations  between 
England  and  Ireland  had  been  those  of  a  conqueror  to  a  conquered  pro- 
vince, in  which  the  conqueror  permitted  a  limited  form  of  local  self- 
government.  The  so-called  Irish  Parliament  was  subject  in  every  respect 
to  the  control  of  the  English,  or  British,  Government,  and  the  relation 
of  Ireland  to  the  dominant  nation  was  that  of  a  federated  dependent 
State.  From  1782  to  1800  its  position  was  one  of  confederation 
with  Great  Britain.  Again  from  1603  to  1707  the  relations  between 
England  and  Scotland  were  those  of  a  loose  federative  union.  The 
independence  of  the  two  national  Parliaments  was  preserved  under 
one  Sovereign,  but  the  inhabitants  of  each  country  became  entitled 
to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship  in  the  other,  and  the 
foreign  relations  of  both  were,  by  force  of  circumstances,  subjected  to 
one  control. 

I  do  not  intend  to  attempt  any  analysis  of  the  theoretical  relations 
between  federated  States,  an  enterprise  which  has  proved  so  grievous 
a  stumbling-block  to  writers  upon  jurisprudence.  These  relations 
depend  so  largely  upon  circumstances  of  history  and  the  individual 
needs  of  the  States  concerned,  that  they  either  elude  the  grasp  of  the 
theorist  or  refuse  to  square  themselves  with  his  painstaking  definition. 
But  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  loose  tie  which  attached  Scotland  to 
England  from  the  union  of  crowns  to  the  union  of  parliaments,  and 
the  relation  of  overlord  to  vassal  which  connected  England  with  Ireland 
until  1782,  are  no  less  forms  of  federation  than  the  strong  and  well- 
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lefmed  bond  wliich  unites  the  States  of  the  great  union  of  North 
America,  or  tlie  cantons  of  Switzerland,  Federalism,  therefore,  is  far 
from  being  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  our  constitution ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  existedj  in  an  amorphous  form,  as  part  of  its  essence  for  a  far 
longer  period  than  the  incorporating  union  has  existed.  And  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  *'  federal  spirit ''  does  not  in  fact  still 
lurk  under  the  disguise  of  the  ostensible  union. 

The  evidence  which  Professor  Dicey  puts  forward  to  prove  the  sup- 
posed absence  of  this  federal  spirit  is  singularly  inconclusive,  although 
he  asserts  that  it  is  of  *'  primary  consequence,^* 

**  Every  member  of  Parlitiment/*  he  says,  **  hiis  always  stood  on  a  perfect 
equality  with  his  fellows,  .  ,  ,  .  They  have  been  sent  to  Parliament  by 
difierent  places,  but  when  in  Parliament  ,  .  ,  *  they  have  not  been  English 
members,  or  Seotch  memliers,  or  Irish  members ;  they  have  been  !*iiiiply  mem- 
bers  of  Parliament,  Their  acknowledgeil  duty  has  been  to  consult  tor  the 
interest  of  the  whole  nation ;  it  has  not  been  their  duty  to  safeguard  the 
interei^ts  of  particular  lucalitias  or  countries.  Hence  until  q^iute  I'ecfnt  t/ears 
English  parties  '*  {meaning  parties  in  the  Imperial  Farliument)  '*  have  not 
been  formed  according  to  sectional  divisions*     7'here  ha^  never  been  such  a 

fJdng  as  an  Entjlish  party  or  a  Scotch  pavtjf The  same  thing  has  to  a 

grejit  extent  held  good  of  the  Irish  members.  The  notion  of  :iti  Iri.sh 
party  is  a  novelty,  and  in  so  far  as  it  has  existed  is  foreign  to  the  t?piritof  our 
institutions. '' 

Now  if  this  statement  ia  intended  to  apply  to  Parliament  since  the 
union  with  Ireland,  it  is  without  doubt  misleading.  An  Irish  party 
has  existed  in  more  or  less  vigour  ever  since  the  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics,  To  describe  a  condition  of  affairs  which  has  lasted  for 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  period  under  review  as  *'  a  novelty  ''  is  to 
make  use  of  words  in  a  manner  which  cannot,  upon  the  loosest  and 
most  generous  interpretation,  bo  described  as  accurate.  If  it  is 
intended  to  apply,  so  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  to  the  period  sub- 
sequent to  1707,  it  is  quite  as  divergent  from  the  facts.  It  is  notorious 
that,  soon  after  the  union  with  Scotland,  the  Scotch  members  formed 
themselves  into  a  party  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  Scotch  legis- 
lation ;  and  their  adoption  of  a  common  policy  in  this  respect  was  so 
successful  that  Mr.  Lecky  has  declared  that  it  gave  **  the  Scotch 
contingent  nearly  all  the  weight  of  a  national  legislature.'*  *  It  was 
only  towards  the  end  of  the  century  that  political  corruption^  and  the 
growing  control  of  the  aristocracy  over  the  borough  representation, 
succeeded  in  destroying  this  party  organisation,  and  it  ia  by  no  means 
certain  that  Scotland  benefited  from  the  change. 

But  even  this  bruised  reed  of  evidence,  as  Professor  Dicey  admits, 
breaks  in  bis  hand.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  present  exist- 
ence of  an  Irish  party  ;  a  Scotch  party  is  rapidly  re-forming,  and  even  a 
Welsh  party  is  threatened.  If  a  definite  English  party  has  shown  no 
sign  of  emerging,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  English  members,  if 
*  *'  History  of  England,"  voJ,  ii.  p.  76, 
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they  so  will,  can  at  any  time  control  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  bj 
the  force  of  a  numerical  majority,  and  therefore  an  organised  existence 
is  for  them  a  qaestion  of  trivial  importance.  To  what  caases  are  these 
symptoms,  which  are  labelled  signs  of  ^'  disintegration,"  due  ?  It 
cannot  be  that  these  national  sections  are  formed  out  of  mere  caprice, 
or  from  a  perverse  desire  to  disprove  the  speculations  of  the  consti- 
tutional theorist.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  assume  that  ^ome  deep 
underlying  necessity  has  wrought  the  change.  The  doctrine  that  a 
member  after  election  represents,  not  his  constituents,  but  the  nation, 
is  one  which  has  been  derived  from  a  period  ^hen  the  practice  of  the 
English  Parliament  alone  was  under  consideration.  Before  1707,  the 
doctrine  was  to  a  certain  extent  applicable.  But  even  in  regard  to 
the  English  Parliament,  it  has  been  to  some  extent  exaggerated.  The 
connection  between  members  and  their  constituencies  was  recognised 
very  distinctly.  All  questions  of  purely  local  application  were  referred 
to  committees  composed  of  the  members  of  the  counties  and  boroughs 
within  the  area  interested  in  or  affected  by  them.  The  remainder  of 
the  parliamentary  work  affected  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  in  regard 
to  this,  members  had  no  other  interest  to  represent  save  that  of  the 
nation.  In  such  circumstances,  the  doctrine  was  intelligible  and 
practical.  But  directly  the  interests  of  another  nation,  for  which 
special  legislation  and  administration  were  necessary,  were  absorbed 
into  the  parliamentary  machine,  the  conditions  were  altered.  It  was 
a  sheer  impossibility  that  the  representatives  of  such  a  nation  should 
consider  themselves  to  be  the  representatives  of  the  united  peoples, 
and  not  primarily  of  the  absorbed  portion.  It  was  natural  that  they 
should  bestow  their  first  attention  upon  the  parliamentary  work  which 
specially  affected  their  own  country.  The  strict  constitutional  process 
would  have  been  to  follow  the  precedent  of  the  English  Parliament 
in  regard  to  local  legislation,  and  to  refer  matters  relating  to  the 
absorbed  countries  to  committees  composed  of  members  representing 
those  countries;  but  this  expedient  was  rarely,  if  ever,  adopted. 
From  the  figures  that  are  presently  to  be  submitted  it  will  be  seen 
that,  if  the  representatives  of  the  absorbed  countries  had  been  faithful 
to  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  English  Parliament  in  regard  to  repre- 
sentation, they  would  have  failed  most  egregiously  in  their  duty  to 
their  constituents.  The  facts  which  have  been  used  to  endeavour  to 
prove  the  absence  of  a  federal  spirit  in  our  Constitution,  not  only  fail 
in  their  professed  purpose,  but  they  point  to  the  existence  of  a  latent 
federalism  which  will  not  be  exorcised  by  the  enunciation  of  any 
number  of  worn-out  constitutional  dogmas.  Professor  Dicey  has 
called  in  an  exploded  constitutional  fiction  to  prove  that  another 
constitutional  fiction  has  not  been  exploded. 

There  are,  in  fact,  numerous  constitutional  maxims  which  find  a 
place  in  the  text-books,  but  which,  in  practice,  are  openly  violated 
or  tacitly  ignored.     If  the  antiquarian  were  allowed  to  triumph  in 
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hifl  opposition  to  reform  on  the  gronnd  that  the  proposed  change  was 
contrary  to  the  **  spirit  of  the  Constitution,"  the  real  essence  and  spirit 
of  that  Constitution,  its  flexibility,  would  be  for  ever  destroyed.  It  is 
an  argument  which  would  even  have  sufficed  to  bar  the  passage  of  those 
Acts  of  Union  which  are  now  paraded  as  sacred  and  *^  fundamental.** 
The  difference  between  the  constitutional  antiquarian  and  the  student 
of  constitutional  evolution  ig  similar  to  that  between  the  geologist 
and  the  biologist.  The  former  deals  with  a  subject  in  which  life  is 
extinct ;  the  latter  with  vital  organisms  which  have  always  been 
developing,  and  which  will  continue  to  develop.  But  the  antiquarian 
goes  a  step  further ;  he  endeavours  out  of  the  dry  bones  of  the  past 
to  construct  a  model  which  shall  govern  the  growth  of  the  present 
and  of  the  future.  The  evolutionist  seeks  rather  the  causes  that  make 
for  change,  and  the  altered  conditions  which  tend  to  the  disruption  of 
systems  that  may  at  one  time  have  been  efficient  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  designed.  To  him  history  is  fruitful  in  instruc- 
tion ;  not  because  he  finds,  or  seeks,  any  law  of  perfection  in  the  past, 
but  because  it  reveals  to  him  the  not  merely  growth  of  the  forces 
which  urge  on  the  demand  for  constitutional  modification,  but 
also  that  law  of  continnity,  the  neglect  of  which  makes  modifica- 
tion as  dangerous  as  the  strongest  hide-binding  of  the  constitutional 
antiquarian . 

The  motive  force  that  fosters  the  growth  of  national  parties  in 
rarliament,  which  has  been  condemned  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution,  will  be  illustrated  by  the  investigation  which  is 
about  to  be  undertaken.  The  object  of  that  investigation  has  already 
been  hinted  at.  It  is  an  endeavour  to  discover  whether  our  present 
form  of  government  is  not  really  an  attempt  to  conduct  a  federal 
system  under  the  guise  of  an  incorporated  union,  and  whether  that 
attempt  has  proved  successful.  The  investigation  will  be  limited  to 
a  consideration  of  those  functions  of  Parliament  which  result  in  legis- 
lation ;  but,  in  order  to  make  clear  what  is  meant  by  describing  our 
Constitution  as  a  smothered  federation,  an  illustration  may  be  given 
from  the  side  of  departmental  administration.  The  instance  selected 
is  the  administration  of  the  Education  Acts.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  in  a  **  United  Kingdom  "  such  a  question  as  National  Education 
would  be  dealt  with  in  one  series  of  Acts  and  by  one  central 
department.  But  this  never  has  been,  and  probably  never  will  be, 
possible.  At  different  periods  since  1800  Education  Acts  have  been 
passed  for  Ireland,  for  England  and  Wales,  and  for  Scotland.  The 
administration  of  these  Acts  is  almost  as  distinct  and  independent  as 
if  the  departments  were  part  of  the  Executive  of  a  federation  of 
Btates  endowed  with  local  autonomy.  The  only  vestiges  of  '*  unity  " 
in  the  system  are  the  facts  that  the  Acts  which  created  the  depart- 
ments were  passed  by  the  united  Parliament,  not  by  local  legislatures, 
that  the  three  departments  are  nominally  under  one  parliamentary 
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cliief ,  and  that  the  Scotch  Office  is  conveniently  located  at  West- 
minster. 

Those  who  have  never  minutely  considered  the  subject  will  perhaps 
imagine  that  this  separate  legislation  upon  education  is  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  The  prevailing  opinion  is  that  Parliament  is  for 
the  most  part  engaged  in  legislating  for  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  that  only  occasionally  is  it  forced  to  legislate  separately 
for  one  or  other  of  its  constituent  parts.  But  this  impression  is 
entirely  erroneous.  The  average  number  of  Acts  passed  yearly  between 
1800  and  1890  is  120'1.  Of  these,  the  yearly  average  of  Acts  which 
applied  to  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  to  the  Empire,  was 
only  84*6 ;  while  the  yearly  average  of  Acts  which  applied  to  the 
constituent  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom  (including  an  average 
of  5*1  which  applied  to  India  and  the  Colonies)  amounted  to  85*5. 
These  figures,  however,  require  some  qualification.  The  Exchequers 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  not  amalgamated  until  1817.  The 
consequence  is,  that  during  the  first  two  decades  of  the  Union  the 
total  sectional  legislation  is  abnormally  large.  If  those  two  decades 
be  excluded,  the  following  results  are  obtained.  The  average  yearly 
legislation  is  114*3  statutes.  Of  these,  35*1  relate  to  the  whole  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  Empire,  and  79*2  afiect  sections  only. 
The  difference  will  be  made  more  apparent  if  it  is  stated  in  percent- 
ages, thus : 

United  Kingdom.  Sections. 

1801-00 28-9  ...  7M 

1821-90 30-7  ...  69*3 

The  exclusion  of  the  first  two  decades,  a  period  of  financial  chaos, 
shows  an  increase  of  nearly  2  per  cent,  in  favour  of  legislation 
affecting  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But  even  when  this 
correction  has  been  made,  the  remarkable  fact  remains  that  since 
1800  less  than  one- third  of  the  total  legislation  has  been  legislation 
which  affected  the  whole  of  the  Kingdom,  or  the  Empire ;  the 
remainder  has  been  legislation  which  affected  only  one  or  other  of 
its  constituent  portions.  Speaking  broadly,  if  our  government  had 
been  federal,  one-third  might  have  been  transacted  by  the  Federal 
Parliament,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  might  have  been  dealt 
with  in  unequal  proportions  by  local  legislatures.  It  must  be  noted 
also  that  the  imperial  third  includes  all  those  laws  which,  in  accord- 
ance with  our  constitutional  practice,  must  be  passed  annually,  and 
which  may  therefore  Tbe  classed  as  "  necessary."  About  one-fifth,  on 
the  average,  of  the  statutes  passed  in  any  one  session  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  the  Empire,  come  into  this  category.  These  statutes 
therefore  appear  annually  to  swell  the  total  of  legislation  relating  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  So  large  a  preponderance  of  sectional  over 
imperial  legislation  demonstrates  that  the  maxim  that  a  member  of 
Parliament  represents  the  whole  nation,  and  is  acting  contrary  to  the 
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epirife  of  the  Constitution  if  he  concerns   himself  chiefly  with  the 

Lsffairs  of  one  of  its  component  states,  is  an  interesting  relic  of 
antiquity.  The  conditions  of  the  case  have  rendered  it  only  reason- 
able that  the  representatives  of  the  various  sections  should  so  act. 
If  it  were  not  so,  a  farther  consideration  of  the  facts  will  disclose  that 

Jiiach  conduct  has  become  imperative. 

It  may  be  retorted  that  these  remarks  miaconceive  what  is  meant 
by  the  spirit  of  unity:  that  the  dominance  of  thai  spirit  demands 
that  legislation  affecting  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  be 
considered  and  approved  by  the  representatives  of  all  parts.  The 
answer  is  obvious.  If  that  indeed  be  the  new  **  spirit "  of  our  Con- 
stitution, it  haSj  as  to  more  than  two-thirds  of  our  legislation, 
endangered  the  existence  of  one  which  is  far  more  ancient,  far  more 

^  important,  and  far  more  *^  fundamental,"  namely,  the  right  of  the 
majority  to  decide  under  what  laws  they  shall  be  governed.  For 
instance :  it  is  almost  certain  that  a  majority  of  electors  in  England 
and  Wales  desire  that  religious  instruction  should  be  given  in  their 
public  elementary  schools.  But  at  the  present  moment  it  would  be 
quite  possible  for  a  combination  of  Scotch,  Irish,  and  a  minority  of 
English  representatives  to  carry  through  the  House  of  Commons  a 
Bill  enforcing  purely  secular  instruction.  If  the  new  ''spirit** 
of  the  Constitution  in  reality  means  the  annihilation  of  eifectual  re- 
presentative government  as  to  the  greater  portion  of  our  legislation,  it 
is  an  "  evil  spirit  **  which  should  be  cast  out  as  speedily  as  may  be. 

It  may  have  been  noticed  that  in  the  foregoing  pages  the  nomen- 
clature adopted  has  been  somewhat  clumsy.  It  has  been  difGcult  to 
use  short  terms  to  describe  legislation  which  relates  to  the  whole  of 
the  United  Kingdom  or  the  Empire  as  distinguished  from  legislation 
which  only  relates  to  parts  of  it.  This  defect  has  been  intentionally 
incurred  lest  the  necessary  terminology  should  be  condemned  as 
tending  to  confuse  the  question  at  issue.  Now  that  the  position  has 
been  explained,  the  statutes  which  relate  to  the  United  Kingdom  or 
the  Empire,  or  before  ISOl  to  Great  Britain  or  the  Empire,  will  be 
described  as  **  federal  legislation/*  and  the  statutes  which  relate  only 
to  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  (after  1800)  any  two  of  them,  or  the 
Colonies,  or  the  lala  of  Man,  will  be  described  as  *'  States  legislation." 
H  the  terms  be  demurred  to,  let  others  be  mentally  substituted.  As 
Locke  said,  "  so  the  thing  be  understood,  I  am  indifferent  as  to  the 
nama"  * 

For  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  problem  which  has  been  proposed 
an  analysis  will  be  submitted  of  the  whole  of  the  legislation  of  the 
Parliaments  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  1801  to  1890,  showing 
the  proportion  of  federal  to  States  legislation.     To  avoid  the  obvious 

Lobjection  that  statutes  are  of  varying  value  and  importance,  that  the 
sform  Act  of    1832,  for  instance,  cannot  be  compared,  as  a  time- 
•  *•  Civil  Government/'  ch.  xii.  §  146. 
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absorbing  factor,  with  an  Act  for  granting  certificates  to  pedlars, 
the  number  of  Acts  passed  in  each  parliamentary  session  in  each 
decade  has  been  averaged,  and  the  average  of  each  decade  has  been 
made  the  unit  of  comparison.  It  is  readily  admitted  that  such  an 
investigation  touches  only  a  small  portion  of  the  problem  which  now 
disturbs  the  current  of  politics  so  threateningly,  but  it  is  an  aspect  of 
the  question  whichj  it  is  believed,  has  never  before  been  considered, 
and  which  may  possibly  throw  fresh  light  upon  that  problem. 

But  in  order  to  understand  the  true  nature  of  the  constitutional 
question  which  was  dealt  with  by  Parliament  in  1800,  it  is  necessary , 
in  the  first  place,  to  estimate  the  legislative  capacity  of  the  parlia- 
ments of  Great  Britain  previous  to  the  union  with  Ireland.  The 
figures  have  been  worked  out  upon  the  method  which  has  just  been 
explained.     The  accompanying  chart  records  the  result.     The  up- 
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right  columns  represent  decades,  except  the  last,  which  represents  a 
period  of  four  years  only.  The  transverse  sections  represent  an 
aggregate  of  ten  statutes  each.  The  erratic  lines  crossing  the  squares 
so  formed  represent  the  growth  or  diminution  of  the  various  dasses  of 
legislation  for  each  decade. 
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This  chart  requires  a  few  words  of  explanation.  For  forty-five 
years  after  the  Act  of  Union,  the  old  English  classification  of  statatea 
into  *'  Public  general  "  and  **  Private  "  Acts  was  adopted.  Bat  the 
growth  of  Acts  of  a  purely  local  character  was  so  enormous  that  in 
1752  the  titles  only  of  most  of  these  Acta  were  printed  in  the  Statute- 
book.  This  arrangement  was  continued  nntil  1798.  In  that  year 
the  local  Acts  were  entitled,  *'  Publick  local  and  personal  Acts,"  and 
they  were  numbered  separately  for  citation.  In  order  to  obtain  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  legislative  work  of  the  century,  it  was  essential 
that  this  arbitrary  classification  should  be  disregarded.  All  the  Acts 
which  would  have  been  classed  as  **  Publick  '*  at  the  date  of  the  Union 
have  been  treated  as  public  throughout  the  whole  period.  The  dotted 
line  which  leaves  the  line  of  total  legialation  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
decade,  represents  the  average  of  pnbtic  general  statutes  which  were 
printed  after  the  re-classification  of  1752.  The  '*  private  '*  legislation, 
which  also  shows  a  remarkable  increase,  is  not  accounted  for  in  the 
table.  That  class  of  legislation  included  all  Acts  for  the  enclosure  of 
commons.  Some  idea  of  the  enormous  amount  of  work  done  by 
Parliament  in  this  respect  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  the 
average  number  of  Enclosure  Acts  passed  annually  during  the  decade 
ended  with  the  year  1776  was  60^1.  For  some  inexplicable  reason, 
during  the  last  four  years  of  tlie  period  under  review^  a  certain 
number  of  Enclosure  Acts  were  allowed  to  appear  under  the  heading 
of  ''  Publick  local  and  personal  Acts."  This  variation  from  prece- 
dent would,  if  these  Acts  had  been  taken  into  account,  have  unduly 
exaggerated  the  growth  of  business  during  the  last  four  years,  which 
is  startling  enough  as  the  figures  stand.  They  have,  therefore,  been 
excluded  from  the  computation. 

The  chart  exhibits  the  enormous  growth  of  the  legislative  work  of 
Parliament  during  the  eighteenth  century.  The  average  for  the  last 
four  years  is  six  times  the  average  for  the  first  decade  of  the  Union. 
The  Stato  legislation  for  England  shows,  except  in  one  insignificant 
case,  a  uniform,  and  latterly  a  rapid  increase ;  but  an  increase  which 
ifi  mainly  due  to  local  considerations.  These  local  Acts  may  be  classi- 
fied under  three  heads :  (1)  for  the  making  and  repair  of  roads;  (2) 
for  improving  harbours,  navigable  rivers  and  canals,  and  (3)  for  con- 
ferring local  government  upon  towns.  These,  and  the  enclosure  of 
commons  and  common  fields  were  the  prime  objects  of  English  legis- 
lation during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  enclosure 
Acts  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  category  of  private  Acts,  but  their  effect 
for  good  or  evil  upon  the  future  of  England  was  probably  as  great  aa 
that  of  any  class  of  Acts  which  find  a  place  in  the  Statute-book*  If 
they  were  enumerated  among  the  State  laws  affecting  England,  they 
would  swell  her  share  of  legislation  enormously* 

The  position  of  Scotland  is  worthy  of  especial  consideration.  The 
small  proportion  which  its  State  legislation  bears  to  that  of  England 
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will  no  donbt  caase  astonishment.  The  figures  may  at  first  sight 
appear  to  be  evidence  of  the  ease  with  which  Scotland  was  absorbed 
into  the  Union.  Bat  sach  a  conclasion  cannot  be  accepted  unhesi- 
tatingly. It  can  be  shown  by  figures,  which  space  will  not  permit  to 
be  prodaced,  that  questions  relating  to  revenue,  national  defence,  and 
the  Constitution,  and,  to  a  partial  extent,  questions  relating  to  trade 
and  offences,  were  practically  the  only  subjects  upon  which  Parliament 
could  legislate  federally.  In  regard  to  such  questions  as  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  the  Churchy  land,  and  local  administration, 
the  existing  laws  of  Scotland  so  differed  from  those  of  England  that 
it  was  impossible  for  Parliament  to  deal  with  them  federally.  The 
supposition  that  the  State  interests  of  Scotland  were  neglected  for  the 
sake  of  the  State  interests  of  the  '^  predominant  partner  "  is  at  least 
as  plausible  as  the  theory  of  easy  amalgamation.  Agaiu,  it  will  be 
noted  that  while  the  progress  of  State  legislation  for  England  is 
practically  uniform,  the  progress  of  that  for  Scotland  is  erratic.  But 
the  causes  which  were  operating  to  necessitate  increased  State  legis- 
lation for  England  were  equally  active  in  Scotland.  Scotland  enjoyed 
free  trade  with  England,  and  was  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  her 
in  foreign  and  colonial  trade.  She  profited  equally  with  the  sister 
country  in  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  expansion  of  the  Empire  ; 
and  the  need  for  increased  facilities  for  trade  intercommunication  and 
urban  improvements,  the  characteristic  work  of  the  century,  must 
have  been  felt  by  Scotland  not  less  keenly  than  by  England.  Why, 
then,  was  not  the  progress  uniform,  and  why  was  not  the  body  of 
Scotch  State  legislation  greater  ?  The  tempting  answer  is,  that  a 
State,  with  special  needs,  which  is  represented  by  a  small  minority  in 
a  Parliament,  will  obtain,  not  all  the  legislation  which  it  requires, 
but  so  much  as  it  can  snatch.  This,  as  will  be  shown,  is  inevitably 
the  case  when  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament  is  iusufficient  for 
the  transaction  of  its  work.  But  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  figures 
that  this  straining  point  had  been  reached  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  To  avoid  the  use  of  any  doubtful  argument,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  the  small  amount  of  State  legislation  which  Scotland 
obtained  was  suSicient  for  her  requirements.  But  it  is  manifest  that 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  remained  in  essence  the  Parliament 
of  England.  The  great  bulk  of  its  work  was  English  work.  Occa- 
sionally only  had  legislation  to  be  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  the 
small  appanage  called  Scotland. 

The  foregoing  chart  shows  that  one  question  must  have  presented 
itself  for  consideration  to  the  framers  of  the  Union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland — namely,  the  capacity  of  the  United  Parliament 
to  transact  the  whole  of  the  legislative  work  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
which  could  hardly  have  occurred  to  the  framers  of  the  Union  between 
England  and  Scotland.  During  the  interval  the  work  of  Parliament 
had  increased  six-fold,  and  while  the  Union  was  under  consideration 
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it  was  mcreasing  with  far  greater  rapidity  than  ever  before.  Bat  a 
consideration  of  the  a  abject-matter  of  legislation  wonld  modify  the 
weight  of  this  argument  very  considerably*  The  question  would 
probably  present  itself  to  the  average  member  of  Parliament  at  that 
time  somewhat  in  this  fashion.  *'  It  is  trne,*'  he  might  say,  **  that 
just  for  the  present  we  are  terribly  pressed  with  businesSj  but  the 
war  can*fc  go  on  indefinitely ;  we  must  smash  France  soon,  and  then 
we  shall  get  relief  from  this  eternal  snccession  of  money  Bills  and 
other  war  legislation*  And  beyond  that,  of  what  does  oar  work 
mainly  consist  ?  Why,  of  road-making,  improring  harbours  and 
rivers,  cutting  canals,  giving  towns  power  to  clean  and  light  them- 
selves, and  enclosing  commons.  But  that  kind  of  work  cannot  last 
for  ever.  The  roads  are  already  nearly  completed,  and  our  system  of 
waterways,  so  essential  to  our  commercial  prosperity,  is  well  advanced, 
There  are  few  towns  which  are  not  now  decently  paved,  and  lighted 
with  oil-lamps,  at  any  rate  on  '  dark  '  nights  ;  and  as  for  the  commons, 
there  is  a  limit  even  to  them.  In  a  short  time  they  will  all  be 
enclosed.  It  really  looks  as  if  in  the  near  future  Parliament  would 
have  very  little  to  do.  Why  not,  therefore,  take  over  this  miserable 
Irish  business  and  try  to  settle  it  ?  If  ah©  gives  us  no  more  legis- 
lative work  than  Scotland  has  given  us — and  why  should  she  ?— we 
shall  have  no  difficulty  in  mafnaging  it/' 

Let  us  now  consider  the  legislative  results  of  the  new  Constitution 
from  its  birth  to  the  end  of  the  ninth  decade  of  its  existence,  dealing 
with  them  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  British  Parliament 
have  been  dealt  with : 
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A  short  explanation  la  neoeesary  as  to  the  method  upon  which  this 
table  has  been  constructed.  In  order  to  secure  a  uniform  basis  of  com- 
parison, it  has  been  seen  that  the  sub-classification  of  statutes  in  1752 
into  **  public  *'  and  *'  pnblic  local  and  personal,"  was  ignored  in  the 
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estimate  of  the  work  of  the  British  Parliament.  Bat  the  present 
comparison  is  perfectly  independent  of  the  former,  and  the  analysia 
has  been  confined  to  *'  public  general "  statutes  only.  The  reader 
mnst,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  behind  the  body  of  legislative  work 
which  is  dealt  with  lies  the  large  and  (from  1840  onwards)  increasing 
class  of  local  and  personal  statutes,  as  well  as  the  (decreasing)  class 
of  private  Acts. 

But  during  the  present  period  there  was  also  a  re-classification. 
Until  1868  Bills  confirming  provisional  orders  were  classified  as 
pnblic  general  Acts.  In  that  year  they  were  relegated  to  a  separate 
category  under  the  heading  :  ^'  The  Acts  contained  in  the  following 
list,  being  public  Acts  of  a  local  and  personal  character,  are  placed 
among  the  local  and  personal  Acts."  But  in  process  of  time  other 
Acts,  which  did  not  confirm  provisional  orders,  and  which  would 
previously  have  been  classified  as  *' public  general,"  were  included  in 
this  aub-classificatiou.  To  secure  a  common  basis  of  comparison,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  include  these  quasi-public  general  Acts  in  the 
present  analysis. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  complication  of  lines,  the  foregoing  table  has 
been  reduced  to  pictorial  form  in  two  charts.  The  first  indicates 
(1)  the  course  of  total  public  general  legislation ;  (2)  that  of  the 
total  States  legislation  ;  and  (3)  that  of  the  total  federal  legislation  i 
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The  dotted  line  represents  the  course  of  legialation  for  Great  Britam* 
The  whole  of  that  legislation  is  included  in  the  total  of  States  legis- 
lation, and  the  dotted  line  has  been  introduced  only  to  show  how 
profoundly  the  coarse  of  legislation  was  affected  during  the  first  two 
decades  by  the  separation  of  the  British  and  Irish  Exchequers,  and 
the  consequent  necessity  for  State  instead  of  ''  federal "  finance  legis- 
lation. It  is  therefore  necessary  to  guard  against  generalisations 
about  Ireland  from  the  results  of  the  work  of  these  two  decades.  In 
the  decade  1821-1830  we  first  start  from  a  normal  condition. 

From  that  point  onwards  we  find  that  the  States  legislation  has,  on 
the  whole,  increased ;  that  the  federal  legislation  has,  on  the  whole, 
decreased ;  and  that  the  divergence  was  rapid  during  the  decade 
1881-1890.  But  a  qualification  of  these  facts  must  be  introduced 
here.  The  tendency  has  been  to  compress  the  total  annual  finance 
legislation  (which  is  federal)  into  fewer  and  fewer  Acts.  The  work 
which  was  done  by  eight  or  more  Acts  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
century  is  now  effected  by  half  a  dozen,  or  less.  This  tendency  has 
reduced  slightly  the  bulk  of  federal  Acts  without  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  federal  work  done.  It  is  impossible  to  express  this 
change  in  tabular  form,  but  in  any  case  it  would  not  greatly  affect 
the  course  of  the  lines  qu  the  chart  if  the  old  system  of  multiplicity 
of  Acts  bad  been  maintained  throughout  the  period. 

Having  thus  ascertained  that  the  course  of  legislation  hag  been  in 
favour  of  the  States  and  to  the  disadvantage,  or,  at  least,  not  in 
favour,  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  bow  the 
State  legislation  has  been  distributed.  The  following  chart  shows 
the  position  of  Englaud,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  respectively  : 
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The  conrse  of  legislation  for  England  and  Scotland  was  not  directly 
affected  by  the  financial  chaos  of  the  first  two  decades.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  share  of  England  has  largely  increased.  In  1881-90 
it  is  more  than  donble  what  it  was  in  1801-1810.  The  small  share 
of  Scotland  has  increased  proportionately,  bat  it  has  undergone  a 
considerable  drop  during  the  last  two  decades.  The  share  of  Ireland 
(from  1820)  has  practically  remained  stationary.  The  rapid  rise 
during  1841—50  was  due  to  legislation  on  account  of  the  famine. 

The»e  facts  give  colour  to  the  presumption  that  the  Parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom  has  been,  as  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
was,  at  heart  and  in  fact,  the  Parliament  of  England.  Its  work  has 
been  mainly,  and  increasingly,  English  work.  Its  federal  legislation 
has  decreased,  its  Irish  legislation  has  not  increased,  its  Scotch 
legislation  has  increased  only  slightly,  and  has  recently  shown  signs 
of  decrease.     The  English  interest  only  shows  a  definite  expansion. 

Let  us  now  turn  the  table  of  averages  into  a  table  of  percentages, 
and  see  what  results  are  yielded. 
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These  figures  confirm  the  conclusion  deduced  from  the  averages,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fact  that  they  show  that  the  apparent  stationary 
condition  of  Ireland  was  a  relative  retrogression.  But  they  give  rise 
to  another  series  of  presumptions  which  will  become  apparent  when 
they  are  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  chart. 

It  is  evident  that  if  a  chart  is  drawn  of  a  series  of  percentages  of 
two  figures  to  their  respective  totals,  the  ascent  of  one  line  must  be 
met  by  a  corresponding  depression  of  the  other.  This  correspondence 
will  be  termed,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  **  inverse  pulsation." 
But  if  the  relative  percentages  of  two  out  of  three  or  more  figures  to 
their  total  are  depicted,  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  such 
an  inverse  pulsation.     If  it  appears,  it  must  be  due  to  some  external 
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only  a  certain  amonnt  of  legislation  has  been  possible,  or  permitted, 
for  the  two  countries ;  it  has  not  been  regulated  by  their  needs,  bat 
by  other  considerations.  Their  percentages  of  legislation  have  never 
■succeeded  in  rising  simultaneously,  but,  when  the  controlling  pressure 
has  been  increased,  they  have  fallen  together.  This  latter  condition 
is  conspicuous  during  the  last  decade. 

What,  then,  is  the  controlling  pressure  which  has  caused  these  fluc- 
tuations ?  The  following  chart  affords  the  answer  to  the  question. 
It  represents,  since  1820,  the  inverse  pulsation  of  legislation  relating 
to  England  alone,  and  the  residue  of  the  States  legislation. 
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of  the  rest  of  the  States  her©  becomeB  manifesto  The  progress  of 
Eaglaud  in  the  gradual  monopoly  of  legislation  h  enormous.  She 
recedes  occasionally,  but  only  to  take  a  greater  spring  upwards.  The 
-other  States  make  a  slight  recovery  at  times,  bat  only  to  lose  more 
ground  in  the  end.  And  as  we  approach  nearer  to  the  present  day, 
the  more  persistent  is  the  me  of  England  and  the  decline  of  the  rest 
of  the  States. 

Now,  in  face  of  the  tremendous  disproportion  between  federal  and 
State  legislation,  and  the  fact  that  the  Irish  and  Scotch  have  to 
fight  England^  and  also  to  fight  each  other,  for  an  adequate  share  of 
a  limited  amount  of  State  legislation,  is  it  not  absurd  to  drag  out  the 
antiquated  doctrine  that  a  member  of  Parliament  represents  the  oation 
and  not  a  locality,  as  proof  of  the  absence  of  the  federal  spirit  from 
our  institutions,  and  then  to  charge  the  Irish  party  with  having  in- 
troduced a  state  of  things  foreign  to  that  spirit  ?  The  existence  of 
the  Irish  party  is  evidently  the  result  of  the  working  of  our  modern 
Constitution,  of  our  attempt  to  smother  a  federation  in  the  guise  of 
unity.  Its  non-existence,  in  the  circumstances,  would  be  a  marvel. 
And  because  the  legislative  share  of  Scotland  is  diminishing  both 
absolutely  and  relatively,  a  Scotch  party  is  threatened. 

Bat,  it  may  be  asked,  if  Euglaud  possesses  the  power  thus  to 
appropriate  the  legislative  time  of  Parliament,  and  is  prepared  to  use 
it  60  remorselessly,  why  does  her  progress  show  any  fluctuation  ?  why 
is  it  not  represented  by  a  straight  ascending  line  ?  The  answer  may 
perhaps  be  found  in  the  probability  that  the  limit  of  the  capacity  of 
i'arliament  for  legislation  has  been  reached  at  some  time  during  the 
period  under  review.  A  cousideration  of  the  relative  percentages  of 
English  and  federal  legislation  may  help  to  throw  light  upon  this 
point. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  federal  legislation  includes  all  tliose 
Acts  relating  to  revenue  and  the  army  which  must  be  passed  annually 
npon  penalty  of  the  disorganisation  of  the  whole  system  of  Govern- 
ment. These  Acts  have  therefore  been  termed  **  necessary,"  A 
large  proportion  of  the  residue  consists  of  Acts  relating  to  the  proper 
working  of  Government  departments,  which,  although  not  absolutely 
necessary,  are,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Cabinet  Minister,  of 
extreme  importance.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  there  is  a  vast  force 
in  every  session  operating  to  carry  these  federal  Acts,  ^tuch  would 
be  sacrificed  before  the  latter  class  of  Bills  was  abandoned  ;  the 
necessary  Acts  must  be  passed  even  if  they  consume  the  whole  of  the 

t available  parliamentary  time* 
The  last  chart  shows  the  percent^e  of  federal  legislation  by  means 
of  a  dotted  line.     If  the  course  of  this  line  be  observed  in  its  relation 
to   the  line  representing  the  percentage  of  English  legislation,  the 
folio  wing  remarkable  fact  will   be  noticed.     For  the  first  half-cen- 
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tnry  the  two  lines  show  no  inverse  pulsation :  with  the  exception  of 
one  decade,  they  are  parallel.  From  this  it  may  be  assumed  that, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  condition  of  Scotch  and  Irish  legislation, 
the  time  at  l^e  disposal  of  Parliament  was  sufficient  to  transact  all 
the  federal  as  well  as  all  the  English  legislation  which  was  required. 
But  after  1850  the  conditions  are  reversed  :  the  two  lines  show  a 
very  definite  inverse  pulsation.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude 
therefore  that,  at  some  date  subsequent  to  1850,  a  legislative  time- 
limit  was  reached ;  that  Parliament,  having  dealt  with  Federal 
questions,  which  were  to  a  great  extent  necessary,  had  not  at 
its  disposal  sufficient  time  to  deal  with  all  State  legislation  ?  The 
increase  in  English  legislation  therefore  depended  upon  the  relative 
decrease  of  federal  legislation.  If  the  number  of  federal  Acts  were 
small,  the  proportion  of  English  Acts  augmented.  If  the  federal 
needs  increased,  the  share  of  England  in  legislation  had  to  be 
diminished.  The  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that  at  some 
period  after  1850,  probably  between  1851-70,  Parliament  became 
unable,  from  sheer  pressure  of  work,  to  effect  all  the  legislation 
which  was  demanded  of  it,  and  that  result  was  chiefly  due  to  the  in- 
creased need  for  State  as  opposed  to  federal  legislation.  In  other 
words,  during  the  last  forty  years  the  presumption  that  an  Imperial 
Parliament  would  be  capable  of  transacting  all  the  business  of  the 
States — a  presumption  which  was  indisputable  at  the  date  of  the 
union  of  Scotland  with  England  and  which  seemed  plausible  at  the 
date  of  the  union  with  Ireland — has  been  disproved.  The  remodelling 
of  the  Constitution,  which  was  effected  in  1800,  has,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  legislative  efficiency,  broken  down. 

Having  regard  to  the  enormous  preponderance  of  State  over  federal 
legislation,  and  to  the  fact  that  this  preponderance  is  rapidly  in- 
«n*easing,  is  it  not  somewhat  perverse  to  declare  that  the  ''  absence  of 
the  federal  spirit  "  is  characteristic  of  that  remodelled  Constitution  ? 
and  that  the  spirit  of  our  parliamentary  government  '*  has  always  been 
a  spirit  of  unity  "  ?  The  spirit  of  an  institution  is,  I  take  it,  its 
natural  tendency  and  effect,  apart  from  its  outward  form,  or  the  name 
by  which  it  may  be  called.  If  this  be  so,  the  spirit  of  our  Constitu- 
tion is  distinctly  federal,  but  we  have  tried  to  disguise  it,  and  we  call 
it  by  another  name.  And  Professor  Dicey's  contention  appears  to  be 
that  the  form  and  the  name  are  so  sacred  that  he  who,  seeking  to 
deal  with  the  facts,  may  seem  to  tamper  with  that  form  and  that 
name,  is  a  traitor  to  the  Constitution.  But  may  it  not  be  that  the 
unconscious  traitor  is  the  man  who,  idolising  form  and  name,  con- 
ceals from  himself  the  truth  that  they  have  lost  any  resemblance 
they  may  once  have  possessed  to  the  spirit  which  they  are  supposed  to 
embody? 

In  any  case  some  remedy  must  be  found  for  the  admitted  block  in 
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parliamentary  business.  Rales  limiting  debate,  which  are  probably 
more  **  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  **  than  anything 
which  Profes&or  Dicey  has  cited,  have  long  proved  useless,  if  not 
dangerous.  They  are  disastrous  tinkerings  of  the  Constitntion  in 
order  to  make  it  appear  that  which  it  13  not* 

The  true  and  only  *'  constitutional "  remedy  is  to  recognise  th# 
facts,  and  to  deal  with  them  in  a  straightforward  manner.  Let  us 
admit  that  we  are  in  spirit  a  federation,  that  the  federative  tendency 
is  growing,  not  decreasing,  that  the  attempt  to  conduct  a  really  federa- 
tive system  under  the  simulation  of  unity  has  been  always  disadvan- 
tageons,  so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned,  to  the  weaker  members  of 
the  Union,  and  that  recently,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  parliamentary 
business,  it  has  been  disadvantageous  even  to  the  **  predominant 
partner/'  When  these  facts  are  thoroughly  grasped,  no  Englishman 
will  be  scared  by  the  pasillaninrous  outcry  that  a  necessary  reform  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitotion.  The  only  qoestion  which  he 
will  aak  of  the  past  is  whether  it  aflbrds  any  guidance  as  to  the  basis 
upon  which  the  reform  should  rest,  so  that  it  may  be  effected  with 
the  least  possible  friction^  and  with  due  regard  to  preserving  the 
continuity  of  institutions  so  far  as  may  be  compatible  with  the 
efficiency  of  the  new  system.  It  may  be  that  a  farther  analysis  of 
legislation  would  afibrd  such  guidance^  but  that  is  a  subject  which 
cannot  be  entered  upon  now.  These  pages  will  have  served  their 
purpose  if  they  succeed  in  inducing  the  readers  of  them  to  consider 
calmly  a  question  of  surpassing  magnitude  and  importance,  apart 
from  the  positive  assertion  and  truculent  invective  beneath  which  it  is 
too  often  burled. 

T.   A.    SPALDINCf. 


DR.  CLIFFORD   ON   RELIGION   AND 
THE   STATE. 


LIBERAL  Churchmen  will  have  felt  no  ordinary  pleasure  in 
reading  the  article  of  Dr.  Clifford  on  "  Religion  and  the  Stat« '' 
in  the  Contempoiury  Review  for  March.  They  will,  it  is  true,  have 
regretted  that  the  noble  principles  which  he  sets  forth  are  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  old  separatism.  But  his  exposition  of  the 
religious  attributes  of  the  nation  will  have  been  felt  to  be  a  matter  of 
real  importance. 

The  old  disparaging  estimate  of  the  State^  that  which  representd  it 
as  existing  merely  for  material  well-being  and  gaining  its  ends  by 
coercion,  is  wholly  abandoned  by  Dr.  Cliflbrd,  The  nation  is,  in  bis 
view,  a  spiritual  entity,  the  embodiment  of  a  spiritual  idea.  We  are 
no  longer  to  speak  of  the  State  as  some  iron  framework  which  fetters 
us :  the  State  is  the  people,  or  at  least  an  instrument  freely  organised 
by  them,  and  plastic  under  their  hands.  Similarly,  religion  is  no 
longer  an  abstract  theory,  but  becomes  concrete  in  the  community. 
The  religion  of  England  is  Christian  and  Biblical,  though  not 
dogmatically  defined  ;  it  is  not  any  denominationalism  or  undenomi- 
nationalism,  but  that  which  is  beyond  all  these — the  spirit  which  does 
justly  and  loves  mercy  and  walks  humbly  with  God  :  *'  Its  chief  note 
ia  service,  the  eflbrt  to  do  good — the  undoing  of  the  yoke,  the  letting 
the  oppressed  go  free,  and  the  proclaimiDg  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord." 

The  result  is  that  Dr.  Arnold's  ideal  (so  often  derided  as  a  pleasing, 
unpractical  dream)  is  said  to  have  been  now  accepted  as  the  ideal  of 
the  Christian  State ;  the  old  Manchester  School  is  no  more,  and  the 
social  direction  of  State  policy  which  we  are  witnessing  in  the  preeent 
day  is  recognised  as  the  result  of  Christian  conviction ;  for  the  State 
must  have  '^  a  special  form  of  spiritual  culture,**  and  the  form  of  it 
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which  has  been  accepted  by  the  English  people  is  the  love  of  our 
neighbour  invigorated  by  Christian  self-sacrifice.  Thas  the  nation 
id  a  divine  agency,  a  spiritual  organiism  ;  it  ia  recognised  as  doing 
Church-work,  the  very  work,  indeed,  to  which  the  Church  is  specially 
called  in  the  present  day,  that  of  raising  those  that  are  down,  and 
training  all  its  members  in  righteoasness. 

Bat,  further,  this  conception  of  the  nation  and  of  religion  m  recog- 
nised as  a  great  chauge^  a  new  discovery.  For  centuries,  Dr.  Clifford 
confesses,  men  had  forgotten  that  righteonsness  and  love  were  the 
signs  of  Christ  s  power ;  that  Ilia  teaching  was  not  about  *'  Churches," 
or  **  the  Church/'  but  about  the  rule  of  the  Father  over  the  life  of 
man ;  they  had  failed  to  see  that  the  Church  (by  which  Dr.  Clifibrd 
means  the  society  formed  for  public  worship  and  its  adjuncts)  was 
only  one  of  the  means^ — if  the  most  important,  still  only  one — for 
bringing  the  whole  human  life  under  the  dominion  of  Christ;  and 
**  they  had  become  vain,  Bectarian,  blind  to  the  divinity  of  the  State, 
to  the  service  of  civic  activity  in  eatablishing  the  rule  of  God. '  But 
now  a  new  day  has  dawned ;  the  times  are  changed,  because  the 
moving  forces  are  changed  ;  men  have  learned  to  recognise  the  capacity 
of  the  nation  as  an  oi-gan  of  unselfish  efibrt,  and  are  determined  to 
direct  it  to  moral  and  Christian  ends. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  detracting  from  these  remark- 
able declarations  if  I  make  the  following  observations  upon  them  : 

1.  The  change  here  indicated,  though  doubtless  part  of  the  general 
*'  climate  of  opinion  ''  (according  to  the  striking  expression  of  Glanvill, 
which  was  recalled  into  use  by  Mr.  Lecky,  and  has  been  adopted  by 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Dr.  Clifrord),  is  specially  to  be  noted  in  a  leader  of 
Nonconformist  opinion  ;  for,  till  well  within  our  own  memory,  the 
Congregationalist  view  of  the  State  was  the  direct  opposite  to  this. 
The  Stat©  was  spoken  of  as  a  merely  secular  power  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  religion.  The  Nonconformists  had,  indeed,  only  too  much 
reason  for  this  view  of  it ;  but  the  contrast  between  Church  and 
State,  between  things  secular  and  things  religious,  was  essentially 
false  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  for  thankfulness  that  ib  is  no  longer  to  be 
npheld  by  them. 

2.  The  unity  of  human  life,  which  ia  now  being  recognised,  ia  that 
which  the  Reformation  settlement  distinctly  aimed  at.  The  Royal 
Supremacy  (b>b  Dr.  Clifford  admits)  was  the  assertion  of  this  unity. 
The  Sovereign,  though  a  layman,  was  and  is  consecrated  at  the  coro- 
nation, not  as  an  extraneous  power  forcibly  ruling  over  things  sacred, 
but  as  the  first  minister  of  the  Church ;  and  the  secular  life  lived  in 
the  spirit  of  Christ  is  thus  asserted  as  the  supreme  object  of  the 
Church,  to  which  the  system  of  public  worship  and  its  ministers 
are  subordinate.  Those  of  as  who  have  all  our  lives  contended, 
against  the  mass  of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  in  favour  of  this 
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view,  do  not  find  it  a  novelty.  It  was  the  creed  of  Burke,  of  Arnold, 
of  Maurice,  and  of  Stanley,  and  we  hail  in  a  great  Nonconformist 
leader  the  acceptance  of  what  we  have  always  held  and  have  striven 
to  impress. 

8.  This  change,  though  it  has  only  now  come  to  maturity,  has,  no 
doubt,  been  going  on  for  a  long  time,  as  may  be  seen  in  reference  to 
education.  Some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  opinion  of  Congre- 
gationalist  ministers  was  that  education  was  not  to  be  touched  by 
*^  the  defiling  hands  of  the  State,"  but  was  to  be  wholly  reserved  for 
"  the  Church."  Then  followed  a  new  phase  which,  in  the  agitation 
conducted  by  Dr.  Dale,  for  whom  we  are  now  mourning,  took  shap^ 
in  the  misleading  formula  :  ''  The  school  for  the  State,  and  the  Chnrch 
for  God ; "  which  meant  that  religious  teaching  was  to  be  banished 
from  the  schools  and  to  be  conducted  only  by  the  communities  formed 
for  public  worship.  Now  we  hear  and  hail  the  truer  assertion,  that 
the  State,  being  religious,  must  have  a  spiritual  ideal,  which  is  that 
of  a  common  Christianity,  apart  from  systems,  and  that  it  is  capable 
of  teaching  this  in  the  schools,  a  contention  which  was  carried  to 
victoiy  in  the  elections  for  the  London  School  Board  last  autumn, 
largely  by  the  exertions  of  Dr.  CliflTord  himself. 

4.  The  question  cannot  but  suggest  itself,  whether  those  who  have 
had  the  courage  to  confess  to  this  happy  change  may  not  find  that 
there  are  other  changes  which  follow  from  their  newly  accepted  prin- 
ciple; and,  in  particular,  whether  their  view  of  the  worshipping 
Church,  and  of  its  necessary  separation  from  the  larger  Church,  which 
is  the  Christian  nation,  can  still  be  maintained.  To  this  point  I  will 
address  myself  in  the  remainder  of  this  article.  Dr.  Clifford  aban- 
dons the  idea  that  the  nation  is  a  godless  entity.  Its  direction  is  to 
be  Godward  till  it  becomes  a  veritable  kingdom  of  God.  Yet  he 
maintains  that  it  must  never  have  anything  to  do  with  the  inner  life 
of  the  Church,  that  is,  of  societies  organised  for  public  worship  and 
its  adjuncts.  These  are  to  be  kept  in  their  separate  exclusive  state  in 
the  name,  as  the  Puritans  said,  of  '^  the  rights  of  Eang  Jesus."  Are, 
then,  the  rights  of  the  Eang  of  mankind  unrecognised  in  all  other 
parts  of  His  dominion  but  that  of  public  worship  ?  We  have  here, 
I  think,  a  relic  of  the  old  antagonism  which  we  may  hope  to  see 
disappear. 

For  if  the  nation,  the  complete  society  of  Christians,  in  which  the 
worshipping  body  is  included  as  a  minor  circle,  grows  more  and  more 
to  represent  Christ^s  Church  and  to  do  its  work,  on  what  ground  can 
it  be  maintained  that  societies  formed  exclusively  for  public  worship 
and  Christian  teaching,  and  certain  rudimentary  acts  of  beneficence, 
can  justly  arrogate  to  themselves  the  name  of  the  Church  ?  This  is 
certainly  not  vhe  Biblical  use  of  the  term.  The  word  ''  Ecclesia''  is 
taken  from  the  Septuagint,  where  it  is  used  for  the  '' congregation'* 
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of  Israel,  that  is,  for  the  people  as  a  whole  in  all  their  public  action. 
Christ  and  His  apostles,  and  those  to  whom  they  spoke,  had  thus  been 
accustomed  to  hear  of  the  Church  (Ecclesia)  fightiog  battles  *  or  holding 
national  festivals,  f  or  returning  as  a  nation  from  Babylon  ;  J  and  the 
idea  of  the  Christian  Ecclesia  must  therefore  have  been  that  of,*  a 
divine  society  embracing  the  whole  human  life,  not  of  an  assembly 
for  worship.  It  corresponds  with  the  classical  use  of  the  word 
Ecclesia,  which  meant  the  whole  body  of  citizens  called  forth  from 
their  homes  for  public  business.  The  notion  that  Christ  founded  a 
body  mainly  destined  for  public  worship  (of  which  he  hardly  ever 
spoke,  as  Dr,  Cliflbrd  allows)  is  due  to  the  misgoided  and  excessive 
interest  in  this  department  which  has  unfortunately  prevailed.  St. 
Paul's  idea  of  the  Church  is  that  of  "  the  body  of  Christ,  the  fullness 
of  11  im  who  fllleth  all  in  all/'  ...,*'  A  great  house,  in  which  there 
are  vessels  of  all  kinds;'*  How  can  these  descriptions  of  it  be  satisfied 
by  what  Dr.  Cliflford  calls  Churches?  Can  it  be  pretended  that  the 
congregation  of  Westbourne  Park  Chapel  or  of  Canterbury  Cathedral 
expresses  the  full  life  of  the  God  who  fills  all  things  ?  These  limited 
bodies  do  not  even  profess  to  do  it.  They  know  that  they  would 
expose  themselves  to  ridicule  if  they  tried  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
mankind,  a  task  in  which  Hildebrand,  with  all  his  resources,  failed. 
Nothing  but  the  whole  Christian  people,  and  the  national  organs 
which  express  their  will  and  give  effect  to  it,  can  in  any  complete 
sense  fulfil  the  New  Testament  idea  of  the  Church  within  the  realm 
of  England. 

But,  if  this  is  the  case,  then  the  claim  of  these  worshipping  bodies 
to  be  the  Church  is  an  unwarranted  usurpation ;  and,  so  long  as  it  is 
maintained,  must  have  the  effect  of  stunting  and  emasculating  the 
bodies  which  are  doing  the  Church's  larger  work.  Dr.  Clifford  con- 
fesses that  by  far  the  largest  part  of  Church  work  is  now  being  don© 
by  the  national  and  municipal  organs.  Yet  he  turns  suddenly  round 
and  asserts  that  the  worshipping  bodies  alone  are  the  Church,  and  as 
such  must  be  exempt  from  national  action.  Surely  we  have  here  an 
attempt  to  save  one  comer  of  a  theory  which  has  broken  down  at  all 
other  points. 

The  truth  is  (and  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Clifford's  article  shows  it 
clearly)  that  the  national  organs — Parliament,  the  law  courts,  the 
administration — touch  men's  spiritual  life  at  every  turn.  A  good 
law  is  part  of  our  training  for  a  better  world.  A  just  judge  is,  if 
Biblical  language  holds  good^  all  but  a  god  upon  earth.  To  lay  down 
as  a  principle  that  these  powers  are  under  no  circumstances  to 
regalate  the  framework  of  religious  ordinances,  or  the  government  of 
those  who  administer  them,  is  unreasonable,  and  indeed  impossible. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  departments  of  life  upon  which  the  action  of 
*  Judges  izi*'5.  f  1  Kings  vili  65.  t  ^^tra  ii.  64. 
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the  national  law  should  be  very  limited.     But  from  none  can  we 
absolutely  exclude  it.    Dr.  Clifford  says :  ''  The  State  does  not  control 
the  home.^'     Does  it  not  ?     Home  relations  are  regulated  by  the  laws 
which  enforce  the  marriage  contract,  which  restore  conjugal  rights, 
which  permit  and  forbid  divorce,  which  require  parents  to  provide  food 
and  clothing  for  their  children,  and  to  send  them  to  school.     These 
laws  tacitly  determine  the  bearing  of  the  members  of  a  family  towards 
each  other,  even  when  not  directly  appealed  to,  and  hold  up  a  standard 
which,  so  far  as  it  reflects  Christian  justice  and  love,  enters  deeply 
into  the  conscience.  The  same  is  true  as  to  the  Press,  or  even  private 
correspondence,  which  are  affected  by  the  law  of  libel.  Even  voluntary 
associations  for  public  worship  are  surrounded  by  legal  sanctions 
which  powerfully  affect  their  inner  life ;  and  their  trust-deeds,  though 
sometimes   prudently  locked  up,  are  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  law  of 
doctrine  and  discipline  which  are  now  and  then  enforced  in  courts  of 
law,  and  have  at  times  been  the  subject  of  legislation.    Moreover,  the 
tendency  of  late  years,  though  vehemently  resisted  in  some  quarters, 
has  been  to  the  increase  of  State  action,  not  to  its  withdrawal.     And, 
if  the  people  come  to  feel  that  the  regulation  of  the  Church-system 
is  of  importance  to  them,  they  will  as  little  hesitate  to  deal  with  it 
on  the  principles  of  the  Church  Beform  Union  as  on  those  of  the 
Liberation  Society.     That  things  have  come  to  the  present  pass  may 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  people  have  never  had  a  chance  of 
dealing  deliberately  with  the  Church  system.     The  complaint  of  Lord 
Bacon  on  this  head,  which  Dr.  Clifford  quotes,  now  extends  not  to 
fifty  years,  but  practically  to  more  than  three  hundred.     If  we  had 
Home  Rule  all  round,  I  should  feel  very  confident  as  to  the  eventual 
action  of  the  English  democracy. 

There  are  two  factors  in  the  problem  as  to  which  a  mistaken  notion 
is  constantly  assumed. 

1.  The  "  Church  of  England  "  is  supposed  to  be  a  separate  society 
or  sect,  or,  as  Dr.  Clifford  calls  it,  a  corporation.  There  is  no  such 
corporation.  All  that  exists  is  a  multitude  of  clerical  corporations, 
sole  or  aggregate,  which  have  been  recognised  or  established  within 
the  nation,  while  common  action  can  only  be  taken  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  nation  itself  can  act  as  a  Christian  Church,  an  assump- 
tion which  Dr.  Clifford's  article  goes  far  to  justify.  The  consequence 
is,  that  .when  men  speak  of  the  '^  Church  of  England  "  as  a  separate 
worshipping  body,  they  are  talking  of  a  fiction.  This  fiction  means 
anything  you  like,  good  or  bad.  But  necessarily,  from  the  fact  that 
what  actually  exists  is  a  set  of  corporations  wholly  clerical,  the  mind 
is  fixed  on  the  clergy  and  the  system  of  ordinances  administered  by 
them,  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  the  laity  and  the  general  life  ; 
and  the  convocations  of  the  clergy  are  supposed — even  Mr.  Asquith 
fell  into  this  mistake  in  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Welsh 
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Church  Bill — to  be  the  proper  legislature  of  the  Church.  And  **  the 
Church  '*  is  said  to  do  this  or  that  ia  forgetfalness  of  the  fact  that 
tho  Church  has  no  separate  existeuce  as  an  organised  body,  so  that 
the  voice  of  a  few  clergymen  speaking  without  authority  is  easily 
taken  for  the  voice  of  the  Church,  whereas  the  only  body  which  can 
apeak  in  the  name  of  the  Church  as  a  whole  is  Parliament, 

What  results  from  the  fact  I  have  just  mentioned  ia  that,  if  *'  the 
Church  '*  ia  to  be  separated  from  the  nation,  its  coustitntion  must  be 
a  totally  new  fabric  erected  by  Parliament.  The  Irish  Act  distinctly 
set  up  such  a  fabric :  the  Welsh  Bill  provides  for  its  formation.  And 
the  result  is  that,  whereas  we  have  no  Established  Church,  but  only 
established  rules  and  corporations^  there  would  be,  after  the  process 
of  separation,  for  the  first  time  in  England,  an  Established  Church,  or 
at  least  an  established  sect  within  the  general  Church.  And  this  sect 
thus  established  by  Parliament  would  be  intensely  clerical,  Dr, 
Clifford,  indeed,  supposes  that  the  process  would  be  favourable  to  the 
laity  ;  but  in  the  Irish  Church  body,  and,  I  believe,  in  all  others 
similarly  situated,  the  clergy  have  secured  to  themselves  one-half  of 
the  Lower  House  (where,  by  the  practice  of  voting  by  orders,  they 
can  absolutely  neutralise  the  laity)  and  the  whole  of  the  Upper :  they 
possess,  therefore,  three-quarters  of  the  power.  This  would  be  the  case 
also  in  England,  and  would  be  the  death  of  all  reform.  It  is  for  the 
nation,  which  is  recoguised  by  Dr,  Clifibrd  as  endued  with  a  divine 
commission,  to  say  whether  it  intends  to  impose  upon  itself  this  incubus, 
or  whether  it  will  not  seek  for  some  more  e^ccellent  way  of  reform, 

2,  The  other  thing  which  is  apt  to  disappear  from  sight,  but  which 
is  of  supreme  and  growing  importance,  is  the  parochial  system  of 
Christian  work.  The  present  system  is  parochial  and  national ;  the 
system  of  a  separate  Church  body  is  that  of  a  sect;  for  by  a  sect  I 
understand  a  body  existing  for  the  sake  of  public  worship  and  its 
adjuncts,  and  condacting  these  on  particular  lines  which  constitute  its 
ratio  rssciuU.  A  sect,  speaking  with  the  generality  inherent  in  the 
snbject,  ministers  to  its  own  members ;  a  national  Church  system 
ministers  to  all.  The  one  summons  those  who  agree  on  its  particular 
lines  to  come  together  into  congregations ;  the  other  takes  men  as  they 
are,  in  that  territorial  division  of  the  nation  called  the  parish,  and 
seeks  to  get  them  to  live  both  their  individual  lives  and  the  life  of  the 
family  or  of  business  under  the  dominion  of  the  Christian  principle. 
The  parochial  Church  does  not  e.xist  primarily  for  public  worship,  but 
uses  the  ordinances  of  worship  to  quicken  the  life  of  the  people*  The 
parson  is  consequently  the  appointed  leader  and  inspirer  of  social  pro- 
gress among  his  parishioners  ;  as  such  he  has  access  accorded  him  to 
every  home,  and  takes  the  foremost  place  in  all  the  parochial  life. 
For  this  he  needs  the  national  sanction ;  and,  though  we  sometimes 
hear  ministers    of  non-national    Church    bodies    speaking  of    their 
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"  parishes  "  (and  Dr.  Clifford  appears  to  have  been  beguiled  by  this 
when  he  says  that  the  parochial  system  might  continue  after  an  Act 
of  Separation),  all  that  can  be  truly  meant  by  such  an  expression  is 
that  the  minister  of  a  sect  may  look  after  the  members  of  his  sect 
who  live  within  certain  boundaries.  It  is  impossible  for  one  who  is 
only  the  minister  of  a  non-national  Church  body  to  do  the  work  assigned 
to  the  parson  of  a  parish.  I  admit  gladly  that  a  non-parochial  system 
has  a  great  value :  such  work  as  that  of  Mr.  Haweis,  or  Mi'.  P^g^ 
Roberts,  or  as  that  of  Dr.  Clifford  himself,  ministers  effectively,  though 
indirectly,  to  the  national  well-being.  But  it  can  never  replace  the 
parochial  cure  of  souls,  which  receives  its  divine  commission  directly 
from  the  nation,  implying  an  invitation,  not  from  a  religious  coterie  to 
minister  to  its  members,  but  from  the  nation  itself  to  minister  to 
the  whole  Christian  life  of  the  parish.  Such  a  commission  may  be 
invidiously  regarded  as  a  privilege ;  so  may  every  national  o£Bce.  But 
those  who  look  to  the  real  well-being  of  the  people,  not  to  questions 
of  personal  importance,  will  ask  whether  it  is  not  expedient,  in  the 
interest  of  the  coming  social  changes,  and  whether  it  is  not  more 
consonant  with  the  demands  of  a  democratic  rdgime,  that,  with  all 
necessary  reforms — and  they  are  many — the  parochial  system  should 
continue,  and  should  impart  that  ''  form  of  spiritual  ccdture  "  which 
Dr.  Clifford  declares  to  be  necessary  to  the  nation  in  all  its  fractions. 
'  These  questions  will  not  be  settled  now,  nor,'I  think,  in  the  immediate 
future ;  but  the  consideration  of  them  goes  silently  on,  and  I  am 
anxious  that  the  points  I  have  touched  upon  should  not  be  put  out 
of  sight.  When  the  whole  matter  comes  up  for  decision,  it  will  not 
be  the  views  of  the  Clergy  nor  those  of  the  Nonconformist  ministers 
which  will  determine  them,  but  the  real  interests  of  the  mass  of  the 
people. 

I  have  not  written  in  any  polemical  spirit,  my  only  object  being, 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  article,  to  call  attention  to  facts  which  are 
apt  to  be  neglected  or  misunderstood.  The  more  important  matter 
by  far  is  that  which  occupies  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Clifford's  article  as 
of  mine ;  and  I  devoutly  hope  that  the  mass  of  Nonconformist 
opinion  may  go  with  Dr.  Clifford  in  his  whole-hearted  acceptance  of 
the  principle  that  the  nation  is  the  prime  organ  of  Christian  righteous- 
ness, and  is  capable  of  acting  effectively  as  a  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

W.  H.  Fremantle. 


PROFESSIONAL   INSTITUTIONS. 


I.— Professions  m  General.* 


WHAT  character  profeaaional  inatitutiona  have  in  common,  by 
which  they  are  as  a  group  diBtbgaished  from  the  other  groups 
of  iastitutioiiB  oontaiiidd  in  a  society,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  say.  But 
we  shall  be  helped  to  frame  an  approximately  true  conception  by 
contemplating  in  their  ultimate  natures  the  functions  of  the  respective 
groups. 

The  lives  of  a  society  and  of  its  members  are  in  one  way  or  other 
fiabaerved  by  all  of  them :  maintenance  of  the  life  of  a  society,  which 
is  an  insentient  organism,  being  a  proper  proximate  end  only  as  a 
means  to  the  nltimate  end — maintenance  of  the  Uvea  of  its  members, 
which  are  sentient  organisms.  The  primary  function,  considered 
either  in  order  of  time  or  in  order  of  importance,  is  defence  of  the 
tribal  or  national  life — preservation  of  the  society  from  destruction  by 
enemies.  For  the  l»etter  achievement  of  this  end  there  presently 
comes  some  regulation  of  life.  Restraints  on  individual  action  are 
needful  for  the  efficient  carrying  on  of  war,  which  implies  subordi- 
nation to  a  leader  or  chief;  and  when  succeseful  leadership  ends  in 
permanent  chieftainship,  it  brings,  in  course  of  further  development, 
such  regulation  of  life  within  the  society  as  conduces  to  efficiency  for 
war  purposes.  Better  defence  against  enemies,  thus  furthered,  is 
followed  by  defence  of  citizens  against  one  another ;  and  the  rules  of 

*^  The  aeries  of  fttticlea  to  which  this  is  in  trod  uc  tor  v  (now  in  MS,)  will  in  their 
cvGDiual  form  be  chiipters  confitituting  Part  VIL  of  "The  Principles  of  Sociology  " — 
"Professional  Institatioofi."  Hence  the  explanation  of  the  various  referencee  and 
oUusioD'j  to  prece<]in$(  parts  of  that  woik  which  thej  will  be  found  to  contain,    I  he 

rioiis  referencej)  to  books  wiili  as  in  pa^  cases^  be  fonnd  at  the  end  of  the  volome 
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conduct,  originally  imposed  by  the  snccessfal  chief,  come,  after  his 
decease,  to  be  re-inforced  by  the  injunctions  ascribed  to  his  ghost. 
So  that,  with  the  control  of  the  living  king  and  his  agents,  there  is 
gradually  joined  the  control  of  the  dead  king  and  his  agents.  Simnl- 
taneously  with  the  rise  of  agencies  for  the  defence '  of  life  and  the 
regulation  of  life,  there  grow  up  agencies  for  the  sustentation  of  life. 
Though  at  first  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  are  obtained  by  each  for 
himself,  yet  exchange,  beginning  with  barter  of  commodities, 
gradually .  initiates  a  set  of  appliances  which  greatly  facilitate  the 
bodily  maintenance  of  all.  But  now  the  defence  of  life,  the  regulation 
of  life,  and  the  sustentation  of  life,  having  been  achieved,  what  further 
general  function  is  there  ?  There  is  the  augmentation  of  life  ;  and 
this  function  it  is  which  the  professions  in  general  subserve.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  medical  man  who  removes  pains,  sets  broken  bones, 
cures  diseases,  and  wards  off  premature  death,  increases  the  amount 
of  life.  Musical  composers  and  performers,  as  well  as  professors  of 
music  and  dancing,  are  agents  who  exalt  the  emotions  and  so  increase 
life.  The  poet,  epic,  lyric,  or  dramatic,  along  with  the  actor,  severally 
in  their  respective  ways  yield  pleasurable  feelings  and  so  increase  life. 
The  historian  and  the  man  of  letters,  to  some  extent  by  the  guidance 
they  furnish,  but  to  a  larger  extent  by  the  interest  which  their  fcu^ts 
and  fictions  create,  raise  men's  mental  states  and  so  increase  life. 
Though  we  cannot  say  of  the  lawyer  that  he  does  the  like  in  a  direct* 
way,  yet  by  folding  the  citizen  to  resist  aggressions  he  furthers  his 
sustentation  and  thereby  increases  life.  The  multitudinous  processes 
and  appliances  which  the  man  of  science  makes  possible,  as  well  as 
the  innumerable  intellectual  interests  he  arouses  and  the  general 
illumination  he  yields,  increase  life.  The  teacher,  alike  by  information 
given  and  by  discipline  enforced,  enables  his  pupils  more  effectually 
to  carry  on  this  or  that  occupation  and  obtain  better  subsistence  than 
they  would  else  do,  at  the  same  time  that  he  opens  the  doors  to 
various  special  gratiScations :  in  both  ways  increasing  life.  Once 
more,  those  who  carry  on  the  plastic  arts — ^the  painter,  the  sculptor, 
the  architect — excite  by  their  products  pleasurable  perceptions  and 
emotions  of  the  aesthetic  class,  and  thus  increase  life. 

In  what  way  do  the  professions  arise  ?  From  what  pre-existing 
social  tissue  are  they  differentiated — to  put  the  question  in  evolu- 
tionary language  ?  Recognising  the  general  truth,  variously  illus- 
trated in  the  preceding  parts  of  this  work  ["  The  Principles  of 
Sociology"],  that  all  social  structures  result  from  specialisations  of 
a  relatively  homogeneous  mass,  our  first  inquiry  must  be— in  which 
part  of  such  mass  do  professional  institutions  originate  ? 

Stated  in  a  definite  form,  the  reply  is  that  traces  of  the  professional 
agencies,  or  some  of  them,  arise  in  the  primitive  politico-ecclesiastical 
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agency  ;  and  that  as  fast  as  this  becomes  divided  into  the  political 
and  the  ecxjleaiastical,  the  ecclesiastical  more  especially  carries  with  it 
the  germa  of  the  professional,  and  eventually  develops  them,  Re- 
meraberiDg  that  in  the  earliest  social  groups  there  is  temporary 
chieftainship  in  time  of  war,  and  that  where  war  is  frequent  the 
chieftainship  becomes  permanent — remembering  that  efficient  co- 
operation in  war  requires  subordination  to  him,  and  that  when  his 
chieftainship  becomes  established  such  subordination,  though  mainly 
limited  to  war-times,  shows  itself  at  other  times  and  favours  social 
co-ope  ration — remembering  that  when,  under  his  leadership,  his  tribe 
subjugates  other  tribes,  he  begins  to  be  propitiated  by  them,  while  he 
ia  more  and  more  admired  and  obeyed  by  his  own  tribe — remember- 
ing that  in  virtue  of  the  UDiversal  ghost-theory  the  power  he  is 
supposed  to  exercise  after  death  is  even  greater  than  the  power  he 
displayed  during  life;  we  understand  how  it  happens  that  ministra- 
tions to  him  after  death,  like  in  kind  to  those  received  by  him  during 
life,  are  maintained  and  often  increased.  Among  primitive  peoples, 
life  in  the  other  world  ia  conceived  as  identical  in  nature  with  life  in 
this  world.  Hence,  as  the  living  chief  was  supplied  with  food  and 
drink,  oblations  are  taken  to  his  burial-place  and  libations  poured  out. 
As  animals  were  killed  for  him  while  he  lived,  animals  are  sacrificed 
on  his  grave  when  he  is  dead.  If  he  has  been  a  great  king  with  a 
large  retinue,  the  frequent  slaughter  of  many  beasts  to  maintain  his 
court  is  paralleled  by  the  hecatombs  of  cattle  and  sheep  slain  for  the 
support  of  his  ghost  and  the  ghosts  of  his  attendants.  If  he  wa«  a 
cannibal,  human  victims  are  furnished  to  him  when  dead  as  when 
alive ;  and  their  blood  is  poured  on  the  grave-heap,  or  on  the  altar 
which  represents  the  grave-heap*  Having  had  servants  in  this 
world  he  is  supposed  to  need  servants  in  the  other,  and  frequently 
they  are  killed  at  his  funeral  or  sent  after  him.  When  the  women  of 
his  harem  are  not  immolated  at  his  burial-place,  as  they  sometimes 
are,  it  is  usual  to  reserve  virgins  for  him  in  his  temple.  Viaita  of 
homage  made  to  bis  residence  become,  in  after  times,  pilgrimages 
made  to  his  tomb  or  temple;  and  presents  at  the  throne  re-appear  as 
presents  at  the  shrine.  Prostrations,  genaflexions  and  other  obeis- 
ancea  are  made  in  his  presence,  along  with  various  nncoverings ;  and 
worship  in  his  temple  has  the  like  accompaniments.  Laudations  are 
uttered  before  him  while  he  is  alive,  and  the  like  or  greater  lauda- 
tions when  he  is  dead.  Dancing,  at  first  a  sjiontaneous  expression  of 
joy  in  his  presence,  becomes  a  ceremonial  observance,  and  continues  to 
be  a  ceremonial  observance  on  occasions  of  worshipping  his  ghost. 
And  of  course  it  is  the  aame  with  the  accompanying  music :  iDstru- 
mental  or  vocal,  it  is  performed  both  before  the  natural  ruler  and  the 
snpernatural  ruler. 

Obvioudy,  then,  if  any  of  these  actions  and  agencies,  common  to 
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political  loyalty  and  divine  worship,  have  characters  akin  to  certain  pro- 
fessional actions  and  agencies^  these  last  mast  be  considered  as  having 
doable  roots  in  the  politico-ecclesiastical  agency.  It  is  also  obvious 
that  if,  along  with  increasing  differentiation  of  these  twin  agencies, 
the  ecclesiastical  develops  more  imposingly  and  widely,  partly  becaase 
the  sapposed  saperhaman  being  to  which  it  ministers  continnally 
increases  in  ascribed  power,  and  partly  becaase  worship  of  him, 
instead  of  being  limited  to  one  place,  spreads  to  many  places,  these 
professional  actions  and  agencies  will  develop  more  especially  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

Sandry  of  these  actions  and  agencies  incladed  in  both  political  and 
religions  ministrations  are  of  the  kind  indicated.  While  among  pro- 
pitiations of  the  visible  king  and  the  invisible  deified  king,  some  of 
coarse  will  have  for  their  end  the  sastentation  of  life,  others  are 
certain  to  be  for  the  increase  of  life  by  its  exaltation :  yielding  to 
the  propitiated  being  emotional  gratifications  by  praises,  by  songs, 
and  by  various  aids  to  aesthetic  pleasures.  And  natarally  the  agencies 
of  which  laudatory  orations,  hymnal  poetry,  dramatised  triumphs,  as 
well  as  sculptured  and  painted  representations  in  dedicated  buildings, 
are  products,  will  develop  in  connection  chiefly  with  those  who  per- 
manently minister  to  the  apotheosised  rulers — ^the  priests. 

A  further  reason  why  the  professions  thus  implied,  and  others  not 
included  among  them,  such  as  those  of  the  lawyer  and  the  teacher,  have 
an  ecclesiastical  origin,  is  that  the  priest-class  comes  of  necessity  to  be 
distinguished  above  other  classes  by  knowledge  and  intellectual  capacity. 
His  cunning,  skill,  and  acquaintance  with  the  natures  of  things,  give 
the  primitive  priest  or  medicine-man  influence  over  his  fellows ;  and 
these  traits  continue  to  be  distinctive  of  him  when,  in  later  stages, 
his  priestly  character  becomes  distinct.  His  power  as  priest  is 
augmented  by  those  feats  and  products  which  exceed  the  ability  of 
the  people  to  achieve  or  understand ;  and  he  is  therefore  under  a 
constant  stimulus  to  acquire  the  superior  culture  and  the  mental 
powers  needed  for  those  activities  which  we  class  as  professional. 

Once  more,  there  is  the  ofben-recognised  fact^  that  the  priest-class, 
supplied  by  other  classes  with  the  means  of  living,  becomes,  by  impli- 
cation, a  leisured  class.  Not  called  upon  to  work  for  subsistence,  its 
members  are  able  to  devote  time  and  energy  to  that  intellectual 
labour  and  discipline  which  are  required  for  professional  occupations 
as  distinguished  from  other  occupations. 

Carrying  with  us  these  general  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  pro- 
fessional institutions  and  of  their  origin,  we  are  now  prepared  for 
recognising  the  significance  of  those  groups  of  facts  which  the  historical 
development  of  the  professions  presents  to  us, 

Herbert  Spencer. 


THE  DEBRUTALISATION  OF  MAN. 


A  FEW  years  ago,  Man  opened  his  eyes  on  his  own  history,  and 
saw  himself  in  a  new  light  He  said,  "  Am  I  cx)me  up  from 
there?'* 

He  looked  roand  on  the  universe  which  he  had  spurned  under  his 
feet,  and  found  himself  in  a  new  relation  to  it.  He  was  its  child,  its 
heir,  its  chief  by  birthright,  its  head  of  the  clan  ;  no  alien  conqueror 
and  master,  but  sprung  of  the  soil,  bone  of  its  bone,  and  flesh  of  its 
desh.  Through  all  its  hierarchy  of  organic  forma  it  was  his 
ancestry. 

At  first  he  quarrelled  with  his  relationship  to  the  brute.  It  was 
hard  to  admit  that  the  half*avowed  brutality  which  his  conscience  and 
his  finer  sense  revealed  to  him  in  himself  came  of  a  real  brute  origin* 
He  clung — in  spite  of  verbal  creeds  which  acknowledged  in  the 
Maker  of  man  the  Maker  of  all  things,  visible  and  invisible — to  the 
idea  that  he,  and  he  alone,  was  the  inheritor  of  a  divine  spark  round 
which  the  animal  envelope  was  thrown  as  a  mere  mechanism  of  com- 
munication with  the  surrounding  universe.  Soul  and  flesh,  he  held, 
had  been  in  conflict  always — must  be  in  conflict  always,  to  the  end. 
They  were  of  opposite  origin,  the  one  from  beneath,  the  other  from 
above. 

But  gradually  he  accustomed  himself  to  the  new  idea — at  any 
rate,  he  turned  to  scrutinise  it.  Each  time  that  he  flashed  the  light 
t>r  applied  the  lens,  a  new  beauty  revealed  itself  to  his  imagination, 
a  new  fitness  to  his  self-consciousness  ;  even  a  new  healing  was  brought 
to  his  hidden  wounds,  A  cruel  phnoaophy  had  dissected  him  before 
his  own  eyes,  had  interpreted  to  him  in  terms  of  the  lower  nature  all 
that  be  thought  highest  in  himself*  It  bad  traced  back  the  whole 
mass  of  his  activities  to  their  roots  in  hunger  and  covetouaness,  and 
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the  whole  mass  of  his  affections,  inclading  his  aspiration  after  God, 
to  the  primitive  instincts  of  the  sensea  It  seemed  to  drag  him 
down  and  hold  him  down,  and  thrust  his  face  into  the  mire  from 
which  he  could  not  rise.  Tet  something  in  him  responded  to  a 
truth  in  it.  He  could  not  answer  it.  He  could  answer  only  by  for- 
getting it. 

But  the  new  doctrine  turned  all  that  philosophy  the  right  way  up. 
It  traced  for  him  the  dim  beginnings  of  moving  life,  the  slow  dawn 
of  consciousness  out  of  unconsciousness,  and  of  the  higher  forms  of 
consciousness  out  of  the  lower.  It  showed  him  how  the  blind  groping 
of  the  whole  shapeless  organism  after  a  substance  to  assimilate,  or  a 
fellow-organism  with  which  to  unite  itself,  developed  by  slow  gra- 
dations, along  with  the  development  of  a  complex  machinery  of 
nutrition  and  conjunction,  of  perception  and  sensation,  into  the  con- 
scious sharpness  of  hunger,  the  conscious  attraction  to  a  mate.  And 
then  it  showed  him  higher  things  than  these.  It  showed  him  the 
rise  of  animal  volition  into  intelligent  choice,  of  perception  and 
emotion  into  reflection  and  thought,  of  conjugal  eagerness  into  delight 
and  love  and  an  affinity  co-extensive  with  all  the  upper  ranges  of  the 
allied  nature ;  the  rise  of  the  mere  maternal  brooding  over  ne  w-born 
ofi&pring  into  the  indestructible,  untransferable  tenderness  of  the 
mother  for  the  child  ;  and  again  the  transmutation  of  these  elementary 
affections  into  all  the  disinterested  and  complex  forms  of  friendship 
and  pity  and  service  and  self-devotion. 

And  then  he  said  again,  ''  Have  I  come  up  from  there  ?  And  am 
I  yet  upon  my  upward  way  ?  *' 

All  the  degradation  was  gone ;  the  bite  and  sting  of  a  pessimistic 
philosophy  was  robbed  of  its  poison.  The  hand  that  pointed  whence 
he  came  indicated  as  surely  whither  he  was  going.  The  brute  within 
him  was  accounted  for ;  and  it  was  reduced  to  a  vestige — it  bore  its 
doom  upon  it.  Manhood  lay  before  him,  an  infinite  possibility,  not 
yet  attained.     There  were  worlds  left  to  conquer ;  he  was  young  yet. 

And  now  he  looks  around  him,  and  sees  the  present  in  this  new 
light  that  has  broken  on  it  from  the  past.  He  sees  the  earlier  and  the 
later  development  alive  together  in  the  living  man,  and  in  the  mass 
of  men  around  him ;  he  sees  the  incessant  struggle  of  evolution 
actually  in  the  field  before  him — lowest  and  highest,  first  and  last, 
grappling  together  in  close  embrace,  contending  for  the  mastery.  He 
sees  the  dull,  sensual,  embryonic  rudiments  inherited  from  an  animal 
ancestry  asserting  their  strength  against  the  rising  strength  of  later- 
acquired  powers ;  he  sees  instinctive  selfishness  still  strong,  and  the 
disinterested  affections  disentangling  themselves  but  slowly  from  its 
throttling  grasp  ;  he  sees  in  the  manifold  conflict  the  higher  nature 
borne  down  by  the  lower,  the  more  refined  driven  back,  at  this  point 
and  at  that,  before  the  coarser,  and  civilisation  itself  inventing  new 
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fonna  of  degradation  for  the  re-brutaliaation  of  half-emancipated 
man*  He  seee  immeasurable  misery,  oppression,  injuatice,  discord, 
defeat,  despair,  as  the  oatcome  of  it  all.  Is  this  the  upward  way  ? 
He  knows  it  is. 

Perhaps  some  reader  of  these  pages  may  have  chanced  to  pass^ 
some  recent  summer,  through  the  lovely  Arncliffe  woods,  which  lie 
between  Egton  and  Glaisdale  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and 
chanced  to  see  beside  his  path  a  hage  rectangular  block  of  grey  rock, 
split  breadthways  through  the  centre  of  it  by  a  delicate  young  sap- 
ling oak,  which  lifts  lightly  into  the  air  a  few  translucent  leaves,  its 
banner  of  victory.  By  this  time,  no  doubt,  there  is  some  strength  in 
the  tough  woody  stem  of  it ;  bat  when  it  began  that  mighty  bit  of 
cleavage  it  was  a  soft  green  baby  ;  it  had  no  strength  in  it  but  the 
expansive  power  of  life. 

Just  so  delicate  a  strength  as  that,  just  so  irresistible,  is  the 
strength  of  the  higher  forces  in  conflict  with  the  lower.  This  is  no 
myth  ;  it  is  ascertained  fact ;  it  is  human  history.  Not  the  lower 
forces  of  rapacity  and  sensuality  have  been  the  winners  in  the  race, 
but  the  higher  forces  of  intelligence,  patience,  forethought,  purpose, 
and  even  those  soft  saplings  of  the  human  heart — affection,  compassion, 
kindness.  Men  and  rades  have  indeed  won  for  themselves  successes 
of-  selfish  violence  ;  bat  the  central  onward  line  of  march  has  still 
lain  in  the  direction  of  the  social,  not  the  anti-social  forces.  The 
success  of  the  great  conquests  has  been  determined  in  the  long  run 
by  the  constructive,  not  the  destructive  powers  of  the  conquerors. 
Take  the  Goths  for  example*  It  was  not  the  mere  force  of  their  bar- 
baric onset  that  made  them  the  regenerators  of  Western  Europe ;  it 
was  the  passionate  docility  with  which  they  set  their  untaught  virile 
wits  to  seize  the  lesson  of  civilisation,  and  add  the  strength  of  its 
wisdom  to  that  of  their  own  unspoUt  racial  virtues.  And  in  the  far 
different  conflicts  of  our  own  and  coming  days — the  internecine  con- 
flicts of  our  social  evolution — it  is  already  clear  that  the  ultimate 
solution  will  not  rest  with  brute  force,  but  with  the  sagacity  and 
fairness  and  sympathy  of  men  who  have  learnt — too  probably  after 
many  a  mutual  defeat  and  disaster — that  manhood  is  brotherhood, 
and  that  the  interests  of  mankind  are  one. 

Meanwhile,  this  new  platform  of  knowledge  involves  new 
responsibilities.  Man  has  glimpsed  his  future  in  the  magic  mirror  of 
his  past.  He  knows  now  what  Nature  (if  we  are  to  use  no  greater 
name  than  Nature)  has  been  doing  for  him  all  along ;  he  guesses  what 
she  is  going  on  to  do.  Is  her  aim  his  aim  ?  He  is  now  the  living 
witness  of  his  own  evolution  :  must  he  not  be  henceforth  a  conscious 
agent  in  directing  it?  He  must  follow  her  methods  then.  He 
mast  elect,  reject,  conserve,  suppress.  He  must  help  her  to  prune 
what  is  disproportionate,  to  evoke  what  is  latent,  to  suboi*dinate  the 
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lower  to  the  higher,  to  refine  and  elaborate  the  crude  and  elementary 
shapes  of  new  and  nobler  growths. 

In  some  blind  fashion,  indeed,  he  has  laid  his  hand  to  this  work 
abeady.  Look  at  the  efforts  (not  always  the  triumphs)  of  his  intelli- 
gence— his. innumerable  social  experiments,  his  ^perpetual  endeavonr 
not  only  to  govern  but  to  educate.  In  the  earliest,  as  in  the  latest, 
times  he  has  never  been  quite  without  a  care  for  those  who  should 
come  after  him.  Has  he  not  tied  up  whole  races  to  the  apron-strings 
of  custom,  and  trundled  them  in  go-carts  till  they  could  hardly  stand 
upon  their  feet  ?  And  even  where  his  intelligence  has  outgrown  its 
swaddling-clothes,  do  we  not  look  back  on  centuries  of  paternal 
discipline— compulsory  social  regulations,  compulsory  ethics,  compul- 
sory religion — ^the  educational  theories  of  man  for  man,  and  watch  a 
struggling  chaos  of  principles  and  experiments  in  which  the  light  has 
not  yet  separated  itself  from  the  darkness  ?  But  the  issues  are  grow- 
ing clearer  now,  and  the  vista  stretches  farther  into  the  future.  The 
distance  he  sees  himself  to  have  journeyed  already  is  a  pregnant  hint 
of  the  distance  he  has  yet  to  traverse  ;  it  suggests  to  him  that  his 
patience  must  be  great,  and  his  aims  few  and  consecutive.  The 
direction  he  has  come  from  shows  him  the  direction  he  has  to  make 
for.  It  gives  him  a  new  interpretation,  a  new  formula.  The  task 
in  which  Nature  asks  his  aid  is  no  other  than  the  debrutalisation  of 
man.  This  she  has  toiled  for  persistently,  relentlessly,  at  great  cost ; 
this  she  is  determined  to  have^the  man,  and  not  the  animal — a 
being  in  whom  the  animal  forces  are  absolutely  domesticated  and 
ancillary  to  the  human.  Animalism  has  fought  her  hard,  tooth  and 
nail ;  but  intelligence  is  on  her  side ;  she  has  nourished  and  brought 
it  up ;  she  has  revealed  to  it  at  last  her  secret  plans ;  and  now  she 
asks  her  pupil  to  ally  his  strength  with  hers,  and  supplement  her 
mechanism  of  natural  selection  by  a  process  of  ethical  elimination. 


n. 

But  let  us  look  a  little  at  the  field  and  the  conditions  in  which  his 
action  must  take  place.  We  must  disengage  our  eyes  from  the  far 
horizons  and  come  down  into  the  narrow  field  of  here  and  now ;  must 
plunge,  shall  we  say,  into  the  sordid  heart  of  the  London  crowd  with 
its  vulgar  problems,  so  petty,  so  disheartening,  so  overwhelming,  and 
must  distinguish  here,  amidst  all  the  squalor  and  grossness  and  con- 
fusion, between  the  forces  that  make  for  animalism,  which  he  has  to 
combat,  and  the  forces  that  make  for  manhood,  with  which  he  has  to 
ally  himself.  We  have  not  far  to  look.  Here  are  the  old  prime 
factors  of  greed  and  sensuality,  multiplied  incessantly  into  each  other 
to  build  up  a  countless  product  of  degraded  human  types.  Here  are 
vices  strong  by  inheritance  and  habit,  and  virtues  weak  from  dia- 
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couragement  and  disase,  passed  on  recklessly  from  geueration  to 
^eneratian ;  and  in  every  choice  that  inflaences  the  fatare  of  man- 
kind vice  claims  to  bave  as  good  a  vote  as  virtue.  Here  are  the 
pleasure-seekers  whose  pleasure  is  degradation  to  themselves  and  ruin 
to  others  j  and  here  are  the  pleasure-providers,  quietly  filling  their 
pockets  in  the  mart  of  folly.  These  are  a  world  to  themselves,  and 
they  think  their  world  as  good  as  any  other,  its  pleasures  as  manly, 
its  profits  as  legitimate.  And  then  there  are  the  people  of  other 
worlds  looking  on  at  theirs,  sourly  or  indifferently  or  anxiously. 
There  is  the  legislator,  who  says  (what  else  can  he  say  ?)  '*  So  far  and 
no  further ;  *'  and  the  man  of  the  world  who  says  '*  It  cannot  be 
helped,  Nan  ragiomam  di  lor ;  "  and  there  is  the  figure  that  gathers 
its  cloak  about  it  and  passes  by  on  the  other  side.  And  here,  too,  are 
the  great  competing  theories  that  stand  up  to  take  their  part  in  the 
conflict  between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  and  that  range  themselves 
in  schools  and  under  names.  Here  is  Asceticism,  which  makes  it 
the  lifelong  labour  of  the  spirit  to  disarm  the  flesh,  as  if  there  were 
no  higher  task  to  accomplish,  no  further  prize  to  win  ;  and  Athleticism, 
which  trains  the  flesh  to  such  active  hardihood  and  exuberant  energy 
that  it  refuses  to  be  a  servant  any  more  and  shapes  its  life  to  its  own 
masterful  purposes  ;  and  j^stheticism,  which  gtorifieg  the  flesh  as  the 
interpreter  of  the  spirit,  and  then  absorbs  the  faculties  of  the  spirit  in 
interpreting  the  interpretations  of  the  flesh.  All  these  claim  to  be 
on  the  side  of  progress.  Perhaps  they  are,  if  the  parallelogram  could 
be  accurately  worked  out  and  their  share  in  it  ascertained ;  but  to  a 
great  extent  their  push  is  sideways  and  not  straightforward.  Then 
there  is  Science,  busy  with  many  mighty  works,  flashing  her  light  on 
this  side  and  on  that,  revealing  man  to  himself,  opening  under  her 
broad  illumination  new  avenues  for  his  thought,  disclosing  new  fields 
for  the  conquest  of  his  activities,  stimulating  his  ambition,  hurrying 
his  pace,  exploiting  Nature  berself  to  make  life  more  artificial  for  his 
convenience.  All  this  she  has  done  and  is  doing  for  him,  and  she 
has  yet  much  more  to  do.  Her  orchards  are  flushed  with  blossom  of 
which  the  fruit  is  not  yet  set.  Her  work  takes  time.  But  she  too 
is  concerning  herself  with  the  future  of  the  race,  and  as  her  own 
horizon  expands  and  her  insight  deepens  she  may  yet  ofier  him  the 
due  to  many  another  labyrinth,  a  place  of  rest  for  many  a  restless 
doubt.  And  then  there  are  Literature  and  Art  and  Philosophy,  and 
a  combination  of  things  called  Culture,  and  they  speak  in  a  thousand 
blended  (or  not  quite  blended)  notes,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  good  to 
some  people,  but  not  so  much,  perhaps,  to  those  who  most  want  doing 
good  to ;  and  as  to  the  conflict  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  they 
leave  it  pretty  much  where  they  found  it.  And  always  there  is  the 
gracious  figure  passing  through  the  crowd  with  the  Book  of  the 
Promise  of  £temal  Life,  and  reading  from  it  many  authoritative  and 
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winniDg  words ;  and  the  passers  pause  and  listen,  and  some  torn 
and  follow  with  faces  like  the  morning,  and  others  turn  away ;  and 
yet  there  are  comers  and  by-lanes — ay,  and  handsome  thoroughfares 
— ^where  even  Religion  slips  off  the  surplice  and  says  :  ^'  After  all,  as- 
men  of  the  world,  we  know  that  we  must  not  expect  too  much." 

And  behind  all  these  great  champions — ^these  leaders  of  the  march 
of  man — there  comes  another  figure  yet.  Love  has  stepped  down* 
into  the  field — not  with  any  blare  of  trumpets,  not  in  helmet  and 
cuirass,  but  in  cap  and  apron,  a  little  maid-of-all-work,  looking  round 
to  see  which  work  was  first  to  be  done.  She  went  straight  down  into- 
the  haunts  of  greed  and  folly,  and  first  she  offered  her  services  (it 
was  no  use  offering  them  to  anybody  else)  to  the  most  utterly  outcast 
she  could  find — the  prisoner,  and  the  girl  that  trudged  the  streets. 
Little  inexperienced  Love,  her  heart  was  easily  satisfied ;  it  was  a 
very  heaven  to  her  that  any  one  should  take  her  helping  hand.  She 
had  no  anathema  for  the  others  who  refused,  and  of  the  many  she  had 
not  yet  begun  to  think  at  all.  Nobody  called  her  a  militant  moralist 
in  tliose  days.  There  were  some  indeed  who  said — as  some  will 
always  say — ^that  she  loved  defilement,  and  therefore  she  sought  the 
defiled ;  but  she  went  her  way  and  did  not  heed.  And  then  they  all 
veered  round  and  crowned  her  for  a  saint ;  but  Love  kept  kneeling  at 
her  work,  sweeping  out  the  darkest  comers,  and  never  knew  whether 
the  crown  was  off  or  on. 

But  even  Love  grows  older  and  sees  more.  She  saw  that  there 
were  places  where  one  might  come  too  late. 

So  she  turned  from  the  old  and  tough  and  hard,  who  hurried  past 
her  into  the  gin-shop,  and  turned  to  the  girls,  with  their  fresh  young 
faces,  who  were  going  in  gay  gangs  about  the  streets  with  men  and 
boys  in  their  coinpany,  laughing  noisily.  But  these  would  none  of- 
her,  for  they  were  making  for  the  gin-shop  too,  and  they  seemed  as 
hard  as  the  others,  for  they  had  not  had  their  fill  of  pleasure,  and 
they  would  hear  of  nothing  till  they  had,  and  after  that  they  would' 
think.     So  that  it  was  still  too  late. 

Then  she  turned  to  the  little  modest  workwoman,  sitting  hungry  in 
her  garret,  not  daring  to  cry  lest  her  eyes  should  swell  so  that  she 
could  not  see  to  sew.  And  the  little  workwoman  said :  ''  I  would 
rather  starve  on  here,  and  be  what  our  mother  brought  us  up  to  be ;. 
but  my  little  sister — they  have  got  hold  of  her.  She  went  down  the 
street  in  her  shining  hair,  and  they  filled  her  pretty  head  with 
flatteries,  and  now  she  is  one  of  them  ;  and  it  is  the  first  shame  that 
has  come  into  the  family." 

And  Love  stood  outside  the  door  and  watched  the  little  children* 
with  their  innocent  faces  running  out  from  school,  and  saw  the 
motherly  care  of  the  tiny  elders  for  the  others,  tinier  still ;  and  she 
said,  ^'  Must  these  go  down  too  ?  "     And  she  saw  them  grow  up  and' 
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get  bold  and  wild,  for  it  was  the  fashion  in  their  street  to  be  bold  and 
wild  ;  and  they  did  go  down  too«  And  when  she  would  have  stepped 
in  to  prevent  their  going  down,  their  parents  drove  her  away. 

So  then  she  sat  aside,  and  wept,  and  despaired,  and  prayed. 

For  she  saw  that  there  was  no  end  to  it,  and  that  it  was  a  chain  of 
evils  entailing  evils,  and  stretching  on  and  on  without  a  break.  For 
the  children  of  vice  and  degradation  grew  np  vicioos  and  degraded, 
and  the  children  of  virtue  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  vice  and  degrada^ 
tion,  and  vice  and  degradation  caught  at  thetn  and  dragged  them 
down  and  stamped  upon  them.  And  vice  and  degradation  swarmed 
and  multiplied  in  the  warrens  of  the  poor.  And  still  the  highway  out 
of  poverty  was  the  highway  of  vice,  and  many  went  flaunting  up  it. 
And  she  saw  that  men  were  the  enemies  of  women,  and  where  they 
saw  innocence  they  betrayed  and  despoiled  it  ;  and  that  women  were 
the  enemies  of  women  and  sold  them  into  the  hands  of  men ;  and 
that  women  were  the  enemies  of  men  and  lurked  about  their  path  to 
tempt  them.  And  the  men  excused  themselves  and  said,  **  It  is 
human  nature ;  we  cannot  help  it/'  And  men  and  women  recriminated 
against  each  other,  as  if  each  should  say  of  the  other,  **  The  helpmeet 
whom  Thou  gavesfc  me  to  be  my  ruin ; "  or  they  claimed  each  other 
for  their  prey,  as  if  they  should  say,  *' These  cattle  whom  Thou  hast 
given  me  for  my  meat."  And  between  them  they  dragged  each 
down  into  lower  and  lower  depths  j  and  each  of  them  was  the  victim 
of  the  other  ;  and  little  children  grew  up  idiots  and  imbeciles,  and 
they  were  the  victims  of  them  both.  And  the  idiots  and  imbeciles 
bad  their  victims  in  their  turn,  and  bo  it  still  went  on. 

And  she  saw  that  vice  and  degradation  were  not  always  cold  and 
hungry,  shivering  in  the  streets  ;  she  saw  them  load  and  warm  and 
boastful,  lounging  in  theatres,  rolling  in  furs,  making  money  and 
spending  it,  or  climbing  cheerfully  with  decent  faces  into  posts  of 
public  tru8t,  and  standing  for  Parliament.  And  she  saw  their 
friends,  and  the  friends  of  their  friends,  seated  in  high  places, 
courteously  blocking  the  way  against  any  eflForts  at  improvement ;  and 
they  too  said,  **  It  is  human  nature;  we  cannot  help  it;  it  must 
always  be." 

But  she  thought  it  was  not  human  nature ;  for  she  saw  that  each 
was  the  victim  of  another. 

And  she  saw  that  when  she  took  the  hand  of  the  lonely  and 
the  helpless  she  had  not  been  able  to  help  them,  for  she  herself  was 
helpless  and  lonely.  She  saw  that  it  was  not  one  here  and  there,  but 
that  whole  human  multitudes  were  driven,  like  the  swine,  down  a 
steep  place  into  the  abyss,  and  that  the  one  was  borne  along  by  the 
many,  and  could  not  stop.  And  she  said,  '*  Is  there  no  power  that 
can  stop  the  many  ?  *' 

And    she    rose  and  betook    her  to  her  work  again.     One  thing 
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nerved  her,  solitary  as  she  was — she  was  sure  it  was  not  human 
nature.  Not  nature,  but  artificial  evil  playing  upon  nature,  cmsh- 
ing  down  the  ascending  instincts  and  the  nascent  nobler  powers, 
evoking  and  elaborating  by  a  terrible  process  of  culture  the  lower 
elements  of  character,  and  beating  the  man  back  into  the  brute.  She 
could  not  see  it  and  be  still. 

But  she  knew,  now,  that  she  had  her  work  to  learn.  She  saw 
that  it  needed,  not  goodwill  alone^  but  knowledge,  training,  system, 
co-operation.  She  must  investigate,  compare  and  verify;  must 
tabulate  facts  and  elaborate  schemes;  must  take  her  problem 
scientifically  and  know  the  whole  of  it  and  not  the  half.  People  did 
not  know  tiiat  this  was  Love,  going  about  drily  asking  questions  and 
taking  notes.    But  Love  was  learning  her  business. 

And  she  saw  that  one  cannot  even  learn  by  theory ;  that  one  must 
learn  by  varied  and  active  experiment. 

So  she  multiplied  her  activities ;  she  spoke,  she  roused,  she 
organised ;  she  sought  for  posts  and  offices  and  power  that  she  might 
use  them  in  the  cause  of  the  redemption  of  brutalised  humanity  ;  she 
gathered  people  round  her,  and  inspired  them,  and  made  them  work. 
She  has  a  hundred  committees  that  meet  to-day  for  the  amelioration 
of  human  misery  and  the  purification  of  human  life.  Here  she  is 
reconciling  the  jostling  philanthropies  that  trod  upon  each  other's 
heels,  and  applying  the  acquired  experience  of  all  to  the  working  needs 
of  each ;  there  she  is  studying  the  conditions  and  regulations  of 
labour^  and  insisting  on  alleviations  that  shall  make  it  less  impossible 
or  less  degrading  to  earn  one's  daily  bread.  She  is  busy  on  boards 
of  guardians,  opening  up  new  highways  out  of  the  workhouse  school 
and  the  lying-in  ward,  and  softening,  refining,  purifying  the  last 
home  of  life's  acknowledged  failures.  She  is  at  work  on  county 
councils,  remodelling  the  management  of  asylums,  bringing  saner 
sympathies  and  more  elastic  methods  and  a  gentler  reverence  to  bear 
on  the  tormented  mind,  weary  with  meaningless  excitement  and 
vexed  with  fancied  injuries  ;  laying  out  parks  and  pleasaunces  within 
reach  of  gardenless  houses,  where  parents  and  children  can  sit  or  play 
or  saunter  in  the  sun  or  shade ;  replacing  squalid  tenements  with 
houses  for  the  poor  that  fulfil  at  least  the  first  requirements  of 
decency  and  order ;  removing  nuisances,  putting  down  frauds,  giving 
even  the  dosser  a  cleaner  doss,  and  the  poor  buyer  a  fuller,  hundred- 
weight of  coals,  and  carrying  living  lessons  of  fairness  and  justice  and 
consideration  down  to  levels  of  human  life  where  these  fine  things  are 
strangely  little  known. 

And  still  she  has  had  sterner  work  than  this  to  do.  If  it  is  a 
hard  struggle  against  the  brutalisation  of  poverty,  it  is  a  harder 
against  the  brutalisation  of  sin.  Here,  too,  the  task  of  Love  is  warfare 
— not  peace,  but  a  sword.     When  she  would  have  folded  the  children 
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m  her  arma  she  has  had  to  begin  with  patting  their  parents  in  prison. 
The  effort  to  help  the  helpless,  begun  with  so  simple  an  impulse  of 
tenderness,  has  been  turned  perforce  into  a  battle  d  mUranc^  with 
some  one  whose  pleasure  or  whose  interest  it  is  that  the  helpless  shall 
not  be  Helped,  Behind  each  ala^e  of  vice  and  degradation  stalks, 
in  some  form  or  other,  the  slave-holder.  Behind  besotted  popula- 
tions stand  the  innumerable  gin-shops  and  the  rich  brewer  and  the 
roariog  trade.  Behiud  the  restless  population  of  the  lighted  thorough- 
fares stalk  the  bully  and  the  hag,  and  the  shade  of  the  first  seducer^ 
and  the  ghosts  of  those  who  made  the  bully  and  the  hag  ;  and  with 
them  stalk  how  many  other  figures  I — the  corrupter  of  the  nursery 
and  the  playground,  the  college  apologist  of  vice,  the  vendor  of  odious 
prints  and  pamphlets  or  of  books  which  were  written,  perhaps,  as 
literature^  but  which  sell  for  a  ahilliDg  on  every  stall  as  mere  indecency  ; 
and  the  licensee  of  the  restaurant  and  the  mastc-hall;  and  behind 
these,  alas!  the  artist  and  the  author,  and  a  coantless  procession  of 
shareholders.  All  these  have  a  vested  interest  in  the  brutalisation  of 
humanity,  and  they  are  going  to  fight  for  their  interests,  and  Love 
must  tight  it  out  with  them  to  the  bitter  end. 

To-day  she  is  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  She  is  opposing  Licences, 
clearing  out  dens  of  infamy,  prosecuting  the  vendors  and  exhibitors 
of  corrupting  trash,  banishing  disgraceful  posters  from  the  hoardings, 
and  driving  the  music-ball  manager  to  attract  his  audience  by  the 
sprightliness  and  not  the  vulgarity  of  his  entertainment ;  she  ia 
building  bulwarks  for  the  protection  of  childish  virtue,  and  carrying 
on  a  ceaseless  warfare  against  the  organised  manufacture  of  vice, 
against  the  foreign  bully  who  makes  a  market  of  our  London  street^,. 
and  the  exporter  of  English  women  tu  the  slave-houses  of  the  Conti- 
nent. There  are  laws  in  England  for  the  repression  of  these  tluDgs, 
She  is  making  her  appeal  to  the  law. 

She  stands  confronted  by  all  the  ingenuity  of  wicked  interests, 
with  lavish  money  pouring  in  to  pay ;  she  hears  the  confident  appeal 
of  counsel  to  the  legitimate  claims  of  the  moneyed  interest  as  com- 
pared with  the  despicable  position  of  unauthorised  persons  professing 
a  mere  sentiment  for  morality,  and  sees  the  placid  anxiety  of  Justice 
itself  to  avoid  the  failing  of  leaning  to  virtue's  side.  And  all  the 
common  voices  buzz  arc  and  her — voices  that  rise  from  that  down- 
dragging  and  down-dragged  mass  of  retrograde  humanity — and  say 
this  is  no  work  for  Love  ;  and  they  make  mouths  at  her  and  call  her 
names,  and  pray  heaven  free  us  from  meddlesome  morality. 

But  she  takes  little  heed.  She  knows  what  she  is  toiling  for.  In 
the  petty  detail  of  the  struggle  she  has  not  lost  sight  of  the  greatnesg 
of  the  issue.  Her  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  distant  generations;  the 
destiny  of  man  is  in  her  heart,  and  she  is  hand  in  hand  with  Nature. 
Sooner  or  later  she  is  bound  to  win. 
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It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  foregoing  pages  to  draw  attention  to 
two  points:  first,  the  immeasurable  stimulns  to  human  hope  and 
effort  involved  in  the  recognition  of  the  process  of  human  develop- 
ment as — in  its  main  outline—an  orderly  ascending  sequence,  the 
higher  faculties  emerging  in  due  succession  out  of  the  lower,  out- 
growing, dominating,  and  finally  assuming  and  absorbing  them,  so  to 
speak^  into  their  own  nobler  service ;  and  secondly,  the  fiEust  that, 
amidst  the  discords  and  confusions  which  mark  the  incompleteness  of 
the  process  at  its  present  stage,  man  himself  is  already  taking  sides, 
allying  himself  either  with  the  creative  upward  effort  of  Nature,  or 
with  the  retrogressive  and  subversive  tendencies  against  which  she 
has  to  carry  on  perpetual  war. 

Now  there  can  be  no  question  which  of  these  alliances  is  honour- 
able and  which  dishonourable,  which  tends  to  the  welfare  and  which 
to  the  enfeeblement  and  deterioration  of  the  race.  All  those  forces 
and  influences  which  foster  ^and  quicken  the  lower  nature  in  man  at 
the  expense  of  the  higher,  and  all  those  interests,  moneyed  or  other, 
which  derive  their  advantage  from  the  play  of  these  degenerative 
forces,  and  which  act  as  incentives  to  them,  are  so  many  malarial  and 
lethal  germs  feeding  upon  the  social  organism,  and  the  whole  health 
and  vigour  of  the  organism  depends  upon  its  determined  and  successful 
resistance.  The  sensual  and  brutal  vices,  whether  inherited  from  the 
unchecked  brutality  of  parents  or  deliberately  fostered  for  the  gain 
or  gratification  of  others,  not  only  minister  to  present  crime  and  law- 
lessness, and  to  the  fiipbtlest  forms  of  physical  degeneracy,  but, 
multiplying  as  they  go,  they  cast  their  shadow  far  in  advance,  and 
darken  the  future  of  races  and  of  nations. 

Obviously,  these  are  facts  of  which  the  statesman  and  the  legislator 
are  bound  to  take  account,  as  well  as  the  philosopher  and  the  social 
reformer.  Once  let  it  be  realised  that  the  stream  of  national  degra- 
dation is  being  constantly  fed  from  external  and  voluntary  sources, 
and  it  is  plain  that  the  effort  to  raise  and  refine  must  not  be  left  to 
the  unaided  enthusiasm  of  the  volunteer ;  it  must  include  the  exercise 
of  some  of  those  repressive  powers  with  which  society  has  armed  the 
ministers  of  its  authority.  Not  only  Intelligence  and  Love,  but  Law 
and  Government,  must  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  Natare  in  her 
upward  struggle. 

To  this  kind  of  proposition — the  proposition  that  law  and  govern- 
ment shall  do  anything  for  morality — there  are  generally  two  answers 
given.  The  first  is,  that  it  is  being  done  already.  The  second  is, 
that  the  thing  is  impossible,  and  it  is  absurd  to  expect  it ;  that 
morality  is  not  a  matter  of  law  and  government,  but  each  man's 
private  affair ;  that  all  that  can  be  done  by  authority-  is  to  keep 
matters  within  certain  rough  limits  of  public  decency ;   and  that  for 
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the  State  to  attempt  a  puritanical  crusade  against  the  sources  of  vice 
would  be  to  provoke  reaction,  and  defeat  the  very  object  with  which 
the  crusade  was  begun. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  statements,  we  have  bot  tx)  point, 
by  way  of  rejoinder,  to  the  existing  condition  of  things.  However 
much  is  being  done  already,  it  is  €|uite  clear  that  the  results  are  not 
satisfactory,  and  that  we  are  jastified  in  asking  either  for  something 
more  or  something  different.  With  regard  to  the  second,  we  reply 
that  we  are  not  asking  for  the  impossible,  but  for  an  honest  effort  to 
ascertain  the  limits  of  the  possible ;  and  that  we  are  no  more  urging 
legislation  which  shall  be  ineffectual  from  its  violence  than  we  are 
content  with  legislation  which  is  inefiectnal  from  its  incompleteness. 
What  we  ask  for  is  effectual  legislation.  And  that  it  may  be 
effectual,  we  ask  at  once  for  very  little  and  for  very  much.  The 
direct  alterations  of  the  law  which  are  possible  or  desirable  to-day 
may  be  very  small  indeed.  They  may  consist  in  nothing  more  than 
the  removal  of  obvious  defects  which  impede  the  working  of  existing 
laws,  or  the  insertion  of  clauses  embodying  the  same  principle  as  the 
original  Act,  but  carrying  it  to  the  point  of  eflSoiency  instead  of 
stopping  short  at  hopeless  ineflBciency.  But  however  small  the 
amount  of  immediate  legislation  may  be,  the  amount  of  painstaking 
attention  which  this  subject  rightly  claims  from  the  Legislature  is 
not  smalU  Why  should  not  the  problem  of  vice  be  faced  with  the 
same  resoluteness  and  the  same  discrimination  which  are  already 
beginning  to  be  applied  to  the  problems  of  disease  and  crime  ? 
We  hear  constantly  now-a-days  of  **  preventible  crime  "  and  **  pre- 
veotible  disease.'*  The  phrases  mark  a  definite  advance  in  our 
theory  of  social  government.  They  mark  the  general  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  prevention,  and  not  only  the  cure  or  punishment, 
uf  these  social  evils  comes  within  the  province  of  the  State ;  and 
further,  that  the  point  of  preventibility  may  have  to  be  found  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  visible  results  and  symptoms  of 
social  disease,  as  when  the  Education  Act  of  1870  proved  to  be  a 
successful  legislative  attack  on  preventible  crime ;  and  thirdly,  that 
a  line  can  be  drawn  and  a  distinction  made  between  what  can  and 
what  cannot  be  effectually  undertaken  by  the  State,  or  by  the  local 
authority,  in  the  way  of  prevention.  But  there  remains  one  point 
more  which  calls  for  equally  definite  recognition,  and  it  is  this — that 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  preventible  and  the  non-prevent- 
ible  is  not  a  fixed  line.  It  is  drawn  at  one  point  to-day  and  at  quite 
another  to-morrow.  The  scale  is  progressive.  The  successful  pre- 
ventive legislation  of  one  century,  or  even  one  decade,  raises  the 
standard  of  preventibility  for  the  next,  and  law  and  public  opinion 
act  and  react  upon  one  another  on  an  ascending  plane  of  moral 
advance.  It  is  upon  this  law  of  progression  that  we  base  our  final 
appeal  0 gainst  the  assertion  that  the  State  can  do  no  more  than  it 
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has  done  for  the  elimination  of  social  vice.  It  is  surely  not  too  mncb 
to  ask  that  the  scientific  method  of  dealing  with  causes  and  sources^ 
and  not  merely  with  symptoms  and  resalts,  which  has  led  to  the  pre- 
vention of  crime  by  education  and  the  prevention  of  disease  by 
sanitation,  should  be  applied  to  the  diminution  of  social  vice  by  the 
obvious  course  of  suppressing  its  wilful  and  whX)lesale  manufacture. 
It  is  surely  not  too  much  to  ask  of  English  statesmanship  that  it  shall 
find  means  to  afibrd,  without  abolishing  the  liberty  of  the  subject  or 
quite  overthrowing  the  British  Constitution,  at  least  this  negative 
protection  to  the  germs  of  human  virtue,  which  are  the  prey  of  sa 
many  enemies.  It  seems  a  moderate  and  a  reasonable  demand. 
Perhaps  the  inteUigence  of  the  twentieth,  if  not  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  will  be  found  equal  to  the  task. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  practical  difficulties  which  are  pleaded  on 
the  other  side,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  ignore.  The  attention  of 
statesmen  and  the  Legislature  is,  we  are  told,  taken  up  perforce  with 
the  burning  questions  of  which  men's  minds  are  full,  and  with  the 
business  of  current  affairs  which  cannot  be  postpoiied.  It  is  next  ta 
impossible  to  find  time  for  anything,  and  more  than  impossible  to  find 
time  for  opposed  business.  And,  strange  to  say,  much  of  this  busi- 
ness is  opposed  business.  We  are  promised,  for  instance,  a  great 
temperance  measure — a  measure  which,  considering  what  we  all  know 
of  the  social  results  of  an  abnormal  drink-craving  kept  up  by  abnor- 
mally multiplied  incentives  to  indulgence,  must  be  regarded  as 
preventive  legislation  aimed  at  once  at  preventible  crime,  preventible 
vice,  and  preventible  disease.  But,  unhappily,  temperance  is  a  party 
question,  and  the  party  which  has  allied  itself  for  the  time  being  with 
the  cause  of  free  trade  in  drunkenness  has  a  whole  Chamber  of  the 
Legislature  in  its  pocket.  Even  if  parties  were  united,  there  is  the 
gauntlet  of  all  the  interests  to  run,  and  the  interests  are  legion.  But 
the  trades  to  which  we  allude  are  already  illegal ;  they  carry  on  a  pre- 
carious but  successful  existence  by  systematically  slipping  through 
the  looser  meshes  of  the  law.  For  measures  aiming  simply  at  the 
repair  of  those  meshes  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  command  such 
support  on  both  sides  of  the  House  as  should  carry  them  through 
Parliament  practically  unopposed.  For  it  is  absurd,  when  a  prin- 
ciple has  been  accepted  and  a  law  framed  in  accordance  with  it,  to 
allow  that  law  to  remain  hampered  by  imperfections  which  make  it 
practically  inoperative. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  legislation  of  this  sort  is  surrounded  by 
difficulties  of  a  special  kind,  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  subject 
with  which  it  has  to  deal.  We  submit  that  the  ''  special ''  character 
of  the  difficulties  lies  in  this,  that  they  are  partly  theoretical  and 
partly  practical,  and  that  no  serious  effort  has  been  made  to  distin- 
guish the  one  from  the  other.  As  long  as  it  remains  an  open  question 
whether  or  not  the  elimination  of  the  cachexia  of  vice  is  to  be,  along 
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with  the  elimination  of  crime^  disease,  and  paaperism^  an  a70wed 
object  of  legislative  concera,  so  long  the  task  of  sappreBsing  public 
incentives  to  vice  must  be  hedged  about  by  **  special  '*  difficulties. 
But  J  once  this  point  is  clear,  the  theoretical  difficulty  vanishes,  and 
there  remaina  only  the  practical  difficulty  of  framing  good  working 
laws  and  working  them.  And  here  we  fail  to  see  that  there  are  any 
''special"  hindrances  which  do  not  apply  to  other  branches  of  criminal 
legislation  dealing  with  other  skilled  and  organised  criminal  practices. 
It  is  not  here  alone  that  the  conspirators  are  strong  and  cunning, 
apt  in  the  use  as  well  as  the  evasion  of  the  law,  and  strangely  backed 
up  with  money ;  not  here  alone — though  here,  perhaps,  most  of  all 
— ^that  the  victim  and  the  dupe  are  ignorant,  terrified,  averse  to  pub- 
licity, and  their  evidence  timid,  vacillating,  disiogenuoos^  easy  to 
upset ;  not  here  alone  that  crime  is  secret  and  hides  its  traces,  that 
corroboration  is  wanting  or  purposely  withheld,  and  that  it  taxes  the 
utmost  keenness  of  legal  ingenuity  to  unravel  the  web  and  drag  out 
the  hidden  corroboration  of  facts.  All  these  difficulties  are  to  be 
found  elsewhere ;  and  they  are  battled  with  and  overcome  elsewhere 
with  a  persistency  and  success  proportionate  to  the  importance 
assigned  to  the  suppression  of  this  or  that  particular  type  of  crime* 
So^  Againj  in  the  case  of  legislation  affecting  the  foreign  agent,  the 
foreign  bully,  the  foreign  dealer  in  immoralities,  we  are  warned  of  the 
"special"  difficulty  of  possible  international  complications.  But  the 
international  difficulty  is  not  peculiar  to  this  class  of  cases  ;  nor  has 
the  construction  of  international  adjustments  of  criminal  law  been  so 
far  found  to  surpass  the  wit  of  man. 

But  it  is  when  we  turn  from  the  region  of  legislation  to  that  of 
administration  that  we  realise  what  the  **  special  "  difficulties  really 
are,  and  how  purely  theoretic  they  are  in  their  origin^  The  direct 
and  practical  difficulties  have  been  indicated  already,  and  they  are  not 
special ;  the  indirect  and  special  difficulties  may  be  summed  up  under 
the  two  heads  of  anti-fanaticism  and  officialism. 

Now  against  anti-fanaticism,  where  its  premisses  are  just,  we  have 
not  a  word  to  say.  We  are  ready  to  anbacribe  with  the  foremost. 
But  it  is  usual  with  an ti- fanaticism  to  beg  its  premisses.  Most  of  it 
is  a  mere  Philistinism,  ignorant  of  the  large  grounds  on  which  other 
people  base  their  ideas,  and  naturally  at  fault  as  to  the  meaning  and 
value,  and  even  the  limits,  of  the  ideas  themselves.  Its  activity 
is  too  apt  to  consist  in  misunderstanding  motives  and  misrepresenting 
actions.  We  do  not  indeed  claim  that  the  moralists  have  never,  by 
over-vehemence,  or  by  a  misapplication  of  their  own  principles,  given 
a  handle  to  this  sort  of  criticism,  nor  do  we  claim  for  any  human 
being  an  absolute  exemption  from  absurdity.  But  then  alisurdity  is 
so  very  common.  We  fanatics,  at  least,  have  no  monopoly.  But 
what  we  do  claim  is,  that  when  all  allowance  is  made  for  tlu)8e  chance 
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and  passing  follies  whicli  in  this  world  occasionally  mark  the  conrse 
•of  even  the  wisest  and  the  best,  oar  view  is  farther-sighted,  wider- 
reaching,  saner,  and  more  inclnsive  of  all  that  concerns  humanity 
-than  that  of  the  men  who  call  ns  fanatics.  And  it  is  to  the  spread 
of  a  wider  and  more  humane  intelligence  that  we  look  for  the  gradaal 
silencing  of  this  parrot-cry  about  fanaticism. 

The  "  ofBcial "  diflSculty  is  a  diffipulty  of  quite  another  type,  yet  it 
has  its  root  in  some  very  similar  elements  of  human  nature.  There 
is  an  inelasticity — shall  we  say,  a  toughness — of  intelligence  which  is 
•apt  to  steal  over  dignified  men  condemned  to  the  routine  of  office,  a 
tendency  to  work  a  given  mechanism  according  to  given  rules,  with- 
out further  reference  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  mechanism  was 
oonstmcted — as  if  Westminster  clock  should  go  regularly  on  inside, 
quite  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  the  hands  and  chimes  had  got  dis- 
connected from  the  wheels  and  that  it  was  really  no  longer  telling 
the  time.  And  along  with  this  there  is  an  anxiety  to  stand  well 
with  the  ordinary  observer,  a  tendency  to  seek  justification  and  to 
avoid  criticism,  which  proves  that  even  the  routine  of  office  has  failed 
to  extinguish  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  ^^  human  nature  "  and  turn 
the  sensitive  official  man  into  a  mere  machine.  These  two  tenden- 
cies make  up  what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  we  have  dubbed 
<<  officialism."  And  here,  again,  we  must  look  for  the  remedy  in  a 
wider  spread  of  intelligence  and  a  finer  and  more  cultivated  sense  of 
the  relation  between  means  and  ends.  Such  an  increased  clearness 
of  perception  should,  for  instance,  put  an  end  to  the  confusion  some- 
times betrayed  by  the  official  mind  between  the  primary  object  of  a 
court  of  law  and  the  principles  which  fill  the  secondary  place  of 
regulating  the  just  and  fair  pursuance  of  that  object — a  confusion 
which  sometimes  places  the  judicial  authority  in  the  anomalous  posi- 
tion of  appearing  concerned  not  so  much  to  enforce  the  law  and  pro- 
tect the  injured  party  as  to  protect  the  offender  from  the  inconveni- 
ence of  publicity  and  the  unfriendly  pressure  of  the  law. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  a  good  deal  of  the  prejudice  against 
the  invocation  of  the  law  on  behalf  of  morality,  both  in  the  official 
and  the  unofficial  mind,  springs  from  a  real  misconception  of  the 
attitude  and  meaning  of  those  who  invoke  it.  They  do  not  know 
exactly  what  is  and  what  is  not  intended.     Let  us  try  to  be  explicit. 

In  the  first  place  we  do  not  urge — as  some  persons  seem  to  imagine 
— ^the  adoption  of  the  lynch-law  argument  that  if  a  crime  is  shock- 
ing enough  it  hardly  signifies  whether  the  accused  committed  it  or 
not,  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  unpunished.  We  do  not  ask  for  any 
tampering  with  the  rules  of  evidence,  nor  for  the  wresting  of  a  single 
clause  beyond  its  proper  meaning,  nor  for  the  abandonment  of  a 
single  principle  of  just  and  fair  interpretation.  We  do  not  wish  for 
a  sudden  outburst  of  heavy  sentencing,  nor  for  ^^  viewy  "  sentences  <m 
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the  part  of  particular  judges,  nor  for  the  exhibition  pf  a  vindictive 
spirit  against  the  prisoner,  such  as  is  sometimes  seen  in  foreign 
courts  of  justice,  any  more  than  we  approve  of  criticisms  passed  by 
judges  in  open  court  on  the  laws  they  are  there  to  administer,  or  of 
the  substitution  of  arbitrary  expressions  of  opinion  and  feeling  for  the 
impersoual  and  passionless  majesty  of  the  law*  But  we  do  ask  that 
the  distinct  and  intelligible  sense  of  the  court  shall  run  parallel  with 
the  sense  of  the  law  aod  not  counter  to  it ;  we  ask  for  an  intelligent 
and  persistent  recogoition  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  law  was 
framed^  and  an  intelligent  use  of  the  forms  and  powers  of  the  court 
to  give  effect  to  tbat  purpose*  We  ask  for  sentences  systematically 
adjusted  to  the  purpose  of  prevention ;  and  for  explicit  sentences,  in 
which  the  intention  of  the  court  and  the  stand  taken  by  the  law 
against  certain  practices  shall  be  set  plainly  before  the  public  eye. 
We  ask  for  a  chivalry^ — at  least  for  a  consideration — in  the  treatment 
of  women  and  children  presenting  themselves  under  the  saddest  and 
most  humiliating  circumstances  before  a  court  full  of  men,  which  has 
too  often  been  strangely  and  even  brutally  wanting.  We  even  ask 
whether  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  a  tone  and  temper  to  our 
courts  of  law  which  shall  act  as  some  restraint  on  the  insolence  of 
counsel  pleading  the  "  legitimate  *'  interests  of  vice,  and  on  that 
extraordinary  malversation  of  sentiment  which,  as  against  the  claims 
of  any  number  of  victims  past  and  future,  awards  its  sympathy  to  the 
man  who  has  deliberately  chosen  to  make  his  living  in  defiance  of  the 
law,  and  whose  living  the  law  is  now  justly  taking  from  him.  With 
regard,  especially,  to  the  moneyed  interest  in  vice,  we  ask  that 
courts  of  law  should  adopt  an  unmistakable  attitude.  The  moneyed 
interest  always  commands  a  curious  amount  of  public  sympathy  ;  and 
especially  where  it  is  both  large  and  indirect,  it  seems  to  make 
strangely  little  difference  to  the  general  feeling  from  what  sources 
the  dividends  are  drawn.  The  tendency  is  still  to  regard  finaDcial 
interests  as  a  legitimate  object  of  consideration  and  protection  in  a 
sense  in  which  moral  interests  are  not.  Now  this  attitude  must 
necessarily  give  way  before  a  truer  and  more  enlightened  appre- 
ciation of  the  real  interests  of  humanity ;  and  there  can  be  no 
fitter  exponents  of  such  an  advance  in  moral  discrimination  than  the 
judges  on  the  bench. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  moralists  themselves  are  divided  into 
two  camps  on  these  questions,  and  that  the  one  camp  is  as  jealous  of 
authoritative  interference  in  matters  of  morality  as  the  other  camp  is 
eager  to  invoke  it.  It  is  partly  true  ;  but  why  ?  The  opposition  of 
the  older  school  of  moralists  was  based  on  a  bitter  experience  of 
ignorant  ^nd  brutal  legislation,  which,  however,  had  no  moral  aim  at 
all,  but  was  conceived  in  the  supposed  interests  of  a  certain  class  of 
•Government  employes.     The  interference  invoked  by  the  later  school 
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is  of  a  wholly  different  stamp.  We  ask  for  legislation  framed  with 
a  clear  moral  aim,  and  with  no  side  aims  whatever;  we  ask  for 
interference  with  the  craft  and  tyranny  of  the  strong,  not  with  the 
misery  and  helplessness  of  the  weak  ;  we  ask  for  even-handed  justice 
between  the  man  and  the  woman,  the  seller  and  th^  sold,  the  corrupter 
and  the  corrupted ;  and  we  aak  for  nothing  that  slips  aside  or  falls 
short  of  this.  If  we  gain  our  point,  we  shall  have  carried  the  old 
standard  a  day's  march  forward  ;  to  the  protection  of  the  fallen  from 
persecution  we  shall  have  added  the  protection  of  the  innocent  from 
contamination,  and  to  the  recognition  of  the  sacred nesa  of  the  rights 
of  women  that  of  the  equal  sacredness  of  the  rights  of  children.  It  la 
only  if  we  are  cheated  of  our  aim,  if  having  asked  for  bread  we  accept 
the  oSer  of  a  stone,  that  the  leaders  of  that  earlier  and  great  campaign 
will  have  reason  to  exclaim  upon  us. 

This,  then,  so  far  as  we  can  here  formulate  it,  is  the  demand  we 
ought  to  make.  It  is  not  a  demand  to  be  ashamed  of.  The  shame 
is  that  it  should  have  to  be  made.  It  is  not  illogical  or  absurd.  The 
whole  of  the  illogicality  and  absurdity  is  on  the  other  side.  If  we 
could  but  look  on  the  crooked  and  wavering  line  that  is  drawn  by  the 
great  majorifcy  of  our  public  men,  in  the  course  of  their  public  acta 
and  utterances  alone- — -and  perhaps  by  nearly  all  of  us,  however  nn- 
consciously,  in  our  more  private  judgments — between  the  conventional 
approbation  of  virtue  and  the  aflable  indulgence  accorded  to  vice,  even 
to  aggressive  and  contaminating  vice — with  the  eyes  with  which  some 
future  generation  (not,  perhaps,  far  distant)  will  look  upon  it,  we 
should  feel  as  little  proud  of  our  intellectual  perspicacity  as  we  ahonld 
of  the  rectitude  of  our  moral  sense* 

There  is  one  more  point  of  detail  on  which  we  must  touch  before 
we  quit  this  part  of  our  subject.  The  distrust  of  legislative  inter- 
ference displayed  by  the  moralists  of  the  earlier  school  had  its  root  in  a 
deep  and  well-grounded  distrust  of  police  interference.  They  had  gained 
a  large  part  of  their  experience  in  foreign  fields,  where  they  had  seen 
what  police  interference  can  come  to.  They  dreaded  the  introduction 
into  our  own  system  of  powers  ^vhich  might  end  in  giving  ns  a  native 
Javert  and  a  native  Lecour.  For  our  part,  we  hold  that  Javert  is 
not  an  English  type,  and  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  English  law 
to  make  him  one.  But  be  that  as  it  may^  we  recognise  the  danger 
of  committing  a  heavy  task  of  moral  discrimination  to  men  who  are 
no  better  than  a  good  average  of  humanity ,  and  who  run  the  ordinary 
ofiicial  risk  of  being  at  once  a  little  too  mechanical  and  a  little  too 
human.  Nevertheless,  it  is  only  a  question  of  where  to  draw  the  line* 
We  do  and  we  must  commit  to  these  men  a  very  great  trusty  involving 
a  veiy  high  degree  of  moral  responsibility.  In  certain  contingencies, 
such  as  breaches  of  rules  by  licensed  houses  and  the  like,  it  is  their 
duty  to  interfere,  and  to  interfere  on  their  own  initiative ;  yet,  in. 
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time  cases  out  of  ten,  it  rests  entirely  with  their  own  sense  of  duty 
whether  they  take  action  or  not,  and  even  whether  or  not  they  take 
a  bribe  to  blind  their  eyes  withal.  If  then,  we  have  to  trust,  and 
do  trust,  this  much  to  their  bare  integrity,  do  we  make  matters 
much  better  by  drawing  an  uncertain  line  around  another  class  of 
miademeaDourSj  and  forbidding  interference  with  other  practices 
which  the  policeman  knows  to  be  equally  illicit  ?  Or  do  we  rather 
confuse  his  moral  sense  and  actually  vitiate  his  integrity  by 
requiring  him  to  keep  in  his  ©ye  a  donble  list  of  offences — 
those  he  IS  to  come  down  upon  and  those  he  is  to  wink  at? 
Perhaps  the  very  statement  of  the  dilemma  points  to  a  higher  and 
more  excellent  way*  A  police  force,  like  any  other  large  body  of 
men,  is  very  much  what  its  leaders  make  it.  The  men  are,  to  begin 
with,  fairly  intelligent  men,  fairly  well-principled  and  well-conductedp 
They  represent  a  certain  mass  of  moral  intelligence.  Is  it  to  be 
ignored  and  wasted,  or  to  be  stimulated,  trained^  informed  and 
utilised  ?  It  is  so  much  human  material ;  how  is  it  to  be  made 
the  best  of?  It  is  nonsense  to  pretend  that  mere  mechanical 
drill  can  make  all  that  can  be  made  of  it.  Mr.  Stead  pointed  oat 
some  years  ago,  in  the  Ret  lew  (jf  RcvUws,  that  there  is  a  quantity  of 
nnused  manhood  in  oar  policemen  which  would  answer  readily  to  the 
touch  of  human  interests,  to  a  higher  demand  on  its  potentiality  of 
virtue.  He  instanced  the  admirable  way  in  which  the  police  of 
London  have  co-operated  with  the  agents  of  Mr,  Waugh's  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  ;  and  still  more  the  alacrity 
with  which  the  police  of  Edinburgh  fell  iu  with  the  scheme  of  their 
Chief  Constable  for  utilising  them  as  distributors  of  the  clothing 
provided  by  a  charitable  association  for  the  destitute  children  on  their 
beats.  The  work  is  said  to  have  had  an  excellent  eifect  on  the  moral 
tone  of  the  force.  Naturally;  it  gave  them  a  humane  and  interesting 
thing  to  do,  and  their  organisation  enabled  them  to  do  it  thoroughly 
well*  A  great  deal  of  a  policeman's  time  is  very  empty  ;  he  has 
leisure  to  observe  the  ways  of  humanity,  and  to  think.  Generally  he 
thinks  very  kindly  of  it ;  he  grows  to  look  all  too  leniently  on  its 
ahady  ways,  which  he  knows  so  well.  Is  this  too  harsh,  too  stupid, 
too  coarse  material  to  be  inspired  with  a  sense  of  a  high  calling  and 
great  opportunities,  to  be  educated  to  distinguish  between  the  true 
and  humane  service  of  virtue  and  the  blundering  haste  of  indiacretioo 
or  over-zeal  ?  And  if  we  are  to  look  for  a  definite  advance  in  moral 
discrimination  on  the  Bench,  why  not  a  corresponding  advance  on 
the  beat  ? 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  matter  of  personal  influence,  that  it 
depends  on  the  spirit  and  temper  infused  into  ttie  men  by  those  who 
are  set  over  them.  No  doubt.  I^ut  that  simply  means  that  every- 
thiiig  depends  on  finding  the   right   men,   imbued  with  the   right 
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notions,  and  with  vigonr  enongh  to  keep  clear  of  officialism,  and 
putting  them  in  the  right  places — a  thing  which  can  generally  be 
done  when  it  is  sufficiently  sought  to  be  done. 

IV. 

And  yet  this  great  machinery  of  Law,  with  all  the  complex  order 
or  complex  derangement  of  its  close-toothed  wheels,  is  but  a  hnmble 
factor  in  the  process  of  the  npward  life  of  man.  It  may  remove 
fifttal  obstacles  to  progress,  but  it  can  do  little  to  stimolate  or  to 
propel.  Its  task  rather  consists  in  damming  the  current  of  the  back- 
ward stream,  and  blocking  the  action  of  those  forces  by  which  civilisa- 
tion itself  deliberately  ministers  to  the  degradation  of  the  human 
type.  This  indeed  is  a  work  of  necessity^  absolutely  indispensable. 
But  it  is  negative  work.  For  the  positive  elements  of  progress  we 
must  look  elsewhere. 

Happily,  there  is  no  lack  of  these.  The  whole  field  teems  with 
signs  of  hopeful  activity.  We  witness  effort  upon  effort  of  ingenious 
philanthropy,  effort  upon  effort  of  daring  and  progressive  thought. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  signs  of  this  beneficent  and  fruitful 
energy  is  the  eager  way  in  which  thinkers  in  one  or  another  great 
department  of  thought  hasten  to  carry  their  spoils  to  the  aid  of  those 
who  work  in  other  fields.  Thus  the  biologist  has  his  message  for  the 
economist,  and  both,  again,  for  the  philosopher,  the  statesman,  the 
religious  teacher,  and  the  social  reformer.  And  this  interchauge  of 
specialised  and  accredited  thought  is  being  caught  up  with  avidity  by 
the  ordinary  educated  intelligence,  and  conveyed  in  all  directions  to- 
be  discussed,  assimilated,  and  experimented  on.  Even  that  most 
unblest  and  restless  spirit  of  all  the  spirits  that  walk,  the  hundred- 
years'-end  social-problematical  novel  or  drama,  with  its  flippancy,  its 
garish  crudity,  its  deification  of  selfishness,  is  probably  not  without 
its  use  as  at  least  a  carrier  of  questions  to  which  it  may  provoke,  if 
it  cannot  give,  an  answer.  With  all  its  contempt  for  the  accepted 
moralities^  it  is  helping  to  carry  the  pressure  of  the  moral  question 
into  the  sacred  enclosure  of  marriage  itself,  from  which  all  questioning 
has  been  too  long  excluded ;  and  it  is  perhaps  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  no  service  cduld  well  be  greater  than  this.  It  is  possible 
that  we  are  even  now  but  faintly  beginning  to  guess  how  much  of 
the  solution  of  our  problems  lies  within  those  sacred  precincts.  We 
may  come  to  be  thankful  yet  for  the  unwelcome  frankness  which  has 
broken  in  upon  their  silence  with  so  rude  a  clamour ;  and  we  may 
find  that  though,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  at  first 
a  spirit  of  rebellion,  the  quest  on  which  this  daring  generation  has 
set  out  is  not  the  mere  quest  of  lawlessness,  but  the  search  for  a 
higher  law  and  a  purer  atmosphere  in  which  sincere  spirits  may  rest 
and  breathe.     At  any  rate  it  is  here,  along  this  very  line  of  free 
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inquiry  and  experiment,  that  the  growing-point  of  the  higher 
morality  is  to  be  sooght,  and  its  expansion  watched  with  anxious 
hope* 

V, 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some  of  us,  even  now,  to  speak  of  a 
higher  morality  yet  to  be  evolved.  We  thought  wo  had  begun  at  the 
top  of  that  mighty  hill. 

There  on  the  eummitj  when  we  were  little  children,  the  old  Evangel 
took  us  on  her  knee  and  taught  ns  in  baby  lessons  all  that  the  grown- 
up people  know  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Hut  we  outgrew  that  baby  lore  and  cast  it  from  us,  and  w©  got 
off  her  knee  and  slid  away  down  to  the  empty  plain,  and  must  needs 
climb  the  heights  again  in  our  own  way,  by  lights  of  our  own,  on 
our  own  unsteady  feet. 

Now  Una  and  her  knight  are  parted  once  more — the  search  for 
truth  and  the  search  for  sanctity ;  but  the  objects  of  their  search  are 
not  parted,  and  as  each  nears  the  goal  of  their  Eeveral  qn^&t  they 
are  destined  assuredly  to  meet  again. 

In  the  meantime  we  may  thankfully  accept  the  gain  that  each 
brings  to  us  by  the  way.  One  great  contribution  at  least  Science  has 
made  to  our  store  of  theological  conceptions.  To  what  we  had  dis- 
cerned already  of  the  Power,  the  Wisdom,  and  the  Love  of  God,  she 
has  added  the  unimaginable  revelation  of  His  Patience. 

Even  now,  while  we  seem  to  ourselves  so  far  advanced  upon  our 
way,  it  may  be  that  we  are  but  at  the  very  beginning.  Perhaps  the 
days  of  creation,  with  their  alternations  of  deep  night,  are  not  yet 
ended — the  sixth  day  not  yet  finished  nor  the  seventh  begun,  nor  has 
God  yet  said  of  man  that  he  is  good.  What  we  took  for  retrospect 
is  perhaps  prophecy ;  and  the  morning  stars  have  yet  to  sing 
together,  and  the  sons  of  God  to  shout  for  joy. 

Our  newly  opened  eyes  are  eager  and  impatient ;  we  st^re  into  the 
darkness  before  us  and  pant  to  know  what  is  to  be  the  end. 

"  But  it  ^ufiiceth  that  the  end  will  come^ 
Arid  theo  the  end  Ls  known.'* 

No  one  mind,  no  one  life,  no  one  generation,  can  work  out  the 
great  problem.  God  is  working  it  out  in  terms  of  the  human  race. 
But  we  have  snatched  a  glimpse ;  we  have  overheard  a  word ;  the 
air  is  full  of  promise  and  suggestion.  Nature  and  Love — the  forces 
of  C'reation  and  Redemption— are  here  at  work  in  the  twilight  of  this 
chaos ;  we  begin  to  discern  what  their  work  has  been,  and  to  be 
assured  of  what  it  will  be.  **  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after 
our  likeness."     "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work." 

Blanche  Leppingtox. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT. 


A  MISAPPLIED  respect  for  thoroughneBs  often  leads  stadents  of 
society  to  a  piecemeal  treatment  of  industry  which  blinds  them 
to  a  perception  of  large  organic  operations.  It  is  natural  that  men  of 
baainesSi  whose  interests  and  sympathies  are  absorbed  in  some  special 
trade  and  some  special  locality,  should  mistake  their  knowledge  of 
local  symptoms  for  a  thorough  diagnosis  of  industrial  disease.  But  it 
is  not  so  creditable  that  statesmen  and  economists  should  do  their 
best  to  make  it  appear  that  '^  the  unemployed  "  is  not  one,  but  a 
hundred  different  questions  to  be  studied  only  in  detail  and  to  be 
solved  by  a  hundred  different  little  local  remedies.  This  detailed 
research  is  highly  necessary^  but  it  can  lead  us  only  to  a  knowledge 
of  secondary  and  contributory  causes ;  no  clear  understanding  of  the 
problem  is  attained  until  this  fragmentary  knowledge  is  gathered  into 
the  unity  of  a  higher  synthesis.  The  piecemeal  method  which  com- 
mends itself  so  signally  to  Boyal  Commissions  upon  Labour  or  the 
Unemployed  is  not  really  thorough,  but  is  merely  superficial,  substitu- 
ting elaborate  memoranda  of  minor  facts  for  the  major  facts  which  it 
was  their  business  to  ascertain.  The  purposely  vague  character  of 
the  general  judgments  to  which  these  bodies  occasionally  commit 
themselves  is  admirably  illustrated  by  a  paragraph  in  the  Final  Report 
of  the  Commission  on  Labour,  dealing  with  Irregularity  of  Employ- 
ment : 

*'  Fluctuations  of  trade  in  this  country  are  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  the 
chief  of  which  may  be  briefly  indicated  here.  The  majority  of  these  peri- 
odical  changes  are  connected  in  some  way  with  the  state  of  commercial 
credit,  and  the  willingness  or  unwillingness  of  business  men  to  embark  on 
new  ventures.  The  state  of  credit  in  every  country  depends  each  year  more 
and  more  upon  the  general  conditions  of  business  throughout  the  world.** 

Omitting  the  middle  terms  of  this  syllogistic  argument,  we  attain  the 
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valuable  coaclusion  ttat  irregularity  of  employment  is  attributable  to 
**  the  general  conditions  of  basiness  '* !  Neither  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Laboar  CommiBsion  nor  in  the  analysis  of  canses  of  Dnemployment 
contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  do  we  find  the  faintest 
recognition  of  the  central  fact  of  the  '^  unemployed  "  problem — viz., 
the  simaltaneons  general  unemployment  of  labour,  capital,  and  land  in 
periods  of  depressed  trade.  Oar  analysis  of  the  available  statistics 
forced  us  to  the  conclnsion  that  the  **  unemployed  "  question  was  in 
the  main  a  leading  aspect  of  the  problem  of  trade  depression.  From 
the  financial  point  of  view  bad  trade  appears  in  a  general  lowness  of 
prices  and  of  profits,  but,  regarded  as  a  disease  of  the  industrial  etrnc- 
tare,  it  takes  the  shape  of  a  general  slackness  or  under- use  of  the 
various  factors  of  production.  Now,  no  serious  attempt  has  been 
made,  by  what  may  provisionally  be  called  the  orthodox  school  of 
Englidh  economists,  to  explain  why  it  is  that  at  one  and  the  same 
time  there  can  be  in  existence  more  labour,  more  capital »  more  land, 
than  are  wanted.  There  might  exist,  according  to  their  theorj*,  more 
labour  than  could  be  employed,  owing  to  an  iuEuflBciency  of  capital 
with  which  to  assist  labour  to  produce ;  but,  since  capital  and  labour 
are  the  only  requisites  for  the  production  of  wealth,  they  could  not  both 
be  in  excess.  The  common  mode  of  meeting  the  difficulty  was  to 
deny  the  fact  of  a  general  excess  of  producing- power.  There  might, 
it  was  alleged,  be  an  exceesive  application  of  capital  and  labour  to 
certain  trades,  but  this  was  a  malady  of  misdirection,  general  over- 
production was  impossible.  A  certain  ambiguity  in  the  term  **  over- 
production "  assisted  the  maintenance  of  this  position.  If  by  over- 
production 18  meant  a  continued  process  of  glutting  the  general 
market  with  an  accumulation  of  goods  which  could  not  be  sold,  such 
an  operation  is  not  possible.  But  if  what  is  signified  is  a  long  con- 
tinued existence  of  a  general  excess  of  prodacing-power  beyond  what 
is  economically  required  to  supply  the  current  rate  of  consumption, 
such  excess  is  plainly  attested  by  modem  industry.  Moreover,  it  was 
admitted  in  unmistakable  language  by  the  same  Majority  Report  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Depression  of  Trade  in  188'J,  which  rejected 
with  acorn  the  notion  of  *'  a  general  over-production.'*  In  its  general 
immary  this  Report  says,  *•  That  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  times  the 
"demand  for  our  commodities  does  not  increase  at  the  same  rate  as 
formerly ;  that  our  capacitij  for  production  is  comequaitli/  in  eircess  of 
our  requircmeniSf  and  could  be  considerably  increased  at  short  notice ; 
that  this  is  due  partly  to  the  competition  of  the  large  amount  of 
capital  which  is  being  steadily  accumulated  in  the  country.*'  The 
Minority  Report  finds  the  gist  of  trade  depressions  in  **  a  long- 
continued  fall  of  prices — in  many  cases  the  result  either  of  actual 
over-production  or  of  a  capacity  of  production  in  excess  of  the  demand/* 
This  Commission  entirely  throws  over  the  notion,  which  every  man  of 
wide  business  experience  has  long  repudiated,  that  an  excess  of  pro- 
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docing-power  in  some  trades  must  be  balanced  by  a  deficiency  in  othera, 
that  there  can  be  no  general  excess.  The  idea  that  depreaeed  trade 
means  a  misapplication  of  capital  and  labour  as  between  trade  and 
trade  is  entirely  rejected  by  both  bodies  of  Commissioneraj  who  find 
the  malady  they  are  investigating  common  to  all  ''  prodnctive  indad- 
tries.'*  The  Minority  expressly  asserts  over-production,  in  the  sense 
above  taken,  as  the  chief  agent  in  depression  : 

**  Over-production,  by  which  we  uiiderstaiid  the  production  of  c5ommf>- 
dities  (or  existence  of  the  agencies  of  production)  in  excess,  not  of  the 
capacity  of  consumption,  if  their  distribution  were  gratuitous,  but  of  the 
demand  for  export  at  icmuncnitive  prices,  and  of  the  amount  of  income  or 
earnings  available  for  their  purchase  in  the  home  maiket — that  is,  of  pro- 
fitable employment  for  the  people.  The  deiiicssion  under  which  we  have  so 
long  been  sufTering  is  undoubtedly  of  this  nature/' 

The  Majority,  though  rejecting  the  general  term  '*  over-production^^ 
admit,  as  we  saw,  the  phenomena. 

The  one  fact  which  emerges  with  striking  clearness  from  the  whole 
investigation  of  the  period  1875-1885  is  that  the  producing-power  of 
capital  and  labour,  to  which  full  employment  was  given  in  the  years 
immediately  following  the  Franco-German  war,  was  found  excessive 
in  quantity  during  the  ten  years  which  ensued.  The  same  trade- 
malady — general  under-employment  of  capital  and  labour — has  been 
plainly  visible  since  1890.  In  trade  after  trade  it  has  been  m&de 
manifest  that  the  capacity  of  production  is  far  in  advance  of  the 
current  or  expected  demand  at  a  profitable  price,  and  in  all  of  them 
brief  bursts  .of  activity  have  alternated  with  long  periods  of  torpor, 
during  which  weaker  mills,  mines,  and  works  are  closed,  while  others 
are  working  short  time,  and  large  bodies  of  workers  are  kept  half- 
em  ployed^  In  three  staple  industries,  docks,  cotton,  coal-mining,  the 
attempts  to  fully  utilise  existing  powers  of  production  were  directly 
responsible  for  prolonged  stoppageSj  during  which  the  congestion  was 
relieved  at  a  terrible  cost  of  suffering  to  the  workers.  A  strike  or  a 
lock-out,  attributable  to  a  fall  of  prices,  would  rightly  rank  as  so  ranch 
'*  unemployment "  in  any  true  economic  analysis^  though  the  imme- 
diate cause  might  be  a  disagreement  between  capital  and  labonr  in 
reference  to  wages  or  other  terms  of  employment.  All  business 
men  are  compelled  to  admit  that  at  the  present  time  there  exists^ 
not  in  this  industry  or  that,  but  in  all  the  important  industries  of 
the  country,  a  considerably  larger  quantity  of  plant  and  labour 
than  can  be  profitably  employed.  In  other  words,  with  the  means 
of  production  which  now  exist  a  far  larger  quantity  of  commodities 
could  be  produced  than  are  actually  produced.  It  is  probable  that 
the  percentage  of  unemployed  or  under-employed  capital  in  the  shape 
of  millSj  ironworks,  dockyards,  mines,  and  plant  and  machinery  of 
various  kinds  is  far  larger  than  the  8  or  10  per  cent,  which  may 
represent  the  waste  of  labour-power.  From  the  financial  point  of 
view  the  excess  is  attested  by  the  universal  glut  of  loanable  capital  U^ 
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which  Mr,  A.  J.  Wilson  has  recently  directed  public  attention.*  The 
opening  up  of  vast  new  tracts  of  land  for  the  growth  of  our  food 
and  raw  material  of  manufactnre,  the  hnge  accumulation  of  capital 
in  the  shape  of  fixed  plant  and  power-driven  machinery  of  manu- 
facture and  transport,  the  rapid  growth  of  an  intelligent  and  closely 
co-operative  population  have,  during  the  last  few  generations,  multi- 
plied twentyfold  or  more  the  general  productive  power  of  the  com- 
munity.  The  actual  standard  of  consumption  for  nearly  every  class 
of  the  community  has  likewise  been  raised.  The  landowning  classes 
live  far  more  expensively  than  they  did  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
century ;  the  owners  of  manufacturing  and  tradiug  capital  form  a 
numerous  new  class  of  consumers  whose  expenditure  has  grown  con- 
tinuously ;  statistics  of  working-class  life  show  that,  except  among  the 
very  poor,  the  general  standai'd  of  comfort  is  considerably  higher  than 
it  was,  though  the  stability  of  the  standard  is  grievously  impaired  by 
growing  irregularity  of  work.  But,  great  as  this  general  rise  in  the 
consumption  of  the  people  may  appear,  it  has  been  far  less  rapid  than 
the  growth  of  productive  power.  The  industrial  revolution  has  not 
been  attended  by  a  commensurate  revolution  in  the  consuming  habits 
of  the  people.  If  modern  machinery  and  methods  of  production  have 
raised  twentyfold  the  producing-power,  the  consumption  of  the  com- 
munity has  increased  at  a  lower  ratio.  We  therefore  find  that  the 
several  agents  of  production  exist  in  excess  ;  full  and  continuous  use 
cannot  be  found  for  thenu  This  is  no  theory,  but  a  just  summary 
of  the  phenomena  of  modern  industry,  W^hy  such  excess  of  wealth- 
producing  power  is  possible  may  remain  an  open  question,  but  of  the 
fact  there  can  be  no  dispute.  It  is  not  a  case  of  improper  appli- 
cation of  productive  power,  an  excess  in  certain  trades^  or  at  certain 
times,  balanced  by  a  deficiency  in  other  trades  or  other  times.  It  is  a 
normal  and  general  condition  of  excess.  The  rate  of  production  of 
commodities  actually  maintained  in  the  years  1871-74  could  have 
been  continued  doring  the  tea  years  which  followed,  if  the  demand 
had  not  slackened ;  and  the  fact  that  it  was  not  so  continued  is  a  clear 
admission  of  a  grave  excess  of  productive  power  under  normal  con- 
ditions of  national  life. 

This  excess  of  general  producing- power  is  far  from  being  adequately 
represented  by  the  average  unemployment  or  under-employment  of 
capital  and  labour  in  the  extractive  and  manufacturing  indnatries, 
**  Unemployment  '*  is  only  one  form  of  the  waste.  Another  is  the 
socially  useless  multiplication  of  middle-men  and  other  distributors, 
and  of  the  capital  engaged  in  distributive  businesses.  Unable  to 
find  remunerative  employment  in  **  productive"  indostries,  an  increasing 
proportion  of  capital  and  labour  is  engaged  in  the  work  of  distribation. 
This  movement  is  unmistakably  attested  by  the  Statistics  of  Occu- 
pations in  the    Census  Reports,     The  common  notion  that  we  are 
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becoming  more  and  more  a  manufacturing  nation  is  incorrect  so  far 
as  employment  of  labour  is  concerned.  Taking  the  aggregate  of  the 
manufactures  from  the  Census  returns,  as  interpreted  by  Mr.  Charles 
Booth,*  it  appears  that  whereas  up  to  1861  manufactures  engaged  an 
increasing  proportion  of  our  population,  since  that  date,  although 
there  continues  to  be  an  absolute  increase  in  the  numbers  so  employed, 
that  increase  is  slower  than  the  growth  of  the  population.  The  per- 
centage engaged  in  manufactures  from  1841  to  1881  is  as  follows: 

1841 271  per  cent. 

1851 32-7         „ 

1861 330        „ 

1871  .         .  •      .         .        .  31-6 

1881 30-7         „ 

Though  we  cannot  place  in  exact  line  with  the  preceding  returns  the 
results  for  1891,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  proportionate 
decline  of  employment  has  continued,  and  that  not  more  than  30  per 
cent  of  the  occupied  classes  are  engaged  in  manufactures.  Set  off 
the  increase  of  coal-miners  against  the  decline  of  agricultural  workers, 
and  an  aggregate  decline  of  the  numbers  engaged  in  extractive 
industries  is  obtained.  What,  then,  has  become  of  the  one  million 
and  three-quarters  added  to  our  working  population  between  1881  and 
1891  ?  Outside  the  manufacturing  and  extractive  industries  there  is 
only  one  other  large  department  of  "  making  "  industry,  the  building 
trades.  But  here  the  employment  between  1881  and  1891  only 
increased  by  a  paltry  2*1  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  a  growth  of 
15*1  of  the  occupied  classes  as  a  whole.  The  answer  is  that  the 
trades  engaged  in  distribution  are  growing  quite  out  of  propcvrtion  to 
the  growth  of  the  population  or  of  the  quantity  of  material  wealth  to 
be  distributed.  While  the  agricultural  class  has  positively  declined, 
the  domestic  class  grown  only  5*4  per  cent.,  the  industrial  class  151 
(just  keeping  pace  with  the  occupied  population  as  a  whole),  the 
commercial  class  shows  an  increase  of  42-8  per  cent.  When  we 
turn  to  investigate  more  closely  this  increase  of  the  commercial  class, 
we  find  that  **  merchants  and  agents  "  have  grown  in  ten  years  from 
285,138  to  363,037,  an  increase  nearly  twice  as  fast  as  that  of  the 
occupied  population.  The  division  engaged  in  wholesale  dealing, 
money  and  insurance  has  increased  33*1  per  cent.  Bank  clerks  and 
officials  have  increased  from  14,998  to  19,975,  dealers  in  money  have 
grown  by  31  per  cent.,  insurance  agents  have  actually  doubled  their 
numbers.  Commercial  clerks  and  travellers  are  increasing  rapidly, 
the  former  24*2  per  cent.,  the  latter  no  less  than  36*2  per  cent,  in 
the  decennium.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  many  ''  dealers  "  are  classed 
with  '^  makers  "  in  the  Census  returns,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a 
full  and  accurate  computation  of  the  growth  of  those  engaged  in  retail 
♦  "Occupations  of  the  People,  1841-1881." 
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trade.     But  the  following  conaparison  of  those  engaged  in  retail  trades 
where  the  dealers  are  separated  from  the  makers  is  most  instructive : 


TMd«, 

1881. 

189L 

d^QfvtM  per  otot. 

Chemists  ,    ,    . 

Bookiellehi 

Stationers 

Drapers     ..».,., 
HaberdAshers     .    .     .    ,    , 

Grocers 

FoaUerers  and  FishtDOngers 
Greeogrooer^.  Fruiterers     , 
Cboesamongers,  Bnttermen . 
Bntcher«  ....... 

Coal  dealers * 

Ironmongers 

General  shopkeepers  .    «    .  i 

19,000 

9,910 
15.241 
82,362 

9,565 

129,818 

21,497 

29,614 

4,379 
81.702 
20,401 
16,122 
54,860 

21,930 
13,596 
21.798 

107,018 
12,4S1 

181,856 
29,711 
40,963 
5^108 
98,921 
23.799 
21,444 
53,608 

+  15-4 
-1^87  2 
+  43 -0 
+  29*9 
4  30-5 
+  401 
+  38-2 
+  88-3 
+  16'6 
+  2M 
+  16-7         1 
+  83*0 
-   2-3 

+  27*9 

Total 

494.471  * 

632,238 

It  thus  appears  that,  in  aplte  of  all  economies  of  concentration 
resulting  from  the  increased  amoont  of  distribution  which  has  fallen 
to  large  stores  and  universal  providers,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
retail  distributors  is  nearly  twice  that  of  the  occupied  classes  as  a 
whole.  To  put  the  matter  succinctly,  a  smaller  proportion  of  the 
population  is  engaged  in  "  making  *'  the  increased  quantity  of  material 
goods  which  are  consumed,  a  larger  proportion  in  distributing  them. 
Nor  is  this  movement  adequately  explained  by  the  fact  that  distribu- 
tion has  not  shared  equally  with  manufacture  the  economies  of  modern 
machinery  and  method.  For  the  large  growth  of  our  population  and 
its  concentration  in  large  towns  must  have  greatly  reduced  the  labour- 
cost  of  distributing  a  given  quantity  of  goods.  This  consideration « 
taken  along  with  the  improvements  in  every  mode  of  transport,  would 
enable  the  increased  r|uantity  of  modem  wealth  to  be  eftectively  dis- 
tributed without  any  considerable  increase  of  the  labour  or  capital 
engaged  in  distributive  industries.  Even  if  some  increase  of  diB- 
tributors  were  economically  necessary,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the 
actual  increase  of  all  classes  of  middle-men  and  retailers  has  passed 
far  beyond  this  wholesome  necessary  limit.  A  diminishing  proportion 
of  commercial  effort  is  expended  in  the  actual  work  of  distribution, 
an  increasing  proportion  in  the  work  of  getting  business.  A  proof 
of  this  is  the  phenomenal  growth  of  commercial  travellers,  local 
agents,  jobWrs,  touts,  and  the  enormous  expenditure  in  every  form  of 
advertisement.     The  actual  energy  given  out  in  trades,  directly  or 
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indirectly  concerned  with  distribation,  is  thas  swollen  far  beyond  the 
demands  of  such  wholesome  and  effective  competition  as  will  secure 
for  the  consuming  public  a  cheap,  and  rapid  service  of  supply.  The 
keenness  of  competition  amoug  rival  distributors  is  admittedly 
responsible  for  much  of  the  adulteration  and  other  deceitful  practices 
which  tend  to  the  deterioration  of  commodities.  Unfortunately,  we 
possess  no  official  or  reliable  record  of  the  general  movements  in 
retail  trade,  which  we  can  compare  with  the  statistics  of  wholesale 
prices  prepared  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck.  It  is,  however,  generally  believed, 
and  such  fragmentary  evidence  as  we  possess  accords  with  the  belief, 
that  the  great  fall  of  wholesale  prices  since  1873  has  not  been 
attended  by  a  commensurate  fall  of  retail  prices. 

Nor  is  it  unreasonable  that  this  should  be  the  case.  The  effects  of 
competition  are  somewhat  different  in  manufacturing  and  in  distri- 
buting industries.  In  the  former  an  excess  of  producing-power,  after 
exhibiting  itself  in  a  comparatively  trifling  glut  of  actual  manufactured 
goods,  shows  its  ''  waste  "  in  the  form  of  '^  unemployed  "  labour  and 
capital,  which  operates  in  some  measure  as  a  check  upon  further 
application  of  labour  and  capital.  In  the  latter,  no  such  natural 
check  is  provided.  Small  quantities  of  capital,  unable  to  enter 
manufacture  with  any  reasonable  prospect  of  success^  may  embark  in 
distribution,  especially  in  retail  trade,  with  some  hope  of  attracting  to 
their  businesses  a  fair  proportion  of  the  trade  of  others.  It  is  not 
easy  for  a  new  business  to  succeed  even  in  retail  trade,  but  it  is  less 
difficult  than  in  manufacture.  The  same  amount  of  business  may 
thus  come  to  be  divided  among  a  larger  number  of  persons.  It  may 
even  supply  a  livelihood  to  all,  on  the  single  condition  that  the  margin 
of  profit  on  each  sale  is  larger ;  which  means,  in  a  period  of  falling 
wholesale  prices,  that  retail  prices  fall  more  slowly.  It  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  this  is  a  true  description  of  the  actual  phenomena 
exhibited  in  distributive  trade.  The  assumption  commonly  made  by 
statesmen,  and  even  by  economists,  that  the  consumer  gains  the 
advantage  of  the  full  decline  of  wholesale  prices,  and  that  such  decline 
is  therefore  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference^  is  unwarranted. 
The  cautious  opinion  expressed  by  J.  S.  Mill  has  been  closely  borne  out 
by  the  experience  of  the  last  twenty  years.  ''  Retail  price,  the  price 
paid  by  the  actual  consumer,  seems  to  feel  very  slowly  and  imperfectly 
the  effects  of  competition ;  and  where  competition  does  exist,  it  often, 
instead  of  lowering  prices,  merely  divides  the  higher  prices  among  a 
larger  number  of  dealers.''  * 

In  other  words,  an  increased  proportion  of  the  prices  paid  by  con- 
sumers goes  to  support  agents,  middle-men,  shopkeepers,  and  their 
dependents,  who  thus  receive  a  growing  share  of  the  national  income 
paid  for  services  of  distribution.  Without  seeking  to  disparage  the 
value  of  genuine  services  of  necessary  distribution,  I  may  point  out 
*"  ''  Principles  of  PoUUoal  Bconomy,"  vol.  iL  oh.  iv.  §  8. 
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that  this  diseased  BwelliDg  of  labour  and  capital  in  distributive  trade 
represents  from  the  social  standpoint  a  waste  of  power  strictly  analogons 
to  the  *' unemployment "  in  manufacture,  though  differing  in  the 
concrete  aspect  it  aa&umes.  In  distribution^  the  waste  doea  not  for 
the  most  part  show  itself  as  **  unemployed"  and  **  unpaid"  capital 
and  labour,  bat  as  unnecessary  reduplication  of  distributive  machinery. 
In  any  scientific  treatment  of  the  **  unemployed  '*  question,  this  form 
of  waste  must  rank  as  an  important  aspect  of  the  social  malady. 

The  business  man  readily  admits  the  existence  of  an  excess  of 
general  producing-power  in  forms  of  capital  and  labour  which  are 
either  unemployed  or  wastefuUy  employed.  But  many  economic 
theorists,  misled  by  loose  deductive  reasoning,  still  persist  in  their 
denial  of  a  phenomenon  which  stares  the  practical  man  in  the  face. 
It  is  not  possible,  they  urge,  that  a  general  excess  of  capital  and 
labour  could  exist,  for  these  are  the  sole  requisites  of  production,  and 
since  everything  that  is  produced  can  find  a  market  at  a  price,  what- 
ever can  be  produced  will  be  produced,  and  whatever  is  produced  will 
be  consumed.  Now,  this  line  of  reasoning  is  thoroughly  fallacious. 
Since  all  business  is  the  exchange  of  commodities  for  commodities,  it 
is  evident  that  some  one  possesses  the  power  to  consume  whatever  can 
be  produced  It  may  also  be  asserted  that,  since  the  desires  of  man 
are  unlimited,  and  many  keenly  felt  wants  remain  unsatisfied,  there 
exists  a  desire  to  consume  whatever  can  be  produced.  But  in  order 
to  an  '^  effectual  demand "  the  power  to  consume  and  the  desire  to 
consume  must  be  vested  in  the  same  persons.  The  denial  by  econo- 
mists of  the  possibility  of  general  excess  of  producing-power  involves 
the  assumption  of  this  coincidence.  This  assumption  is,  however, 
false.  Those  who  draw  profit,  interest,  and  rents  from  modern 
manufactures  are  thereby  vested  with  the  pmiffr  to  consume  huge 
quantities  of  cotton  and  other  textile  wares,  of  coals,  hardware, 
pottery,  &c.,  bat  they  have  the  desire  to  consume  a  comparatively 
small  quantity  of  these  commodities.  **Bat/*  it  may  be  urged,  **  they 
will  have  the  desire  to  consume  other  commodities,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  these  they  will  exchange  their  superfluous  cotton  and  iron 
goods  with  others  who  want  to  consume  these  articles,"  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case.  After  a  certain  tolerably  high  accustomed 
standard  of  consumption  has  been  attained  in  cotton  and  iron  wares, 
and  in  other  articles  for  which  these  are  exchanged,  there  still 
remains  a  large  surplus  power  to  consume  which  has  no  desire  behind 
it  to  convert  it  into  eflectual  demand. 

A  large  part  of  the  power  to  consume  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  not  the  desire  to  consume.  What,  then,  do  these  men  desire  to  do  ? 
They  desire  to  save.  But  saving,  if  we  look  behind  the  operation  of  put- 
ting money  in  a  bank,  means  paying  labour  to  set  up  plant,  machinery, 
and  other  material  forms  of  capital.  But  does  not  this  give  as  much 
employment  to  capital  and  labour  as  the  same  power  nged  to  demand 
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consumables  ?  Quite  true,  the  ''  saving "  which  employs  labour  to 
build  a  factory  and  stock  it  with  machinery  will  cause  as  much 
employment  as  the  same  amount  of  spending,  though  not  more 
employment,  as  J.  S.  Mill  sought  to  maintain.  Moreover,  in  the  one 
case  when  the  money  is  ''  spent "  there  is  nothing  to  show  for  it,  in 
the  other  case  there  is  a  factory  and  machinery.  But  when  our 
theoretic  friend  goes  on  to  assume  that  this  factory  can  be  profitably 
worked,  and  that  the  work  it  affords  signifies  a  net  increase  of 
employment  both  of  labour  and  capital,  he  jumps  to  a  conclusion 
which  is  quite  unwarranted.  .It  can  only  be  profitably  worked  on  one 
of  two  suppositions.  It  may  by  successful  competition  obtain  the 
orders  which  would  have  gone  to  another  factory,  ousting  from  em- 
ployment the  capital  and  labour  there  engaged.  In  this  case  it  is 
clear  that  no  net  increase  of  employment  has  taken  place.  An 
individual  has  made  good  his  "  saving,"  but  has  done  so  by 
negativing  the  previous  ^'  saving  "  of  some  one  else ;  the  productive 
power  of  the  community  is  increased,  but  no  more  actual  production 
than  before  is  brought  about. 

The  other  supposition  is  that  the  demand  for  the  class  of 
commodities  which  the  factory  makes  will  be  greater  in  the  future, 
and  that  more  capital  and  labour  can  therefore  be  employed 
in  the  trade.  So  far  as  this  supposition  is  valid,  the  ''  saving " 
is  socially  useful,  and,  indeed,  necessary ;  but  it  should  be  plainly- 
recognised  that  the  dependence  of  capital  and  labour  for  employ- 
ment upon  a  rising  standard  of  consumption  places  an  absolute 
limit  upon  socially  useful  saving.  An  individual  may  save  any 
proportion  of  his  income,  provided  he  can  induce  others  to  spend 
their  income  and  give  him  liens  upon  their  present  property  or  future 
production.  But  the  proportion  of  a  community's  income  which  it 
can  save  and  usefully  store  up  in  plant,  machinery,  and  other  forma 
of  capital  is  strictly  limited  by  the  rate  of  current  or  prospective 
consumption.  Only  a  very  small  proportion  of  ''  saving "  can 
profitably  be  invested  in  forms  of  capital  that  fructify  in  the  distant 
future ;  the  current  or  immediately  prospective  rate  of  consumption 
determines  pretty  closely  the  proportion  of  current  income  which  can 
be  usefully  saved. 

Our  saving  class  are  therefore  not  necessarily  causing  an  increase 
of  '^  employment "  by  paying  workers  to  put  up  more  factories  instead 
of  using  tiieir  moneys  to  demand  consumables.  So  long  as  the 
''  saving  "  is  actually  in  progress — t.e.,  so  long  as  the  factory  and 
machinery  are  being  made — the  net  employment  of  the  community  is 
just  as  large  as  if  the  money  were  spent  to  demand  commodities ; 
more  labour  is  engaged  in  making  factories,  less  in  working  them.  But 
after  the  new  factories  are  made,  they  can  only  be  worked  on  condition 
that  there  is  an  increase  of  consumption  correspondent  to  the  increase 
of  producing-power — t.e.,  on  condition  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
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persoDfi  are  actuated  by  naotives  diflferent  from  those  which  animated 
the  ^*  saving  "  class,  and  will  consent  to  give  validity  to  their  saving  by 
"  spending  '*  on  csommodities  an  increased  proportion  of  their  incomes. 
Where  no  snch  expectation  is  realised,  an  attempt  to  *'  operate  ^'  the 
new  factories  does  not  give  any  net  increase  of  employment,  it  only 
gluts  the  markets,  drives  down   prices,  closes  the  weaker  factories, 
imparts  iiregalarity  to  work,  and  generally  disorganises  trade.     The 
freqnent  recurrence  of  these  phenomena  in  most  departments  of  trade 
is  the  strongest  presumptive  evidence  of  an  attempt  of  the  capitalist 
classes  to  place  and  to  operate  more  capital  than  is  required  to  main- 
tain the  current  flow  of  consnmption.     An  individual  may  be  a  rich 
miser,  a  community  cannot.     To  the  average  reasonable  man  it  is  a 
self-evident  fact  that  a  community  cannot  advantageously  save  more 
than  a  certain  proportion  of  its  annual  income,  unless  for  the  express 
purpose  of  consuming  a  larger  proportion  at  some  not  distant  date. 
The  economist  is,  however,  too  often  blinded  by  the  acceptance  of  a 
strange  sophism  to  the  eflect  that  '*  saving  implies  no  reduction  in 
current   consumption,"  a   wild   notion  which  is  due  to  a  failure  to 
analyse  the  process  of  saving.     The   following  simple  refutation  of 
this  theory  will  suflSce.      Suppose  the  case  of  two  economic  communi- 
ties, each  with  a  net  annual  income  of  £1,500,000,000,      One  nation 
spends  the  whole,  saving  nothing;  this  means  that,  after  providing 
against  wear  and  tear  of  existing  plant,  all  the  productive  energy  is 
devoted  to  producing  "  consumables  "  which  are  consumed.    The  other 
nation '*  saves  *'   £200,000,000  annually;  this  means  that,  after  the 
same  provision  for  wear  and   tear,  two-fifteenths   of  the   productive 
energy  is  devoted,  not  to  producing  '^consumables,*'  but  to  setting 
up  new  plant,  machinery,  and  unfinished   goods,  which  are,  in  their 
form  or  their  economic  position,  not  consumable,  and  which  are,  in 
fact,  not  consumed.      It  would  seem  unnecessary  to  thus  demonstrate 
that  the  oonsumption  of  the  latter  nation  amounted  to  £1,300,000,000 
(i.ir,,  that  15  —  2  =  13),  were  it  not  for  the  general  prevalence  of  the 
notion   that    saving  implies  no    reduction   in   consumption.     Adam 
Smith  is  perhaps  chiefly  responsible  for  the  misconception,  by  urging 
that  **  What  is  annually  saved  is  as  regularly  consumed  as  what  is 
annually  spent,  and  nearly  in  the  same  time  too,  but  it  is  consumed 
by  a  diflferent  set  of  people.'**     The  heart  of  the  fallacy,  which  ha^ 
been   effectively  exposed   by  various   writers,  consists  in  failing  to 
perceive  that  the  difference  between   **  spending"  and  **  saving  "is 
that  the  former,  as  an  economic  force,  causes  "  consumables  "  io  be 
made,    while    the    latter    causes   '*  non-consumables "   to    be   made. 
The  forms  of  capital  which  represent  **  saving  *'  correspond  to  the 
extra  consumption   which   would  have  taken  place  if    the  persons 

*  •'Wealth  of  Nations/'p.  149»1,  McCuUoch  ;  r/  Mill's  "  Political  Economj,"  vol.  i 
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saving  had  not  saved,  but  had  applied  the  money  in  demand  for 
oonsmmables. 

This  simple  tmth  that  real  saving  implies  diminished  consumption 
is  the  kernel  of  a  trae  understanding  of  the  '^  unemployed  "  question. 
If  we  find  labour  and  capital  unemployed  in  our  manufactures,  if  we 
find  them  wastefully  employed  in  our  distributing  industry,  it  can 
only  mean  an  undue  diminution  of  consumption,  or,  in  other  words, 
an  attempt  to  establish  as  *^  savings  "  a  larger  number  of  forms  of 
capital  than  are  economically  required  to  assist  in  maintaining  current 
or  prospective  consumption.  The  failure  to  give  proper  recognition 
to  the  obvious  fact  that  the  quantity  of  forms  of  capital  at  the 
several  stages  of  production  is  absolutely  limited  by  the  rate  at  which 
consumable  goods  are  drawn  out  of  the  iudnstrial  machine,  arises 
from  the  refusal  to  consider  industry  from  the  social  organic  stand- 
point. Because  an  individual  or  a  class  of  individuals  can  '^  save  " 
without  any  other  limit  than  that  imposed  by  the  necessity  of  living, 
it  has  been  wrongly  supposed  that  the  same  rule  holds  good  of  a 
whole  community.  This  blind  individualistic  conception  of  industry 
was  aided  by  the  recognition  of  the  moral  and  material  value  which 
attaches  to  the  exercise  of  effectual  thrift  by  individual  members  of  a 
society,  and  which  within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  aggregate  con- 
sumption must  be  recognised  as  necessary  and  beneficial  to  society. 
Although  the  famous  dictum  of  Adam  Smith  that  '^  the  study  of  his 
own  advantage  naturally,  or  rather  necessarily,  leads  him  to  prefer 
that  employment  which  is  most  advantageous  to  the  society/'  *  has 
been  largely  replaced  in  modem  minds  by  a  perception  that  ''  the 
mere  conflicts  of  private  interests  will  never  produce  a  well-ordered 
commonwealth  of  labour,''t  the  implications  of  this  new  doctrine 
have  not  been  properly  digested.  Many  of  those  who  most  fully 
recognise  the  necessity  of  imposing  restraints  upon  "  conflicts  of 
private  interests  "  in  the  competition  of  the  labour  market  and  in 
the  sale  of  goods,  still  hold  that  the  selfishness  of  individual  ''  savers '' 
can  be  relied  upon  to  secure  the  most  economical  disposition  of  capital 
at  the  several  points  of  the  industrial  machine.  We  have  seen  that 
this  is  not  true  in  fact,  that  the  operation  of  saving  individuals  under 
the  existing  industrial  dispensation  leads  to  a  wasteful  accumulation 
of  forms  of  capital.  It  remains  to  ask,  Why  should  this  be  so ;  why 
should  the  free  selfish  action  of  saving  individuals  disturb  the  right 
adjustment  between  ''  saving  "  and  ''  spending  "  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  community  ?  Why  should  it  be  possible  for  us  to  endeavour 
to  establish  new  capital  to  the  extent  of  £200,000,000  a  year, 
when  £150,000,000  might,  perhaps,  suffice  to  supply  the  current 
rate  of  consumption,  increased  by  £50,000,000  ? 

We  have  already   seen  that  in  retail  trade  the    self-interest  of 

•  "Wealth  of  Nations/*  book  iv.,  chap.  ii. 

f  Article  on  Political  Bconomy  in  *'  Bncyclopsedia  Britannica," 
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individQal  traders  may  and  does  lead  them  to  establish  a  far  larger 
number  of  shops  than  are  required  for  the  eflfective  distribution  of 
commodities  in  a  district.     SimUarlj  in    manufactora  it  is  to   the 
interest  of  a  capitalist  to  set  up  and  to  work  new  spinning* mills  or 
iron-works,  although  there  may  already  exist  enough  mills  and  works 
to  supply  every  possible  demand,  provided  he  sees  a  fair  prospect  of 
getting  away  from  his  competitors  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  trade. 
Nor  is  it  an  adequate  reply  to  say  that  the  new-comer  can  only  get 
the  trade  by  producing  a  better  or  a  cheaper  article,  and  that  in  this 
way  the  communityj  as  a  body  of  consumers,  is  advantaged  by  his 
action,      In   the   first  place,  this   statement    is  not   true ;   it   is  by 
superiority  in  the  arts  of    competition,  which  do  not  necessarily  or 
commonly  involve  superiority  of  production,  that  the  modern  business 
firm  ia  able  to  get  business.      Secondly,  even  supposing  that  the  new 
capital  is  made  effective  by  some  trifling  economy  in  methods  of  pro- 
duction, it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  consuming  public  gains  by 
the  lowering  of  prices,  or  gains  to  a  corresponding  extent.      For  we 
have  already  seen  that  the  constant  cutting  of  prices  in  manufacturing 
trades   has    been  a  chief  operative   cause    of  the    multiplication    of 
middle- men  and  retailers,  whose  maintenance  prevents  a  falling  of 
retail  prices  eqiiivaleut  to  the  fall  of  wholesale  prices.     Lastly,  the 
fall  of  retail  prices  to  the  coosaming  public  must  not  be  taken  aa 
the  just  and  final  test  and  measure  of  u  net  industrial  gain  to  the 
community.     The  gain  may  be  bought  too  dearly  if  it  involves,  as  it 
often  does,  a  large  and  unforeseen  displacement  of  capital  and  labour 
in  earlier  use,  whose  vested  interests  receive  neither  compensation  nor 
consideration  under  the  stem  rule  of  competitive  trade.     This  is  no 
plea  for  conservatism   in  industry,  or  for  the  rejection  of  new  and 
improved  forms  of  machinery  and  method.      It  is  only  designed  as  a 
protest  against  the  waste  of  the  wrecking  policy  in  modem  commerce, 
by  which  old  businesses  are  ruined  by  the  speculative  operation  of 
new  competitors  who  bring  with  them  no  intrinsic  superiority  of  pro- 
duction sufficient  to  compensate  the  destruction  of  capital  value  and 
the  disturbance  of  employment  which  they  cause.     It  is  important  to 
recognise  that  an  economy  of  production  which  is  sufficient  to  enable 
.a  new  firm  to  cut  prices  and  to  get' business  is  not  necessarily  an 
economy  from  the  standpoint  of  the  whole  commercial   community* 
If  a  new  firm  can  set   up  plant  to  produce  one- tenth  per  cent*  more 
cheaply   the  goods   which   are   now  supplied  by  other  firms,  it  will 
clearly  be  to  its  interest  to  do  so.     But  if  an  established  firm  dis- 
covered this  new  cheaper  method  of  production,  it  would  only  set  op 
the  new  plant  on  condition  that  the  cheapening  of  production  was 
sufficiently  great  to  compensate  for  the  cancelling  of  the  old  plant 
with  which  it  had  operated  hitherto.     The  new  firm   would  not  take 
into  consideration  the  cancelling  of  old  capital,  the  established  firm 
would  set  thia  against  the  advantages  of  the  new  method »  and  would 
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only  adopt  the  new  method,  if  there  was  a  net  economy.  Now  the 
industrial  community^  which  includes  all  its  members  and  their 
property,  may,  for  the  purpose  of  this  argument,  be  regarded  as  the 
owners  of  all  the  forms  of  capital ;  their  net  interest  then  is  measured 
not  by  the  advantage  of  the  new  competing  firm,  but  by  that  of  the 
firm  which  owns  the  older  forms  of  capital  which  it  is  proposed  to 
displace.  It  follows  then  that  in  a  competitive  society,  it  may  be  the 
distinct  interest  of  individuals  to  set  up  **  savings  "  in  new  forms  of 
capital,  which,  having  no  regard  to  the  destruction  of  the  value  of 
older  forms  of  capital,  confer  no  net  economic  advantage  on  the 
community. 

This  free  play  of  individual  self-interest  in  saving  leads  to  a 
purchase  of  each  step  of  industrial  progress  by  a  most  expensive  can- 
cellation of  old  "  savings."  Since  obsolete  forms  do  not  at  once  perish, 
but  struggle  to  keep  the  breath  of  industrial  life  and  to  play  their 
accustomed  part,  we  find  in  existence  at  any  given  time  a  large  excess 
of  plant  of  various  kinds  beyond  what  is  fully  utilised  for  actual  work 
of  production. 

But  thus  far  I  have  only  explained  the  mechanism  of  over- 
capitalisation, the  central  fact  of  the  unemployed  question^  What 
are  the  motive  forces  which  act  upon  individuals  impelling  them  to  a 
line  of  action  which,  from  the  wider  standpoint  of  the  community,  is 
uneconomical  ?  Why  does  the  free  play  of  individual  interests  fail  to 
secure  the  interests  of  the  whole  community  2 

The  answer  to  this  vital  question  is  found  in  the  region  of 
Distribution.  The  reason  why  attempts  are  made  by  individuals  to 
establish  more  forms  of  capital  than  are  socially  required,  is  that  they 
possess  certain  elements  of  income  which  are  not  earned  by  efiEort,  and 
which  are  therefore  not  required  to  satisfy  any  present  legitimate  wants. 
In  spite  of  all  attempts  to  make  an  artificial  severance  between  a 
"  producing  "  and  a  "  consuming  "  class,  the  natural  relation  between 
production  and  consumption,  between  efibrt  and  satisfaction,  exercises 
a  strong  infiuence  in  the  social  economy.  It  is  possible  for  individuals 
and  for  classes  who  draw  large  incomes  alicni  wltus  sudore,  or 
without  any  considerable  contribution  of  effort,  to  be  large  and 
profuse  consumers^  But,  after  all,  the  law  which  relates  efibrt  to 
satisfaction  is  a  '^  natural "  law^  which,  finding  its  simplest  expression 
in  the  physical  fact  that  a  man  cannot  eat  and  digest  a  good  dinner 
unless  he  has  made  some  output  of  physical  energy  in  exercise, 
penetrates  in  some  unseen  way  the  whole  region  of  consumption, 
denying  satisfaction  that  is  not  compensated  by  some  corresponding 
personal  efiEort.  This  '^  natural "  law  finds  an  economical  expression  in 
the  fact  that  an  attempt  to  be  a  very  large  consumer  and  a  very  small 
producer  in  the  long  run  defeats  itself,  and,  when  it  cannot  by  force  of 
social  circumstances  stimulate  production,  it  limits  consumption.  This, 
interpreted  in  simple  language,  means  that  a  man  who  draws  a  large 
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incoine  without  working  for  it  cannot  and  does  not  spend  it.  This 
will  ^seem  to  some  a  strange  assertion,  at  variance  with  the  lavish 
loxary  imputed  to  and  practised  by  many  members  of  the  upper 
nnemployed  class,  but  is  literally  true.  Though  the  bulk  of  the 
abatiaeiice  and  thrift  in  our  modem  communities  is  practised  by  the 
working  and  poorer  trading  and  professional  classes^  the  bulk  of  the 
**  saving  *'  is  effected  by  the  wealthy.  The  accumulated  savings  of 
the  manual  workers  of  the  country,  even  if  we  place  to  their  account 
the  whole  of  the  £200,000,000,  which  in  round  figures  represents  the 
total  capital  uf  saviogs  banks,  trade  unions,  benefit,  building, 
co-operative  and  mutual  societies  of  every  kind,  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  accumulated  wealth  of  the  country. 
Although  we  have  no  means  of  exactly  apportioning  the  ownership  of 
capital  values  among  the  various  classes  of  the  community,  we  know  that 
a  large  proportion  represents  the  accumulation  of  the  surplus  incomes  of 
the  wealthy  classes  after  their  wholesome  and  even  their  luxurioas 
wants  are  satisfied.  The  portentous  growth  of  the  capital  wielded  by 
a  few  successful  business  men  in  America  affords  an  extreme  case  of 
the  self-accumulative  power  of  capital.  There  are  on  both  aides  of 
the  Atlantic  a  small  number  of  families  whose  most  profuse  expendi- 
ture yet  leaves  an  enormous  surplus  income  to  accumulate.  ''  I 
can  do  nothing  with  my  income,**  said  Mr.  J.  J.  Astor,  '*  but  buy 
more  land,  build  more  houses,  and  lend  money  on  mortgage.  In 
short,  I  am  found  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  more  than  that  I 
cannot  get  out  of  my  money,"  Turning  from  these  leviathans  to  the 
merely  wealthy  classes,  we  find  most  of  them  living  well  within  their 
incomes  and  furnishing  large  sums  for  investment.  It  would,  I  thiok, 
be  pretty  safe  to  conclude  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  incomes 
received  as  rents  and  interest  are  not  used  for  current  expenditure, 
but  are  left  to  grow  by  compound  interest.  Since  these  elements  of 
income  are  not  earned  by  present  efforts,  they  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
required  to  satisfy  present  desires.  In  thus  stating  ray  position,  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  denying  the  utility  or  even  the 
"  productive  power  '*  of  that  abstinence  which  may  rightly  rank  as 
**  present  effort  **  in  the  case  of  the  savings  of  less  wealthy  members 
of  the  community.  My  point  is  simply  this,  that  a  large  proportion 
of  **  new  capital"  does  not  represent  **  saving'*  due  to  painful 
abstinence,  careful  postponement  of  present  to  future  use,  but  repre- 
sents the  merely  automatic  accumulation  of  an  idle  surplus  of  income 
after  all  genuine  and  wholesome  needs  are  fully  satisfied.  Where 
incomes  flow  in,  yielding  a  power  of  consumption  wholly  dispro- 
portionate to  the  output  of  personal  eflfort,  a  natural  tendency  to 
**  save  **  is  manifested,  which  ia  sharply  distinguishable  ftom  the 
reasonable  '*  saving''  made  out  of  legitimate  earnings.  It  is  this 
automatic  **  saving  "  which  upeets  the  balance  between  consumption 
and  producing-power,  and  which  from  the  social  standpoint  may  be 
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classed  as  '*  over-saviDg."  No  class  of  men  whose  '^  savings "  are 
made  out  of  their  hard- won  earnings  is  likely  to  over-save,  for^ch 
unit  of  "  capital "  will  represent  a  real  want,  a  piece  of  legitimate 
consumption  deferred.  But  where  ''  savings "  represent  the  top 
portion  of  large  incomes,  drawn  from  economic  rents  of  land,  profits 
of  speculation,  high  interest  of  capital  derived  from  monopolies,  no 
natural  limit  is  set  upon  the  amount  which  is  saved. 

If  this  reasoning  is  correct,  the  over-capitalisation  which  is  found 
to  exist  is  identified  with  those  elements  of  individual  income  which 
are  unearned  in  the  sense  that  their  ''  incoming  "  is  not  attended  by 
any  correspondent  "  outgoing  "  of  efibrt  on  the  part  of  the  recipient. 
This  is  no  doubt  largely  an  a  priori  argument,  but  it  contains  the 
only  hypothesis  which  serves  to  explain  the  facts.  This  hypothesis 
may  be  formally  summarised  in  the  following  terms.  Modem 
machinery  and  methods  of  production  have  brought  about  a  vast 
and  continuous  increase  in  the  power  of  producing  wealth  :  the  rate 
of  consumption  has  likewise  risen,  but  less  rapidly.  This  discrepancy 
in  the  pace  of  progress  is  manifested  in  the  existence  of  a  permanent 
surplus  of  producing-power — i.e.,  though  every  producing-power 
implies  the  existence  of  a  corresponding  consuming-power  the  latter 
is  not  fully  utilised.  This  failure  to  fully  utilise  consuming-power 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  much  of  it  is  owned  by  those,  who,  having 
already  satisfied  all  their  strong  present  desires,  have  no  adequate 
motive  for  utilising  it  in  the  present,  and  therefore  allow  it  to 
accumulate. 

This  is  the  only  rationale  of  the  simultaneous  unemployment  of 
labour,  land,  and  capital  which  forms  the  problem  of  "  the  unemployed." 
Under-consumption  is  the  economic  cause  of  unemployment.  The  only 
remedy  which  goes  to  the  root  of  the  evil  is  a  raising  of  the  standard 
of  consumption  to  the  point  which  shall  fully  utilise  the  producing- 
power,  after  making  due  allowance  for  such  present  ^'  saving  "  as  is 
economically  needed  to  provide  for  further  increase  of  consumption 
in  the  future.  If  the  above  analysis  of  causes  is  correct,  this  remedy 
can  only  be  made  operative  by  a  line  of  policy  which  shall  afiect  the 
ownership  of  increased  consuming-power. 

Unfortunately  this  last  conclusion  was  not  admitted  by  economic 
writers  whose  diagnosis  of  trade-disease  was  in  close  accord  with  that 
taken  here.  The  brilliant  analysis  of  Malthus  in  particular  was 
never  rebutted,  but  it  could  be  disregarded  safely  by  the  economists 
of  his  day,  because  he  used  it  in  defence  of  the  luxury  of  the 
classes.  Malthus  saw  that  the  over-saving  of  the  wealthy  was 
the  direct  economic  force  which  kept  trade  back.  His  remedy  was 
an  increase  of  luxurious  expenditure.  But  this,  even  were  it  other- 
wise desirable,  is  wholly  impracticable.  We  have  seen  that  the 
motives  which  induce  the  wealthy  to  withhold  the  present  use  of  con- 
suming-power are   natural  and    necessary.      A   piece  of   academic 
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advice,  unbacked  by  any  economic  farce,  is  absolutely  futile.  The 
owners  of  **  unearned  '*  elementa  of  income,  aa  wre  see,  mmt  accumu- 
late capital  wbich  from  the  social  standpoint  is  excess*  A  more 
natural  distribution  of  consuming-power,  under  which  the  power  to 
consume  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  desire  to  consume — -not,  as  now, 
aeverad  from  it — ^is  the  only  possible  remedial  policy. 

Towards  this  policy,  parties  of  social  progress  are  slowly  gravitating. 
Unfortunately  their  path  is  lightened  by  no  clear  intellectual  concep- 
tions, and  they  move  with  hesitant,  uneven,  staggering  steps,  oflen 
by  circuitous  routes,  along  a  road  which  should  be  recognised  as  clear, 
straight,  and  fairly  smooth.  The  policy  of  progressive  consumption 
baa  two  direct  lines  of  advance  which  may  here  be  briefly  indicated. 

The  surplus  of  consuming-power  in  the  hands  of  the  rich  may  be 
*•  unearned  '*  byJtiiJi^ners,  but  it  is  not  **  unearned,*'  Part  of  it — for 
example,  the  growing  value  of  town  lands-^is  earned  by  public  effort, 
and  forms  a  property  designed  for  public  consumption  in  the  support 
of  wholesome  public  life.  Our  civic  and^  in  general,  our  public  life 
is  narrow,  meagre,  ineflScient,  and  undignified  in  comparison  with 
what  it  ought  to  be,  if  the  wealth  due  to  public  effort  was  wisely  and 
economically  laid  out  in  the  public  service.  Taxation,  or  State 
assumption  on  equitable  terms,  of  properties  whose  increased  values 
are  duo  to  public  activity  and  public  need,  to  be  administered  in  the 
supply  of  common  wants  and  the  enrichment  of  the  common  life,  is 
likely  to  be  of  material  assistance  in  raising  the  general  standard  of 
consumption.  The  adoption  of  progressive  taxation  of  accumulated 
wealth  through  the  Death  Duties  is  based  on  an  instinctive  recognition 
that  this  assertion  of  a  public  claim  is  both  just  and  expedient.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  progressive  income-tax,  so  adjusted  as  to  secure  for 
purposes  of  public  use  that  portion  of  the  income  of  the  well-to-do 
which  otherwise  would  materially  assist  to  swell  the  excess  of 
accumulated  forms  of  capital.  If  the  public  mind  'once  firmly  fastens 
on  the  economic  principle  that  taxation,  in  whatever  way  imposed, 
tends  to  settle  on  the  economic  rent  of  land»  high  profits  of  mono- 
polies and  other  "unearned"  elements  of  individual  income,  it  is 
likely  that  the  assumption  of  public  property  by  means  of  progressive 
taxation  will  l>e  more  rapid  and  more  systematic  than  hitherto. 

The  other  line  of  advance  is  the  organised  pressure  of  the  working 
classes  for  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  national  income,  which  they 
will  use  in  raising  their  standard  of  consumption.  By  effective  trade 
organisation  they  may  raise  wages,  by  co-operation  of  consumers  they 
may  expend  their  wages  more  economically,  by  organised  use  of  the 
franchise  they  may  secure  such  equality  of  educational  and  economic 
opportunities  as  will  remove  or  abate  the  dangers  of  ignorance  and 
destitution,  wLich  at  present  bar  the  progress  of  the  rear-guard  of 
labour.  The  low  rate  of  interest  and  profits  in  many  trades  is  no 
sufficient  barrier  to  the  wisely  regulated  pressure  of  trade<organisatioiis 
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for  higher  wages.  Setting  aside  all  consideration  of  the  greater 
efficiency  of  higher-paid  labour,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  effective 
demand  for  higher  wages  tends  like  a  tax  to  settle  on  unearned 
elements  of  income.  A  rise  of  wages,  in  a  trade  where  profits  lie  at 
a  minimum,  tends  to  lower  rents,  or,  in  default  of  rent,  by  raising 
prices,  falls  upon  those  consumers  whose  money  incomes  will  not  be 
affected  by  a  rise  of  prices. 

But  those  who  are  not  willing  to  admit  the  existence  of  any  large 
'^  unearned "  elements  of  income,  or  who  fear  lest  this  progressive 
taxation  might  encroach  too  far,  are  needlessly  alarmed.  So  long  as 
there  exists  any  quantity  of  unutilised  producing-power^  labour,  land, 
and  capital,  which  is  under-employed,  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  such  taxation  imposed  upon  owners  of  land  and  capital 
will  reduce  the  aggregate  income  derived  from  such  ownership.  For 
since  the  only  object  of  this  taxation  is  to  increase  the  general  con- 
sumption, such  increase  must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  give  increased 
employment  to  all  the  requisites  of  production.  Hence  it  would 
appear  that  the  quantity  of  land  and  capital  for  which  rent,  interest, 
and  profit  is  paid  will  be  larger  than  before,  though  the  rate  of  the 
remuneration  for  the  use  of  each  piece  of  land  or  capital  may  be  kept 
within  moderate  limits  by  taxation  or  by  the  pressure  of  labour- 
organisations.  The  complexity  of  our  industrial  organism  is  such  as  to 
preclude  me  from  here  tracing  out  the  exact  modus  operaTidi  by  which  a 
new  tax  or  an  effective  demand  for  higher  wages  must  work.  But  if  the 
principle  be  once  firmly  grasped  that  a  demand  for  commodities  is  the 
only  ultimate  demand  for  the  use  of  land,  labour,  and  capital,  then  the 
existence  of  "  unemployed  "  producing-power  is  proof  that  increased 
consumption  is  possible  without  a  reduction  in  the  present  income  of 
any  class  of  the;  community.  The  legitimacy  of  a  ''  progressive  " 
consumptive  policy  is  not,  therefore,  dependent  upon  a  ^eory  of 
'^  economic  monopolies,"  but  has  a  separate  justification. 

The  recognition  of  "  unemployment "  as  the  labour  aspect  of  a 
wider  economic  problem — viz.,  the  excess  of  productive  power  over 
the  requirements  of  current  consumption — enables  us  for  the  first  time 
to  establish  a  sound  practical  standard  for  the  test  of  proposed 
remedies  and  palliatives.  No  reform  will  be  of  the  least  avail  in 
securing  a  net  increase  of  employment  unless  it  can  be  shown  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  the  general  income  of  the  community  that 
is  applied  in  demand  for  commodities.  Unemployment  means  under- 
consumption; and  advocates  of  land  reforms,  bimetallism,  labour 
colonies,  or  other  remedies  for  industrial  distress  must  show  how 
their  respective  schemes  will  operate  in  raising  the  standard  of 
consumption  before  they  can  establish  any  jutt  claim  to  public  con- 
sideration. 

JOBN   A.  HOBSON. 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  INTENSITY. 


7 'HERE  is  one  misconstruction  against  which  in  toriting  the  foU 
lowing  article  I  am  desirous  of  guarding  myself.  I  do  not 
seek  nor  wish  to  put  the  clock  backward;  I  have  no  desire  to  limit 
the  province  of  art  or  literature^  or  to  question  the  right  of  either  to  deal 
with  life  as  a  whole  in  its  evert/  manifestation.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
do  maintain  that  life  can  be  dealt  with  fully  and  honedly  only  when 
it  is  considered  from  a  healthy  and  manly  {or  wom/inly)  point  of  view, 
I  deny  tJiat  the  morbid  extravagances  of  hysterically  neurotic  and 
erotic  imagination  are  to  be  accepted  as'  a  sound  basis  or  a  proper  sphere 
of  analysis  for  either  art  or  literature ;  I  am  assured  that  there  are  some 
subjects  in  themselves  so  repellent,  so  enervating,  and  so  unprofUaUe,  tliat 
they  shotdd  be  practically  excluded  from  the  domain  of  literary  discussion 
or  artistic  representation.  And  I  consider  that  it  is  the  absolute  duty 
of  every  public  loriter  wlw  is  engaged  in  the  department  of  criticism  to 
discourage  and  condemn  work  of  such  character,  and  even  work  which 
leads  more  or  less  directly  towards  it, 

I  have  no  right,  perhaps,  to  judge  men  of  whose  motives  and  whose 
necessities  I  am  practically  ignorant ;  but,  as  a  critic  of  twenty  years* 
standing,  I  have  not  only  the  right  but  the  obligation  to  judge  their  work 
^ohen  I  believe  that  vxrrk  to  be  vitally  affecting  the  public  welfare.  It 
is  my  sincere  conviction  that  during  the  past  ten  years  most  of  the  new 
departures  which  have  been  made  in  the  arts,  have  been  mistaken  from 
the  aesthetic  point  of  view,  and  have  been  injurious  from  the  nuyral,  I 
know  thai  if  our  literature  and  art  are  to  flourish  in  the  future,  they 
must  be  in  a^ccordance  with  the  great  work  of  the  past,  with  tlie  idiosyn- 
crasies  of  our  national  cJtaracter,  and  with  those  decencies  and  restrictions 
of  thotigJU  and  emotion  which  have  become  a  part,  and  the  best  partj  of 
ourselves.    In  that  assurance  I  have  written  the  words  which  follow^  and 
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I  have  not  endeavoured  to  tone  dovm  too  cautiously  the  expression  of  my 
feeliTiig.  It  is  my  sincere  conviction  not  only  tliai  what  I  luivc  said  is 
true,  but  that  at  the  present  moment  it  requires  to  be  spoken  in  th^ 
plainest  words.  Such  wordsj  I  hope^  will  be  found  herein.  That  in 
speaking  tlumi shall  give  offence  to  many  I  am  well  aware ;  but  in  this 
mutter  I  recognise  no  obligation  so  far  as  public  literary  or  artistic  jpro^ 
duction  is  concern^ — and  with  that  oidy  have  I  dealt  in  this  paper. 


A  curious  eet-back  has  taken  place  during  the  past  few  weeks  in 
the  currents  of  journalistic  criticism.  After  three  years  of  indiscri- 
minating,  vehement,  and  unmeasured  laudation,  the  various  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  are  kind  enough  to  instruct  us,  in  the  columns  of  the 
daily  Press,  what  we  should  eat,  drink^  and  avoid,  have,  in  sBsthetic 
concerns,  wheeled  about  in  an  irresolute  manner,  and  are  now  up- 
braiding their  new  divinities.  For  a  moment,  the  cult  of  courtesan 
and  costermonger  b  out  of  fashion,  and  the  newest  developments  of 
blasphemy,  indecency,  and  disease  receive  only  a  half-hearted  and 
timid  approval.  Nay,  there  are  even  to  be  heard  here  and  there  ten- 
tative murmurs  of  distaste,  and  a  half -expressed  readiness  to  return — 
on  due  encouragement  being  given — to  the  ancient  ways.  A  doubt 
whether  the  pace  has  not  been  made  *^  too  hot  "  for  the  public,  and 
consequently  for  profit,  is  showing  itself  in  Janus-faced  articles ;  and 
a  general  '^  Please^  sir,  it  wasn't  me,  sLr,^'  resounds  from  the  Press 
and  the  critics. 

Especially  with  regard  to  fiction  is  this  apparent,  and  certain  books, 
as  for  instance,  George  Egerton's  '<  Discords,"  have  been  cast  ad  canes, 
as  loaves  to  the  pursuing  wolves  of  Philistia.  Mr.  Mudie,  in  one  of 
those  periodical  spasms  of  virtue  which  we  all  admire,  has  withdrawn 
from  circulation  "The  Strange  Adventure  of  Earl  Lavender,"  that 
most  suggestive,  though  not  perhaps  most  objectionable,  of  Mr.  John 
Davidson's  works ;  the  evening  journals  are,  for  the  moment,  on  their 
beet  behaviour ;  theatres  and  music-halls,  too,  are  in  accord  with  this 
momentary  depression,  and  a  hardy  writer  in  the  Times  has  even  dared 
to  suggest  (clergymen  much  protesting)  that  the  Phryne  of  commerce 
should  be  whitewashed,  not  before,  but  *'  behind  the  curtain."  Two 
or  three  of  the  least  savoury  of  the  illustrated  papers  have  ceased  to 
exist ;  another,  much  loved  by  our  gilded  youth,  has  suffered  a  prose- 
cution for  suggestive  pictures ;  and  a  shadow  of  reticence,  if  not  of 
respectability,  has  darkened  the  decidedly  go-as-you-please  sketches 
of  our  younger  black  and  white  artists. 

Posters,  it  is  true,  have  not  improved,  and,  in  the  present  writer's 
opinion,  the  naked,  realistically  coloured  woman,  who  leers  at  the  by- 
standers from  the  portals  of  Daly's  Theatre,  is  the  most  unpleasant 
street  advertisement  ever  placarded  in  England  ;  but  even  here  there 
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is  a  comparative  arrest  of  progress — a  fear  of  the  County  Council  and 
a  certain  Act  of  Parliament. 

Lastly,  rippling  backwards  over  the  retreating  wave  of  feeling,  the 
fall  of  the  great  high-priest  of  restheticism  has  struck  the  public 
imagination — if  not  aroused  its  conscience.  For  this  man,  connected 
hj  hia  abilities  and  his  tastes  almost  equally  with  the  arts  of  fiction^ 
^rama,  poetry,  and  painting,  was  one  whose  personality  and  influence 
have  played  a  great  part  in  recent  art  criticiim  and  production* — he 
was  the  living  embodiment  of  the  theory  of  Vart  pvvr  Vart.  It  is 
not  my  business  to  cast  a  stone  at  him,  nor  have  I  any  wish  or  inten- 
tion to  dwell  upon  a  subject  so  unpleasant,  but  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
member bis  intimate  association  with  certain  phases  of  £nglish  art 
and  fiction,  in  speaking  of  the  public  estimation  of  them  at  the  present 
time. 

In  troth,  the  moment  is  the  psychological  one  for  considering  the 
downward  tendency  of  modern  art  and  criticism ;  the  arrest  of  the 
movement  is  apparent  rather  than  real,  but  it  affords  an  opportunity  to 
gain  a  hearing  for  a  few  plain  words.  These  words  I  have,  perhaps,  as 
good  a  right  to  say  as  any  writer  in  England,  for  it  is  about  sixteen 
years  since  I  pointed  out,  not  once  nor  twice,  but  in  many  articles  in  the 
Spectator  and  various  magazines,  the  evil  results  likely  to  follow  this 
"Gospel  of  Intensity,"!  though  I  little  thought  at  that  time  that  those 
results  would  affect  literature,  drama,  and  social  life  to  the  extent 
which  has  actually  taken  place. 

Though  I  saw  that  the  idea  at  the  root  of  the  apathetic  craze  was 
morbid,  uncleanly,  and  unnatural,  and  had  nothing  in  common  with 
the  loveliness  and  the  healthiness  of  fine  art,  I  was  far  from  antici- 
pating that  it  would  so  soon  spread  from  painting  and  art  criticism, 
to  poetry,  fiction,  and  drama,  and  effect,  in  all  these,  a  vita!  and  malefi- 
cent change.  Still  less  did  I  anticipate  that,  in  sach  a  change,  the  fore- 
most actor — the  protagonist  of  the  tragedy,  would  be — the  Press. 
I  did  not  see  in  the  general  upsettal  of  tradition  and  decay  of  faith 
which  were  taking  place,  how  likely  it  was  that  the  old  criteria  of 
art  and  literature,  resting  as  they  did  in  no  slight  measure  on  authority 
and  faith,  should  be  abandoned  or  destroyed,  and  in  their  stead  sub- 
stituted the  new  canons  of  liberty,  glorified  in  proportion  to  its  licence  ; 
of  beauty,  considered  as  the  supreme  good;  of  emotion  as  the  sole 
and  suflScient  guide  to,  and  judge  of,  conduct.  That  in  such  a 
movement  the  Press  should  use  and  adopt  the  **  art  for  art's  sake" 
theory,  and  grow  daily  less  tolerant  of  the  old  sanctions,  was  yet  natural 

•  It  i«,  I  think,  not  generally  known  thmt  he  was  iil<o  intimat'elj  conncrferi  with 
joofDallfm  ;  for  obvious  rcason.M  1  do  not  mentioa  the  periodical  or  periodicals  in 
which  his  Uir  '     '     ^     ..,    .  .    t 

t  Some  of  !  the  Spectator  :  ''The  Palaco  of  Art,'^  *' Spots  on  th« 

Sunflower/'  '  .  _  m*'  "The  Cornhiil  on  Coalscutlle)*/- &c. ;  in  the  An 

Joufna* :  '*Tlie  Seme^is  ol  Art  ''\  and  in  MacimUttn**  Jhgazint :  **Tbe  Gospel  of  Inten- 
sity/* from  which  I  have  borrowtd  the  title  for  the  present  paper. 
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enough ;  as  natural  as  that  liTing,  as  it  mast  do,  on  and  in  the  sen- 
sations of  the  minnte,  it  should  desire  to  extend  their  range,  analyse 
iheir  compleziiy^  and  dilate  upon  their  virtues.  Here  was  a  new 
ready-made  guide  to  life  which  had  the  double  merit  of  being  easy 
to  practise,  and  amusing  to  describe  ;  which  opened  up  another  field 
for  ''  copy/'  even  wider  and  more  exciting  than  that  of  personal 
journalism,  of  which,  indeed,  it  was  a  natural  and  inevitable  develop- 
ment. 

Let  me  dare  to  speak  plainly.  I  do  so  with  a  full  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. The  genesis  of  the  books  which  are  being  criticised  with 
apparent  severity  just  now,  is  to  be  found  in  the  standards  of  litera- 
ture lately  set  up  by  the  Press  critics,  in  the  praise  which  those  critics 
have  been  bestowing  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  and  year  by  year 
upon  similar,  though  less  offensive,  works.  The  very  periodicals 
which  blame  the  books,  have,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  pro- 
duced them ;  they  are  a  logical  result  from  journalistic  causes.  Both 
by  precept  and  example  have  the  papers  fostered  this  species  of 
literature ;  they  have  even,  in  many  cases,  trained  the  men  who  pro- 
duce it^  and  given  birth  to  their  earliest  efforts. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  positive  encouragement  the  effect  has  been  pro- 
duced, for  the  negative  position  of  the  critical  Press  towards  work  of 
alien  quality  has  been  at  least  equally  responsible.  If  there  is  no 
immorality,  no  iadecency,  no  morbidness  in  fiction  and  poetry,  which 
has  not  received  a  full  meed  of  praise  and  analysis,  so  there  has  been 
for  the  old-fashioned  story-tellers,  no  sneer  too  bitter,  no  misrepresen- 
tation too  unjust,  no  neglect  too  cruel.  I  am  an  old  journalist, 
and  have  never  yet  been  accused  (amongst  my  many  sins)  of  wish- 
ing to  restrict  the  powers  of  criticism,  or  of  desiring  to  render  it 
mealy-mouthed,  or  unduly  reticent ;  but  I  confess  that  of  late  years 
I  have  often  felt  my  blood  boil  with  indignation  at  the  unbearable 
and  concentrated  impertinence  and  injustice  with  which  good  work, 
both  in  painting  and  literature,  is  treated  by  the  reviewers  of  the 
new  school.  To  say  that  such  writing  is  criticism,  is  absurd,  for  fre- 
quently it  has  Dot  even  the  decency  to  disguise  its  partisanship,  and, 
in  fairness,  it  is  analogous  to  those  unscrupulous  club-gentlemen  who 
blackball  every  candidate  but  the  one  whom  they  have  themselves 
proposed. 

That  the  great  daily  papers  are  generally  free  from  this  last 
disgrace,  I  gladly  and  thankfully  admit,  but  that  it  is  so  prevalent, 
broadly  speaking,  as  to  hopelessly  invalidate  the  opinions  expressed, 
is  absolutely  certain  ;  indeed,  it  has  been  proved  to  demonstration  a 
hundred  times  of  late.  So,  too,  has  the  converse  been  proved,  and 
every  one  knows  what  the  praise  is  worth  which  one  author-critic 
showers  upon  another  of  the  same  school. 

Every  one  behind  the  scenes  knows  it;    but  then,  and  this  is 
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"  wber©  the  laugh  (a  bitter  one)  comes  in '' ;  so  few  people  are 
**  behind  the  scenes/'  and  of  those  few,  the  majority  are  dumb. 
Good-fellowship,  self-interest,  or  fear,  shuts  the  mouth,  and  the  con- 
ppiracy  of  silence  is  practically  complete.  Louder,  shriller,  and  more 
audacious  blow,  day  by  day,  the  trumpets  of  mutual  advertisement ; 
dictionaries  are  ransacked  for  the  laudatory  or  comminatory  adjective  ; 
the  puff  preparatory  appears  for  weeks  and  months  beforehand  ;  the 
detected  and  exposed  lie  forms  the  text  of  a  hundred  articles.  No 
flattery  is  too  fulsome,  no  exaggeration  too  absurd  to  describe  tlie 
merits  of  A ;  no  insult  too  coarse  or  cruel  to  characterise  B's  per- 
formances. 

The  worst  offenders  have  been  the  evening  papers  and  illustrated 
journals.  These  have  done  even  more  to  degrade  art,  and  excite 
the  animal  appetites  during  the  last  few  years,  than  erotic  fiction  or 
suggestive  drama.  For  novel  and  play  have,  after  all,  to  be  sought 
out  and  highly  paid  for — no  one  is  forced  to  read  or  see  such  art, 
willy-nilly.  This  is  not  £o  with  the  periodicals.  At  clubs,  restau- 
rants, hotels,  railway-stations,  they  force  themselves  upon  our  atten- 
tion ;  their  least  desirable  pictures  ornament  the  bookstalls,  and  ahop- 
windows.  Moreover,  the  suggestiveness,  the  immorality  of  their 
work  is,  in  view  of  police  prosecutions  and  commercial  prudence,  still 
slightly  veiled — occasionally  dubious.  The  women  depicted  may  have 
every  physical  and  moral  characteristic  of  the  courtesan,  but  they  are 
rarely  labeUed  as  such ;  nor  are  the  absolute  indecencies  of  gesture 
and  expression  common  in  Parisian  journals  of  the  same  type 
permitted.  It  was,  indeed,  quite  a  surprise  to  the  public,  a  short 
time  since,  when  one  of  the  '*  illustrateds  "  laid  itself  open  to  police 
prosecution,  and  had  to  burn  a  too  suggestive  issue. 

There  is,  however,  a  wide  margin  between  pictnres  which  are 
legally  guilty  of  criminal  indecency,  and  those  which  are  desirable  and 
wholesome,  and  in  this  borderland  disport  themselves  many,  indeed 
most,  of  the  new  *'  up-to-date  "  periodicals.  Into  that  wide- meshed 
net  they  have,  most  nnfortunately,  succeeded  in  drawing  several  of  the 
cleverest  of  our  young  artists ;  and  it  is  nothing  less  than  pitiable  to 
see  these  talented  young  fellows,  with  all  the  fair  world  of  art  before 
them,  producing,  week  after  week,  pictures  of  drunkrirds,  coster- 
mongers,  and  cocottfs,  vying  with  one  another  in  the  debasement  of 
their  best  ideals.  The  artists  are  not  to  blame,  save  so  far  as  any 
man  is  to  blame  who  sells  his  convictions  and  his  beliefs  for  a  means 
of  livelihood  ;  but  I  cannot  acquit  the  critics  who  urge  them  on,  the 
editors  who  demand  such  work,  and  the  public  who  purchase  it.  For 
each  of  these  three  classes  has  a  distinct  duty,  which  is  thereby  neg- 
lected. The  editor  of  a  periodical  is  no  more  entitled  to  make  money 
by  debauching  public  taste,  than  a  pnblican  by  selling  unsound  wine 
or  spirits ;   a  critic's   first   most  imperative    duty  is  to  differentiate 
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between  pure  and  impure,  ennobling  or  degrading  art ;  and  having^ 
differentiated,  to  hold  np  the  one  and  discourage  the  other ;  and 
lastly,  it  is  most  certain  of  all  that  the  public  owes  a  duty  to  it- 
self and  those  who  minister  to  its  pleasure  in  this  connection,  and  has 
no  more  right  to  employ  artists  in  depicting  what  is  coarse  and 
degrading,  than  it  would  have  to  pay  men  to  commit  acts  of  a  like 
character. 

A  abort  time  ago  a  magazine  which  had  been  from  its  commence- 
ment in  the  hands  of  one  of  our  prominent  publishers,  and  had 
obtained  a  high  reputation  for  the  character  of  its  contents,  was  sold 
by  him,  and  passed,  after  a  short  interval,  into  the  hands  of  a  well- 
known  editor  of  the  new  type,  who  was  dissatisfied  with  its  circu- 
lation. ''  Do  you  know  what  I  am  going  to  do  with  it  ?  "  he  said  \xy 
me.  ''  I'm  going  to  vulgarise  it ! "  I  explained  that  he  would 
probably  succeed,  and — ^he  did !  I  may  add  that  this  was  no^  said  to- 
me  in  confidence,  but  as  the  definite  announcement  of  the  policy  he- 
considered  absolutely  necessary  to  success. 

There  is  the  whole  matter  in  a  nut-shell.  It  is  vulgarity  which  is- 
the  raison  cPitre  of  our  new  illustrated  papers,  and  they  are  daily 
vulgarising  England;  for  though  London  requires  and  produces 
these  things,  they  are  diffused  throughout  the  country  ;  and  their  effect 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  provincial  Press,  in  advertisements,  and 
theatrical  entertainments ;  and  though  this  species  of  illustration  i& 
of  such  recent  growth,  I  find  a  diOSculty  in  accounting  satisfac- 
torily for  its  origin,  and  for  the  toleration  with  which  it  has  been 
hitherto  received.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  voice  of  preacher  or 
moralist  has,  as  yet,  been  raised  against  it;  no  artist,  either  from 
inside  or  outside  the  Academy,  has  pointed  out  its  offensiveness,  and 
its  conflict  with  all  the  best  traditions  of  our  art  history ;  no  critic  or 
journalist  has  uttered  even  a  passing  protest.  Nor  do  the  public 
apparently  mind  one  whit.  You  shall  find  such  papers  lying  about 
casually,  not  only  in  "smart"  houses,  but  in  decent  and  otherwise 
well-regulated  households;  they  are  noticed  with  frequent  praise 
and  admiration  in  the  daily  Press;  Mr.  Smith,  secure  of  public 
approval^  exhibits  their  most  engaging  plates  above  his  respectable 
bookstalls.  Still  more  wonderful  is  it  to  find  interspersed  in  their 
pages,  between,  say,  one  of  Mr.  Phil  May's  costers  and  Mr;  Dudley 
Hardy's  trollops^  a  portrait  of  this  or  that  young  lady  who  has  written 
a  new  book,  or  made  a  fashionable  marriage,  or  even  done  nothing  in 
particular  except  to  be  the  daughter  of  her  mother. 

Is  it,  I  wonder,  hopelessly,  irredeemably  old-fashioned,  prudish  to 
feel  that  there  is  much  that  is  incongruous,  and  something  that  is 
even  repulsive  in  such  conjunction  ?  Ten  years  ago,  we  all  know 
the  way  in  which  the  question  would  have  been  answered.  Why 
should  there  be  a  doubt  to-day  ?     Virtue  and  vice  have  not  changedt 
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from  what  they  were  in  our  youth.  Do  we  really  wish  to  break 
down  all  barriers  between  them  ?  Men  and  women  sin,  have  always 
sinned,  will  always  sin  j  but  shall  we  put  their  sins  and  the  fruit  of 
them  side  by  side  with  the  innocence  that  knows  no  evil,  and  the 
purity  that  knows  no  spot  ?  If  we  owe  a  debt  to  the  Magdalen,  and 
I  for  one  believe  that  men  do  owe  pity,  help,  and  comfort,  do  we 
owe  none  also  to  our  w/^fallen  sister,  and  ia  not  at  least  a  portion  of 
that  debt  respect  and  reverence  ?  If  so,  let  us  say  boldly  that  there 
is  neither — no,  nor  even  any  decency  or  good  taste  in  putting  the 
portraits  of  pure  girls  side  by  side  with  caricatures  of  drunken  men 
and  shameless  females;  there  is  only  in  such  juxtaposition  insult 
and  injury.  If  our  women  would  but  pause  to  think  what  auch 
collocation  means  (if  they  would  realise  its  effect  upon  men's  minds 
^and  upon  their  respect  for  purity),  they  would  sacrifice  what  can  but 
be  the  gratification  of  a  momentary  vanity,  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
for  themselves  that  delicate  reverence,  that  intense  whole-souled 
admiration,  which  all  men  worthy  of  the  name  not  only  give  but 
rejoice  ia  giving  to  modest  womanhood.  In  such  an  old-fashioned 
essay,  an  old  quotation  may  perhaps  be  pardoned — the  special  pleading 
from  the  Puritan  point  of  view  will,  at  leasts  have  nowadaja  tlie  merit 
of  novelty : 

**  Was  there  no  poetry  in  his  heart  at  that  thought  ?  Kd  not  the  glowing 
sunset,  and  the  reed -beds  which  it  transfigiiied  before  him  into  sheets  of 
golden  flame,  seem  tokens  that  the  gloiy  of  God  was  going  before  him  in  his 
path  t  Did  not  the  sweet  clamour  of  the  wild-fowl,  gathering  for  one  rich 
podan  ere  they  sank  into  rest,  seem  to  him  as  God's  bells  chiming  him  home  in 
triumph,  with  peals  sweeter  and  bolder  than  those  of  Lincoln  or  Peter- 
borough steeple'liouse?  Did  not  the  very  lapwing,  as  she  tumbled,  softly 
wailing,  before  him»  as  she  did  years  ago,  seem  to  welcsome  the  wanderer 
home  in  the  name  of  heaven  ? 

**  Fair  Patience,  too,  though  she  was  a  Puritan  ;  yet  did  not  her  cheek 
flush,  her  eye  grow  dim,  like  any  other  gix'l's,  a^  she  saw  far  off  the  the  red  coat, 
like  a  sliding  spark  of  fire,  coming  slowly  along  the  straight  fen-bunk,  and 
fled  upstairs  into  her  chamber  to  pray,  half  that  it  might  be,  half  that  it 
might  not  be  ?  Was  there  no  happy  storm  of  human  tears  and  human 
laughter  when  he  entered  the  courtyai^d  gate  1  Did  not  the  old  dog  lick  his 
Puritan  hand  txs  lovingly  as  if  it  had  been  a  Cavalier's  ?  Did  not  lads  and 
lasses  run  out  shouting  ?  Did  not  the  old  yeoman  father  hug  him,  weep  over 
liim,  hold  him  at  ai-m's  length,  and  hug  him  again,  as  heartily  as  any  other 
John  Bull,  even  though  the  next  moment  he  called  all  to  kneel  dovm  and 
thank  Him  who  had  sent  his  boy  home  again,  after  bestowing  on  him  the 
grace  to  bind  kings  in  chains,  and  nobles  with  links  of  iron,  and  contend  to 
death  for  the  faith  delivered  to  the  saints  ?  And  did  not  Zeal-for-Trnth 
look  about  as  wistfully  for  Patience  as  any  other  man  would  have  done, 
longing  to  see  her,  yet  not  daring  even  to  ask  for  her  ?  And  when  &he  came 
down  at  last,  was  she  the  less  lovely  in  his  eyes  because  she  came,  not 
flaunting  with  Imre  bosom,  in  tawdrj*  finery  and  paint,  but  shrouded  close 
in  coif  and  pinner,  hiding  from  all  the  world  beauty  which  was  there  stUl^ 
but  was  meant  for  one  alone,  and  that  only  if  God  willed,  in  God's  good 
time?'' 
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It  is  not  with  such  work,  however^  that  I  am  concerned  in  the 
present  paper ;  and  my  next  point  is  to  show,  by  description  and 
example,  what  is  the  actual  character  of  the  writiugs,  paintings,  Ac., 
which  receive  the  highest  praise  in  the  Press,  and  to  give  instances  of 
the  actual  critical  opinions  which  are  quoted  by  the  publisher  as 
inducements  to  the  public  to  buy  the  books  and  art  in  question. 
Such  examination  will  reveal  the  fact  that  reviewers  of  many  first-rate 
papers  are  to-day  firequently  indifferent  to  the  lubricity,  brutality, 
and  morbidity  of  the  works  submitted  to  them  for  criticism,  and  so  a 
long  first  step  will  have  been  taken  towards  establishing  their  partial 
responsibility  for  the  spread  of  such  work.  I  shall  further  prove,  by 
quotation,  that  these  productions,  if  described  in  plain  terms,  cannot 
fairly  be  excused,  or  even  tolerated  from  the  point  of  view  of  morality  or 
decency,  and  that  even  from  the  aBsthetic  standpoint  we  must  revolu- 
tionise all  the  established  canons  of  criticism  before  we  can  consider 
them  tolerable. 

My  first  instance  is  a  book  by  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison  entitled 
**  Tales  of  Mean  Streets/'  and  this  is  peculiarly  strong  evidence, 
for  not  only  was  it  received  by  the  Press  with  practically 
unanimous  laudation,  but  the  stories  which  form  the  book  had 
previously  appeared  in  the  National  Observer,  Macmillan's  Magaziney 
and  the  Pall  Mall  Budget.  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  they  had 
previously  received  editorial  sanction,  and  such  reception  from  the 
public  as  to  render  it  probable  that  their  issue  in  permanent  form 
would  be  desirable.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  during  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Henley  the  National  Observer  was  peculiarly  noted 
for  this  species  of  story,  and  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
it  was  the  first  weekly  newspaper  in  England  to  insert  such  tales  as, 
for  instance,  "  Lizerunt "  (Elizabeth  Hunt)  and  **  That  Brute 
Simmons." 

There  is  not  much  story  in  '*  Lizerunt,"  which  is  the  first  of  Mr. 
Morrison's  ^'  Tales,"  but  that  little  is  full  of  flavour.  The  heroine  is 
employed  in  a  pickle  factory,  and  is  courted  by  two  lads,  her  success- 
ful suitor  apparently  recommending  himself  to  her  by  the  gentle  acts 
of  twisting  her  arm,  bumping  her  against  the  wall,  and,  in  a  final 
paroxysm  of  affection,  landing  her  one  under  the  ear ;  further  endear- 
ing himself  to  her  by  hiring  six  or  eight  other  boys  to  beat  and  kick 
his  rival  almost  to  death.  Billy  Chope  (such  is  the  euphonious  name 
of  this  modem  Lancelot)  marries  '*  Lizerunt "  ;  the  happy  couple 
and  the  bridegroom's  mother  get  comfortably  drunk  together,  and  so 
the  pleasant  family  life  is  started.  A  couple  more  pages,  and  we 
arrive  at  the  main  incident  of  the  story — one  which  I  prefer  to 
describe  in  the  author's  words : — 

''At  last  Lizer  ceased  from  going  to  the  pickle  factory,  and  could  not 
even  help  Billy's  mother  at  the  mangle  for  long.     This  lasted  for  near  a 
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ek,  when  Billy,  rising  at  ten  with  a  bad  mouth,  resolved  to  stand  no  non- 
sense, and  deuiauded  two  sbilliDgs.  *  T\vo  bob  ?  Wot  for  ? '  Lister  asked. 
•  Co6  I  want  it.  None  o*  yer  Up/  *  Ain^t  got  it/  said  Lizet%  sulkily.  *  Tbat^s 
a  bloedin'  lie/  *  Lie  yerself /  *  I'll  break  y'in  'arve^,  ye  blasted  'eifer/  He 
ran  at  her  throat,  and  forced  her  hack  over  a  chair.  '  111  pull  yer  face  auf  I 
If  y*  don^t  give  me  the  money,  gawblimy,  I'll  do  for  ye  ! '  Lizer  strained 
and  squalJed.  *  Le'  go !  You'll  kill  me  an*  the  kid  too  ! '  .she  grunted 
hoarsely,  Billy's  mother  ran  in  and  threw  her  nrms  about  him,  (bragging 
him  away,  *  Don't  Billy/  she  said  in  terror,  *  Don't  Billy,  not  now !  Youll 
get  in  trouble  !  Come  away  I  She  might  go  auf,  an'  you'd  get  in  trouble.' 
Billy  Chope  flung  his  wife  over,  and  turned  to  his  mother.  *  Take  yer  *ands 
auf  me,'  he  said ;  *  go  on,  or  III  gie  ye  somethin*  for  yerself.'  And  he 
punched  her  in  the  breast  by  way  of  illustration." 

The  next  episode  In  this  cheering  tale  is  the  moment  of  the  hns- 
band'a  assault  npon  his  wife,  on  the  day  of  her  confinement ;  its 
interruption  by  the  dispenser,  who  kicks  him  out-of-doors;  and  of 
Liter's  gratitude  for  this  rescue^  which  again  deserves  quotation  in 
the  original : — 

"  Wlien  he  returned  to  the  room,  Lizer,  sitting  up  and  holding  on  by  the 
bed-frame^  gushed  hystenca Uy  :  *  Ve  bleedin*  mjikesluft,  Td  'ave  yer  liver 
out  if  I  could  reach  ye  I  You  touch  my  'usband,  ye  long  pisenin'  'ound 
you!'  Ow  !  And  infirm  of  aim  she  flung  a  cracked  teapot  at  bis  head. 
Billy's  mother  said,  *  Y'''  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  you  low  blaggard. 
If  ^is  father  was  alive  'e'd  knock  yer  'ead  auf.  Call  yourself  a  doctor — a 
parcel  of  boys^ —  !  Git  out !  Go  out  of  my  'ouse  or  111  give  yln  charge. 
....  But^why,  hang  it,  he'd  have  killed  her.'  Then  to  Lizer,  *Lie  down.' 
....  *  Shrtn't  lie  down.  Keep  auf  I  If  you  come  near  me  111  corpse  ye. 
You  go  while  ye're  safe !  * 

'*  And  he  w^eut,  leaving  the  coast  dear  for  Billy  Chope  to  return  and 
avenge  his  kicking/' 

The  last  horrible  scene  of  all  which  ends  this  "  strftngo  eventfnl 
history,**  is  the  hnsband  driving  forth  his  wife  into  the  streets,  to  seek 
there,  in  a  manner  which  is  not  left  doubtful,  the  means  of  supplying 
him  with  drink  and  tobacco* 

Such  is  **  Lizerunt,"  and  such  the  **  Tales  of  Mean  Streets,'^  which 
the  Aikenmxim  describes  as  being  told  with  consnmmate  art  and  extra- 
ordinary detail,*'  and  of  which  '*  the  very  truth  makes  for  beanty  " ; 
and  the  World  cries  raptnroasly  that  it  is  '*  a  great  book/*  the  work 
of  **•  master  hand  " — of  "  appalling  and  irresistible  genius/*  and  so 
on,  and  so  on,  while  even  the  Spectator  describes  Mr.  Morrison's  art 
as  ^^ convincing  and  excellent/*  and  devotes  two  colamns  to  a  mild  pro- 
test against  life  in  the  East  End  being  nniformly  snch  as  be  depicts  it. 

Are  soch  criticisms  and  eulogisms  in  any  sense  true  or  jast  ? 
Leaving  out  of  all  account  for  the  moment  the  effect  upon  manners 
and  morals  of  anch  writing,  can  it  be  properly  called  either  Literature 
or  Art? 

Well,  the  first  quality  of  art  is  to  give  pleasnre — to  b€  delightful. 
Whatever  else  may  b©  lacking,  that  is  is  a  primal  necessity.     Apply 
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the  test  here.  Can  any  sane  hnmau  being  take  pleasure  in,  or  gain 
delight  from,  this  sqnaUd  story  of  drunkenness  and  brntality  ?  Bat 
perhaps  it  may  be  urged  there  are  elements  of  excitement  and  interest 
in  the  scenes  here  depicted  which  redeem  its  repulsive  aspects,  or  the 
construction  of  the  story  may  be  so  skilful  and  elaborate  as  to  give 
enjoyment ;  to  which  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  say,  that  in  the  rela- 
tion of  these  incidents  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  na  attempt  at  con- 
struction whatever,  no  end  achieved  or  sought  for,  no  working  out  of 
character,  no  connection  of  events.  There  is  not  even  that  sense  of 
the  inevitable,  that  causal  relation  of  personage  and  circumstance  which 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  a  good  story,  whether  it  be  brought  about  by 
the  action  of  character  upon  events,  or  traces  the  efiEect  of  events 
upon  character.  So,  too,  is  there  lacking  the  element  of  contrast ; 
there  is  no  shadow  in  the  picture,  although  the  author  has  used  the 
blackest  tints  of  his  palette,  because  there  is  no  light.  All  the  actors 
in  whom  we  are  asked  to  take  an  interest  are  equally  ignoble,  and, 
the  author  is  at  some  pains  to  assure  us,  equally  base — ^the  drama  has 
no  protagonist^  no  beginning,  no  end.  Nor,  lastly,  has  it  any  cha- 
racters. For  character  is  not  realised  by  giving  police-court  descrip- 
tions of  such  and  such  a  series  of  incidents,  and  it  may  be  confidently 
asserted  that  no  single  reader  of  this  episode  would  recognise,  on 
meeting,  a  single  individual  therein — ^nor  carries  away  with  him  the 
most  transient  belief  in  the  personal  identity  of  Billy  Chope  or  Lizer 
Hunt^  or  any  one  else.  As  a  dty  is  not  a  city  without  inhabitants, 
so  is  a  story  not  a  story  if  there  are  not  real  people  therein,  no  matter 
how  dull  or  how  uninteresting.  Indeed,  if  the  people  are  real,  their 
doings  cannot  be  quite  uninteresting,  as  it  would  be  easy  to  show  by 
a  hundred  famous  examples. 

There  remabs,  perhaps,  the  contention  that  though  we  cannot 
consider  ^'  Lizerunt "  a  story,  it  may  deserve  the  name  of  a  work  of 
art ;  the  truth  to  reality,  the  very  unselectedness,  the  repulsiveness, 
even,  may  demand  our  admiration  from  the  point  of  view  of  realism. 
The  contention  is  hardly  one  which  any  artist  would  make  or  uphold, 
and  is  also  entirely  untenable.  For  no  scene  can  be  true  imagina- 
tively,  in  which  we  lack  the  elements  of  belief,  and  belief  in  conduct 
is,  in  fiction  as  in  drama^  an  outgrowth  from  knowledge  and  person- 
ality. The  addition  of  details  to  a  shadow  will  not  make  it  live ; 
the  accuracy  with  which  the  coarse  language  of  the  streets  is  repro- 
duced will  not  show  us  Billy  Chope  or  Lizer  Hunt  in  proprid  persondy 
will  not  differentiate  them  from  the  thousands  of  equally  degraded  or 
Buffering  Billies  or  Lizers.  We  have  only  to  make  a  mental  com- 
parison of  Mr.  Morrison's  work  with  fiction  which  deals  with  similar 
subjects  in  a  truly  artistic  manner  *  to  perceive  the  total  lack  of  con- 
•  (y.  "  The  Record  of  Badalia  Herodsfoot,"  by  Mr.  Rudyard  KipHog. 
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struction  and  informing  motive,  the  absence  of  all  epic  quality,  the 
powerlessnesa  of  the  author  to  arouse  in  us  any  emotion  of  pity  for, 
or  sympathy  with,  his  puppets.  They  dance,  it  is  true,  obediently 
and  vigorously  enough  to  his  piping,  showing,  indeed,  much  super- 
fluity of  idiom  and  gesture ;  but  they  fail  to  move  us,  and  we  know 
them  no  more  than  we  care  for  and  identify  the  figures  in  one  of  those 
strange  battle-scenes  by  Gustavo  Dor6,  where  heads  and  limbs  chopped 
oflE  and  mangled  lie  about  in  every  direction. 

To  further  discuss  the  reason  why  such  stories  as  these  cannot  be 
considered  literature  is,  I  think,  superfluous ;  we  might  as  well  go 
through  the  evidence  for  a  photograph  not  being  a  work  of  art.  And 
in  many  respects  such  merits  as  Mr,  Morrison's  work  possesses  are 
photographic,  not  literary.  The  language  employed  is  the  lowest 
slang  of  the  streets.  Are  we  to  call  that  literature  because  it  is 
printed  in  a  book  ?  *'  Not  along  of  you,  cheeky ;  yon  go  'long  o' 
Seller  Dawson,  like  wot  you  did  Easter  ** ;  is  this  the  language  of 
literature  ?  But  of  this  and  such-like  language  are  the  stories  maioly 
composed.  The  word  literature  is  ridiculous  in  such  connection ;  the 
tales  in  question  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  dramatic  journalism 
of  a  peculiarly  depressing  sort.  They  are  full  of  acute  observation, 
but  observation  of  the  reporting  kind  ;  they  shed  no  light  upon  the 
East  End,  awake  no  sympathies  for  its  sorrows,  no  understandings  of 
its  joys.  They  might  indeed  be  not  untruly  said  to  shed  darkness,  to 
widen  the  breach  between  those  who  read  them  and  those  whose 
lives  they  depict ;  and  this  is  the  root-reason  why  they  are  bad  art 
and  bad  morality.  One  7na7/  touch  dirt  without  being  defiled,  but  it 
must  be  for  a  noble  and  suflicient  purpose,  not  for  curiosity,  not  with 
indifference ;  and  this  holds  equally  good  of  readers  and  writers. 

I  must  leave  this  analysis  incomplete ;  it  has  already  occupied  & 
proportion  of  the  brief  space  at  my  disposal  which  is  only  justified 
because  the  considerations  advanced  therein  are,  in  a  great  meaaure, 
applicable  to  all  books  of  this  class,  and  to  much  of  the  illustrated 
journalism  of  to-day. 

Leaving  now  Mr.  Morrison,  who  is  at  least  a  man,  and  one  whose 
work  IB  in  touch  with  real  Ufe,  let  us  consider  the  writers  who  are 
responsible  for  a  still  more  unpleasant  class  of  fiction,  which  has,  until 
the  past  few  weeks,  received  great  and  uniform  encouragement  from  the 
Press.  The  word  sexual  has  been  lately  used  to  describe  this  work, 
but  not,  as  I  think,  with  any  accuracy  or  propriety.  The  books  are 
not  sexual,  but  neurotic^  and  though,  after  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
there-  is  a  preponderance  in  them  of  sensual  subject,  their  essence, 
their  differentia  is  hysteria — induced  by  morbid  conditions  of  the 
brain  and  heart.  Nor  is  it  the  sexual  instinct  which  gives  to  these 
books  their  power  for  evil ;  it  is  the  disguise,  the  transformation  of 
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this  instinct ;  the  alliance  of  it  with  art,  with  religion,  with  a  species 
of  bastard  socialism,  and  the  abandonment,  nnder  the  pretence  of 
introducing  a  higher  morality,  of  all  restriction  upon  emotional  feeling. 
The  worst  of  these  books  rely  for  their  attractiveness  and  subject 
matter  upon  those  morbidities  of  desire  which  are  as  repugnant  to 
healthy  men  as  they  are  to  pure-minded  women ;  they  are,  so  to 
speak,  from  first  to  last^  quiyering  with  nervousness^  for  ever  seeking 
the  purpler  blood  of  pain  which  throbs  through  the  heart  of  pleasure  * 
— seeking  it^  yes,  and  lingering  over  it,  making  it  the  cadence  of 
the  song,  striving  to  persuade  the  reader  that  this,  and  this  alone,  is 
life  and  beauty.  In  this  attempt  the  younger  school  of  critics  and 
journalists  have  aided  and  inspired  the  writers ;  indeed,  the  writers 
themselves  have,  in  many  instances,  turned  critics  for  the  occasion,  and 
praise  one  another  with  a  splendour  of  laudation  which  almost  defeats 
its  object. 

Let  us  take^  as  instance,  the  Keynotes  series,  so  named  after  the 
first  volume  by  George  Egerton.  I  have  read  all  the  most  important 
of  these,  and  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  is  not  one, 
which  is  not  morbid,  painful,  and  depressing.  Leaving  altogether 
out  of  the  question  the  morality  or  good  taste  of  the  sketches  of 
prostitution,  imaginary  devilries,  or  loathsome  eccentricity  which  form 
the  subject  matter  of  such  books  as  **  Discords,"  by  George  Egerton, 
**  The  Parasite,"  by  Conan  Doyle,  "  The  Great  God  Pan,"  by  Arthur 
Machen,  and  "  The  Woman  who  Did,"  by  Grant  Allen,t  and,  even 
assuming  for  the  moment  that  subjects  of  this  kind  are  not  in 
themselves  totally  unfit  for  treatment  in  story-form,  what  can  we 
think  of  the  critical  faculty  and  veracity  which  describe  such  stories 
in  the  highest  terms  of  praise  ;  which  claim  for  them  a  place  beside 
the  masterpieces  of  our  literature ;  and,  for  each  author  known  or 
unknown,  the  position  of  high  genius  and  supreme  literary  excel- 
lence ?  Yet  those  publishers  who  bring  out  these  books,  and  many 
others  of  similar  quality,  have  no  difficulty  in  filling  their  circulars  with 
such  verdicts,  and  that  not  from  obscure  provincial  journals,  but  from 
the  most  important  daily  and  weekly  papers.  For  instance,  **  The 
Great  God  Pan "  is,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  a  perfectly 
abominable  story,  in  which  the  author  has  spared  no  endeavour  to 
suggest  loathsomeness  and  horror  which  he  describes  as  beyond  the 
reach  of  words.  Here  are  two  specimens,  that  readers  may  judge  for 
themselves : 

"  Though  horror  and  revolting  nausea  rose  up  within  me,  and  an  odour 
of  corruption  choked  my  breath,  I  remained  firm.     I  was  then  privileged  or 

*  Pdce  Swinburne. 

t  A  dozen  others  equally  objectionable  might  easily  be  cited,  including  the  various 
volumes  of  the  YdUm  Booh 
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aocuii^adf  I  dai'e  not  say  which,  to  see  that  which  was  on  the  bed^  b'i^ 
there  black  like  ink,  tninsformed  before  my  eyes.  Tlie  skin,  and  the  ilesh, 
and  the  muscles,  and  the  bones,  and  the  firm  structure  of  the  human  body 
that  I  had  thought  to  be  unchangeable  and  permanent  as  adamant,  began 
to  melt  and  dissolve. 

**  I  knew  that  the  body  may  be  separated  into  its  elements  by  external 
agencies,  but  I  should  have  refused  to  believe  what  I  saw.  For  here  there 
was  some  internal  force,  of  which  I  knew  nothing,  that  caused  dissolution 
and  change. 

"  Here,  too,  was  all  the  work  by  which  man  has  been  made  i-epeated 
before  my  eyes,  I  saw  the  form  waver  from  sex  to  sex,  dividing  itself  tt'om 
itself,  and  then  again  reunited ♦  Then  I  saw  the  body  descend  to  the  beasts 
whence  it  ascended,  and  that  which  was  on  the  heigh ti*  go  down  to  the 
depths^  even  to  the  abyss  of  all  being.     The  principle  of  life,  which  makes 

organism,  always  remained,  while  the  outward  form  changed. 

m      '  m  m  m  »  if 

'*  I  watched,  and  at  last  I  saw  nothing  but  a  substiince  as  jelly.  Then  the 
ladder  was  ascended  agnin  .  ,  .  for  one  instant  I  saw  a  form,  shaped  in 
dimness  before  me,  which  I  will  not  further  describe.  But  the  symbol  of 
this  form  may  be  seen  in  ancient  sculptures,  and  in  paintings  which  survived 
beneath  the  lava,  too  foul  to  be  spoken  of  .  .  .  .  asa  horrible  and  unspeakable 
nhape,  neither  man  nor  beast,  was  changed  into  human  form ;  there  came^ 
finally,  death," 

Barely  it  is  strange  that  a  book  which  not  only  contaiaa  these 
things,  but  which  containg  nothing  else  save  the  preparation  for 
their  elucidation,  should  be  praised  and  recommended  for  its  very 
vices,  for  its  horror  and  bestiality,  by  respectable  newspapera.  Yet 
here  they  are  all  apparently  delighted  with  what  the  Tchgraph 
calls  these  **  blood-ckiUing  masterpieces/'  Who  can  blame  the 
poor  chap  whose  imagination  has  here  run  riot,  if  he  considers 
himself,  and  is  considered  by  his  friends  for  the  future,  as  a  very 
clever  fellow,  the  pioneer  of  a  new  class  of  literature  ?  Who  can 
blame  young  writers  if,  seeing  such  things  win  praise  and  success, 
they  follow  in  his  footsteps,  and  endeavour  to  surpass  him  in  his 
own  strain  ?  Who  can  wonder  even  at  the  nasty  little  naked  figure 
of  dubious  sex  and  humanity  with  which  Mr,  Aubrey  Beardfcley  has 
prefaced  the  story — in  all  truth  a  most  fitting  introduction. 

There  is  but  one  point  of  view  from  which  such  writing  can  be 
tolerated,  and  that  is  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  deny  that  there 
is  any  obligation,  any  responsibility  iaid  upon  a  writer  not  to  produce 
unwholesome  work.  If  this  be  so,  it  seems  to  me  absolutely  necessary 
that  all  restrictions  whatsoever  as  to  decency  and  propriety  must  also 
be  removed.  Why  Bhonld  we  tolerate  in  our  fiction  that  which  we 
oould  not  tolerate  in  our  conversation  or  our  life  ?  Why  should  we 
allow  a  novelist  to  describe  abortions,  moral  and  physical,  which  in 
reality  would  fill  us  with  horror  and  disgust  ?  W^hat  conceivable  right 
have  two  men,  author  and  publisher,  to  collaborate  together  for  the 
pnrpoBa  of  writing,  printing,  and  distributing  stories  which  can  con- 
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oeivably  do  no  good,  and  which,  in  all  human  probability,  will  do  a 
great  deal  of  harm  ?  Here  in  this  book,  *^  The  Great  God  Pan,"  there 
are  two  tales  in  which  there  is  no  attempt  to  do  anything  but  snggest 
a  nameless  horror — a  horror  which  the  author  foams  himself  into  a 
frenzy  in  the  attempt  to  describe.  Why  should  he  be  allowed,  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  miserable  pounds,  to  cast  into  our  midst  these  mon- 
strous creations  of  his  diseased  brain  ?  *  A  very  grave  responsibility 
rests  with  the  publishers  of  such  work,  and  still  more  with  the  public 
critics.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  the  appetite  for  such 
productions  increases  in  proportion  to  the  supply ;  there  is  no  doubt 
also  that  the  Press  could  practically  stamp  out  such  fiction  in  a  few 
months  if  so  disposed.  And  that  disposition  mvM  he  acqtiiredj  must 
^ven  be  evforced ;  the  school  of  criticism  which,  for  the  last  few  years, 
has  been  fostering  such  fiction  and  art  must  be  detected,  exposed,  and 
destroyed ;  and  the  interested  verdicts,  chiefly  of  personal  friends, 
which  have  succeeded  in  causing  such  work  to  be  momentarily  accep- 
ted, must  no  longer  find  a  place  in  respectable  journals. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  about  the  power  of  the  Press,  and  its  claims 
npon  our  admiration  and  gratitude,  if  that  power  is  not  to  be  exerted 
beneficially  in  matters  which  are  distinctly  of  public  importance. 
And  I  fear  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  writing  and  art 
which  is  to-day  receiving  its  first  blast  of  unfavourable  criticism,  has 
had  its  origin  in  the  sensational  journalism,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  started  with  the  first  publication  of  the  World  newspaper  in 
1874,  and  which  has  from  that  day  to  this  increased  in  volume  and 
extravagance — has  become  almost  daily  more  unscrupulous  and  more 
irresponsible.  It  is  not  only  that  newspapers  of  this  kind  have 
multiplied  in  number,  and  deteriorated  in  quality,  but  it  is  demon- 
strably the  fact  that  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  older  newspapers  which 
has  not  been  injuriously  affected  by  the  new  journalism.  Readers 
accustomed  to  sensational  writing  and  sensational  art  are  scarcely  able 
to  tolerate  the  old-fashioned  style  of  news,  in  which  the  events  are 
simply  and  soberly  told,  and  the  comments  upon  them  are  made  with 
moderation  and  some  degree  of  impartiality.  Exaggeration  is  the 
very  essence  of  the  modem  journalistic  article,  the  very  use  of  the 
headline  f  almost  enforces  it.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  most  natural  that 
the  writers  of  fiction  and  poetry  should  follow  in  their  accounts  of 
imaginary  life  the  system  which  their  journalistic  comrades  daily 
prove  to  them  to  be  the  most  popular  ?  Does  it  not  stand  to  reason 
that  if  we  cannot  tolerate  the  plain  account  of  a  fact,  we  can  still  less 
tolerate  the  plain  account  of  a  fiction ;  that  if  we  force  ourselves  to 
use  habitually  the  most  vehement,  the  most  coloured  words  in  our 

♦  The  second  story  is  called  the  "  Inmost  Light,"  and  is,  if  anything,  more  detestable 
than  the  first.  f  From  America. 
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vocabulary  in  reporting  the  simplest  occarrences,  we  ehall  also  use 
a  similar  intensity  of  phrase  in  describing  our  imaginary  concepts  ? 
And  from  using  these  phrases  the  step  is  very  short  to  a  similar 
exaggeration  of  incident — a  similar  indifference  to  ordinary  reticence 
and  selection. 

Let  us  take  a  single  instance  o£  the  manner  in  which  this  affects 
poetry ;  and  to  make  this  the  more  fairly  illustrative,  I  will  select,  not 
the  work  of  any  of  the  less  able  and  less  meritorious  of  our  minor 
poets,  but  the  Terse  of  one  who  has  distinct  traces  of  genius,  who  has 
undoubtedly  a  fine  ear  for  melody,  and  who  has  also  that  eminent 
poetic  gift  of  selecting  the  impressive,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase^ 
the  inevitable  word.  With  all  these  merits,  with  a  strong,  almost 
dominant  personality,  with  plenty  of  ideas,  and  apparently  great 
facility  in  expressing  them,  with  an  utter  absence  of  platitude,  and 
few  traces  of  imitative  quality,  this  author  has  yet  nevertheless,  within 
the  last  few  months,  produced  some  work  which  appears  to  me  to  bo 
frankly  blasphemous,  and  unprovokedly  immoral.  He  has  done  this 
in  poetry,  and  in  prose  he  has  written  a  book  which  positively  beggars 
description,  but  of  which  the  character  may  be  guessed  from  the 
frontispiece  by  Mr.  Aubrey  Beardsley,  which  represents  a  half-naked 
woman  with  pendulons  breasts^  flogging  the  back  of  a  man  who  kneels 
before  her.  The  name  of  this  work,  which  the  Tunes  mildly  mentions 
as  being  descriptive  of  a  new  order  of  Flagellants,  is  ''The  Strange 
Adventure  of  Earl  Lavender,"  and  the  name  of  the  poet-author  is 
Mr,  John  Davidson.  I  do  not  propose  to  say  any  more  of  this  story 
than  that  I  am  pleased  to  see  Mr*  Mudie  has  at  length  removed  it 
from  his  lists.  But  that  it  should  have  been  written  by  a  man  of 
Mi%  Davidson  s  literary  pretensions,  and  published  by  a  respectable 
firm,  appears  to  me  most  wonderful.  Taming  to  Mr.  Davidson's 
poetry,  here  is  the  story,  in  plain  Englieh,  of  the  Ballad  which  has 
received  most  praise  in  the  daily  and  weekly  Press,  and  to  the  analysis 
of  which  even  the  once  cautious  editors  of  the  Spectator  devote  more 
than  a  column  of  laudatory  notice.  A  young  nun  grows  discontented 
with  the  convent  life  as  animal  passion  increases  within  her.  She 
leaves  the  convent  by  night  in  carnival  time,  and^  running  half-naked 
to  the  town,  offers  her  virginity  (in  so  many  words  *)  to  the  first  man 
who  takes  her  fancy.  Her  fall  accomplished,  she  continues  her 
amatory  pilgrimage  throughout  the  other  towns  of  the  province,  till 
she  has  worn  out  her  desire.  Then  she  returns  to  the  convent,  also 
by  night,  the  door  is  opened  to  her  by  a  portress,  identical  in  appear- 
ance with  herself  before  the  days  of  her  fall,  but  who  speedily  dis- 
covers herself  to  be  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  has  come  down  from  heaven 

•  **  *  Your  love,  your  love,  sweet  lord,'  she  said ; 
*  I  briDg  you  my  virginity/  *' 
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for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  the  discovery  of  the  nun  s 
absence.  The  Virgin  explains  to  the  niin  that  she  is  now  sister  to 
God,  as  well  as  sister  to  the  mountains^  and  the  day  and  night,  what- 
ever that  relationship  may  mean,  and  so  disappears* 

Perhaps  there  may  be  something  hopelessly  paritanic  and  narrow- 
minded  io  mj  view  of  this  poem,  biat  I  do  think  that  the  idea  is  one 
of  the  most  thoroughly  nasty  ones  which  I  have  ever  seen  pnt  into 
verse  or  prose.  If  taken  as  an  allegory,  the  obvious  lesson  tanght  is 
that  the  more  utterly  we  give  way  to  the  beast  within  us,  the  more 
sorely  we  receive  the  grace  of  the  divinity  above.  And  if  this  be 
not  a  most  objectionable  aud  misleading  doctrine,  I  should  like  to 
know  what  can  be  called  so.  To  my  mind  the  aensaality  of  the  poem^ 
though  it  is  intense,  and  thrast  upon  the  reader  in  every  verse,  is 
made  infinitely  more  intolerable  by  the  introdnction  of  the  religions 
element,  and  the  connection  of  spiritual  emotion  with  what  is,  in 
plain  words,  nothing  but  the  gratification  of  lobt. 

In  saying  these  words  I  am  not  unaware  that  one  of  onr  purest 
singers  anticipated  in  **  The  Legend  of  Provence  **  the  subject  of  Mr» 
Davidson's  ballad.  There  is,  however,  between  Miss  Proctor*s  treat- 
ment of  the  theme,  and  that  of  our  modern  author,  an  essential 
difference ;  not  only  is  the  motive  of  the  nun's  fall  removed  from  the 
desire  to  gratify  a  purely  sensual  impulse,  but  the  whole  working  out 
of  the  succeeding  disenchantment^  repentance,  and  final  ret  am  is 
reticent,  dignified,  and  absolutely  free  from  offensiveness.  Moreover, 
the  point  of  the  whole  poem  in  Mias  Proctor's  verfiion  is  that  on  the 
nun's  return  the  figure  which  greets  her  (also  the  embodiment  of  the 
Bleaaed  Virgin)  is  not  herself  as  she  was  when  she  left  the  convent, 
but  as  she  might  have  heeii  had  she  stayed  v — 

*'  She  saw — sb©  seemed  to  know 
A  face  that  came  from  lon^  long  years  ago  ; 
Hersftlf  \  yet  not  as  when  she  tied  away, 
Tbe  young  and  blooming  novice,  fair  and  j^ay, 
But  a  grave  woqian^  gentle  and  serene, 
The  outcast  knew  it^ — what  she  might  have  been/* 

And  lest  her  meaning  should  even  then  be  missed,  the  authoress  pointa 
out  in  her  own  person  (as  was  the  fashion  then)  the  inner  meaning 
of  her  legend,  the  eternal  possibility  of  repentance : 

"  But  still  otir  place  is  kept,  and  it  wiU  wait 
Ready  for  us  to  fill  it,  soon  or  late  ; 
No  atar  ia  ever  lost  we  once  have  seen, 
We  always  may  be  what  we  might  have  been.^ 

Some  readers  of  this  paper  will  possibly  be  aware  of  the  opinions 
which  the  present  writer  has  not  infrequently  expressed  concerning 
the  latest  developments  of  English  painting,  such  as  are  seen,  to  take 
a  typical  instance,  at  the  so-called  New  English  Art  Clnb.     And  as 
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these  developments  are  intimately  connected  with  the  character  of 
modem  illnstrated  journalism,  it  is  necessary  to  briefly  consider 
their  origin  and  moaning*  This  is  the  more  desirable,  as  one 
species  of  art,  which  promises  to  be  greatly  extended  in  the  imme- 
diate future^ — that  is,  the  art  of  pictorial  advertisement,  has,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Press,  fallen  almost  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  artists  of  this  new  Anglo-Gallic  school.  Indeed, 
several  of  the  New  English  Art  Club  men  are  prominent  designers 
of  street  posters,  play-biUs,  and  other  advertisement  placards.  They 
are  also  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  as  book  illastrators  ;  and  journals 
like  the  Skekh,  Fiel-Mi'^Up,  To-day^  hi  Town,  St,  Paursy  ct  id  f/enm 
omnt,  rely  almost  exclusively  upon  the  services  of  eight  or  ten 
draughtsmen,  all  of  whom  are  of  this  school,  though  the  majority 
do  not  actually  belong  to  the  club  in  question.  The  most  prominent 
of  these  are,  Mr,  Phil  May,  Mr.  Dudley  Hardy,  Mr.  Rothenstein, 
Mr.  Maurice  Greiffenhagen,  Mr.  Raven-Hill,  Mr.  Townsend,  Mr.  Lewis 
Baumer,  Mr.  Birkenreuth,  and  '*  Mara,** 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here  that  some  of  the  signatures  to 
these  pictures  are  wholly  fanciful  ones,  and  occasionally  in  the  same 
paper  there  may  be  two  drawings,  of  which  one  is  signed  by  the  artist's 
real  name,  and  the  other  by  some  nom  de  plumt  assumed  for  that 
occasion  only.  I  think  that  this  is  a  most  objectionable  practice,  and 
one  which  editors  should  sternly  discourage.  Mr,  Aubrey  Beftrdsley 
confessed  in  a  recent  interview  that  he  had  similarly  deceived  the 
public  in  one  issue  of  the  Ydl(rw  Book.  I  did  not  see  the  drawings 
in  question  myself* 

But  it  would  be  most  unfair,  whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  the 
ordinary  black  and  white  illustrator,  to  class  him  with  one  artist 
whose  work  has  received  of  late  the  highest  praise,  especially  from 
the  art  critics.  This  is  Mr.  Aubrey  Beardsley — a  prominent  member 
of  the  New  English  Art  Club,  who  first  became  known  to  the  public 
by  his  illustrations  to  a  book  entitled,  **  Bells  and  Pomegranates,'* 
written  by  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde,  and  who  subsequently  illustrated  an 
edition  of  the  "  Morte  d'Arthur,"  and  has  since  been  employed  to 
design  frontispieces  and  other  illustrations  to  many  works  of  the 
erotic  and  decadent  schools.  Mr,  Beardsley  is  a  young  man  of 
decided  and  original  ability,  but  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any 
two  opinions  as  to  the  use  be  has  made  of  his  genius.  There  is,  to 
the  present  writer,  something  absolutely  repulsive  in  this  artist's 
renderings  of  humanity,  and  in  the  general  savour  of  his  compo- 
sitions. By  the  side  of  them,  the  most  up-to-datedly  improper  of 
Dudley  Hardy's  young  ladies,  the  most  vehemently  vulgar  of  Phil 
May's  'Arriets  are  wholesome  and  cleanly.  Much  of  the  form  of 
the  drawing  has  been  borrowed  from  Burne-Jones,  and,  as  I  believe 
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Mr.  Beardsley  himself  admits,  from  Pavis  de  Chayannes,   bat  the 
spirit  belongs  entirely  to  the  artist  himself,  and  I  dare  express  it  no 
more  definitely,  than  by  saying  that  however  unnatural,  extravagant, 
and  morbid  are  the  stories  and  poems   of  the  modem  decadence, 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  in  this  paper,  there  is  not  one 
of  them  which  is  more  perverted  in  what  it  says  and  suggests  than 
these  grotesques,  in  which  the  types  of  manhood  and  womanhood 
are,  as  it  were,  mingled  together,  and  result  in  a  monstrous  sexless 
amalgam,  miserable,  morbid,  dreary,  and  unnatural.     Mr.  Beaixisley 
says,  in  defence  of  his  sensual  conceptions,  that  most  human  faces  are 
sensual,  and  that  he  goes  for  his  types  to  a  certain  caf6.    It  is  a  pity, 
methinks,  that  the  address  of  that  caf6  should  not  be  made  public, 
for  very  certainly  if  the  men  and  women  in  these  drawings,  with 
these  expressions,  are  its  habitual  frequenters,  a  whiff  of  grape-shot 
would  do  the  whole  establishment  good,  and  clear  the  moral  atmo- 
sphere into  the  bargain.     I  am  not  going  to  dwell  upon  this  subject, 
but  I  beg  all  readera  who  may  think  that  my  words  are  upon  these 
points  exaggerated,  to  examine  these  drawings  for  themselves  and  form 
their  own  conclusion.     And  I  remind  all  critics  who  have  tolerated, 
and  even  praised,  Mr.   Beardsley's  work  for  its    ingenious    eccen- 
tricities, that  the  first  duty  of  a  writer  upon  art  is  to  remember  that 
the  worst  offenders  against  the  cause  of  fine  and  healthy  art,  are 
those  who  seek  to  exalt  debased  types  of  humanity,  and  to  delineate 
unnatural  and  unwholesome  emotions.     Think,  for  one  moment,  only 
of  what  art  has  been  in  the  past,  of  the  intense  elevating  pleasure 
it  has  given  to  millions,  and  shall  yet  give  in  the  days  to  come ;  and 
then  say  whether  it  is  tolerable  that  we  should  permit  and  favour 
a  species  of  design  which  is  corrupt  to  the  last  degree,  enfeebling 
and    enervating.     Just    fancy  a  nation    of   Beardsleys !     Conceive 
politics,  commerce,  law,  and   religion  approached  from   this  stand- 
point, applied  in  this  manner.     And  yet,  why  not  ?     Art  is,  we  are 
told  with  sickening  reiteration,  but  a  reflection  of  life ;  why  should 
we  not  have  a  Beardsley  bishop  addressing  a  Beardsley  congregation, 
or,  say,  Mr.  Gully,  a  la  Beardsley,  reproving  an  emasculated  House 
of  Commons  ?    It  is  easy  to  see  the  ridiculous  side  of  this  work  ;  easy 
and,  of  course,  pleasant  to  disregard  it  altogether;  but  the  neglect 
does  harm,  and  the  ridicule  passes  lightly  over  those  who  are  likely 
to  enjoy  such  conceptions.     And  since  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  this 
art  has  been  made  the  handmaid  of  a  very  morbid  species  of  litera- 
ture, and  has  in  that  service  achieved  great  success  and  emolument, 
it  is  essential  that  all  those  who  attempt  to  point  out  the  demoralising 
effect  of  the  fiction  and  poetry  in  question,  should  point  out  also  this 
artistic  connection. 

In  comparison  with  such  work  one  is  almost  tempted  to  praise  the 
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irit  which  distingaishes  the  drawings  of  Mr.  PhO  May  and  Mr. 
Hardy,  and  their  numerous  imitators^  especially  since  the  fino 
technical  qoaliiies  of  these  artists  do  so  much  to  disguise  the  coarseness 
of  the  scenes  and  the  valgarity  of  the  people  with  which  they  present 
ns.  But  though  I  do  not  for  a  moment  class  their  work  from  the 
emotional  and  moral  point  of  view  with  that  of  the  above-mentioned 

I  artist,  it  must,  nevertheless?,  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  of  distinctly 
deteriorating  character.  The  spirit  of  it  is  the  Parisian  Boulevard 
epiritj  and  is  in  no  sense  either  national,  refined,  or  desirable.  I 
should  like,  had  not  the  word  been  so  discredited  of  late,  to  say  that 
it  is  not  even  respectable.  Indeed,  Mr.  May  may  be  said  to  abso- 
lutely revel  in  a  sort  of  comic  disreputability,  which,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  his  genius  frequently  renders  most  amusing. 

I  have  no  desire  to  speak  harshly  of  the  work  of  any  genuine 
artist,  and  I  confess  to  an  almost  admiring  wonder  at  the  extra- 

I  ordinary  brilliance  and  cleverness  of  ^ir.  Hardy's  advertisement  car- 

I  toons,  and  at  the  intensely  vivid  and  artistic  realisations  of  character 

I  and  humour  of  Mr.  Phil  May, 

Bat  when  all  this  is  said,  the  effect  upon  the  public  mind  of 
the  subjects  habitually  chosen,  and  the  method  in  which  they  are 
treated,  is  undoubtedly  depraving;  for  either  the  pictures  deal  with, 
and  extract  their  humour  from,  coarse  and  vulgar  sabjects,  or  they 
appeal  frankly  to  the  senanal  emotions.  I  say  frankly,  but  the 
appeal  is  very  frequently  neither  frank  nor  direct ;  the  suggestion  of 
the  covotie  is  made.  She  is  not  labelled  ;  very  often  she  is  disguised 
as  a  lady. 

But  no  one  who  remembers  the  illustrated  papers  before  the  new 
movement  set  in,  will  deny  that  their  general  aspect  has  been 
entirely  changed,  and  is  to-day  French,  where,  ten  years  ago,  it  was 
distinctly  and  exclusively  English.  This  change  necessarily  fami- 
liarises readers  in  general,  and  young  people  in  particular,  with  vices 
and  vulgarities  which  should  have  no  place  in  their  lives  at  all,  and 
which,  if  they  must  be  made  acquainted  with,  should  not  be  used  as 
the  vehicle  of  casual  amusement. 

The  deteriorating  effects  of  such  drawings,  however,  does  not  cease 
with  the  drawings  themselves,  and  the  actual  harm  which  each  or  all 
of  them  produce ;  for  the  constant  looking  at  designs  executed  in 
this  spirit,  creates  the  appetite  which  is  depicted  or  suggested,  and 
debauches  the  taste  for  work  which  ia  less  animal  and  less  exciting. 
In  thifi  it  is  exactly  analogous  to  sensational  journalism,  and  does,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  go  hand  in  hand  therewith.  Just  think  in  this 
connection  of  the  history  of  Pvnck  for  the  last  fifty  years.  Not  a 
faultless  paper  in  many  respects,  but  at  least  there  has  been  this 
conspicuous  merit,  that  up  to  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  has 
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not  been  a  single  pictare  therein  in  which  valgarity  was  predominant. 
Not  a  single  picture,  and  I  may  say,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  not  a 
single  joke.  Yet  I  thiak  no  one  can  well  maintain  that  the  new  journals 
mentioned  above  are  more  amusing,  more  manly,  or  more  national. 

What  is  to  be  the  end  of  this  ?  For  as  yet  we  are  but  at  the 
beginning.  Can  we  contemplate  with  patience  the  probability  that 
in  another  ten  years  we  shall  have  a  *'  La  Vie  de  Londres,"  equivalent 
in  intention  and  grossness  to  '^La  Vie  Parisienne/'  and  a  little  laughter 
journal,  which  shall  do  for  Phryne  of  London  what  its  prototype  has 
done  for  Phryne  of  Paris.  For  this  must  come  unless  we  abandon 
our  present  course.  I  have  left  out  one  chief  influence  which  makes 
such  abandonment  extremely  difficult,  and  which  has  been  responsible 
for  much  of  the  change  above  described,  and  that  is  the  influence  of 
the  actor  and  actress,  and  of  those  who  regard  their  profession  as 
alone  worthy  of  serious  attention.  Here,  too,  journalists  and  editors 
have  been  much  to  blame.  The  dramatic  wave  which  has  overspread 
London,  and  partially  inundated  the  provinces,  has  had  its  volume 
and  its  currents  increased  and  multiplied  by  the  press,  which  has 
given  an  amount  of  attention  and  glorification  to  everything  con- 
nected with  the  stage  which  is  totally  unparalleled  in  the  past,  or 
even  at  the  present  time,  in  any  other  country  than  ours. 

And  this  influence  has  been  uniformly  bad  in  its  efiect  upon  art, 
as  upon  morality.  Cheap  advertisement  is  of  its  essence,  and  in 
this  game  of  brag  the  opportunities  afibrded  by  the  illustrated  inter- 
view and  the  reduplication  of  actors'  and  actresses^  portraits  are 
of  the  utmost  importance.  Some  papers  may  be  almost  said  to 
exist  for  the  purpose  of  reproducing  innumerable  likenesses  of  any 
dramatic  or  music-hall  artist  who  may  happen  to  be  popular.  In 
many  numbers  it  will  certainly  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
such  interviews,  and  the  illustrations  accompanying  them,  fill  half 
the  journal ;  and,  as  the  pictures  are  made  as  flattering  as  possible, 
and  the  interviewer  simply  reproduces  any  statements  which  are  made 
to  him  by  the  lady  or  gentleman  in  question,  the  total  result  is  a 
continual  glorification  of  the  stage  and  its  personages,  which  repre- 
sents everything  in  a  light  as  false  as  it  is  attractive.  And  on  this 
subject  every  mortal  being  who  writes  or  speaks  seems  afraid  to  open 
his  mouth.  Editors  implore  you,  almost  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  not 
to  say  anything  which  can  possibly  reflect  upon  this  immaculate  race. 
"  For  Heaven's  sake,  my  dear  fellow/'  said  one  to  me  but  a  fortnight 
since, ''  don't  bring  that  hornets'  nest  about  my  ears !  "  And  he,  too, 
was  a  bold  man,  comparatively  young  in  the  editorial  chair,  and  with 
but  a  slight  experience  of  the  thorns  in  its  cushion.  So  long,  how- 
ever, as  this  awe  and  this  delirious  and  almost  drivelling  adulation  of 
the  player  continues,  we  must,  I  suppose,  expect  that  editors,  who 
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are,  after  all,  men  of  business,  will  swim  with  the  stream,  especially 
when  the  stream  brings  them  for  nothing  pictures  and  copy.  The 
public  have  the  nuiUer  in  their  own  hands.  If  they  cannot  see  that 
they  have  of  their  own  folly  exalted  those  who  were  their  humble 
servants  into  the  position  of  their  tyrannical  masters  ;  if  they  continue 
to  accept  the  manners  and  the  morals  of  the  actor  and  actress  as 
worthy  of  their  deepest  admiration  and  most  loving  study ;  if  they 
really  think  that  the  most  desirable  fate  for  nice  English  girls  is  to 
be  flung  into  that  hotbed  of  egotism,  vice,  and  vanity — then  it  were 
folly  to  expect  that  those  who  are  interested  in  the  continuance  of 
the  present  boom,  should  puncture  the  bladder. 

This  paper  began  with  a  confession  ;  it  shall  end  with  a  prophecy ; 
I  believe  that  the  day  will  come,  and  that  very  shortly,  when  the 
present  revolt  against  belief  and  modesty  will  cease  to  be  a  distin- 
guiahing  mark  of  our  art,  our  literature,  and  our  journalism,  I  believe 
that  we  shall  cease  to  imitate  the  worst  vices  of  our  French  neigh- 
bours, and  to  glory  in  the  imitation.  I  believe  that  music-hall 
oomiques  will  cease  to  receive  the  wages  of  Prime  Ministers.  I  believe 
that  actors  and  actresses  will  return  to  their  proper  place— the  place, 
that  is,  of  paid  servants  of  the  public,  who  are  esteetoed,  not  only  for 
excellence  in  the  profession  to  which  they  belong,  but  only  in  so  far 
as  their  lives  are  decent  and  their  abilities  genuine,  I  believe  that 
sensational  journalism  has  had  its  day,  and  that  the  level  of  the 
servants*  hall  is  that  to  which  it  is  doomed  quickly  to  descend.  I 
believe  that  novelists  will  soon  not  dare  to  publish,  what  they  certainly 
would  not  dare  to  speak.  I  believe  that  critics  will  be  afraid  to  praise 
such  production.  I  believe  that  editors  will  be  ashamed  to  employ  the 
critics  who  do.  I  believe  that  poets  will  recur  to  the  old  beauties  of 
the  world,  which  are  not  identified  with  what  we  used  to  call  vice  and 
blasphemy,  I  believe  that  painters  will  find  better  subjects  than  are 
now  furnished  them  in  East-End  public-houses,  and  West-End  music- 
halls.  And  I  believe  that,  partly  in  consequence  of  these  changes, 
we  shall  laugh  more  and  sneer  less ;  that  our  girls  will  no  longer 
imitate  our  manners  and  our  costume,  but  be  content  with  their  own, 
which  are»  after  all,  infinitely  better ;  and  that  our  men  will  no  longer 
fltruggle  after  a  pretence  of  effeminacy  which  eits  upon  them  extremely 
ill.  And  lastly,  I  believe^  that  somehow,  after  some  strange,  un- 
expected  fashion^  there  will  come  back  into  the  world  some  substitute 
for  the  old  faith  in  God,  and  reverence  for  those  things  which  are 
fair,  lovely,  and  of  good  report.  And  even  if  this  latter  change 
includes,  as  well  may  be,  no  return  of  the  old  hope  that  once  simpli- 
fied life  and  sweetened  death,  I  believe  that  there  will  remain  to  ua 
the  enjoyment  of  the  simple,  natural  emotions,  and  such  sense  of 
duty  to  ourselves  and  others  aa  may  suffice  for  patience  and  conso- 
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lation.  In  the  words  of  my  old  master,  who  tanght  me  most  of  the 
things  worth  knowing  which  I  have  ever  learnt :  ''  Free-heartedness 
and  gracionsness  and  nndistnrbed  trnst,  and  requited  love,  and  the 
sight  of  the  peace  of  others,  and  the  ministry  to  their  pain  ;  these 
and  the  bine  sky  above  yon,  and  the  sweet  waters  and  flowers  of  the 
earth  beneath ;  and  mysteries  and  presences  innumerable  of  living 
things  may  yet  be  here  your  riches;  untormenting  and  divine, 
serviceable  for  the  life  that  now  is ;  nor^  it  may  be,  without  promise 
of  that  which  is  to  come." 

Harbt  Quilter. 


FRANCE  AND   ENGLAND. 


NATIONS,  like  men,  are  moved  much  more  by  their  moods  than 
by  their  reason.  History  is  foil  of  wars  which  were  against 
the  interests  of  both  parties,  and  which  they  oould  have  avoided  if 
they  had  had  the  mind  to  do  so. 

France  and  England  are  in  contact  with  each  other  at  so  many 
points  that  difficulties  cannot  bat  often  ariflo  betwixt  them ;  bat,  on 
the  other  hand,  neither  people  can  seriously  dream  of  making  war  on 
the  other.  If  they  are  to  remain  at  peace,  every  consideration  of 
interest  moves  them  to  keep  np  friendly  relations. 

Great  Britain  has  her  empires  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  In 
America  she  holds  Canada ;  in  Asia,  the  Indian  Empire ;  Australia 
belongs  to  her.  That  terrible  Africa,  terra  iTimgnitaj  with  which  we 
are  only  just  beginning  to  be  acquainted,  which  is  cat  into  pieces 
and  parceUed  out  while  yet  unknown — Africa  is  the  present  object  of 
her  covetous  desires.  It  is  not  that  she  is  anxioas  to  extend  her 
dominions,  which  are  beginning  to  feel  too  burdensome,  even  to  so 
oolosaal  a  Pojver;  but  she  would  like  to  join  the  Niger  to  the  Nile 
basin,  and  to  secure  predominance  in  Africa  while  keeping  the  Bed 
Sea  in  her  own  hands,  and  in  c^ase  of  need  opening  a  passage 
through  the  Soudan  to  the  South. 

Great  Britain  has  no  troubles  to  fear  in  Canada — at  least,  not  from 
without.  She  possesses  in  peace  and  security  her  dominions  in 
Australia  and  Polynesia.  British  India  she  governs  with  ease,  and 
laughs  at  the  passing  disturbances  which  arise  on  the  frontiers. 
She  watches  unmoved  the  war  between  Japan  and  China — having  no 
interest  directly  at  stake.  As  for  the  future,  if  any  complication 
should  manifest  itself,  Bussia,  Franca  and  Germany  will  send  oat 
troops,  and  England  will  continue  to  stand  aside,  unless  indeed  she 
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Bhould  some  day  find  it  necessary  to  intervene.  Bassia  is  defending 
her  own  territory ;  France,  urged  both  by  her  duty  and  her  feelings, 
comes  to  the  help  of  Russia ;  and  Grermany  on  her  side  is  set  in 
motion  by  the  fear  lest  by  abstaining  she  should  cement  the  Franco- 
Bussian  alliance.  England  alone  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  entitled 
to  await  events,  certain  of  profiting  by  our  joint  efforts.  She  meets 
with  no  serious  opposition  except  in  Africa. 

The  indefinite  prolongation  of  the  English  occupation  of  Egypt 
has  long  been  considered  the  chief  obstacle  to  friendly  relations 
between  France  and  England.  The  French  Senate,  on  the  5th  of 
April  last,  listened  to  a  speech  from  M.  Lamarzelle,  who  questioned 
the  Foreign  Minister  as  to  the  difficulties  between  the  English  and 
ourselves  in  Africa.  He  referred  to  the  massacres  in  Uganda,  which 
date  back  to  1892,  and  to  the  outrages  committed  upon  M.  Nuzon,  a 
French  explorer  in  the  Niger  basin,  whose  baggage  the  Royal  Niger 
Company  seized,  destroyed  his  offices,  and  confiscated  some  £11,000 
worth  of  his  property,  although  the  territory  in  which  he  was  found 
had  been  declared  free  to  commerce  by  the  Berlin  Treaty  of  1885. 
Finally,  he  called  attention  to  the  recent  speech  of  Sir  Edward  Grey 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  it  was  asserted  that  **  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  rights  of  England  and  Egypt  combined 
applied  to  the  whole  of  the  Nile  valley." . 

M.  Hannotaux,  in  reply,  after  stating  that  the  losses  suffered  by 
French  citizens  were  in  course  of  amicable  adjustment,  declared  that 
he  could  not  admit  the  pretensions  of  Great  Britain  to  the  whole 
Nile  valley  ;  if  such  rights  had  been  recognised  by  Germany,  France 
at  least  had  never  accepted  them.  The  Sultan  and  the  Khedive 
were  the  only  Powers  possessing  rights  over  the  region  which 
extended  from  the  lake  to  Wady  Haifa,  the  southernmost  point  of 
Egypt  on  the  Nile.  And  M.  Hannotaux  added  :  "  Between  France 
and  England,  two  Powers  which  respect  each  other,  and  whose 
relations  are  always  courteous,  there  can  be  no  question  either  of 
aggression  or  of  prohibition  in  dealing  with  problems  which  are 
complex  and  of  which  many  different  solutions  may.  usefully  be 
considered." 

I  am  aware  that  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  applause  was 
almost  universal  when  Mr.  Labouchere,  interrupting  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  exclaimed,  "  Then  do  you  suppose  that  the  Nile  is  as  much 
the  property  of  England  as  the  Thames  ?  "  What  did  those  cheers 
mean  ?  Were  they  for  Mr.  Labouchere  or  for  the  Under-Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  ?  I  have  searched  the  reports  in  vain  to  discover 
which.  It  is  very  important  to  know  this  ;  for  I  am  interested  not 
so  much  in  diplomatic  proceedings  as  in  those  movements  of  opinion 
which  prepare  the  way  for  diplomatic  action  and  render  it  possible. 

Political  history  is  the  narrative  of  events  which  have  happened. 
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Philosophic  history  is  the  prophetic  narrative  of  events  which  will 
happen  to-morrow.  The  events  of  to-day  can  have  no  permanent 
existence  unless  they  were  led  up  to  by  the  events  of  yesterday. 
Diplomatists  are  under  the  impression  that  they  make  history :  in 
reality  they  only  write  it  down.  It  is  public  opinion  which  makes  it. 
I  hope  to  make  this  point  clear  by  applying  it  to  the  conquests  of 
barbarians  by  civilised  nations.  When  civilisation  suddenly  con- 
fronts a  savage  tribe,  and  is  seen  only  in  the  shape  of  the  ride  and 
the  cannon,  it  effects  no  true  conquest :  the  result  is  but  a  state  of 
permanent  war*  A  real  conquest,  such  as  is  brought  about  as  much 
by  persuasion  as  by  force,  must  be  preceded  by  the  pioneers  of 
civilisation — explorers,  missionaries,  traders.  Astonishment  and 
admiration  come  before  violence,  and  sometimes  make  it  un- 
necessary : 

"  Vic  torque  volentes 
Per  populos  dat  jtira/' 

It  is  the  same  with  the  intercourse  of  civilised  peoples.  Bo  soon  as 
there  is  a  mutual  desire  for  union,  union  is  at  hand.  When 
Alexander  III.  wanted  to  briog  about  an  alliance  between  Kussia 
and  France  he  did  not  take  the  way  of  diplomacy  ;  he  knew  well 
that  the  diplomatists  were  as  yet  at  opposite  points  of  the  horizon  ; 
he  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  two  nations*  I  shall  be  told 
that  this  is  to  put  feeling  in  the  place  of  reason*  No ;  it  was 
reason  which  dictated  the  resolution  ;  sentiment  was  bat  the 
instrumfmt.  If  you  follow  closely  the  history  of  the  relations 
between  France  and  Eogland,  you  will  come  to  moments  at  which 
national  hatred  produced  actual  blindness,  and  other  periods  when 
they  were  too  much  wrapped  up  in  each  other  to  be  able  to  see  on 
either  side  even  the  most  legitimate  causes  of  difference*  It  is  the 
part  of  philosophers  and  statesmen  to  set  the  currents  of  feeling 
flowing  in  the  direction  of  pe^ce. 

These  currents  are  very  changeable;  and  hence  comes  the  need  of 
the  controlling  force  of  reason  in  the  lofty  spheres  of  thought.  It 
ooets  me  nothing  to  admit  that  France  is  particularly  changeable  in 
her  sympathies  and  antipathies.  A  trifle  attracts  her — a  trifle 
repels,  I  do  not  say  that  she  has  no  persistent  dislikes,  no  profound 
attachments;  I  speak  of  the  ordinary  flow  of  her  life.  It  is  not  very 
long  since  the  Parisian  public  broke  out  into  riot  against  the  music  of 
Wagner :  to-day  it  will  hear  nothing  but  Wagner,  and  forsakes  its 
old  deities  for  this  new  idol.  When  the  Empress  Frederick  came  to 
Paris  to  invite  our  painters  to  the  Berlin  Exhibition,  we  know  how 
her  proposal  was  received :  her  proposal,  I  say— not  herself ;  for  to  her- 
self it  is  impossible  not  to  render  a  tribute  of  admiration  and  respect. 
I  was  thinking  of  this  miserable  incident  the  other  day,  when  I  was 
listen bg  to  the  speech  of  M.  Schwartz,  the  delegate  of  the  Berlin 
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Academy  at  the  banquet  of  the  £coIe  Normale  Snperieure.  At  the 
time  of  the  Empress's  visit  M.  Schwartz  conid  not  have  obtained  a 
hearing.  A  fortnight  ago  he  was  applauded  to  the  echo  by  the  four 
hundred  French  savants  who  crowded  around  him.  Clearly  some 
breath  of  wind  has  passed  over  us,  and  opinion  is  on  the  way  to  change. 

Between  France  and  Germany  there  stand  memories  which  cannot 
be  forgotten.  The  wounds  are  still  open.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
recollections  of  Waterloo  have  had  time  in  three-quarters  of  a  century 
to  disappear.  France  herself  has  long  since  recognised  the  justice  of 
the  grievances  of  Europe  against  Bonaparte.  She  sees  and  admits 
the  provocation.  The  case  is  not  the  same  with  Metz  and  Sedan. 
Even  if  the  fault  lay  with  our  Emperor,  it  cannot  be  imputed  to  the 
nation.  It  was  just  and  it  was  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  two. 
The  spectators  and  the  actors  in  this  great  historical  drama  are  still 
living.  We  have  considerable  populations  among  whom  brothers  are 
liable  any  day  to  fight  on  opposite  sides,  the  one  a  Prussian,  the  other 
a  Frenchman,  whose  feelings,  whose  hearts,  were  bought  and  sold. 
Nevertheless,  even  on  that  side  there  are  signs  of  conciliation.  All 
would  by  this  time  have  been  forgotten  but  for  the  amputation^  not 
yet  healed  over,  of  the  two  provincea 

But  between  England  and  France  what  has  there  been  for  more 
than  half  a  century  ?  On  what  field  of  battle  have  our  colours 
appeared  in  opposite  camps  ?  We  were  companions  in  arms  in  the 
Crimea ;  our  explorers  are  covering  what  is  left  of  the  unknown  parts 
of  the  earth.  The  Protestant  missions  for  the  most  part  do  the  same 
work  as  ours.  They  have  the  same  gospel  and  the  same  Grod.  We 
are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  the  English  place  their  commercial 
interests  above  everything  else.  We  also  think,  and  ought  to  think, 
of  the  interests  of  our  commerce.  If  our  Ministers  were  to  lose  sight 
of  them  for  a  single  moment,  they  would  be  questioned  by  both  Lefb 
and  Bight  at  once.  I  am  too  good  a  Frenchman  not  to  feel  that  we 
have  a  real  grievance  in  regard  to  Egypt ;  but  I  entertain  a  confident 
expectation  that  the  grievance  will  soon  come  to  an  end.  I  do  not 
attribute  to  the  British  Government  all  the  excesses  committed  by 
agents  of  commercial  companies.  The  road  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Niger  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile  is  only  a  project.  People  are  already 
discussing  the  monopoly  of  China  by  England ;  but  China  is  still  on 
her  legs.  England  has  not  uttered  a  word  or  made  a  sign.  These 
terrors  are  founded  on  mere  arbitrary  hypotheses.  And  when  the 
moment  has  come,  and  in  the  new  train  of  events,  in  the  transforma* 
tion  of  a  large  part  of  the  world,  our  neighbours,  who  are  great  in 
commerce,  look  out  for  conditions  which  will  be  most  favourable 
to  their  trade,  where  will  be  the  harm  ?  They  will  only  do  the  same 
as  we  are  determined  to  do.  Even  if  they  do  it  better  than  we,  what 
can  we  say  if  they  obtain  the  advantages  of  a  good  organisation  ? 
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Every  nation  has  the  right  to  strive  to  do  better  than  its  rivals. 
Grievance  only  begins  when  it  tries  to  weaken  a  neighbour  in  order 
more  easily  to  surpass  him. 

However^  let  ns  not  fight  against  suppositions,  or  think  we  detect 
bad  faith  when  in  reality  there  is  only  skill.  It  has  been  said 
that  true  liberty  is  the  liberty  of  others.  Let  us  learn  to  take 
into  account  the  arguments  and  interests  of  the  other  side.  Two 
great  nations  like  France  and  England  have  something  else  to  do 
than  dispute  about  a  commercial  route.  Their  duty  is  to  open  it  by 
common  effort,  and  thus  promote  universal  trade.  The  prize  goes  to 
him  who  does  his  task  best ;  it  does  not,  and  cannot,  fall  to  cunning, 
treachery,  or  violence.  The  English  and  we  have  the  same  ancestry. 
We  have  overflowed  into  their  islands,  and  they  have  covered  our 
continent  from  Normandy  to  Guienne.  A  Frenchman  of  science  is 
at  home  in  the  library  of  the  Boyal  Society ;  an  English  savant  is 
among  bis  peers  and  fellow-workers  in  our  Academy  of  Science.  It 
is  the  rights  and  interests  of  liberal  and  constitutional  France  which 
are  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Our  great  philosophers  of 
the  eighteenth  century  drew  their  ideas  from  the  books  of  Locke — 
the  wise  Locke,  as  Voltaire  called  him — and  they  sent  them  back  to 
England  improved  by  a  more  brilliant  and  popular  style.  Cobden, 
whose  lessons  we  are  for  the  moment  too  much  dispc^ed  to  forget, 
introduced  into  the  world  of  business  that  solidarity  which  had  long 
prevailed  in  the  world  of  ideas.  Ever3rthing  proves  that  the  two 
nations  cannot  be  parted  without  weakening  both.  Every  quarrel 
between  England  and  France  is  a  check  given  to  civilisation  and  to 
liberty. 

Jules  Simon. 


THE  POPE'S  LETTER  TO  THE   ENGLISH 

PEOPLE. 


'*  The  Bishop  of  Rome  hath  no  jarisdiction 
in  this  realm  of  England.*' 

Akticle  XXXVI  I. 
See,  too,  Wilkins  "  Concilia ,"  iii.  769. 


NO  one  can  have  read  the  appeal  of  tbe  Pope  to  our  nation  with- 
out thankfully  recognising  the  spirit  of  courtesy  by  which  it  is 
pervaded.  While  our  Church  repudiates  his  claims  to  any  sort  of 
jurisdiction  over  us,  we  welcome  the  blessing  and  the  kindly  recognition 
of  an  aged  Christian  prelate.  We  feel  assured  of  his  sincere  affection 
for  uSj  as  he  is  rightly  persuaded  of  our  hearty  goodwill  towards  him. 
In  reading  his  letter  one  cannot  help  saying  with  a  sigh,  as  regards 
this  gentleness  of  tone,  0  si  sic  omnia  !  The  English  Boman  Catholics 
have  recently  established  a  twofold  "Apostolate"  in  England — an 
Apostolate  of  Prayer,  of  which  I  will  speak  later  on,  and  an  "  Apos- 
tolate  of  the  Press."  So  far  as  I  have  seen  specimens  of  the  latter 
in  anonymous  Koman  Catholic  newspapers,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive anything  less  suited  to  advance  their  object,  anything  more 
directly  calculated  to  fill  the  minds  of  English  Protestants  with  pity 
and  disdain.  Apart  from  the  blank  reiteration  of  statements  for 
which  either  no  shred  of  argument  is  produced  or  only  ten-times- 
refuted  views  of  exegesis  and  history,  these  so-called  *'  answers " 
seem  mainly  to  consist  of  vulgar  and  virulent  sneers.  They  in- 
voluntarily remind  us  of  the  spirit  of  familiars  of  the  Inquisition  : 

''  Fagot  and  stake  were  desperately  sincere  : 
Our  cooler  martyrdoms  are  done  in  type." 

Such  anonymous  criticisms  hardly  deserve  the  dignity  of  a  place  in 
any  good  man's  waste-paper  basket.  If  the  Eoman  Catholics  desire 
reunion  with  us,  they  must  warn  their  controversialists  that  the^  will 
gain  no  hearing  unless  they  undertake  the  defence  of  the  Christian 
religion  with  courtesy  and  fairness.  Insolence  of  tone  and  temper 
will    only  damage   their  cause ;  nor  will    they    produce   the    least 
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iaflaetice  upon  the  minds  of  tboae  who  disagree  from  them^  unless 
they  can  ahow  that  their  religion  develops  the  most  elementary  of 
the  Chriatian  graces.  A  Letter  like  that  of  the  Pope,  unable  as  we 
are  to  accept  its  views,  seta  to  such  writers  a  high  example  which,  if 
they  desire  to  promote  the  end  for  which  they  profess  to  writ©,  they 
will  do  well  to  follow. 

But  we  must  respectfally  demur  to  nearly  al!  the  remarks  of  the 
Pope  which  are  in  any  way  distinctive,  and  to  the  views  of  history 
which  they  seem  tg  imply.  If  the  facta  seem  hard,  we  desire  to  express 
them  without  one  particle  of  bitterness,  and  purely  in  necessary  self- 
defence. 

Early  in  his  Letter  the  Pop©  expresses  the  *' goodwill  we  have 
always  felt  towards  your  people,  whose  great  deeds  in  olden  times 
the  history  of  the  Church  declares.*' 

We  do  not  understand  the  allusion.  It  is  extraordinarily  in- 
tangible. Is  it  only  **  in  oldtn  times "  that  **  the  history  of  the 
Church  **  declares  our  great  deeds  ?  Can  any  truth  of  history  be 
more  obvious  than  the  fact  that  all  the  mighty,  and  almost  incon- 
ceivable, advance  of  England,  and  nearly  all  her  most  glorious  deeds, 
have  been  achieved  siHCi\  not  be/ore ,  what  the  Pope  calls  '*  the 
grievous  wound  "  which  England  received  in  the  sixteenth  century  ? 
Was  it  not  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and,  in  no  small  measure,  by 
the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada — which  was  intended  to  coerce 
England  into  Romanism,  and  upon  which  the  Pope  and  the  Spanish 
king  built  such  vast  expectations — that  the  English  people  have 
achieved  their  majestic  ascendency  ?  Siuce  the  Reformation  we 
have  had  but  two  Popish  Sovereigns,  and  their  reigns  were  perhaps  the 
most  deplorable  in  our  entire  annals*  Deep  in  the  heart  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  still  lies  the  indignant  execration  which  they  feel  for  the 
horrible  scenes  which  Smithfield  witnessed  in  the  reign  of  Mary 
Tador;  for  the  burning  of  their  five  martyred  bishops;  and  for  the 
atrociona  sentiment  that  in  the  case  of  heretics  it  was  a  duty  to 
anticipate  the  flames  of  hell.  Deep  in  the  heart  of  the  English 
people  lies  their  contempt  for  the  cruel  and  feeble  king  who  endea- 
voured to  force  despotism  and  superstition  on  England  by  a  violation 
of  every  constitutional  principle ;  whose  cold  heail  exulted  in  the 
brutalities  of  Judge  JeEEriea ;  and  who,  amid  many  other  enormities, 
allowed  the  whisper  of  the  throne  to  be  shaped  by*  the  Jesuit  Con- 
fessor Father  Petre,  whose  language  to  the  English  clergy,  if  correctly 
reported,  was  so  brutally  and  coarsely  insolent.  '*  Every  plant  which 
my  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted  shall  be  rooted  out/'  Have 
we  then  no  right  to  appeal  to  the  boundless  prosperity  of  Protestant 
England  as  a  sign  of  God's  blessing  ?  **  The  English  aea-power/* 
says  Froude,  '*  was  the  legitimate  child  of  the  Reformation,  It  grew 
directly  out   of   the  now  despised  Protestantism,  and  out   of  utter 
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loathing  for  the  ^  Holy  Office '  of  the  Inquisition  and  its  execrable 
deeds."  In  the  reign  of  Mary  Tudor  England  lost  Calais,  and  her 
only  possessions  outside  her  own  islands  were  comparatively  small 
and  insecure  ;  tww — and  entirely  siTice  our  "  sad  defection  " — this  little 
island  in  the  northern  seas  has  become  mistress  of  one-sixth  of  the 
entire  land-surface  of  the  globe.  And  never  has  her  advance  been  more 
stupendous  than  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  When  her  Majesty 
came  to  the  throne  in  1837  she  was  Queen  over  130,000,000  of 
subjects  and  2,000,000  square  miles  of  territory ;  she  now  rules  over 
some  320,000,000  subjects  and  more  than  6^000,000  square  miles. 
And  if  national  wealth  as  well  as  empire  be  any  indication  of 
prosperity  and  of  God's  blessing,  we  have  the  authority  of  our 
greatest  living  financier  for  the  statement  that  the  wealth  of  England 
has  increased  far  more  since  the  beginning  of  this  century  than  it  had 
done  during  all  the  centuries  since  Julius  Caesar.  We  will  not  say 
with  an  Italian  writer,  I  popoli  di  religione  papale  o  sono  gid  morti  o 
vanno  morendi,  but  M.  E.  de  Lavelaye,  in  his  "  Le  Protestantisme 
et  la  Catholicisme,"  proves  decisively  that  *'  les  r6form6s  progressent 
plus  vite  et  plus  r^galidrement  que  les  Catholiques."  Not  to  dwell  on 
the  fact  that  King  John,  nearly  the  most  bad  and  abject  of  all  our 
kings,  was  the  one  who  resigned  his  crown  to  the  Legate  of  Pope 
Innocent  III.,  it  is  notorious  that  the  greatest  of  our  Sovereigns — men 
like  William  I.,  Edward  I.  and  Edward  HI. — were  those  who  most 
decisively  rejected  the  claims  of  the  Pope  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
England ;  who  said  most  emphatically  that,  except  as  they  themselves 
permitted,  ^'  no  Italian  priest  shall  tithe  and  toll  in  our  dominions." 

The  Pope  naturally  alludes  with  complacency  to  the  mission  of 
Augustine  in  the  days  of  Gregory  the  Great,  but  he  does  not  mention 
the  fact  that  Christianity  had  existed  in  Great  Britain  almost  as 
far  back  as  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  We,  too,  regard  with  grati- 
tude the  name  of  Gregory  the  Great,  and  we  do  not  easily  forget 
his  words, ."  I  confidently  say  that  whoever  calls  himself,  or  desires 
to  be  called.  Universal  Bishop  is  the  forerunner  of  Antichrist  in  his 
pride,  because,  by  exalting  himself,  he  places  himself  before  others.'** 

■The  Pope  speaks  of  "  Christianity  wluch  the  Church  had  conveyed 
to  Britain**  Yes,  "the  Church";  but  not  the  Church  of  Borne. 
And  ancient  British  Christianity,  irritated,  as  we  know,  by  the  un- 
conciliatoriness  of  St.  Augustine,  refused  to  bow  her  neck  to  the  yoke 
of  Rome,  and  learnt  from  his  angry  speech  her  invariable  tender 
mercies. 

Pope  Leo  Xlll.  dwells  on   ''the  love  and   care  of  the  Boman 

Pontiffs  for  England  "  as  '^  traditional,''  and  as  having  been  inherited 

by  the  Pontiffs  who  succeeded  Gregory.     He  speaks  of  the  '^  keen  and 

intense  love  manifested  towards  the  See  of  Peter  "  by  the  English  as 

*  Greg.  Magn.,  Bpp.  1.  tL    Indict,  zr.  Ep.  ga 
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"  too  abtjndantly  and  plainly  testified  by  the  pages  of  history  to  admit 
of  donbt  or  qaestion/*  Such  a  statement,  with  the  pages  of  history 
before  ns,  we  mnst  question.  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  our 
lanti* papal  statutes?  of  '*the  famous  course  of  anti-Roman  legis- 
lation which  distingniahes  our  Church  history  from  1305  down  to  the 
Reformation?/'*  To  us  it  seems  that  the  English  people  were 
extremely  little  beholden  to  the  Popes,  and  least  of  all  to  ^*  their 
constant  interposition  in  providing  worthy  pastors  and  capable 
teachers  in  learniDg  both  human  and  divine."  We  are  sure  that  the 
Pope  is  unaware  how  completely  his  allegation  is  contradicted  by 
history.  Let  us  take  some  instances.  The  chronicler  Adam  de 
Murimuth  mentions  the  Cardinal  Gaucelinas  de  Ossa,  a  nephew  of 
Pope  John  XXII L,  as  **  the  climax  of  Italian  rapacity,'  who,  not 
content  with  the  rich  rectories  of  Lyminge,  Hollingbourne,  Pagham, 
Hackney,  and  DrifBeld,  applied  further  for  the  Church  of  Stepney. 
The  services  of  the  Popes  were  in  all  respects  locrative  to  them.  In 
the  twenty-third  year  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  computed  in  Parliament 
that,  for  the  invesHiures  of  bishops  alone,  the  Papacy  in  the  previous 
forty  years  had  received  no  less  than  £160,000 ;  but  this,  as  Canon 
Jenkins  says,  was  **  only  one  item  in  the  long  and  ruinous  list  of 
exactions  which  had  impoverished  the  country  since  its  fatal  connec- 
tion with  the  See  of  Rome."t  Simon  de  Meopham,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (1328-1333),  died  under  an  unjust  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation for  refusing  to  pay  £1210  to  the  monks  of  St.  Augustine,  who 
were  backed  up  by  the  Pope.  J  The  revenues  of  the  diocese  of  Canter- 
bury were  constantly  drained  by  intruded  aliens,  the  representatives  of 
the  Pope,  and,  so  far  from  being  "  worthy  pastors/'  they  often  treated 
their  livings  as  profitable  sinecures.  Pope  Innocent  r\\  represented 
with  cynical  frankness  the  advantage  which  his  Italian  city  derived 
from  England,  when  he  said,  according  to  Matthew  Paris,  *'  Vere  hortus 
I  noster  deliciarum  est  Anglia,  et  puteus  inexhaustus ;  et  ubi  multa 
I  abundant  de  mulfcis  mnlta  sumere  licet."  Gregory  IX,  exacted  from 
\  the  diocese  of  Canterbury  a  ruinous  impost ;  and  in  multitudes  of 
cases,  foreigners  like  Petrus  de  Albi,  who  could  not  speak  a  word  of 
English,  and  sometimes  were  little  more  than  boys,  were  entrusted  with 
the  benefices  and  dignities  of  the  English  Church.  In  fact,  the 
intrusion  of  most  unworthy  pastors  and  non-resident  and  non-English- 
speaking  aliens  was  a  standing  cause  of  indignation  in  our  nation. 
I  The  **  intolerable  taxation  **  laid  by  the  I*ope  on  the  clergy  was  felt 
I  by  the  whole  kingdom,  and  the  Papal  intruders,  *'  if  non-resident,  were 


"  BUhop  Stabbs,  ''ConAt.  Hist.''  il.  169. 

t  Canon  JenJcins,  "  Canterbarr,"  p.  183. 

{  **  A  revcraal  of  the  unjust  sentence  was  obtained  by  his  successor,  but  tbo  ca^e 
remainit  slb  r  monument  of  the  deg^radation  of  tbe  Cburcb  of  England  under  ibe 
Koinan  jokc»  which  has  but  too  manj  parallels  in  history,"— Canon  Jenkins  [JL  p,  187) 
[%o  wbo»e  learned  laboori  I  am  indebted  for  several  referenete. 
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hated  as  draining  away  our  resources  without  performing  any  duties ; 
or,  if  resident,  were  hated  for  their  pride  and  uncongeniality,  and 
sometimes,  if  they  are  not  belied,  for  their  unchecked  vices."  '*  They 
were  bloodsuckers,  drawing  out  the  life,  or  drones  fattening  on  the 
spoil,  of  the  land/  All  existing  documents  show  that  the  jealousy  and 
animosity  of  the  English  did  not  exaggerate  the  evilj**  "  It  was 
tauntingly  said  tbat  England  was  the  Pope's  farm/'  Under  Inno- 
cent IV.,  Martin,  the  Pope's  collector,  was  ignominiously  driven  oat 
of  England  by  the  Barons. 

The  views  and  the  conduct  of  Gregory  the  Great  are  one  thing, 
those  of  later  Popes  are  quite  another.  St.  Gregory,  for  instance,  was 
a  lover  and  student  of  the  Scriptures  ;  he  urged  the  layman,  Theodore, 
to  study  them  with  unremitting  diligence,  and  to  '^  learn  the  heart  of 
God  from  the  Word  of  God."  He  called  the  Bible  "  the  great  Epistle 
of  the  Heavenly  Emperor."  But  his  successors  in  the  Ball 
Vnigenitvs  denounced  the  free  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  the 
laity,  and  made  the  rights  of  free  Christian  men  to  read  the  Word  of 
God  depend  on  the  permission  of  priests — often  grossly  ignorant — 
who,  in  thousands  of  instances,  did  not  themselves  possess  it,  and 
had  never  read  it.  Many  a  martyr  has  been  imprisoned,  tortured, 
and  burnt  by  the  Church  of  Rome  for  possessing  the  Bible,  or  a  part 
of  it.  And  persecution  on  this  accoant  has  continued  even  to  our 
own  days.t 

In  the  Netherlands,  says  Motley, ''  the  possession  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  in  the  vernacular  led  to  the  gibbet " ;  '^  the  tyranny  of 
priests,  burning  those  whom  they  could  not  ref  ate,  made  it  death  by 
burning  to  read  the  Bible." 

Is  the  English  people,  which  since  the  days  of  the  Reformation 
has  been  "  the  people  of  one  Book  " — the  people  to  whose  Queen,  on 
her  coronation,  that  Book,  taken  off  the  Holy  Table,  was  presented  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  with  the  words,  **  We  here  present  to 
your  Majesty  the  most  valuable  possession  in  the  whole  world  " — is 
that  people  to  thank  the  Church  and  its  Popes  who  so  furiously 
persecuted  even  the  memory  of  Wyclif ;  the  Church  which  approved 
the  decree  De  Jujcretico  comhurendo ;  and  made  the  free  possession  of  a 
Bible  in  the  vernacular  a  sin,  rendering  men  incapable  of  absolution 
"  unless  they  have  first  given  up  their  Bibles  to  the  ordinary  "  ?  Was 
it  a  proof  of  the  "loving  tenderness"  of  Popes  like  Pius  IV., 
Clement  XI.,  and  Leo  XII.^  that  they  regarded  the  free  reading  of  a 
vernacular  Bible  as  a  feeding  in  "poisonous  pastures"?  Are  we, 
with  Pius  IX.,  to  class  Bible  Societies  as  "pests"  with  various 
socialistic  guilds  ?     Did  they  show  their  "  intense  love  **  when  the 

*  See  abundant  proofs  in  Milman's  *' Latin  Christianity/'  iv.  pp.  HI,  308,  309,  477  ; 
Bishop  Stubbs,  "  Constit.  Hist.,"  i.  243,  iii.  308-64. 

t  *'  We  must  deny  to  Protestants  any  right  to  use  the  Bible,  much  more  to  interpret 
it.''— Cardinal  Wiseman. 
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I  Pope  vexed  tho  soul  of  St.  Edmand    of  Canterbary,  by    sending 

pthe  needy  Italian,  Otho,  as  Cardinal  Legate  to  England  without  the 

consent  of  either  kingdom  or  Archbighop,  "  to  make  his  own  fortune 

and  that  of  as  many  of  his  friends  aa  possible,  and  to  extort  money 

mder  divere  pretexts ;  "  *  or  agaia,  when  they  made  such  extortionate 

[demands  from  Archbishop  Arandel  as  to  provoke  the  lines  : 

"  Rorua  capit  marcas,  bursas  exbaunt  et  aru&s, 
rt  tibi  tu  parcui^,  fuge  papas  et  P*itrlarca*  "  .' 

Doea  not  Langland  sing  in  "'  Piers  Plowman  * : 

*'  And  God  amende  the  Pope,  that  ptUcth  Holj  Kirke, 
And  claimeth  before  the  King  to  be  keeper  over  Christian* 
And  counteth  not  though  ChrisriaDs  be  killed  and  rt>bbed, 
And  flnd^th  folk  to  fight,  and  Christ ian  blood  to  spill  *'  I 

And  again  : 

*•  I  fynd  pajne  for  the  Pope*  and  provendre  for  his  palfrej, 
And  I  had  nevere  of  himi  have  God  mj  trenthe/' 

Are  we  deeply  indebted  to  Innocent  I  [I.  for  snspendlng  Stephen 

Langton,  trying  to  annul  Magna  Charta  and  excommnnicale  oar  bamns 

[and  the  majority  of  oar  clergy?     Have  the  Popes  no  responsibility 

tin   England  as  elsewhere  for  the  incessant  simony    involved  in  the 

aale  of  pardons,  indnlgences,  and  benefices? 

Pope  Leo  XIII*  tells  ns  that  his  predecessors  lamented,  *'  in  their 
earnest  love,**  onr  **  sad  defection/*  and  **  made  every  prudent  effort 
to  put  an  end  to  it."      Are  we  then  to  thank  Paul  IIL  for  his  love  in 
pcommandlng  Henry  VUL*8  subjects  to  rebel  against  him  and  placing 
England  under  an  interdict  in  1535?  to  Paul  IV.  in   1558  for  ex- 
communicating all    **  heretical  "   princes   present  and   to  come,  aod 
[depriving  them  of  their  kingdom?  to  Pius  IV.  in  1.j62  for  making  it 
Iscbismatical  to  join  us  in  Common  Prayer  ?    Are  we  to  be  thankful  for 
the  **  earnest  love  "  of  **  St/*  Pope  Pius  V.,  who  sent  a  jewelled  sword 
and  hat  with  his  blessing  to  the  brutal  butcher  Alva;  who,  in  1570, 
dfrnouQCed  and  dethroned  our  great  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  commanded 
her  subjects  to  revolt  against  her ;  and  who  was,  undoubtedly,  cognisant 
l*of  the  Ridol fi  conspiracy  which  intended  her  assassination  ?     In  the 
['Contemplation  of  facte  of  which  these  are  the  merest  specimens,  we  are 
compelled  to  refuse  any  sort  of  gratitude  to  Rome  or  to  her  Popes, 
and  we  assent  to  the  words  of  Adam  Smith : 

•  In  the  state  in  wliich  things  were  through  the  greater  pai-t  of  Europe 

Idnring  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  ceiitiiries,  and  for  some 

[time  both  before  and  after  that  peno<],  the  eonstitution  of  the  Church  of 

Home  may  be  considered  as  the  most  formidable  coinbinution  that  ever  was 

•  Gie^Dry  IX.  required  him  to  provide  benefices  for  300  Roman  clergy.  See  Hook, 
*'  Liv*.^8  of  the  Archbishop*/'  iiL  21!  214  :  "  He  suaght  by  these  inif^uitous  and  oncon- 
stittjtional  means  to  peuHion  non-resident  foreignerst  .  .  ♦  ,  Th€  u'dtijnttt*tjn  uj  evert/ 
ttue^ficarted  JCnglUhmaa  Wiu  arvwttd/* 

VOL,  LXVII.  3  G 
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formed  against  the  authority  and  security  of  civil  government,  as  well  as- 
against  the  liberty,  reason,  and  happiness  of  mankind,  which  can  flourish 
only  when  civil  government  is  able  to  protect  them."  * 

If  the  debt  which  we  are  supposed  to  owe  to  the  Popes  for  services' 
in  which  they  gratified  their  own  exorbitant  ambition  and  gained 
enormous  pecuniary  advantages,  is  the  only  argument  offered  us  for 
returning  to  the  fold  of  Bome,  it  will  be  long  indeed  before  we  Bhall* 
be  tempted  to  return.  And  if  we  did  return  to  the  Papal  allegiance^ 
what  reason  have  we  to  believe  that  we  should  be  the  gainers  by  it — 
I  do  not  say  politically  or  socially,  but  even  spiritually  or  even: 
morally  ?  If  any  city  in  the  world  should  have  predominantly  shown- 
the  blessing  of  Papal  government^  it  would  be  the  city  which  the- 
Popes  have  made  their  home  for  centuries ;  which  they  have  filled 
with  crowds  of  ecclesiasticB,  often  forming  no  mean  fraction  of  the 
entire  population ;  and  from  which  they  derive  their  main  pretensions. 
Are  we  to  desire  that  London  should  now  be,  or  should  ever  become, 
such  a  mother  of  all  abominations^  as — ^not  on  Protestant  but  on  Soman 
testimony — ^this  highly  favoured  capital  of  Christendom  has  been  under 
her  Popes  during  century  after  century  ?  Dante,  testifies  how  in  his 
days  they  had  made  it  ^'a  sewer  of  blood  and  filth/'  as  Petrarch 
testifies  that  they  made  Avignon  "  a  hell  upon  earth.''  Savonarola^ 
in  his  day,  in  his  poem  ''  On  the  Ruin  of  the  Church,"  calls  Bome  '^  a 
deceitful  and  haughty  harlot";  and  St.  Jerome^  a  thousand  years  earlier, 
had  called  her  a  purpurata  meretrix.  We  know  how  Boccaccio,  in  his- 
terrible  story,  describes  the  state  of  Bome.  We  know  how  Machia- 
velli  wrote,  **  Italy  has  lost  all  piety  and  all  religion.  We  have  to 
thank  the  Church  and  the  priests  for  our  abandoned  wickedness." 
Guicciardini  called  the  Boman  Court  ^'  an  infamy,  an  example  of  all  the 
shame  and  scandal  in  the  world."  We  know  from  the  testimony  of 
endless  Bomish  historians  and  travellers  that  Bome  has  often  been 
more  frightfully  wicked  and  depraved  than  perhaps  any  city  in  the 
whole  world.  We  could  quote  Popes  and  canonised  saints  in  witness 
to  our  allegation ;  and  Pope  Adrian  VI.  distinctly  said,  *'  We  know 
in  this  holy  see  for  some  years  there  have  been  many  abominations. 
Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  the  sickness  should  descend  from  the  Head 
to  the  members,  from  the  Chief  PorUiff  to  other  inferior  prelates.  We 
would  apply  every  effort  that  this  Court,  whence  2^crhMps  all  this  evil 
hath  2>roceededj  shall  be  reformed."  The  moral  condition  of  Bome 
began  distinctly  to  improve  from  the  time  when  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment took  possession  of  the  city. 

What  guarantee  can  the  Pope  possibly  give  us  that  we  shall  not 

be  immense  losers  by  returning  to  the  unscriptural  tenets  which  his 

Church  holds  ?     Do  we  desire  that  England  under  papal  dominance 

should  sink  as  low  as  Brazil,  Mexico,  Hayti,  or  Spain  ?     Do  not- 

*  "Wealth  of  Nations/' iii.  226. 
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statistics  decidedly  prove  that  crime  ia  more  rife  in  Popish  than  io  Pro- 
testant countries,  and  that  alike  in  England,  America^  and  Australia 
the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  who  fall  under  the  punishment  of  the 
law  is  proportionately  far  larger  than  that  of  Protestants  ?  It  is 
'  difficult  to  find  any  argument  in  the  entire  Letter  of  the  Pope,  or  any 
trace  of  any  blessing  which  we  could  possibly  derive  from  accepting 
the  papal  dominance.  The  Letter  is  a  benevolent  invitation,  and 
nothing  more.  It  does  not  so  much  as  hint  at  the  shadow  of  a 
concession.  Bonum  Catholic  journalists  constantly  assure  us  that 
our  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  and  all  our  Clergy,  are  ^*  mer^ 
laymen  " ;  and  if  it  amuses  them  to  say  ao^  it  does  us  no  liarm ;  but 
until  the  Pope  ex  cathedrd  assures  us  that  this  is  not  hia  view  tho 
fraction  of  even  the  most  extreme  Anglican  Clergy  whom  he  is 
likely  to  win  is  very  infinitesimal.  He  dwells,  indeed^  on  the  bless- 
ings of  unity ;  but  even  on  this  point  there  ia  a  serious  ambiguity. 
fKeunion  with  the  Church  of  Home — unless  she  steps  down  from  the 
altitude  of  her  unchristian  arrogance^  and  abandons  her  mauy  abeiTa- 
tions  from  **  the  simplicity  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  *' — is  the  merest 
dream*  As  it  is  certain  that  she  will  never  make  even  a  tithe  of 
the  concessions  by  which  alone  such  reunion  would  be  rendered 
possible,  submission  to  her  could  mean  participation  in  her  errors, 
I  and  the  cleaving  of  a  deeper  gulf  of  separation  between  ourselves 
and  millions  both  of  English  Churchmen  and  of  Nonconformists  who 
stand  far  closer  to  us  than  she  does  on  all  points  of  vital  and  essen- 
tHal  doctrine* 

The  J*ope  invites  us  to  the  unity  of  one /old.     Where  the  unity  in 
one  Jktck  already  exists,  the  unity  in  one  /oW,  under  shepherds  whose 
claims  we  must  repudiate,  is  of  very  small  importance.      We  do  not 
desire  the  unity  of  the  Pope,  when  we  are  already  possessed  of  the 
[tinity  which   Christ   and  the  Apostles  recognise.     Between  all  true 
■Christians  there  already  exists  perfect  oneness  in  the  faith  represented 
by  the  I^ord's  Prayer,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  two  ancient 
Catholic  Creeds  of  Christendom,      This  is  the  real  and  only  possible 
iBnity  of  faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God.      And  it  ia 
•ample.      For  Scripture  neither  dwells  upon  nor  demands  any  humanly 
invented  external  bonds  of  unity.      The  Popes  have  excommunicated 
the  members  of  the  English  Church  as  heretics,  but  by  purging  our- 
selves of  Rome's  dangeroua  and  deeply  seated  errors— and  by  reject- 
ing her  many  additions  to,    and  corruptions  of,  the  pure  Gospel  of 
Christ,  which,  with  abundant  demonstration »  we  prove  to  be  unscrip- 
tural,  unprimitive,  and  uncatholic — we  do  not  for  a  moment  sever 
ourselves  from  **  the  mystical  Body  of  Christ  which  ia  the  blessed 
company  of  all  faithful  people."     The  Church  of  Christ  is^  in  the 
repeated  definitions  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  the  Scriptures', 
**  the  communion   of  the  Redeemed  " ;    "  all  who  profess  and  call 
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themselves  Christians  " ;  ^'  all  who  in  every  place  call  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  both  theirs  and  onrs '' ;  all  who  have  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all/'  We  know 
no  other  Universal  Church.  Nothing  looks  to  us  Z«ss  like  the  Universal 
Chnrch  which  Christ  founded  than  an  organisation  in  which  every 
member,  abnegating  his  own  priesthood  and  the  indefeasible  right 
to  immediate  and  unimpeded  access  to  Christ,  puts  himself  under 
the  dominance  of  ^^ priests"  (le^crc),  to  whom  that  name  is  distinctly 
refused  in  the  entire  New  Testament.  Our  conception  of  a  Church 
differs  fundamentally  from  that  of  modem  Ultramontanes.  In  the 
Anglo-Sazon  Church  in  the  days  of  Knut  tbe  Lord^s  Prayer  and 
the  Apostles'  Creed  are  made  the  sum  of  necessary  Christian 
doctrine  and  practice ;  and  the  assembled  Bishops  at  Florence  in 
1787  assented  to  the  proposition  that  simple  agreement  in  the 
Credo  was  sufficient  to  constitute  men  Catholics.  '^  The  Church  ^' 
meant  to  the  Apostles  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sin- 
cerity and  truth.  To  modem  Romanists  it  means  only  those  who 
belong  to  a  body  of  less  than  one-third  of  living  Christians.  Their 
distinctive  mark  is  the  acceptance  of  the  infallible  autocracy  of  a 
Bishop  who  has  most  often  been  an  Italian  elected  by  a  close  corpora- 
tion of  Italian  Cardinals.  The  monstrous  claims  of  the  Pope  and 
his  predecessors  to  extend  their  imaginary  spiritual  supremacy  to  all 
social  and  political  questions  is  repudiated  in  their  own  capital  and 
their  own  country,  to  which  it  had  become  intolerable.  They  have 
been  energetically  refused  by  our  kings  and  Commonwealth  even 
when  our  own  nation  was  still  entangled  in  the  system  from  which, 
in  obedience  to  the  imperious  demands  of  truth  and  right,  we  shook 
ourselves  free. 

The  Pope  assumes,  without  a  syllable  of  demonstration,  that  the 
unity  of  the  Church  under  himself  and  his  successors  is  ''  divinely 
constituted."  We  look  upon  the  assumption  as  no  less  without 
foundation  than  the  claim  to  infallibility,  which  shocks  our  historic 
sense  as  one  of  the  most  astonishing  of  all  halluciations. 

The  Church  of  Rome,  like  ourselves,  theoretically  admits  that  the 
only  final  appeal  possible  as  to  the  teaching  of  Christ  must  be  the 
New  Testament ;  Popes  have  for  ages  claimed  the  right  to  keep  the 
vernacular  New  Testament,  in  its  entirety  and  integrity,  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  laity,  and  to  impose  upon  it  the  interpretations  which 
suit  their  own  usurpation  in  accordance  with  an  ''  unanimous  consent 
of  the  Fathers  "  which  has  no  existence  whatever.  Yet  the  Church  of 
Rome  finds  no  support  for  its  claims  and  tenets  except  by  building 
them  like  inverted  pyramids  on  the  tiny  apex  of  some  one  misinter- 
preted and  highly  disputable  text.  Round  the  great  dome  of  St. 
Peter's  runs  the  colossal  inscription,  *'  Tu  es  Petrus,  et  super  hanc 
petram  cedificdbo  Ecdesiam  meant"     The  Popes  have  baaed  on  this 
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text  their  claim  to  nDiveraal  jarisdiction  ;  but  a  vaster  pretence  was 
never  founded  on  so  narrow  a  basis.  To  be»gin  with,  the  meaning  of 
the  text  is  disputed  and  extremely  disputable,  and  it  is  therefore  of 
little  value  as  an  argument,  for  ''Nil  agit  exemplum  quod  litem  lite 
resolvit/*  There  are  fom-  interpretations  of  the  meaning  of  "  $uj}cr  hanc 
petram  *' ;  and  out  of  some  eighty-five  Fathers,  according  to  the 
Boman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  St.  Louis,  onlij  seventeen  adopt  the  in- 
terpretation on  which  the  Romish  claim  to  supremacy  is  built, 
whereas  sixty-eight,  or  more,  follow  the  other  explanations,*  It  is 
not  only  Protestants  who  have  applied  the  words  "  on  this  rock  " 
(Matt.  xvi.  16)  to  Peter's  confession*  And,  as  Lanfranc  said,  even 
some  Catholics  have  expounded  Christ's  words  as  having  been 
**  addressed  to  all  pastors  of  the  holy  Church/*  Moreover,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  word  '*  rock  '^  which  involves  the  slightest  conno- 
tation of  supremacy  or  dominion.  The  special  meaning  of  the 
metaphor,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  cannot  possibly  involve  any- 
thing which  conflicts  with  the  fact  that  Christj  not  Peter— as  Peter 
himself  says — is  *Hh©  living  stone/'  and  *' the  chief  corner-stone/' 
**  and  whosover  believeth  on  Him  " — with  do  reference  whatever  to 
Peter — **  shall  not  be  confounded/' 

Whatever  "  the  power  of  the  keys  **  meant,  the  whole  New 
Testament  furnishes  a  decisive  proof  that  it  gave  to  Peter  no  pri- 
macy over  his  brethren.  Even  Popes  ((?.//.  Benedict  XIV.)  ha^e 
admitted  that  the  power  of  the  keys  was  given  equally  to  all  the 
Apostles,  St,  Paul  condemns  those  who  said,  "  /  am  of  Cephas" 
Jamee  and  John  ^*  seemed  to  be  pillars  **  quite  as  much  as  Peter. 
When  St.  Paul  speaks  of  Christ  as  giving  apostles,  prophett^, 
evangelists,  pastors,  teachers  (without  alluding  to  "  priests ")  for 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  he  gives  no  hint  of  any  one  supreme 
Pope.  Nor  does  any  other  Apostle.  James,  not  Peter,  presidt-s 
over  the  first  council,  and  Paul,  in  Peter's  own  ^*  bishopric "  of 
Antiocb,  **  withstands  him  to  the  face,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed/* 
St.  Ambrose  says,  "  Seek  the  rock  {petra)  within  thyself,  not  vAthont 
thyself/'  Yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  St.  Peter — to  whom  his 
fellow-Apostles  never  allowed  the  smallest  authority  which  they 
did  not  claim  for  themselves ; — that  St.  Peter,  who  only  called 
himself  a  *^  presbyter,"  and  expressly  warned  his  fellow-presbyters  not 
to  lord  it  over  God*8  heritage — ^possessed  (which  there  is  not  the  least 
trace  that  he  ever  did)  and  transmitted  to  others  (of  which  the  on'y 
**  proofs "  were  forgeries)  an  absolute  dominion  over  the  Church  of 
Christ ; — ^that  consequently  his  snocessora  (who  have  never  been  proved 
to  be  hie  Buccessors  at  all)  are  to  be  called  Vicars  of  Christ  and  in- 
fallible Vicegerents  of  God, 

And  when  we  look  to  the  history  of  the  Church  in  any  age  for 
♦  Fricdricbi  "  Documciita/*  pp.  <',  7  ;  *'The  Papal  Claims/*  p.  54. 
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confirmation  of  the  arrogant  claims  of  a  single  bishop — propped  np 
as  they  were  for  centuries  by  unblushing  forgeries — we  see  everything 
which  disoountenances  the  pretence.  The  first  three  centuries,  at 
least,  as  has  been  decisively  proved  again  and  again,  knew  nothing 
resembling  the  inflated  pretensions  of  Roman  autocracy,*  apart  from 
the  gross  and  now  universally  abandoned  Isidorian  forgeries,  which 
stood  the  Popes  in  such  good  stead  from  the  eighth  century  till  the 
days  of  Laurentius  Valla.  There  is  no  decisive  proof  that  St.  Peter 
was  ever  at  Rome  at  all ;  and  there  is  proof  that,  at  any  rate,  he  was 
not  the  founder  of  the  Iloman  Church.  Neither  the  imagined  supre- 
macy of  St.  Peter,  nor  its  supposed  descent  on  the  Roman  Bishops, 
nor  the  faintest  suspicion  as  to  their  alleged  infallibilily,  finds  any- 
thing which  can  be  distantly  called  proof  in  the  first  tiiree  centuries. 
There  are  conflicting  testimonies  as  to  who  was  the  first  Bishop  of 
Rome.  Christ  distinctly  bids  us  call  no  man  our  master  upon  earth. 
The  Apostles,  though  they  declared  to  the  world  the  whole  counsel  of 
God,  do  not  make  the  most  distant  allusion  to  Papal  supremacy  or 
Papal  infallibility,  or  many  other  things  which  are  now  declared  to  be 
de  fide.  The  Nicene  Fathers  made  no  allusion  to  any  universal  bishop. 
According  to  St.  Cyprian,  there  was  ^^  %tnvs  episcopatus"  and  St.  Jerome 
expressly  says,  "  Ubicunque  fuerit  episcopus,  sive  Romw  sive  Euguhii 
ejusdem  meriti,  ejusdem  est  et  sacerdotii.^'t  During  384  years 
next  to  nothing  is  known  of  no  less  than  thirty-six  of  these  awful 
personages,  except  from  the  glaring  falsities  of  the  forged  Decretals.} 
The  thirty-seventh  was  the  Arian  Liberius ;  and  ^'  beyond  their 
names  we  scarcely  know  more  about  them  than  about  their  humble 
neighbours,  the  Bishops  of  Gubbio."  As  to  later  ages,  what  are 
we  to  say  of  the  tenth-century  Popes,  whom  Cardinal  Baronius 
describes  as  "  monsters,"  when  he  asks,  "  What,  then,  was  the 
semblance  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church  ?  As  foul  as  it  could  be : 
when  harlots  ....  governed  at  Rome,  at  whose  will  sees  were 
transferred,  bishops  were  appointed,  and,  what  is  horrible  and  awful 
to  say,  their  paramours  were  intruded  into  the  see  of  Peter."  §  The 
Pope  has  often  been  described  as  a  semi-divine  being.  Had  he  been 
so,  would  God  have  suffered  these  infallible  and  semi-divine  person- 
ages to  rank  among  their  number  Popes  whom  Roman  Catholics 
themselves  have  called  heretics,  and  such  men  as  Sergius  III., 
Benedict  IX.,  Paschal  II.,  Paul  II.,  Sixtus  IV.,  Innocent  VIH., 
Alexander  VI.,  Julius  II.,  Clement  V.,  Clement  VI.,  Benedict  XII., 

*  *'  It  is  matter  of  amazement,  if  the  Pope  were  such  as  they  would  have  him  to  be, 
that  in  so  many  bulky  volumes  of  ancient  Fathers,  living  in  many  ages  after  Christ 
....  this  momentous  point  ....  should  nowhere  be  expressed  in  clear  and  peremp- 
tory terms."— Barrow's  ''Treatise  on  the  Pope's  Supremacy,"  p.  174. 

t  "Ad  Evangel."  Ep.  ci. 

J  See  Shepherd's  *»  History  of  the  Church  of  Rome."  p(M*im,  and  pp.  494,  496. 

§  Baronius,  Ad  Ann.  912,  "  Vindicaverat  omnia  sibi  libido  saeculari  potentia  freta, 
insaniens,  oatropercita  dominandV* 
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Urban  VI.,  Clement  VII,,  John  XXIII. — some  of  them  worldly  and 
fiimoniacalf  some  of  them  gross  nepotists,  and  some  of  them  steeped  to 
the  lips  in  every  kind  of  infamy.*  If  **  supreme  shepherds"  and  **  Vicars 
of  the  Son  of  Mary  ''  could  be  such  men  as  these,  we  cannot  feel  drawn 
to  them.  If  we  accept  the  Pope's  amiable  invitation,  what  pledge 
'will  he  give  us  that  none  of  his  infallible  snccesaors  will  act  like  so 
many  of  his  infallible  predecessors  ?  that  no  new  Sixtns  V.  will  con- 

^ribate  a  million  ecadi  to  crush  oar  liberties  by  some  new  Armada  ? 
that  no  new  Innocent  III.  will  decree  that  **  life  only  is  to  be  left  to 
the  sons  of  unbelievers,  and  that  as  an  act  of  mercy  "  ?  that  no  new 
Innocent  IV.,  Alexander  IV,,  Clement  IV,,  Calixtns  III.,  will  establish 

-or  jastify  the  application  of  torture  on  the  mere  suspicion  of  heresy  ? 
that  no  new  Clement  V.  shall  declare  that  an  loqiiisitor  '*  simply 
following  his  consciencCj"  has  full  power  to  imprison  and  even  put 
into  irons  any  one  whom  he  pleases  ?  t  that  no  fnture  Pope  will 
sing  Te  BrUNiJi  and  strike  medals  in  thanksgiving  for  thousands  of 
slaughtered  Protestants  ?  that  no  new  Eugenius  IV.  or  Alexander  VI. 
will  torture  and  bum  saints  of  God  like  Conecte  or  Savonarola  ?  that 
we  shall  have  no  more  Bulls  like  Umgemtus  (1713),  and  Jn  t'oena 
Bmnini  (1372-1G27),  and  ImffahUist  that  no  new  Gregory  XVI. 
will  frantically  condemn  the  right  to  liberty  of  conscience  as  "  that 
erroneous  and  absurd  opinion,  or  rather  raving  "  ?  Before  the  Pope 
expects  us  to  listen  to  his  invitation,  he  must  repudiate  the  maxim  of 
Urban  II.  that  those  are  not  murderers,  who,  "  burning  with  sseal  for 
their  Catholic  mother  against  excommunicate  persons,  have  hap- 
pened (!)  to  slay  some  of  them  *' ;  and  he  must  cancel  the  anathema 
which  Leo  X.  pronounced  on  Luther's  proposition,  that  '*it  is 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Spirit  that  heretics  should  bo  burnt.** 
Will  Leo  XIII.  do  this  ?     If  not,  how  can  he  expect  us  to  entrust 

-ourselves  to  such  tender  mercies  of  infallible  priests  ? 

The  Pope  could  hardly  have  emphasised  the  difference  which 
separates  him  from  English  Churchmen  more  decidedly  than  by 
recommending  prayers  to  the  saints  for  our  conversion.     He  humbly 

^  calls  on  St,  Gregory,  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury,  St.  Peter,  and 
St.  George.      We,  too,  solemnly  pray  at  the  opening  of  every  Session 

-of  Convocation,  and  in  our  prayer  we  thank  God  because  '*  errores, 
corruptelas,  et  saperstitiones  otim  hie  graasantea,  omnemque  papalem 
tyrannidem  merito  et  serio  repudiavimus.*' 

But  we  pray  to  GOD,  not  to  our  dead  fellow-sinners.  Instead 
of  praying  to  the  Virgin  Mary^  for  which  we  have  less  than  no  war- 
rant, we  pray  to  Him  whom  she  herself  called  '*  her  Saviour"     Can 

*  Cardinal  Azzolini  complained  that  no  less  an  authority  than  Bellannine  hiis 
Insulted  three  Popes,  and  branded  two  of  them  (Gregory  XIV.  and  Clemeot  VXII.  j  as 
liari.^Janns,  p.  6'X 

t  Bee  Janus,  "The  Pope  and  the  Coimcil/'  235-24S.  The  Papal  organ  L^ 
dviild  dedcribes  the  haiefal   Inquij^ition  as  **  un   auUtme  Mpettaeoh  ddla  pcrfts^hne 
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the  Pope  show  as  that  the  dead  are  nbiqaitoos,  or  that  they  can 
hear  prayer  at  all  ?  Can  he  convince  ns  that  God  is  less  likely 
to  hear  onr  prayers  if  they  be  addressed  direct  to  Him  in  the 
name  of  Jeens  Christ  His  Son  ?  And  who  was  St.  George  ?  We 
have  an  ideal  St.  George  certainly ;  bat  can  the  Pope  tell  us  who  the 
real  St.  George  was,  and  can  he  prove  that  the  dragon  which  he  was 
originally  supposed  to  slay  was  not  the  doctrine  of  St.  Athanasins  ? 
And  to  call  Mary  '^  the  Mother  of  God,"  is  to  invent  a  title  for  her 
which  is  neither  scriptural  nor  primitive.  We  have  not  the  slightest 
conception  what  he  means  when  he  calls  England  '^  the  dowry  (?)  of 
Mary,"  or  asserts  that  ^^  Christ  Himself  from  the  cross  left  her  to  be 
the  mother  of  mankind^'  Nor  can  we  look  with  the  smallest  sympathy 
or  respect  on  the  use  of  the  rosary.  We  rank  that  late  and  mechanical 
innovation  with  the  methods,  chiefly  found  in  heathen  religions,  of 
those  who  use  vain  repetitions  and  think  that  they  will  be  heard  for 
their  much  speaking.  We  agree  with  St.  Edmund  of  Canterbury, 
that  ^'  it  is  better  to  say  once  the  Lord's  Prayer  with  a  good  under- 
standing and  attention  " — both  of  which  mental  attitudes  are  most 
likely  to  be  destroyed  by  many  continuous  reiterations — '^than  a 
thousand  times  over  without  imderstanding  or  devotion."  Lastly, 
when  the  Pope  is  good  enough  to  offer  *^  an  indulgence  of  300  days," 
and  *'  a  plenary  indulgence  once  a  month,"  to  those  who  recite  his 
appended  prayer  to  the  Virgin,  we  have  not  the  smallest  desire  for 
any  indulgence  except  such  as  comes  from  God  alone^  who,  '^  if  we 
confess  our  sins,  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to 
cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness.^' 

Sixtus  v.,  we  are  told,  once  actually  proposed  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
that  she  should  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church.  ''  Singular 
proposal !  As  if  all  her  previous  history,  the  whole  import  of  her 
being,  her  political  position,  admitting  even  that  her  convictions  had 
not  been  sound,  had  not  bound  her  fast  to  the  Protestant  interests. 
Elizabeth  answered  not  a  word  and  only  laughed."  * 

We  will  not  laugh,  but  we  say  with  Biahop  Thirlwall,  *'  Great  as 
is  the  evil  of  division,  let  us  be  sure  that  it  is  incomparably  less  than 
that  of  such  a  spurious,  hollow,  artificial  unity,  as  is  held  out  by  the 
See  of  Rome,  unity  purchased  by  the  subjection  of  reason  and  con- 
science to  the  arbitrary  decrees  of  a  self-styled  infallible  human 
authority." 

F.  W.  Farrar. 


•  Ranke's  "  History  of  the  Popes,*'  p.  171. 


LONDON  V.  THE  WATER  COMPANIES. 


NOTHING  in  London  is  more  remarkable  than  its  patience. 
Apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  the  mere  vastness  of  its 
problems,  its  people  have  been  and  are  content  to  endure,  withoot  aoy 
effective  effort  at  reform,  practical  mischief s  and  abuses  soch  as  would 
be  tolerated  nowhere  else.  Till  1850,  it  had  no  organs  of  government 
— ontside  the  selfiah  circle  of  the  civic  mile — than  those  which  the 
early  ages  of  history  had  invented  for  the  simple  needs  of  the  rural 
parish.  Forced  by  sheer  necessity  to  create  at  least  a  Main  Drainage 
authority,  it  rested  for  a  generation  incapable  of  further  advance,  and 
becamei  at  last,  not  a  town,  but  only  a  county*  Its  land  tenure  is 
the  worst  in  the  world.  And  ©very  one  of  its  great  public  services 
is,  more  or  less,  a  monopoly  held  for  private  gain. 

Even  the  patience  of  London,  however,  has  at  last  been  overborne 
by  the  impossibilities  of  the  wat«r  supply,  especially  after  the  exas- 
perating experiences  of  the  recent  frost ;  and  the  fact  that  the 
London  County  Councirs  Bills  for  Water  Purchase  are  now  pending 
in  Parliament  is  a  convenient  occasion  for  a  review  of  the  position. 

In  the  reign  of  James  L,  the  water  supply  of  London  was  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  bands  of  the  City,  whose  •*  Conduit  Estate  "  still 
brings  in  a  considerable  part  of  their  revenues  in  Bond  Street  rentals, 
thongh  the  Conduit,  and  the  Banqueting  House  where  committees 
considered  its  condition,  have  long  since  disappeared.  The  Conduit, 
however,  was  wholly  inadequate ;  and  the  general  supply  was  so  bad 
that  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
fearful  succession  of  plagoea  which  then  decimated  the  City  and  all 
but  paralysed  even  its  commerce  and  finance.  Accordingly »  the  City 
applied  for  and  obtained  a  charter  for  the  crention  of  a  fresh  and 
ample  proriaioii  under  the  "  New  River  *'  scheme.     The  City  Fathers, 


however,  were  presently  seized  with  a  fit  of  timidity,  and  sooner 

than  spend  out  of  their  vast  resourcea  some  £8000,  which  was  imme- 
diately required,  they  resigned  their  rights  to  **  Hngh  Myddelton^ 
citizen  and  goldsmith/*  who  after  a  time  obtained  further  aid  from 
the  King  against  a  share  in  the  profits,  and  so  completed  the  work 
which  is  now  the  property  of  the  New  River  Company*  Their 
original  charter^  which  any  one  may  find  enrolled  at  the  Ilecord  Office 
among  the  patents  of  the  seventeenth  year  of  Jamea  I,  in  the  air- 
teenth  part,  gave  the  Adventurers,  who  were  thereby  incorporated,  no 
power  to  take  water  except  from  their  springs  at  Chad  well  and  else- 
where in  Hertfordshire  ;  but  by  a  mosaic  of  later  acts,  the  effect  of 
which  in  conjunction  with  the  public  statutes  it  is  very  hard  to  deter- 
mine, they  acquired  considerable  further  powers  of  taking  water  also 
from  the  River  Lea.  With  the  New  River  Company  the  East 
London  Water  Company  is  closely  associated  in  the  abstraction  of 
water  from  the  Lea,  which  has  at  many  periods  reached  the  dimen- 
fiions  of  a  public  scandal*  A  convenient  *'  River  Lea  Water  Act, 
1855,"  passed  in  the  days  when  there  was  no  one  to  look  after  the 
public  interest  of  the  metropolis,  purports  to  *'  vest  absolutely  "  in 
these  two  companies  all  the  water  of  the  Lea  "  which  the  trustees  *' 
(of  the  Lea  Conservancy)  ''  have  now  power  to  sell/*  subject  always 
to  the  other  statutory  provisions. 

How  much  this  may  be,  no  one  has  ever  really  settled  ;  but  it  is, 
at  least,  clear  that  the  Conservancy  can  insist  on  passing  down  the 
stream,  both  for  sanitary  and  for  navigation  purposes,  a  much  larger 
quantity  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  take  from  the  thirsty 
throats  of  tlie  water  companies'  intakes.  These  Bupply  the  North 
and  East  of  London,  and  everything  north  of  the  Thames  as  far  as  a 
line  drawn  from  Hampstead  to  about  Charing  Cross.  The  water 
rates  of  the  New  River  are  half  a  mOlion  ;  those  of  the  East  London 
Company  exceed  £280,000,  The  western  section  north  of  the  river 
is  supplied  by  three  interlacing  systems :  the  West  Middlesex,  the 
Grand  Junction  and  the  ( 'helsea  Companies,  whose  total  rates  in  1892 
were  returned  at  £218,638,  £180,011,  and  £136,722  respectively. 
The  county  south  of  the  river  is  divided,  not  (as  will  presently  be 
seen)  by  Parliament,  but  by  some  process  not  disclosed  to  the  poblic, 
between  the  Kent  Company,  the  Lambeth  Company,  and  the  South- 
wark  and  Vaushall  Company — the  two  last-named  being  those  which 
the  Council  has  selected  to  bear  the  first  brunt  of  its  attack.  The 
accounts  of  the  Kent  Company  to  the  end  of  1892  show  a  total  water 
rate  of  £142,332,  those  of  the  Lambeth  Company^  a  total  of  nearly 
£227,000,  and  those  of  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall,  n  total  of 
£212,272. 

These  aggregate  water  rentals  are  constantly  and  antomatieally 
increasing*     By  one  of  the  most  absurd  **  blind  bargains  '*  into  which 
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an  uninformed  Parliament  was  ever  led  Ijy  an  astute  intereat,  the 
companies  are  enabled  to  increase  their  tolls  on  every  bouse  as  fast  as 
ita  rateable  valae  increases,  even  though  it  be  as  clear  as  the  day  that 
not  a  gallon  more  ia  used  and  that  it  costs  the  company  not  a  farthing 
more  to  provide  the  supply.  The  result  of  this  wholly  unjust  and 
absurd  arrangement  is  that  as  the  value  of  the  site  of  a  house 
increases  by  the  usual  processes  of  *' unearned  increment,"  and  as  the 
actual  rent  exacted  from  the  tenant  tends  to  go  up^  the  tenant  likewise 
finds  that  every  gallon  of  water  which  he  uses  becomes  so  much  the 
Nearer.  This  device  produces  a  remarkable  result  upon  the  totals  of 
the  water  revenue.  New  buildings,  of  course,  are  always  going  on, 
and  for  these  the  increment  of  valuation  and  of  resulting  water  rate 
is  rational  and  defensible,  for  it  balances  the  cost  of  extending  and 
developing  the  supply.  But  each  quinquennial  valuation  records  an 
infallible  increase  in  the  value  of  property  which  remains  unchanged; 
or  which,  if  it  be  changed  at  all,  is  probably  using  less  water  than 
before.  This  silent  and  automatic  rise  of  *'  site  value  '*  is  estimated 
for  the  whole  metropoUa  at  about  £200,000  a  year.  Let  us  suppose, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  it  is  only  half  that  amount.  The 
average  percentage  of  water  rates  on  rateable  value  may  be  taken  at 
^  or  4  per  cent.  Therefore,  by  this  absurd  system  of  automatic 
increase  of  cost  Hccording  to  valuation,  wa  may  say  that  the  companies 
receive  a  kind  of  New  Year's  gift  of  at  least  £3,000  or  £4,000  a  year 
in  income,  which  they  would  claim  to  capitalise  at  (in  round  figures) 
£100,000  for  every  year,  or  about  half  a  million  for  every  fresh  quin- 
.quennial  valuation.  To  say  that  Parliament  ever  consciously  intended 
suck  a  result  is  absurd.  It  is  a  consequence  of  the  absence  in  earlier 
days  of  any  popular  and  central  authority  in  London,  of  the  lacJus  of 
the  city,  and  of  the  untiring  ingenuity  and  vigilance  of  the  monopolist. 
When  we  call  the  water  authorities  a  monopoly,  we  are  not, 
however,  speaking  with  legal  accuracy.  A  practical  present  monopoly 
they  have  managed  to  maintain.  But  the  policy  of  Parliament  and  the 
proposals  daugled  before  Buccessive  Committees  of  both  Houses  went, 
on  the  contrary,  upon  the  footing  of  a  healthy  competition.  The 
power  of  a  local  authority  to  have  a  municipal  supply  was  not 
excluded  At  the  present  moment,  Tottenham,  Richmond  and  Croydon 
fhave,  in  fact,  municipal  supplies  ;  and  though  London  has  not  yet 
attained  to  that  modest  stage  of  advancement,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  County  Council  from  promoting  a  Bill  for  a  new  supply 
if  it  should  seem  to  be  in  the  intereat  of  the  public.  Not  only  were 
the  companies  left  open  to  the  possibilities  of  municipal  competition, 
but  they  were  directly  intended  and  supposed  to  compete  with  each 
other ;  and,  in  fact,  almost  the  whole  of  the  area  was  deliberately 
provided  by  Parliament  with  more  than  one  possible  service,  in  the  belief 
that  thereby  the  dangers  of  a  monopoly  would  be  averted. 
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NothiDg  is  more  mischievonB  in  its  effect  on  the  interests  of  the 
ratepayer  than  the  broad  fact  that  the  companies  have  so  arranged  as 
to  deprive  the  consumers  of  the  benefits  of  this  competition,  which, 
as  Lord  Eldon  expressly  said  so  long  ago  as  1818,  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  policy  of  Parliament.  *'  If,"  he  told  the  Hoase  of  Lords, 
'^this  object  were  defeated  by  a  combination  between  the  several 
companies  to  establish  a  monopoly,  he  wished  their  lordships  to 
understand  that  it  was  perfectly  within  the  competence  of  Parliament 
to  set  that  matter  right."  In  view  of  that  saying  of  so  stout  a 
champion  of  vested  interests,  it  is  instractive  to  consider  the  present 
situation  in  the  very  district  south  of  the  Thames  to  which  the 
Council's  first  pair  of  Bills  relates.  The  Lambeth  Company  have, 
since  1834,  rejoiced  in  the  highest  scale  of  charges  of  any  company 
in  London,  their  general  charge  on  '^  annual  value  "  running  up,  in 
fact,  to  7iper  cent.,  or,  in  other  words,  £1  10s.  for  a  £20  house.  The 
neighbouring  company — the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall — runs  to  5  per 
cent. ;  and,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  West  Middlesex  returns 
are  limited  to  4  per  cent.  only.  Both  of  these  companies  were  meant 
by  Parliament  to  be  competing  companies  with  the  Lambeth  Company, 
for  their  parliamentary  areas  overlap  largely.  The  companies  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  getting  a  proviso  inserted  in  certain  subsequent 
private  Acts  by  which  they  were  freed  from  the  usual  absolute  o&/i- 
gatioii  to  give  a  supply  in  any  part  of  their  district  on  the  requisition 
of  a  stated  number  of  householders.  The  result  was  that  the  West 
Middlesex,  by  some  early  agreement  with  the  Lambeth  Company, 
has  never  crossed  the  river  at  all,  and  has  thereby  left  Putney,  Wands- 
worthy  and  Battersea  defenceless  against  a  ^^  per  cent,  scale,  when 
express  parliamentary  powers  existed  for  a  4  per  cent,  supply. 

On  another  side  of  the  Lambeth  Company's  territory,  in  the  seg- 
ment south  of  the  river  between  London  Bridge  and  Vauxhall  Bridge, 
there  had,  in  fact,  grown  up  a  competitive  i^pply,  inasmuch  as  the 
Sduthwark  and  Vauxhall  and  the  Lambeth  mains  run  side  by  side 
in  the  same  streets.  The  old  company  had  been  prevented  from  in- 
vading the  Lambeth  district,  but  had  been  deliberately  given  full 
competitive  powers  in  1834.  But  the  public  were  deprived  by  a 
fresh  combination  in  1842  of  the  whole  advantage.  If  it  had 
continued,  it  follows  that  as  the  Southwark  rates  are  lower,  and  as 
they  have  parliamentary  powers  over  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Lambeth  district  within  London,  they  could  presumably  have  driven 
Lambeth  out  of  that  field,  and  have  provided  the  consumers  with  their 
necessary  water  at  an  advantage  which  means,  in  figures,  lOs.  a  year 
on  every  £20  house.  By  this  arrangement,  in  other  words, 
thousands  of  poor  consumers  have  been,  in  effect,  mulcted  in  a 
needless  and  unfair  tribute  of  an  extra  10$.  or  more  per  annum,  for 
the  benefit  of  no  one  but  the  water  shareholders,  and  for  no  value 
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wtateveFp  A  similar  compromise  has,  it  is  understood,  been  etfdcted 
between  the  New  River  and  the  East  London  Company  as  to  the 
partition  of  the  Hackney  area — though  the  East  London,  which  is 
one  of  the  worst  companies  for  service  and  accommodation,  is  said  to 
rejoice  in  a  parliamentary  monopoly  (except  in  the  event  of  Council 
competition)  over  Bethnal  Green,  Poplar,  Bow  and  Bromleyj  Mile 
End,  and  St.  George's-in-the-East.  Such  parishes  had  no  powerful 
friends. 

Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  service  now  rendered  and 
the  demands  made  in  respect  of  it,  it  may  be  worth  while  first  to 
complete  this  side  of  the  question  by  setting  out  the  actual  budget 
of  the  companies,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  their  accounts. 

From  the  figures  appearing  in  the  careful  sammaries  which  the 
etaiiatical  officer  of  the  London  County  Council  has  prepared  from 
the  published  accounta  of  the  eight  companies,  certain  broad  results 
seem  to  be  clear.  The  financial  years  do  not  all  close  at  the  same 
time  ;  but  on  the  year  ending  December  31,  1893^  or  March  31, 189t, 
the  net  total  of  the  water  rates  (after  reserving  £136,700  for  possible 
loss  of  rates  due)  was  £1,962,651,  which  was  increased  by  rents  of 
lands  to  £1,975,698.  Out  of  this  revenue  there  was  paid  for  main- 
tenance £634,453,  including  £198^531  for  rates  and  ta:^es  alone  ;  and 
for  management,  £166^251,  of  which  the  directors  absorbed  £27,254, 
the  collectors  £49,045,  the  other  salaries  and  pensions  £49,05 7j  and 
ihe  law  and  parliamentary  costs  £20,224,  There  falls  to  be  provided^ 
further,  a  net  sum  of  about  £160^000  for  the  debenture  holders,  and 
a  special  payment  to  the  Chamberlain  of  the  City  for  sinking-fund 
purposes  under  the  East  London  Waterworks  Act  of  1886,  with  the 
ultimate  result  that  the  net  divisible  profit  a^  matters  stood  in  the 
spring  of  1891  was  £1,012,054  ;  and  that  figure  certainly  tends  to 
increase. 

The  financial  position  of  the  different  companies  is,  of  course,  veiy 
different,  and  their  dividends  vary  widely.  In  1892,  for  example,  and 
generally  in  recent  years,  the  Chelsea  Company,  the  Kent  Company^ 
and  the  West  Middlesex  Company  have  been  paying  the  raaximam 
legal  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  upon  their  ordinary  stock.  The  New 
River  Company,  which  has  an  exceptionally  privileged  position,  divided 
in  that  year  £11  I85.  9^.  per  cent.  The  Lambeth  Company  paid  9^, 
the  Grand  Junction,  Si,  the  East  London  8,  and  the  Southwark  and 
Vaoxhall  only  Gi  per  cent.  The  reasons  for  this  variation  of  apparent 
profit  are  very  complex.  If  the  companies'  receipts  and  charges  are 
brought  down  to  a  **  common  denominator,^'  such  as  a  scale  per  1000 
gallons  of  daily  supply,  they  will  be  found  to  vary  in  every  possible 
way.  For  example,  the  water  rates  of  the  New  River  ara  more  than 
twice,  and  those  of  the  West  Middlesex  and  Chelsea  Companies  are 
nearly  twice  as  much  per  1000  gallons  as  the  water  rates  of  the  East 
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Loiidony  though  the  Easit  London  cha^B  «re  on  a  5  per  cent.  Bcale^ 
whereas  the  others  have  been  redaced  to  4  per  cent^     If  we  rednce 
their  total  expenditure  to  the  same  basis,  we  shall  find  that  it  some- 
how costs  £5  18«.  per  annum  to  supply  1000  gallons  daily  under  the 
New  Biver  system,  and  £5  10«.  or  more  under  the  West  Middlesex, 
whereas  the  same  thing  can  be  done  by  the  East  London  Company 
for  about  £2  IBs.     Taking   the  two  companies    most  immediately 
under  discussion,  one  does  not  see  why  1000  gallons  supply  in  the 
Lambeth  area  should  cost  £4  10^.,  while  the  same  thing  in  the  rest 
of  South  London  can  be  done  for  £3  10s. — especially  when  it  also 
appears  that  the  latter  company  spends  25.  2d.  of  the  total  on  the 
vital  item  of  filtration,  whereas  the  Lambeth  CJompany  cheapens  this 
to  Is.  7(2.,  being  about  half  what  the., East  London  find  it  necessary  to 
spend.     The  fact  is  that  the  companies  at  present  regulate  tiieir 
spending  on  no  principle  except  the  convenience  of  the  shareholders. 
id  many  cases  they  have  found  it  convenient  to  inflate  the  nominal 
amount  of  their  capital,  in  order  that  they  may  go  on  dividing  profits 
which  otherwise  would  have  passed  the  maximum  and  would  have  been 
accordingly  claimed  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer.     When  they  are 
at  or  near  the  maximum,  there  is  not  only  no  check  on  increase  of  salaries 
and  other  items  of  useless  extravagance,  but  there  is  also  an  induce* 
ment,  for  the  time  being,  to  pay  for  capital  improvements  when  possible 
out  of  the  revenue  account,  and  thereby  divert  the  extra  earnings 
from  the  consumers  to  the  enhancement  of  the  actual  value  of  the 
shareholders*  property.     When,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  not  reached 
maximum,  they  are  equally  tempted  to  divert  into  dividend  the  sums 
which  a  good  manager  would   have  spent  out  of  his  gross  revenue, 
either  in  repairs  and  renewals,  or  in  provision  of  fresh  plant  and  fresh 
supplies  as  a  due  provision  for  the  changes  of  the  times  and  the  needs 
of  the  fnture. 

Another  range  of  considerations  must  also  be  borne  in  mind.  The 
companies'  charges,  even  when  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  their  legality, 
are  in  a  most  chaotic  state,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Parliament 
would  long  leave  them  unreformed,  even  if  no  purchase  came  about. 
The  grievance  arising  from  the  adoption  of  a  percentage  rate  on 
"  annual  value  ^'  has  been  already  referred  to,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  add  that  between  1869  and  the  last  quinquennial  the  increased 
assessment  in  London  Twt  due  to  new  buildings  is  in  fact  over  eight 
millions,  and  upon  a  great  part  of  this  the  present  shareholders  are 
now  receiving,  for  no  extra  value  given,  a  revenue  of  from  7i  per  cent, 
downwards.  The  scales  themselves,  however,  are  not  only  now  very 
various  and  obviously  unjust,  but  they  are  also  afflicted  with  Parlia- 
mentary instability,  since  they  have  been  altered  over  and  over  again. 
In  their  Act  of  1829,  the  East  London  were  entitled  to  charge 
7^  per  cent,  under   £20  a  year,   7    per  cent,  from   £20  to  £iO^ 
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and  so  falliog  by  ^  per  cent,  fco  £5  per  ceot.  on  everything  above 
[£100,  limited,  however,  to  a  miaimam  of  12s»  and  a  maximam  of 
I  £20  for  any  one  house.  This  scale  is  the  present  luxarious  scale 
\  enjoyed  by  the  Lambeth  Company,  who  inserted  it  in  their  Act  of 
1832j  except  that  the  maximum  and  minimum  seem  to  be  omitted  in 
their  farther  Act  of  1848,  by  which  they  tacked  on  in  all  houses  over 
£20  heavy  additional  rates  for  water-closets- — e.g,^  10s.  for  even  one 
water-closet  in  a  £25  house — which  had  been  before  included,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  in  the  common  '*  domestic  *'  charge.  But  the  East 
London  Company  did  not  succeed  so  well  with  Parliament,  for,  in 
1852  and  1853  their  rates  were  cat  down  from  the  7i  per  cent,  basis 
to  the  5  per  cent,  basis,  and,  though  water-closet  rates  were  added, 
I  these  only  began  above  £30,  and  were  then  only  4^.  each.  In  1852, 
the  New  Kiver  rates  were  brought  down  still  lower,  to  a  uniform  4 
per  cent,  under  £200  a  year,  with  3  per  cent,  above,  Southwark 
and  Vauxhall  were  enjoying  the  Lambeth  scale  from  1834  to  1852, 
having  before  that  been  merely  empowered  to  sell  by  agreement,  for 
what  they  could  get.  In  1852,  they  were  brought  down  to  the  5  per 
cent,  level.  West  Middlesex  had  been  supplying  by  agreement  down 
to  that  same  year,  when  they  were  put  on  a  4  per  cent,  scale.  The 
Grand  Junction  were  on  the  high  scale  in  1826^  and  were  brought 
down  to  4  per  cent,  in  1852,  but  with  this  curious  difference,  that 
**  the  Bishop  of  London^s  Paddington  Estate  "  was  a  privileged  area, 
which  was  accorded  by  an  Act  of  1856  a  special  rate  of  15  per  cent, 
below  even  the  4  per  cent,  table.  It  is  very  obvious,  therefore,  that 
the  water  companies  have  no  vested  interest  in  the  high  level  of  their 
present  charges,  even  if  these  were  always  legal,  as  to  which  there  is, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  grave  doubt. 

Therefore,  without  at  the  moment  going  further  into  the  vast 
question  of  the  inadequacy  in  quality  and  quantity  of  the  present 
supplies,  and  of  the  enormous  expenditure — probably  £20,000,000 — 
which  the  companies  will,  if  they  continue  to  exist,  admittedly  be 
forced  to  undertake  without  any  relative  return  in  rates,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  existing  gross  or  net  income  of  the  companies  cannot  be 
treated  as  a  secured  asset  which  they  have  to  sell  to  the  Council  at 
80  many  years'  purchase.  To  convert  the  existing  dividends,  eren 
without  any  addition  for  other  claims,  into  a  Municipal  Stock,  would 
simply  be  to  defraud  the  ratepayer  out  of  the  difference  between  a 
risky  business  profit  and  an  absolute  annuity.  This  was  one  of  the 
many  radical  vices  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith  s  **  provisional  agreement "  of 
1880,  and  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  no  fair  arbitrator  would  repeat 
the  error  now. 

The  result  of  the  bare  arithmetic  is,  therefore,  this :  That  there  is 
now  a  net  divisible  profit  of  something  over  a  miilion;  that  this 
income,  whatever  price  it  may  fetch  at  Capel  Court,  is  not  worth 
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anything  like  the  thirty  years'  purchase  which  Sir  J.  Dimsdale  qnoted 
it  at  on  the  part  of  the  companies  in  the  recent  Coancil  debate ;  but 
that,  nevertheless,  if  it  were  boaght  at  anything  np  to  that  figure,  it 
woald  pay  the  ratepayer  as  an  investment,  apart  from  all  the  obvious 
advantages  of  public  policy.  As  to  the  real  measure  of  its  fair  value, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  profess  at  this  stage  to  form  a  serious  opinion. 
The  late  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers,  writing  as  an  economist,  put  it  at 
*'*  fifteen  years'  purchase  at  the  best."  Not  even  the  most  sanguine 
friends  of  the  companies  put  it  at  much  more  than  thirty  ;  and  in 
the  face  of  the  Staines  scheme  and  the  other  weaknesses  of  the  situa- 
tion, such  a  valuation  is  really  untenable.  In  any  case  the  value 
will  vary  from  company  to  company.  The  Lambeth  Company  is  one 
of  the  weakest  for  many  reasons,  and  its  purchase  price  will  have  a 
much  shorter  ratio  to  its  income  than  the  price,  for  instance,  of  the 
New  River. 

But,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ratepayer,  there  is  another  con- 
sideration which  may  be  even  more  important  than  the  exact  number 
of  millions.  That  is  the  basis  on  which  the  State  will  compel  us  to 
undertake  the  extra  obligation  of  liquidating  the  capital  by  way  of 
sinking  fund — this  being  a  burden  which,  as  a  rule,  has  not  yet  been 
laid  upon  the  companies  themselves.  In  this,  of  course,  everything 
depends  on  the  number  of  years  fixed  for  the  term  of  redemption. 
Under  its  ordinary  powers,  to  which  it  is  very  tightly  bound  down 
by  the  restrictive  policy  of  the  Government,  the  Council  could  not 
borrow  for  more  than  sixty  years.  At  this  rate  even  such  a  price  as 
£25,000,000  might  be  ^onerous.  The  Council  propose,  however,  to 
ask  for  a  longer,  term,  and  as  it  has  been  conceded  to  all  great  muni- 
cipalities in  the  matter  of  waterworks'  purchase,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  they  will  get  it.  They  have  been  obliged  to  bring  in  a 
separate  Bill  for  this  purpose,  as  a  public  Bill  to  enable  them  to 
borrow  for  100  years,  and  although  certain  of  the  Tory  members  on 
the  Council  have  shown  a  somewhat  factious  desire  to  obstruct  it, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  go  on.  The  terms  eo  far 
conceded  extend  to  ninety  years  for  Sheffield,  and  it  is  thought  that 
there  is  every  ground  for  seeking  the  fall  term  in  the  present  case. 
Assuming  it  to  be  obtained,  the  financial  result  is  very  easily  appre- 
ciated. For  a  price  of  £25,000,000  the  interest  and  charges  on  the 
stock  will  be  £687,500,  and  the  annuity  applicable  to  the  purpose  of 
the  sinking  fund  will  be  £60,205  in  addition.  The  total  charges  on 
the  rates,  therefore,  will  be  only  £747,705  per  annum ;  so  that  the 
Council  would  have  to  lose  an  enormous  proportion  of  the  £1,012,054 
which  is  now  divisible,  before  there  could  be  any  question  of  a  burden 
on  the  rates  at  all.  Even  at  £30,000,000,  the  annual  charge  would 
be  under  £900,000.  Inasmuch  as  the  saving  on  management  charges 
alone,  as  compared  with  the  lavishness  of  eight  offices  and  8ta&, 
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oagbt  easily  to  be  £50.000,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  ratepayers  will  make  aa  actual  profit,  as  other  municipalities 
have  done.  The  only  reason  alleged  to  the  contrary  ia  that  in  such 
a  district  as  the  Lambeth  area,  where  too  high  rates  prevail,  the 
public  authority  must,  for  shame's  sake,  reduce  these  to  a  level,  and 
abolish  the  exactions  which  have  raised  a  public  revolt.  Bat  if  there 
must  be  readjustment  of  rates,  that,  in  the  first  place,  ia  a  circum- 
stance the  arbitrator  ought  to  regard  as  reducing  the  selling  value  of 
the  business ;  in  the  second  place,  it  is  not  beyond  the  resources  of 
local  wisdom  to  revise  all  the  charges,  when  they  are  in  one  hand, 
upon  a  basis  which  will  make  them  equitable  inter  sr,  but  not  less 
productive  on  the  whole ;  finally,  it  is  anyway  a  relief  of  rate- 
payers. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  term  were  cut  down  to  sixty  years,  the 
result  would  simply  be  that,  instead  of  providing  a  sinking  fand 
annuity  of  £60,000,  the  rates  would  have  to  find  an  annuity  thrtie 
times  as  great  in  order  to  pay  the  water  companies  the  same  price. 
Even,  however,  if  it  were  as  clear  that  the  ratepayer  will  lose  as  it 
is  in  fact  clear  that  on  a  fair  purchase  he  will  gain,  it  would  still  be 
obvious  that  the  metropolitan  water  supply  should  now  be  taken  over 
by  the  community. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  especially  the 
well-to-do  section  of  it,  have  been  opened  to  the  absurdities  of  the 
water  monopoly,  in  a  way  that  was  not  otherwise  possible,  by  the 
events  of  the  long  frost,  The  friends  of  the  companies  are  relying  on 
time  and  apathy  to  effikce  the  impression,  for  they  have  not  even 
deigned  to  publish  any  apology.  The  Local  Government  Board 
inquiries  drag  on  interminablyr  and  no  one  supposes  that,  after  all, 
they  will  lead  to  any  very  serious  result.  The  companies  will  plead, 
with  truth,  that  the  frost  was  exceptional,  and  that  they  are  protected 
by  their  convenient  Acts,  and  are  free  from  all  legal  responsibility. 
If  people,  or  streets,  or  even  whole  parishes  are  waterless  for  a  week, 
or  a  month,  or  a  quarter,  it  is  nothing  to  them.  In  other  legal 
relations  one  is  not  bound  to  pay  when  the  consideration  fails  ;  but 
they  could  collect  the  water-rate  all  the  same,  if  we  had  no  water  all 
the  winter  through. 

The  real  grievance,  of  course,  was  not  that  in  a  hard  frost  there 
was  some  interruption  of  supply.  It  was  first  of  all  the  revelation 
that  the  companies  had  in  thousands  of  cases  deliberately  laid  their 
pipes  far  too  near  the  surface,  and  so  saved  money  at  the  risk  of  a 
widespread  disaster,  whenever  a  great  frost  might  come.  In  the  next 
place,  there  was  the  extraordinary  apathy  and  niggardliness  of  the 
companies  in  the  matter  of  a  substitnted  supply  by  water-carts,  or 
even  by  stand-pipes,  when  whole  areas  were  reduced  to  desperate 
straits  for  weeks  together.     Thirdly,  it  was  the  slowness  and  mia- 
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management  of  the  work  of  repair,  which  was  so  managed  that  in 
many  cases  people  were  forced  in  all  haste  and  at  any  cost  to  pat 
their  own  connections  right,  only  to  find  they  must  wait  for  weeks  longer 
for  the  company  to  do  its  own  part  of  the  work.  In  some  qnarters, 
where  the  vestries  offered  facilities  in  the  way  of  water-carts^  tiie 
companies  either  failed  to  make  any  arrangements  or  declined  to  pay 
the  necessary  cost.  The  supply  by  way  of  stand-pipes  is  obvionsly 
inadeqnate  at  the  best,  bat  it  was  so  planned  in  many  places,  both  as 
regards  the  distance  of  the  few  stand-pipes  from  the  average  consumer, 
and  as  regards  the  limited  time  for  which  they  were  turned  on,  that 
large  classes  of  persons  had  to  pay  for  private  methods  of  supply — 
without,  of  course,  obtaining  any  hope  of  a  rebate  upon  the  com- 
pany's demand.  This  parsimony  was  the  more  unpardonable  when 
one  remembers  that  there  are  now  in  almost  every  part  of  London  any 
number  of  hydrants  which  the  water  companies  claim  to  be  their 
absolute  property — though  the  whole  cost  of  them^  to  the  amount  of 
no  less  than  £203,500,  has  been  paid  by  the  London  County  Council 
and  its  predecessors — and  that  all  these  might  in  such  an  emergency 
have  been  made  available  for  an  ample  local  supply. 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  disaster,  no  one  can  yet  fully  estimate  the 
inconvenience  to  which  the  public  were  put.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  frost  was  very  exceptional,  but  it  was  not  so  bad  as  to  make 
properly  laid  mains  unserviceable,  for,  in  fact,  in  not  a  few  places  the 
mains  were  never  frozen  at  all.  The  fact  that  in  other  towns  some 
mains  laid  at  even  a  proper  depth  were  frozen  is  beside  the  point, 
though  it  was  loudly  quoted  by  some  of  the  friends  of  the  monopolist. 
It  is  not  denied — ^now  that  the  facts  cannot  be  further  buried  under- 
ground as  they  were  before — that  a  great  number,  if  not  in  some 
companies  the  greater  number,  of  the  companies'  own  pipes  have  been 
laid  at  depths  such  as  no  engineer  would  pass  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  public  safety  against  even  a  much  less  bitter  frost  than  this. 
If  any  decent  protection  is  to  be  afforded  us  against  the  future 
uncertainties  of  our  climate,  it  is  admittedly  necessary  to  relay  a  vast 
network  of  the  companies'  pipes  at  a  much  greater  depth,  with  all 
the  cutting  up  of  public  streets  and  incidental  inconveniences  which 
this  belated  operation  will  imply. 

The  Council  has  been  led  to  make  certain  detailed  inquiries  for 
itself  as  to  the  effect  of  the  late  frost  upon  the  water  supply,  both  by 
means  of  letters  addressed  to  the  local  authorities  and  by  direct 
investigation  through  responsible  inspectors.  These  results  are,  of 
course,  more  definite  and  satisfactory  than  any  general  or  vague 
reports,  and  a  few  samples  may  be  interesting.  Battersea  re- 
plied, on  February  27,  that  ^'  nearly  all  the  service  pipes  were 
frozen,"  and  that  they  ^'  could  not  find  a  single  instance  of  efficient 
supply  to  a  whole  street."     Some  of  the  mains  frozen  were  as  near 
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the  surface  as  seven  ifuki^s.  In  Marylebone,  it  was  reported  on 
March  5,  that  most  streets  were  without  supply.  In  Paddington  no 
street  had  an  efficient  supply  at  the  beginning  of  March.  In  Plum- 
steady  "  almost  every  road  or  street  was  without  supply  "  on  March  20, 
and  some  of  the  mains  concerned  were  stated  to  be  only  serenteen 
inches  below  the  surface.  In  Botherhithe,  on  March  2^  it  is  said 
that  **  no  efficient  service  was  maintained  "  ;  that  there  were  stand- 
pipes,  but  ^^  not  sufficient  *' ;  and  that  in  a  number  of  cases  the  mains 
are  only  twelve  inches  below  the  surface.  In  Shoreditch,  "most 
houses  were  without  a  supply  "  at  the  beginning  of  March,  and  the 
mains  are  said  to  be  "  generally  about  eighteen  inches  below  the 
surface,"  Such  conditions  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely*  In 
these  instances  the  pipes  classed  as  **  mains  "  may  not  be  always  so 
called  by  the  company^  but  they  are  believed  to  be  in  all  cases  impor- 
tant trunk  lines  belonging  to  the  company  itself.  The  Wembley 
Urban  Council,  it  may  be  added,  is  reported,  on  May  23,  to  be  still 
complaining  that  its  district  is  "  waterless/' 

Passing  to  the  more  detailed  particulars  as  to  South  London^  we 
have  a  record  under  the  Lambeth  Company  of  various  places^ — c.g,^  in 
Wandsworth,  where  one  service  was  without  water  for  98  days, 
another  for  90^  and  others  for  89,  86,  83 j  80,  and  so  on.  The  com- 
pany's pipes  on  which  these  supplies  depended  were,  in  one  of  the 
worst  caseSy  only  11  in,  down,  and  in  the  others,  1  ft.  8  in.  and  1  ft* 
10  in.,  and  the  like.  But  in  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  area  the 
case  was  still  worse,  although  that  company  at  least  is  nnderstood 
to  be  legally  bonnd  to  lay  their  pipes  at  least  two  feet  deep.  One  of 
their  cervices,  in  Putney,  was  101  days  without  water,  the  depth  of 
the  top  of  the  pipe  being  10  in.  only.  Another  place  was  waterless 
for  95  days,  the  depth  of  pipe  being  14  in.  With  another  pipe  of 
the  same  depth  in  Upper  Kichmond  Hill,  there  was  no  service  for 
93  days.  Other  stoppages  were  97  days,  with  a  pipe  1  ft.  deep  ;  two  of 
91  and  93  days,  with  pipes  18  in.  deep  ;  another,  in  Lambeth,  of 
100  days  at  16  in.  deep :  others,  in  Ctapham,  of  93,  90,  and  97  days, 
at  15  in.  and  18  in. ;  a  90  days' stoppage  at  15  in. ;  a  Lavender  Hill 
stoppage,  at  15  in.,  for  02  days  :  and  many  others,  including,  finally, 
a  Rotherhithe  stoppage  of  no  less  than  113  days,  down  to  April  26, 
the  top  of  the  pipe  being  only  17  in.  down. 

An  entirely  separate  head  of  criticism  is,  of  course,  the  much 
debated  question  of  the  actual  quality  and  general  safety  of  the 
present  water  supply.  The  very  optimistic  view  of  the  recent  Royal 
CommiBsion  has  afforded  great  consolation  to  water  shareholders ;  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  have  stopped  to  remember  its 
qualifying  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  main  point  of 
that  report  that  the  filtering  beds  now  available  are,  on  the  whole, 
gravely  inadequate ;  and  that,  if  the  present  sources  of  river  supply 
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are  to  go  on,  enormoas  new  works,  in  the  way  of  storage  reserroirs 
and  perfect  filter  beds,  mast  be  provided  by  some  one.  The  companiee' 
collective  theory  of  what  this  means  is  represented  by  the   Staines 
scheme,  of  which  it  is  difficult,  without  elaborate  engineering  details, 
to  say  more  than  that  it  woald  cost  about  £20,000,000,  and  would 
only  in  the  end  give  us  river  water  after  all.     The  fact  seems  to  be 
that  we  in  London  go  on  being  content  to  use  river  water  taken  below 
vast  and  populous  areas  of  sewage  pollution,  only  because  our  fore- 
fathers drank  something  still  worse.     What  standard  of  potability  the 
Thames  water  fulfilled  before  the  intakes  were  removed,  at  a  time  so 
recent  as  1854,  it  is  hard  to  say.     Down  to  that  time,  large,  parts  of 
London  had  actually  been  drinking  Thames  water  got  from  intakes  at 
Hungerford  Bridge  and  Battersea,  and  not  well  filtered  even  then. 
The  results,  as  reported  by  Dr.  Farr  in  relation  to  the  cholera  question, 
were  ghastly.     In  the  epidemic  of  1848-9,  Dr.  Farr  reported  that  in 
the  twelve  districts  supplied  from  these  four  intakes  the  cholera  deaths 
were  no  less  than   123  in  10,000,  whereas  those  in   the   districts 
supplied  from  intakes  higher  up — at   Kew  and  Hammersmith — fell 
to    15    per    10,000.      The    result  was   that    in    1852    Parliament 
ordered  all  the  companies  to  remove  their  intakes  above  the  tidal 
river.    Even  then  they  took  so  long  to  do  it'  that  Dr.  Farr's  report  on 
the  cholera  of  1853-4  has  a  like  ghastly  tale  to  tell.     No  one  denies 
that  the  present  state  of  things  is  a  vast  improvement  on  that  con- 
dition.    But  the  fact  remains  that,  assuming  the  present  results  of 
bacteriology,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  we  are  safe  from  drinking  any 
grave  epidemic,  such  as  cholera,  if  it  should  attack  the  population  above 
the  river  intakes,  even  if  the  filtration  was  at  its  best.     The  water 
examiners   themselves   admit  that   a  certain  proportion   of  bacteria 
always  gets  through.     Their  own  reports  show — and  the  Councirs 
evidence  carries  the  proof  much    further — ^that   there   is   a    great 
difference  now,  as  there  was  in  the  cholera  days,  between  the  purity 
of  different   companies'   supplies.      For    example,  in    the  very   last 
examiners'  report,  which  they  themselves  say  is  more  favourable  than 
it  could  be  in  the  winter  months,  it  appears  that  the  crucial  figure, 
the  standard  of  oxygen  required  to  oxidise  the  organic  matter,  rose 
from  '016,  which  was  the  New  River  average,  to  '094  in  one  of  the 
Southwark  samples.     As  regards  bacteria,  the  Council's  experts  have 
found  that  on  many  occasions  the  present  supplies,  for  example  those 
of  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall,  have  given  more  organisms  than  are 
consistent  with  a  safe  standard.    On  a  certain  occasion  such  notorious 
figures  as  10,600  bacteria  for  the  cubic  centimetre  were  found  in  water 
supplied  to  one  of  the  most  crowded  parts  of  London.     Doubtless  this 
was  some  casaal   breakdown ;  but  it  is  exactly  the  possibility  of  a 
breakdown,  and   the  well-known  fact  that  filters  act  differently  in 
different  states,  which  make  it  unsafe  for  an  enormous  community  to 
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go  on  drinking  polluted  river  water,  as  in  fact  every  great  city 
except  London  has  recognised  long  ago. 

The  considerations  on  this  head^  and  on  the  kindred  matter  of  the 
inadequacy  in  amount  of  the  present  snpply,  if  we  are  to  preserve  a 
proper  flow  of  water  in  the  Thames  and  Lea  as  healthy  and  navigable 
streams,  are  too  obvious  to  need  much  comment.  The  amount  which 
the  former  Commissioners  laid  down  as  the  maximum  proportion  of 
the  flow  of  the  Thames  at  Teddington  which  London  could  be 
allowed  to  take  for  drinking  has  at  various  times  already  been 
exceeded.  Long  ago,  when  the  companies  applied  to  Parliament  for 
statutory  powers  to  take  another  10,000^000  gallons  from  the  Thames, 
the  demand  was  on  public  grounds  refused.  Yet  the  companies  oon« 
cemed,  by  a  device  the  legality  of  which  is  very  doubtful,  overrode  the 
decision  of  Parliament  immediately  by  concluding  an  agreement  with 
the  Thames  Conservancy,  a  body  then  and  now  much  in  want  of  cash, 
by  which  the  latter  professed  to  sell  to  them  the  right  to  abstract,  not 
10,000,000,  but  20,000,000.  Even  this  limit  is  really  being  exceeded. 
The  whole  position  in  fact,  as  to  the  volume  of  river  water  taken 
away,  is  in  the  most  unsatisfactory  state  fiom  every  public  point  of 
view. 

There  is  one  further  head  of  the  indictment  which,  as  a  matter  of 
injustice  and  irritation,  ought  to  be  submitted  for  public  reprobation. 
That  is  the  absurd  and  mischievous  system  of  exactions  which,  with 
or  withoat  full  legal  justification,  the  companies  enforce  with  a  high 
hand,  and,  if  necessary,  by  cutting  off  the  water  and  leaving  dirt  and 
disease  to  take  their  chance,  until  a  sanitary  authority  chooses  to  evict 
the  occupier.  Much  of  this  has  been  before  the  public  lately,  but  much 
more  is  borne  in  silent  wrath  by  people  who  cannot  afford  to  fight  the 
company,  The  pluck  and  public  spirit  of  Mr,  Dobbs  has  happily 
relieved  us  from  one  vast  body  of  overcharges  which  the  companies 
did  their  best,  in  spite  of  law  and  common  sense,  to  fix  on  the  com- 
munity. If  they  had  succeeded  in  charging  their  water  rate  on  a 
basts  of  **  gross  value,'*  instead  of  the  basis  of  other  rates,  which  is 
*'  rateable  value,"  they  would  be  charging  the  County  of  London  now 
upon  six  millions  too  much  ;  or,  if  their  average  rate  be  taken  at  only 
3  per  cent,,  they  would  have  been  taking  an  excess  toll  upon  our 
earnings  of  £180,000  a  year,  and  would  be  also  pix)poaing  to  charge 
us,  as  an  addition  to  any  purchase  price,  whatever  the  capital  value  of 
such  an  excess  may  be.  This  branch  of  their  exactions  was  stopped 
— at  the  risk  of  ruinous  costs — by  Mr.  Dobbs.  But  there  remain 
many  other  things,  some  of  very  doubtful  legality,  others  justified  in 
terms  by  their  private  Acts,  but  hopelessly  indefensible  in  common 
sense. 

In  the  first  place,  the  variation  of  the  rate  in  different  areas, 
ranging  from  7J  per  cent,  charged  to  the  Lambeth  poor,  to  the  4  per 
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cent,  charged  on  similar  houses  elsewhere,  is  both  absurd  and 
oppressive.  A  "  nnification  "  of  the  system  of  charge  is  obviously 
required.  All  companies,  even  the  strong  New  River  Company,  are 
credited  with  making  exceptional  terms  with  favoured  consumers, 
which  in  a  way  is  inadmissible  and  unjust.  It  is  true,  and  it  is 
important  to  remember,  that  the  percentages  specified  in  the  Acts  are 
in  all  cases  intended  to  be  not  regular  charges  but  maxima,  and  that 
the  companies  themselves  assured  Parliament  at  the  time  when  they 
obtained  these  powers  that  they  did  not  intend  to  press  them  to  the 
limit.  It  was,  indeed,  as  has  been  already  explained,  on  the  footing 
of  competitive  services  that  the  whole  matter  proceeded.  And 
if  the  companies  had  not  succeeded  by  their  own  devices  in  killing 
competition  and  pooling  the  trade^  the  public  would  have  been 
sufficiently  protected  against  the  full  enforcement  of  even  the  lowest 
maximum.  In  other  words,  no  one,  according  to  the  real  policy  of 
Parliament,  should  have  to  plly  as  much  as  16a.  water  rate  upon  a 
house  valued  at  £20.  Yet  as  things  are,  the  customers  of  the  Lambeth 
Company  have  to  pay  not  16s.,  but  £1  IO5.  Even  this,  however, 
was  not  enoagh  for  the  companies. 

The  percentage  rate  was  to  cover  a  full  supply  of  water  "  for 
domestic  purposes"  But  the  companies  have  gradually  loaded  it  with 
various  other  charges  for  matters  not  by  their  ingenious  draughtsmen 
supposed  to  be  included  in  ^'domestic  purposes."  Some  of  these 
extras,  such  as  ''  fountains,"  or  ^'  trade  supplies,"  are  sufficiently  intel- 
ligible, though  the  companies  add  to  the  former  head  the  very  vague 
item  of  "ornamental  purposes,"  whatever  that  may  mean.  Next, 
however,  comes  the  question  of  "  gardens/'  as  to  which  the  Lambeth 
Company,  for  example,  boldly  refer,  on  the  face  of  their  demand  note, 
to  the  case  of  Low  v.  Lambeth  Waterworks  as  having  decided  that 
garden  supplies  were  not  supplies  for  ''  domestic  purposes,^'  and  that 
they  were,  therefore,  entitled  without  any  special  statutory  power  to 
make  certain  fixed  charges,  the  amount  of  which  they  do  not  state, 
but  which  ^'can  be  ascertained  by  application  at  the  companies' 
offices."  Low's  case  is  unreported ;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  quite  clear 
that  it  did  not  decide  anything  of  the  kind,  although  the  Master  of 
the  Bolls  expressed  a  very  doubtful  opinion  on  the  subject.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Bristol  Waterworks  v.  Uren,  which  is  reported 
(L.  B.,  15  Q.  B.  D.),  decided  the  precise  opposite,  viz.,  that  the 
watering  of  a  pleasure-garden  surrounding  and  occupied  with  the  house 
is  legally  included  under  the  words  "  domestic  purposes."  The 
other  companies  in  London  have  got  special  words  inserted  in  their 
Acts ;  but  even  where  this  is  the  case  the  lawfulness  of  their  charges 
is  often  disputable^  as  in  the  case  of  the  disused  "  conservatory  "  which 
lately  occupied  the  attention  of  an  East  London  Court. 

By  the  general  law,  it  is  also  well  decided  that  ^^  domestic  purposes  " 
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does  inclado  a  supply  of  water  for  the  occupier's  carriage  and  horse, 
if  kept  upon  the  premises  for  hia  private  use.  Nevertheless,  every 
LondoD  company,  except  the  Kent  Company,  has  overridden  this  very 
reasonable  rale  of  law  by  private  Acts,  and  they  make  arbitrary 
charges  accordingly,  both  for  washing  carriages  and  for  the  use  of 
horses.  Next  comes  the  question  of  baths,  which  has  been  recently 
contested  in  Lambeth,  where  the  company  claim  to  charge  10s*  each 
for  **  every  fixed  bath/*  The  demand  note  indeed  does  not  even  limit 
it  to  fixed  baths,  and  the  clause  in  their  private  Act,  as  in  the  Acts 
of  aeveral  of  the  other  companies,  has  the  word  '*  baths  **  only.  The 
recent  litigation  did  not  by  any  means  set  at  rest  the  legal  doubt 
which  exists  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  such  a  charge,  and  high  legal 
authorities  are  still  of  opinion  that  the  word  **  baths  '*  in  some  at 
least  of  these  private  Acts  ought  to  be  legally  construed  as  referring 
in  reality  to  puhlic  baths  and  wasbhouses,  and  not  to  baths,  whether 
6xed  or  moveable,  which  are  used  for  that  most  domestic  of  all  pur- 
poses, the  pursuit  of  personal  cleanliness.  It  is  believed  that  the 
Chelsea  Company  is  the  only  company  which  makes  no  extra  charge 
for  the  ordinary  domestic  bath,  because  it  so  happens  that  in  its 
private  Act  the  proper  expression,  viz.,  public  haiM,  was  inserted  by 
the  conscientious  draughtsman.  Surely  it  is  preposterous  that  the 
vast  populations  of  Woolwich  and  Plumstead  should  have  to  pay,  in 
a  house  valued  at  only  £9  a  year,  G^f.  for  every  single  bath  they  use ; 
in  a  £10  house,  8s.  for  one  bath,  and  in  any  house  over  £20  a  year, 
10^.  or  more. 

Even  this,  however,  is  not  the  worst.  The  general  public  is 
probably  not  aware  that  even  a  water-closet  is  not  to  the 
draughtsmen  of  the  water  companies  a  **  domestic  purpose,"  at  least 
in  houses  over  £20  a  year.  Beginning  at  that  figure^  the  Lambeth 
Company  charges  10s.  for  the  first  water-closet,  and  5^.  for  every 
other.  Even  in  the  smallest  houses,  the  Kent  Company  charges  55. 
for  more  closets  than  one.  In  the  rest  of  London  occupiers  up  to 
£30  escape,  and  those  over  that  rate  have  to  pay  at  least  4^.  for  the 
first  closet,  and  further  impositions  for  the  rest.  Finally,  if  it  should 
turn  out  as  it  often  does  that  your  drains  have  no  proper  fall  and 
require  to  be  fiushed  out  for  sanitary  eflSciency,  you  will  be  advised 
to  put  in  a  small  flushing  tank ;  and  you  will  then  discover  that 
the  company  will,  probably  quite  illegally,  charge  you  an  extra 
pound  or  two  for  this  necessary  and  most  **  domestic  "  supply. 

Last  of  all,  though  far  from  least,  among  the  impositions  which 
London  has  tolerated  at  the  hands  of  these  exactors  of  tribute,  is  the 
question  of  "  high  service.'*  The  uninitiated  suppose  that  this  means 
laying  on  water  at  the  top  of  an  unreasonably  high  house.  In  fact  the 
charge  ought  never  to  exist,  for  no  London  service  is  really  "  high,"  and 
neither  the  Kent  nor  the  Lambeth  Company  are  allowed  to  charge  it. 
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The  New  River  and  the  West  Middlesex  have  a  statutory  right  to 
charge  special  extra  rates  of  1  i)er  cent,  on  annual  valne,  for  supply 
higher  than  160  or  200  feet  above  Trinity  high-water  mark.  This  is  at 
least  intelligible.  Bat  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  clauses  by  which  the 
same  companies,  along  with  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall,  Grand  Junc- 
tion, and  Chelsea,  have  managed  to  charge  for  every  tap  "  more  than  ten 
feet  above  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  house/'  the  like  extra  toll  as 
for  another  bath  or  closet.  In  thousands  of  houses  where  the  front 
door  is  approached  by  steps,  this  ten  feet  rule  means  that  no  supply 
whatever  can  be  had  at  the  general  ^'  domestic  purposes  "  tarifiF,  even 
on  the  ground  floor.  All  ''  domestic  purposes  "  in  such  streets  must 
apparently  be  carried  on  in  the  basement.  Surely  few  legal  impo- 
sitions could  be  more  extortionate. 

The  general  result  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  the  present 
water  arrangements  of  London  are  so  bad  that  no  community  except  one 
such  as  London,  which  has  been  deprived  of  municipal  unity  and  life, 
would  ever  have  stood  them.  There  are  sufficient  signs  that  London, 
without  any  sharp  distinction  of  party,  is  not  inclined  to  stand  them 
any  longer.  The  very  greatness  of  the  chaos  implies  that  no  system  of 
*'  control  "  short  of  purchase  and  public  management  is  possible.  If 
this  were  doubtful,  the  marvellous  inadequacy  of  Sir  John  Lubbock's 
proposal  which  would  allow  the  Council  to  place  a  director  on  each 
Board,  to  be  perpetually  outvoted,  would  have  proved  it  clearly.  The 
real  question  is,  what  terms  of  purchase  will  be  fair  to  the  community  ; 
and  as  to  this,  the  one  essential  consideration  is  that  the  arbitrator  shall 
consider  not  merely  the  excellent  dividends  and  enormous  claims  of  the 
companies,  but  also  the  manifold  weaknesses  of  their  position. 

This  is  all  the  Council  asks  :  less  than  this  it  would  be  an  injustice  to 
London  to  accept. 

B.  F.  0.  COSTELLOE. 


THE  FAR-EASTERN  QUESTION. 


IF  twelve  years  ago  it  was  true  that  two  schools  of  opinion  in 
Imperial  politics  divided  England,  and  that  the  bombastic 
school  had  just  begnn  to  prevail  over  her  pessimistic  rival,  the  philo- 
sophic historian  of  that  period  would  have  some  diflSculty  to-day  in 
discoveriDg  any  remnants  of  the  defeated  Academy,  The  Manchester 
school,  the  little-England  school  is  dead,  but  bombast,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  die  easily,  and  there  always  will  remain  a  type  of 
politician  who  loves  to  don  the  lion's  skin  and  roar  remonstrance  or 
challenge  with  serenely  indefinite  views  of  the  logical  consequence  of 
either*  Belonging  to  neither  of  these  contending  factions,  Professor 
Seeley,  however,  earned  his  *' honour"  at  the  hands  of  a  Liberal 
Prime  Minister,  since  tbe  **  Expansion  of  England''  led  by  clear  and  well 
marked  steps  to  the  Government  of  Lord  llosebery.  With  his  curious 
prophetic  instinct,  Disraeli  had  noted  the  spirit  of  the  age  about  to 
dawn,  and  although  his  Oriental  imagination  had  painted  the  Empire 
in  colours  unsuited  to  the  sombre  taste  of  Englishmen,  bia  glowing 
picture  of  Imperial  responsibilities  touched  a  fibre  in  his  countrymen 
which  prompted  them  to  accept  Professor  Seeley^s  book  as  the  gospel 
of  foreign  and  colonial  politics.  When,  therefore,  the  present  Prime 
Minister  "  rewarded  *'  Professor  Seeley,  and  declared  that  the  "  party 
of  a  small  Euglaod,  of  a  shrunk  England,  of  a  degraded  England,  of 
a  neutral  England,  of  a  submissive  England  '*  had  died,  he  was  pay- 
ing a  just  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  source  of  his  power ;  and  if  he 
was  using  language  open  to  resentment^  he  did  not  much  overstate 
the  case.  England  herself  has  never  altogether  answered  to  the 
description  given  in  these  trenchant  periods  of  a  powerful  par^ 
originating  in  the  ill-educated  but  shrewd  intelligence  of  Mr,  Cobden, 
and  which    had   come  to  believe  that  England    could    shrink    into 
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her  narrow  self  and  yet  remain  a  Great  Power.  So  long  as  the 
government  of  the  Empire  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  cotton-comer 
there  was  risk  that  this  school  of  opinion  might  prevail ;  bat  the 
wider  suffrage  alienated  the  danger,  and  the  rise  of  Lord  Rosebeiy, 
who  had  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  identified  with  Radical  and 
Socialistic  Imperialism,  was  the  outward  and  visible  sign  that  the 
school  of  Cobden  had  died  and  the  school  of  Disraeli  had  prevailed. 
Unpalatable  as  these  truths  may  be  to  those  who  very  naturally 
loathed  the  Turkish  proclivities  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  candid  minds 
will  recognise  in  that  statesman's  Eastern  policy  the  chafi  which, 
although  it  required  to  be  sifted,  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  grain 
which  has  since  1883  been  worked  up  into  the  colonial  policy  of  the 
English  people.  If  it  would  be  imprudent  to  assume  that  a  Minister, 
however  imbued  with  the  sound  doctrine  of  Professor  Seeley,  is  not 
now  capable  of  bombastic  interference,  of  ineffectual  remonstrance, 
and  of  silly  miscalculation,  it  is  because  to  apply  with  unerring  skill 
a  novel  principle  is  an  art  not  bestowed  upon  all  politicians ;  and  the 
ordinary  statesman,  suddenly  confronted  with  a  great  idea,  strikingly 
resembles  a  child  into  whose  willing  but  untrained  fingers  is  entrusted 
the  handle  of  an  electric  telegraph  or  the  key-note  of  a  flute.  Noise 
is  not  music,  nor  is  a  succession  of  sparks  necessarily  a  legible 
message,  and  Radical  Imperialism,  although  often  mistaken  for  a 
gaudy,  pushing,  loud-voiced,  extremely  vulgar  set  of  ideas,  is  in 
reality  a  sober  necessity,  very  often  sad  enough,  incumbent  on  the 
English  race  by  the  small  island  which  is  their  cradle,  by  their  mar- 
vellous power  of  increase,  and  by  their  unconquerable  love  of 
adventure. 

For  those  who  cannot  by  travel,  by  personal  experience,  gain  for 
themselves  knowledge  of  the  trend  of  Empire,  and  of  the  conditions 
under  which  alone  the  British  nation  can  continue  to  live  and  prosper, 
a  most  brilliant  book  has  been  written.  In  Mr.  Henry  Norman's 
work  on  the  Far  East  will  be  found  the  sequel  to  the  story  of  Pro- 
fessor Seeley,  and  the  complement  of  his  philosophic  thesis.  Where 
the  '^  Expansion  of  England  "  left  the  story  it  is  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Norman.  With  insight  as  deep  as  Professor  Seeley's  into  the  needs 
of  England,  with  knowledge  of  her  capabilities  quite  as  extensive, 
with  wider  personal  experience  of  her  achievements,  with  a  literary 
skill  certainly  not  inferior,  and  illuminated  by  a  more  brilliant  style, 
Mr.  Norman  has  succeeded  in  achieving  what  many  have  attempted, 
and  by  facts,  by  figures,  and  by  the  inferences  he  draws  has  justified 
an  Imperial  policy  to  every  unprejudiced  and  thoughtfal  mind. 

Just  now  the  Far  East  is  absorbing  the  attention  of  European 
statesmen,  for  the  present  year  has  witnessed  the  climax  of  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  dramas  in  the  history  of  mankind.  In  the 
space  of  a  generation  a  mighty  nation  has  been  bom,  grown  up,  and 
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reached  man's  estate ;  has  passed  from  barbarism  to  civilisation,  from 
the  darkness  of  Canute  to  the  light  of  the  Victorian  era.  National 
development,  which  according  to  the  experience  of  mankind  takes 
centuries  to  accomplish,  has  brought  Japan  out  of  the  dark  ages  into 
the  forefront  of  civilisation  within  the  span  of  one  man's  memory. 
That  in  itself  is  saffioiently  remarkable.  More  marvellous,  however, 
is  the  phenomenon  when  the  fact  is  remembered  that  the  people  of 
Japan  are  Asiatics,  that  they  are  closely  allied  by  blood  to  some  of 
the  most  backward  races  on  the  earth  a  surface,  and  that  to  the 
infinite  confusion  of  all  preconceptions  they  are  not  members  of  the 
great  Christian  oonftaternity, 

'*  Her  leaps  from  feudalism  to  modernity/'  Mr.  ISoruian  writes,  *'  is  with- 
out parallel,  but  every  one  appreciates  it  now.  In  a  quarter  of  a  century  she 
ImR  ^priiTig  from  Oriental  despotism,  hating  foreigners  above  all  else,  and 
differing  only  from  other  Oriental  despotiFras  by  the  fa<.'t  that  the  ruling 
influence  itmong  her  people  wag  one  of  the  strictest,  loftiest,  and  most  punc- 
tilious codes  of  honour  that  man  has  ever  devised,  to  a  nation  whose  army 
and  navy  inuy  meet  those  of  contemporary  Eumpe  on  equal  terms;  whose 
laws  will  bear  comparison  with  any  in  exi^stence  ;  whose  manufactures  are 
f  driving  Western  producers  from  the  tield  ;  whose  art-work  has  created  a  new 
^  Blandard  of  taste  abroad ;  whose  education  has  produced  a  band  of  experts 
second  to  none  ;  whose  colonising  strength  suggests  more  than  one  alteration 
of  the  map  of  Asia ;  whose  otlicial  statistics,  for  truthfulness  and  elabonition, 
leave  those  of  many  Western  countries  far  beliind ;  whose  people  are  simply 
thirsting  for  fresh  fields  to  conquer,  and  scorn  the  mere  idea  of  failure/* 

This  is  the  nation  to  whom  the  heritage  of  the  Far  East  has  at  pre- 
sent fallen,  Mr,  Norman  quotes  a  story  to  illustrate  the  martial  and 
civic  virtues  of  this  extraordinary  people,  which  would  stand  com- 
parison with  the  purest  acts  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  not  find  an 
easy  parallel  among  the  Christian  States  of  the  West.  It  is  one  of 
which  he  declares  to  be  typical  of  the  Japanese  people  ; 

"^At  the  battle  of  Song-hwan  a  bugler  iiamed  Jenjiro  stood  beside  Captain 
Matsuzaki,  when  a  bullet  struck  him  in  the  chest.  Though  knowing  he  was 
seriously  wounded,  he  continued  to  blow  until  breath  failed  him,  and  he  fell 
dead  where  he  had  stood, 

**  The  so-called  Christian  Patriotic  Relief  Corps  of  his  native  village  of 
Funaomura  collected  a  few  presents  to  send  to  his  family,  who  were  people 
in  the  humblest  circumstances,  with  a  letter  of  consolation  ;  the  head-maii 
collected  the  people  of  the  village,  the  gifts  were  presented  by  the  local 
member  of  Parliament,  and  in  reply  Jenjiro'a  father  spoke  as  follows;  *  It 
is  the  lot  of  all  men  to  die.  My  son  had  to  die  some  time.  Instead  of  fall- 
ing asleep  in  a  corner  of  this  miserable  hovel,  unmourned  save  by  a  few 
relatives^  he  has  fallen  on  the  tield  of  honour,  and  received  the  praise  of  a 
multitude  of  his  superiors.  Hence  his  mother  and  I  cannot  look  upon  this 
I  aa  a  mournful  occasion.  We  rejoice  that  our  son  has  been  loyal  to  Japan, 
even  to  the  point  of  shedding  his  blood  in  defence  of  her  honour/  " 

Not  the  most  chivalroas  cavalier,  with  ''  I  could  not  love  thee,  dear^ 
so  much,  loved  I  not  honour  more*';  not  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  *'  A 
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crowded  hour  of  glorious  life  is  worth  an  i^e  without  a  name,'*  has 
touched  a  loftier  note  than  this  poor  Japanese  peasant  who  gives  his 
son  to  his  country  with  all  the  stoicism  of  a  Cornelia,  and  with  the 
humble  fatalism  of  the  saintliest  Calvinist.  Hitherto  civilisation  and 
Christianity  have  been  held  to  be  synonymous  terms  in  the  political 
vocabulary  of  Western  Europeans,  and  although  the  Turks  were  at  one 
time  a  military  danger  to  Europe,  and  at  all  times  a  military  force  of 
some  magnitude,  they  have  never  been  admitted  into  the  inner  circle 
of  civilised  Christian  States.  For  the  first  time  since  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  are  beholding  the  rise 
of  a  powerful  State  that  is,  at  the  same  time,  highly  civilised  and  not 
Christian.  Side  by  side  with  the  decay  of  Christian  faith  in  Eng- 
land, in  France^  and  in  Germany,  it  is  a  portent  full  of  significance. 
Those  who  amuse  themselves  by  finding  special  characteristics  in  the 
arbitrary  division  of  time  into  centuries,  and  who  have  faith  in 
Christianity  as  a  living  force,  may  well  look  forward  to  the  twentieth 
century  with  anxiety  and  alarm.  Possibly  Christ  as  a  civilising  mis- 
sionary may  have  fulfilled  his  predestined  work  in  the  history  of  human 
development.  It  is  certain,  as  Mr.  Norman  points  out,  that  in  Asia 
a  nation  has  arisen  most  highly  civilised,  powerful  as  a  fighting  force, 
and  morally  the  equal  of  European  States,  with  noble  ideals  that  are 
not  Christian  ideals,  and  governed  by  sentiments  and  conceptions  that 
have  little  in  common  with  those  of  the  New  or  even  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  Howell's  ''  State  Trials  "  Lord  Coke  laid  down  as  an  axiom 
of  law,  that,  "  if  a  king  come  to  a  Christian  kingdom  by  conquest,  he 
may  at  his  pleasure  alter  and  change  the  laws  of  that  kingdom,'*  but 
'^  if  a  Christian  king  should  conquer  a  kingdom  of  an  infidel,  and  bring 
them  under  his  subjection,  then  ipso  facto  the  laws  of  the  infidel  are 
abrogated,  for  that  they  he  not  only  agaitist  Christianity ,  hut  against 
the  law  of  Ood  and  of  Nature  contained  in  the  Decaiogv^."  It  is  use- 
less to  endeavour  to  imagine  the  state  of  Lord  Coke's  mind  had  he 
been  confronted  with  Mr.  Norman's  description  of  this  infidel  race  of 
Japanese  governed  by  **  laws  which  will  bear  comparison  with  any  in 
existence." 

The  key,  then,  to  the  Far-Eastern  Question  is  the  policy  of  Japan. 
After  a  dinner  given  recently  in  a  German  capital  it  was  stated 
on  authority  beyond  dispute  that  the  English  Cabinet  had  been 
torn  asunder  by  the  proposal  to  support  the  three  Powers  in  their 
protest  against  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki,  and  that  recalcitrance,  hos- 
tile to  Germany,  alone  promoted  discord  in  the  concert  of  Europe. 
If  that  be  so,  England  has  been  fortunately  saved  from  an  act  of 
extraordinary  weakness  and  folly ;  for  if  in  the  future  of  the  Far 
East  a  quarrel  between  Russia  and  Japan  is  inevitable,  it  is  not  a 
quarrel  in  which  England  need  have  a  hand,  and  though  amity  with 
Russia  is  the  basis  of  peace  for  England  in  Europe  and  Asia,  an 
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offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  except  in  face  of  a  great  common 
danger,  is,  nevertheless,  a  policy  which,  though  it  may  suit  the  exi- 
gencies of  an  Italian  adventurer,  is  not  worthy  of  English  statesmen. 
England  cannot  afford  to  hang  on  to  the  skirts  of  either  Russia  or  of 
Japan,  and  in  this  sense  a  *'  neutral  Eogland  '*  means  an  independent 
England,  governed  by  the  rnle  of  friendly  service  to  all  neighbours, 
but  without  fear  or  favour.  It  is  as  a  trader,  and  not  as  a  landowner, 
that  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  are  supreme  in  the  Far  East. 
**  Her  ships,**  Mr,  Norman  says,  "  plough  every  sea  in  unending  pro- 
cession, her  merchants  do  nine-tenths  of  the  trade,  her  consuls  hold 
the  sway  of  kings,  and  her  word  is  the  primary  condition  of  every 
change." 

In  commerce,  in  inflaence,  England  has  been  hitherto  without  a 
rival  in  the  Far  East.  If  she  has  now  to  endure  the  rivalry  of  Japan 
in  both  those  peaceful  spheres,  military  rivalry  can  be  left  to  the 
competinj^  forces  of  Japan  and  Russia.  Russia  for  years  has  been 
slowly  creeping  towards  the  Southern  Pacific,  Nothing  in  Mr. 
Norman's  book  is  more  striking  than  the  account  he  gives  of  the 
great  fortress  of  Vladivostock,  and  of  the  alow  approach  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  railway  to  the  east  coast*  It  would  seem  that,  jost  as  in 
Europe  statesmen  have  been  employed  for  a  century  in  blocking 
Kussia  out  of  a  seaport  in  the  temperate  zone,  so  in  Asia  a  similar 
policy  may  not  impossibly  be  advocated.  In  order  to  choke  Russia 
with  Baltic  ice,  south-eastern  Europe  has  been  deluged  with  English 
blood.  It  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that  English  politicians  will  not 
think  it  necessary  to  recommence  the  game  in  the  Far  East.  Nor 
will  the  still  feebler  policy  obtain,  let  us  hope,  of  slaughtering 
Japanese  in  Manchuria  in  order  to  avert^ — as  it  may  be  thought — 
the  necessity  of  killing  RussiauH  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

In  point  of  fact,  such  stop-gap  expedients  are  predestined  to 
failure.  Time  is  on  the  side  of  Russia,  and  no  Power  or  combination 
of  Powers  can  permanently  hinder  the  natural  outlet  of  Russian 
energy  both  through  the  Dardanelles  Mid  into  the  warm  Pacific 
Ocean.  Admit  this,  and  then  the  rise  of  Japan,  redresaing  tlie 
balance  of  power  in  the  Far  East,  is  an  unmixed  good  for  England 
and  for  mankind.  Even  now,  in  spite  of  mighty  recent  events, 
England  is  still  supreme  in  the  Far-Eastern  seas,  even  though  in  a 
few  years'  time  she  may  find  a  rival  in  Japan.  The  Chinese  indemnity 
will  doubtless  be  largely  spent  on  ships  of  war.  Masses  of  cheap 
labour  and  the  combined  enterprise  of  her  people  will  enable  Japan, 
in  her  export  trade,  to  compete,  if  not  to  excel,  the  great  maritime 
Power  of  the  West.  If  England  retains  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
Pacific,  it  is  possibly  as  much  as  she  can  expect  to  do  in  face  of 
Japan e£e  competition. 

Mr.   Norman   indicates  clearly  the  requirementfl  of    Eogland    in 
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China  and  in  the  China  seas.  First,  the  opening  of  the  treaty  ports 
to  foreign  trade ;  seoondly,  the  reception  by  the  Chinese  Emperor 
personally  of  foreign  representatives ;  and  lastly,  a  naval  base  a 
thousand  miles  north  of  Hongkong.  Possibly  a  great  opportunity 
has  been  lost  at  the  conclusion  of  the  present  war,  for  had  the  Gk>- 
vemment  been  able  to  negotiate  with  Russia  and  Japan  an  agreement 
under  which  Russia  could  have  been  assured  of  Port  Lazareff,  and 
England  of  the  occupation  of  Chusan,  together  with  the  opening  of 
the  treaty  ports,  Japan  might  have  been  left  in  peaceful  and  perpetual 
possession  of  Port  Arthur,  and  France  and  Germany  could  have  been 
quietly  ignored.  This  would  have  been  a  high  policy  worthy  of  a 
great  statesman  and  making  for  prolonged  peace ;  since  the  agreement 
of  Russia,  Japan,  and  England  leaves  to  no  other  Power  a  locus  standi 
in  the  Far  East.  Germany  has  no  interest  there  beyond  the  corrupt 
sale  to  Chinese  officials  of  Krupp  guns,  and  France,  though  ever 
restless,  is  an  apparently  decaying  world-wide  Power. 

Nothing  in  Mr.  Norman's  book  is  more  striking  than  the  passage 
in  reference  to  the  future  of  France  in  the  Far  East.  His  sympathy 
for  ''  immortal  and  indomitable  France  "  is  obvious  from  the  tender 
way  in  which  he  deals  with  the  most  unscrupulous  acts  of  her  colonial 
bureaucracy ;  and  yet  he  is  keenly  impressed  by  the  futility  of  her 
colonial  fidget,  and  the  ruin  which  the  greed  of  her  employes  and 
the  fatuity  of  the  young  men  who  rule  her  at  home  are  making 
inevitable. 

That  the  population  of  France  decreases  is  a  platitude,  but  that 
her  finances — so  long  the  admiration  of  the  world — should  have  taken 
the  downward  turn  is  a  novel  conception  to  foreigners.  Since  1888 
her  expenditure  has  risen  by  the  annual  sum  of  £8,000,000  sterling, 
and  the  first  of  her  financial  authorities  has  declared  that  this  fact 
removes  all  immediate  prospect  of  amelioration  in  her  public  finances  ; 
for  ''that  private  revenues  in  France  continue  to  have  the  same 
elasticity,  the  same  ascending  force/'  as  during  the  period  between 
1850  and  1880,  is  a  ^'  fatal  illusion."  In  statesmanship  youth  has 
before  now  performed  marvels.  Toung  men  have  ruled  and  con- 
quered empires,  they  have,  from  Alexander  to  Napoleon  and  Mr.  Pitt, 
created  nations  and  preserved  them ;  but  in  expenditure  they  have 
ever  been  lavish  and  extravagant,  and  so  long  as  France  is  content  to 
be  ruled  by  ''  la  jeunesse,''  she  must  not  hope  to  recover  her  sound 
and  prosperous  finance. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  Far  East  where  the  interests  of  England 
and  France  have  clashed  dangerously  of  late.  In  the  chapters  dealing 
with  Siam  and  the  transactions  of  the  past  few  years  in  that  region 
Mr.  Norman  breaks  entirely  new  ground.  There  is  no  excuse  now 
for  apathy  or  ignorance,  should  the  slumbering  fires  in  that  peninsula 
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break  into  a  volcano.  The  hand  and  imagination  of  a  strong  states- 
man are  required  if  Indo-China  is  not  to  become  a  battle-ground. 
The  time  has  posaibly  passed  when  ^  British  protectorate  of  Siam  could 
be  attempted  without  grave  danger  to  peace  between  Great  Britain 
and  France.  It  is  too  late.  That  France  will  be  permitted  to 
absorb  the  rich  and  fertile  country  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Mekong 
without  violent  protest  is  more  than  doubtful.  The  English  Foreign 
Office  still  apparently  indulges  the  vain  hope  of  a  **  strong  and  inde- 
pendent Siam  "  ;  but  the  Siamese  are  not  Afghans,  and  the  Foreign 
Minister,  Prince  Devawongse,  though  sagacious  and  powerful,  is  not 
Abdur  Rahman.  In  the  division  of  Siam  into  two  '*  spheres  of 
influence/*  with  a  British  resident  for  the  western,  and  a  French 
resident  for  the  eastern,  a  possible  solution  may  be  found.  The  path, 
however,  bristles  with  difficulties ;  and  the  obvious  failure  to  settle 
the  limits  and  rule  of  a  **  buffer  State  "  to  the  north  of  Siam,  recently 
attempted  by  the  English  and  Foreign  Governments,  may  extend  to 
Siam.  Mr.  Norman  has  made  the  problem  easy  to  understand,  and 
if  the  Foreign  Office  is  still  permitted  to  blunder  into  weak  procras- 
tination, or  to  disregard  remonstrance,  Parliament  and  the  Press  must 
share  the  responsibility. 

No  English  reader  can  follow  Mr.  Norman  over  the  Far  East  un- 
moved by  pride  in  the  Empire^  which,  as  he  observes,  must  be  to  every 
man  *^  the  most  important  impersonal  consideration  on  earth.'^  Mr. 
Norman  has  seen  at  close  quarters  almost  all  the  civilised  nations  of 
the  world,  and  most  of  the  great  colonies^  and  the  result  is  that  he 
believes  in  Englishmen  above  all  other  men,  and  in  British  rule  above 
all  other  rule.  We  are  still  in  the  Far  East  teaching  the  great 
object  lesson  of  freedom;  we  are  still  keeping  the  police  of  the 
Eastern  seas  ;  and  we  are  still  giving  constant  proof  of  the  virile 
hardihood  of  our  race.  Mr.  Cobden  fatuously  believed  that  the  army 
and  navy  were  the  appanage  of  an  aristocracy.  In  truth,  they  are 
but  the  paid  guardians,  the  police,  of  our  great  Colonial  Empire,  an 
empire  originating  in  democratic  love  of  religious  liberty,  and  cul- 
minating in  the  democratic  fertility  of  the  English  people. 

How  to  use  the  enormous  superflaous  capital  of  the  nation  is  a 
problem  pressing  for  solution  ;  yet  in  the  Far  East,  in  lands  under  the 
secure  aegis  of  England,  there  lies  vast  wealth  undeveloped,  and 
awaiting  the  enterprise  of  English  capitalists.  Nothing  is  wanted 
but  confidence  iti  the  men  who  rule  the  Empire,  and  faith  in  their 
stability  of  purpose  to  maintain  the  position  England  holds  in  the 
East. 

If  a  means  could  be  foond  to  place  the  main  conclusions  of  Mr. 
Norman's  book,  with  some  of  the  enchanting  detail  with  which  they 
are  illustratedi  in   the  hands  of  the  masses^  thus  bringing  into  com- 
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munion  onr  home  England  with  that  Greater  England  scattered  over 
the  face  of  the  world,  much  woald  have  been  done  to  consolidate  the 
Empire^  and  to  strengthen  the  resolve  of  those  whose  allotted  task  it 
is  to  govern  England,  and  to  recognise  that  if  her  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth  is  to  be  maintained,  she  mast  be  primarily  an 
Asiatic  Power. 

Reginald  B.  Brett. 


THE  POETRY  OF  KEBLE. 


IT  is  a  difficult  matter  to  criticise  a  religions  poet  from  a  purely 
literary  standpoint.  There  was  a  curioaa  instance  of  this  last 
year.  When  the  Keats  Memorial  was  unveiled  at  Hampstead,  Mr. 
OoBse  spoke  some  disrespectful  words  of  Kirke  White.  There  fol- 
lowed a  short  sharp  controversy  in  the  Slaiidard  on  the  subject.  The 
defenders  of  Kirke  White*8  position  as  a  poet,  based  their  argumentSj 
as  far  as  I  can  remember,  on  the  grounds  (I)  that  he  was  a  good 
Christian,  (2)  that  he  might  have  been  Senior  Wrangler,  (3)  tbat  he 
was  the  victim  of  an  early  death.  The  facts  themselves,  or  rather 
the  facts  in  combinationj  may  certainly  be  said  to  invest  Korke  White 
with  a  romantic  interest.  Southey,  indeed,  felt  this  so  atrongly  that 
he  wrote  a  memoir  of  the  young  man,  and  edited  his  Kemains,  But 
any  one  who  will  study  Kirke  Wliite*s  poems  in  themselves,  as  litera- 
ture, without  prejudice,  will  inevitably  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  worthless,  and  disfigured  by  every  fault  that  can  be  laid  to 
the  charge  of  poetry.  They  are  not  even  promising.  They  are 
tedioufl,  grotesque,  inharmonious,  dulL  And  yet  they  have  a  place 
in  the  Aldine  edition  of  British  poets. 

No  one  would,  of  course,  dream  of  classing  Keble  with  Kirke 
White.  Keble  was  a  wise,  able,  devoted  man^  narrow-minded,  no 
doubt,  and  timid  in  thought,  if  not  in  action.  Not  imaginative  nor 
vivid,  but  intensely  affectionate,  dutiful,  and  reserved  ;  a  lover  of 
Nature,  scenery,  friends,  children,  reflection ;  somewhat  melancholy, 
no  doubt,  and  not  growing  in  hopefulness  as  years  went  by — with 
little  independence  of  thought  or  character  ;  but  reverent,  a  lover  of 
precedent,  and  authority,  and  things  established*  Altogether  a 
wholesome,  valuable  man,  like  Telemachus  in  Tennyson's  Ulysses,  of  a 
type  of  which  Englishmen  may  be  proud ;  but  not  a  man  who  can 
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be  called  interesting  or  romantic  in  any  degree  ;  even  Mr.  Look,  who 
has  written  his  life  in  a  lucid  style  and  with  pious  discretion,  would 
admit  that. 

There  is  something  eminently  depressing  about  Keble's  want  or 
personal  ambition ;  no  doubt,  it  was  a  triumph  of  gpraoe  over  nature; 
but  one  would  have  liked  the  triumph  to  have  been  a  little  more 
impressire.  In  the  celebrated  canvass  for  the  Provostship  of  Oriel,, 
where  the  decision  of  Newman  and  Pusey  turned  the  scale,  and  gave  it 
to  Hawkins  rather  than  Keble,  it  is  evident  that  Keble  was  not 
greatly  disappointed;  he  acquiesced  too  easily.  In  some  men,  this 
could  almost  be  called  indolence,  but  in  Keble  we  may  call  it  modesty^ 
It  argues,  however,  a  certain  want  of  fire,  of  intensity,  and  the  same 
is  the  case  with  his  writings. 

Keble  never  lets  himsdf  go  ;  he  is  always  checking  and  control- 
ling the  impulse  of  song.  And  thus  he  spoke  of  his  own  poetry  as- 
a  relief  from  graver  thoughts :  ''  PoeticsB  vis  medica,"  the  healing 
power  of  poetry,  he  called  it ;  as  something  to  which  he  could  turn 
to  distract  and  soothe  him,  but  a  "parergoil ''  nevertheless,  not  the- 
business  of  his  life,  not  an  overmastering  impulse,  an  imperious  need 
of  self-expression.  This  did  not  lead  to  the  careful  chastening  and 
correcting  of  his  verse  that  one  might  expect*  There  have  been  poets, 
in  whom  the  sense  of  perfection  was  very  strong,  like  Gray,  who 
worked  rarely,  slowly,  painfully,  producing  a  marvellous,  jewelled 
masterpiece,  wrought  out  touch  by  touch.  But  there  was  nothing  of 
this  about  Keble ;  he  was  copious,  fluent,  uncritical ;  he  was  never 
fastidious,  and  allowed  much  to  go  out  under  his  name  which  was 
quite  unworthy  of  an  able  man  ;  puerile,  inelegant  stuff;  few,  we  may 
say,  were  ever  capable  of  such  extreme  flatness  as  Keble  reached  in 
some  of  the  poems  in  the  ''  Lyra  Innocentium  " ;  such  as  the  com- 
positions entitled  "  Irreverence  in  Church,'^  and  "  Disrespect  to 
Elders,"  where  it  is  asked  that  some  good  Angel  may  wait,  '*  With 
unseen  scourge  in  hand.  On  t^e  church  path,  and  by  the  low  school 
door,"  in  order  to  "  Write  in  young  hearts  Thy  reverend  lore  " — very 
advisable,  no  doubt,  but  how  suggestive  of  Bumble,  and  the  charity^ 
children,  and  the  rod  of  oflSce  !  A  sense  of  propriety,  we  will  not  say 
of  humour,  would  have  saved  such  a  bathos  as  this. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  contended  that  a  sense  of  humour  is,  in  the 
least,  part  of  the  outfit  of  a  poet.  Shelley  had  none,  but  was  rescued 
from  bathos  by  enthusiasm.  Wordsworth  had  none,  and  remained 
great,  although  he  wallowed  in  bathos.  The  sense  of  humour  is  merely 
negative  in  a  poet ;  it  does  not  give  a  poet  sublimity,  but  it  rescues  him 
from  puerility  and  absurdity.  And  so  into  both  of  these  faults  Keble 
not  unfrequently  fell.  In  the  *'  Lyra  Innocentium  **  and  the  "  Miscel- 
laneous "  poems  are  many  very  lamentable  verses.  In  the  "  Lyra  "  in- 
deed, there  are  few  that  are  not  lamentable.    The  fatal  blight  of  the  book 
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is  that  it  ifl  occupied  throngbout^  not  with  what  one  can  learn  from 
children,  but  with  what  one  can  teach  them.  It  npholds  an  impossible 
and  nndeairable  ideal  for  childhood,  the  ideal  of  the  sainted  infant^ 
cheerful,  high-principled,  devont,  obedient,  but  neither  natural  nor 
child-like.  Keble  was  very  fond  of  children,  but  only  a  childless 
man  could  have  constructed  so  false  a  picture.  This  false  note  vitiates 
the  whole  book ;  we  are  conscious  of  an  under-current  of  rebellion 
as  we  read  it.  We  realise  that^  after  all,  we  do  not  want  children  to 
be  such  as  Keble  describes  them.  We  do  not  wish  them  to  be 
*'  prostrate  in  their  sin  and  shame/'  as  in  the  poem  of  **  Absolution  ** 
in  **  Early  Eacouragements.'"  And  it  is  not  poetry,  whatever  it  may 
be,  to  tell  a  child  that 

''  Tbe  Sunday  gajment,  glittering  gay, 
The  Stinday  heart  will  steal  away/' 


Even  from  the  religious  point  of  view,  the  book  is  pharisaical  ;  it 
tends  to  mnltiply  offences,  to  create  a  fantastic  and  elaborate  morbidity 
of  couBcienoe  fatal  to  the  natural  simplicity  of  childhood,  that  should 
bo  so  jealously  guarded. 

The  following  incident  casts  a  curious  light  on  Keble's  taste.  On 
a  stray  piece  of  paper  still  preserved  in  his  writing  are  the  following 
*'  principles  in  choosing  and  correcting  hymns  " : 

(1)  Always  use  "  we  **  instead  of  **  I,"  or  nearly  always. 

(2)  Insert  as  many  touches  of  doctrine  as  may  be. 

(3)  Under  every  head  have  at  least  one  ancient  or  archaic  hymn. 
This  is  an  interesting  and  characteristic  fragment,  because  it  illustrates 
so  well  Keble's  intense  dislike  to  the  personal,  the  autobiographical 
element  in  poetry,  that  **  self-revelation  ^'  which  is  so  much  in  demand 
at  present.  Secondly,  it  shows  that  he  laboured  under  a  deep-seated 
error  as  to  what  was  and  what  was  not  suitable  material  for  poetical 
treatment.  The  second  principle  would  be  bad  enough  if  it  referred  to 
composition,  but  when  it  deals  with  the  correction  of  the  hymns  of 
other  authors  it  is  unpardonable.  The  third  principle  illustrates  his 
reverence  for  antiquity  and  tradition. 

We  will  now  take  the  **  Christian  Year/'  and  we  will  say  at  the 
outset  that  we  do  not  propose  to  consider  it,  except  incidentally,  from 
the  doctrinal  and  hortatory  point  of  view.  We  must  first  remember 
that  whatever  be  its  merits  and  demerits,  it  is  a  book  that  has  achieved 
a  popularity  of  an  absolutely  phenomenal  kind.  It  is  a  book  that  has 
been  bought  and  read  in  England  as  Shakespeare,  Bunyan^s  **  Pilgrim's 
Progress/*  and  **  Robinson  Crusoe/*  and,  in  America,  as  the  works  of 
Mrs,  Beecher  Stowe,  In  1853  it  was  in  its  forty-second  edition, 
twenty-five  years  after  its  publication.  In  1873,  when  the  copyright 
expired,  it  had  reached  the  158th  edition,  and  it  is  still  in  demand. 
For  many  years  it  took  its  place,  with  High  Church  people,  by  the 
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flide  of  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book.  It  would  be  incredible,  were  it 
not  trne,  that  a  book  of  religions  poetry,  not  suitable  for  public 
worship,  the  outcome  of  a  very  definite  school  of  thought,  should  have 
achieved  such  a  success.    It  was  undoubtedly  what  the  world  wanted. 

Now,  let  us  first  take  some  of  its  obvious  demerits  before  we  proceed 
to  discuss  its  merits.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  often  careless  in  form 
and  obscure  in  expression.  It  was  consciously  so,  and  Keble,  probably 
wisely,  refused  to  alter  and  amend  it,  imagining  that  such  afterwork 
often  sacrificed  some  of  the  freshness  of  inspiration.  It  was  this 
carelessness  that  made  Wordsworth,  who  read  it  with  great  admiration, 
say  of  it,  *'It  is  very  good— so  good  that,  if  it  were  mine,  I  should 
write  it  all  over  again." 

The  metrical  schemes  are  often  complicated  and  unsatisfactory. 
Many  of  the  poems  are  so  much  too  long  as  to  be  hardly  lyrical.  The 
poems  for  Advent  Sunday,  and  for  the  Second  Sunday  after  Trinity, 
contain  between  seventy  and  eighty  heroic  lines.  Then,  again,  the 
cyclical  instinct  which  beset  Keble,  made  him  provide  poems  for  every 
event,  every  service  of  the  Christian  year.  Thus  we  have  Gunpowder 
Treason  and  the  Churching  of  Women  celebrated,  though  it  must  be 
owned  that  these  poems  have  but  the  slightest  connection  with  the 
subject. 

Next — and  this  is  a  more  serious  point — ^the  poems  have  been 
praised  for  their  frequent  references  to  nature  and  the  fidelity  of 
their  imagery ;  after  careful  study  of  the  "  Christian  Year  "  one  is 
compelled  to  say  that  this  is  not  deserved :  the  imagery  is  of  a 
purely  conventional  character,  and  the  observation  employed  of 
the  most  general  kind.  Dean  Stanley  said,  in  praise  of  Keble's 
descriptive  passages,  that  his  local  and  topographical  details,  when- 
ever he  spoke  of  the  Holy  Land,  were  marvellously  clear  and  accurate. 
But  this  is  not  really  a  compliment.  It  shows  that  Keble  was  con- 
tent to  describe  without  his  eye  on  the  object,  and  relying  on  the 
observation  of  others ;  and  if  the  pictures  of  landscapes  that  he  had 
not  seen  are  among  his  most  felicitous  passages,  we  may  well  be 
excused  for  mistrusting  his  powers  of  observation  when  dealing  with 
the  features  of  his  own  native  country.  The  fact  is  that  he  did  not 
seize  upon  salient  features ;  Matthew  Arnold,  in  such  a  poem  as  the 
"  Scholar  Gypsy,"  brings  the  Oxford  atmosphere,  the  high  gravelly 
hills,  the  deep  water-meadows,  before  the  eye ;  but  Keble's  landscape 
is  the  conventional  English  landscape,  and  has  no  precise  definition, 
no  native  air.  For  instance,  in[the  poem  for  "  Trinity  Sunday  "  he  says : 

*'  As  travellers  on  some  woodland  height, 
When  wintry  suns  are  Kle&ming  bright, 
Lose  in  arch'd  glades  their  tangled  sight : 

"  Bj  glimpses,  such  as  dreamers  love. 
Through  her  grej  veil  the  leafless  grove 
Shews  where  the  distant  shadows  roye." 
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Will  any  one  say  that  there  is  the  least  precision  about  this  picture  ? 
It  is  like  a  Une-engraving  after  Creswick.  What  kind  of  a  place  is  he 
describing  ?  Hovr  different  it  is  from  such  verses  as  are  found  on  every 
page  of  Tennyson,  as 

**  A  fall -fed  river  winding  slow 
By  herds  upon  an  endless  plain, 
The  ra^gred  rims  of  thunder  brooding  low. 
With £hadoW'5treaks  of  rain.'* 

Again,  when  Keble  is  describing  the  source  of  the  moorland  spring, 
some  of  which  is  beautifully  delineated,  he  says  ('*  Monday  in  Easter 
Week  ") : 

*'  Perchance  tl.^t  little  brook  shaU  flow 
The  bulwark  of  some  mighty  realm. 
Bear  navies  to  and  fro 
With  raon&rchs  at  theur  helio. 

"  Or  canst  thon  i^ess  how  far  away, 

Some  sister  nymph,  beside  her  uro 
Reclining^  night  and  day, 
*Mid  reeds  and  moantain  fero, 

"  Nurses  her  store,  with  thine  to  blend  ? " 

This  is  pure  conventionalism  ;  the  mixture  of  the  reclining  nymph 
and  the  mountain  fern  is  not  felicitous.  Constitutional  mouarchs  do 
not  steer  their  own  ironclads,  and  it  is  not  picturesque  even  to 
pretend  that  they  do. 

The  following  may  stand  as  instances  of  Keble*s  failure  in  precise 
delineation.     In  the  very  first  stanza  of  the  book  we  have  : 

**  Eaes  of  the  rich  onfoldicg  mora, 
Tbat|  ere  the  glorious  son  be  boroi 

Aronnd  his  path  are  taaght  to  swell. ^' 


*•  Swell  '*  is  the  property  of  bulk  or  sound,  surely  not  of  light  ?     Again, 
addressing  the  breeze,  he  says ; 

*'  Wakene6t  each  Httle  leaf  to  iin^/' 

This  is  purely  conventional ;  how  different  from  the  **  drj^-tongued 
laurels'  pattering  talk  '*  of  Tennyson.     Again  : 

"  The  torrent  rill 
That  winds  unseen  beneath  the  shaggy  felli 
Touched  by  the  blue  mist  wtU*' 

How  weak  a  word  to  end  a  stanza.     Again  : 

•*  The  birds  of  heayen  before  us  fleeti 
Thejf  cannot  brook  ottrahame  to  meet,^* 

How  falsetto^  how  prejudiced  a  tone !     And  these  are  not  isolated 
instances :  similar  infelicities  occur  on  every  page. 
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Ei^bki^i  wh6le*view'io<  Nabare,  it  most  be  said,  was  oneeicled'atid 
waatdng  in  insight.  Nature  was  to  him  nothing  but  a  tjpe  of  mfld 
leiiwiT  ima  imo6M(dluiiing  ^MiifciMdei.  ^*  All  tnie,  all  fiaaltleBE^  all  m  > 
tone,''  he  says.  To  the  cruelty,  the  waste,  the  ugliness,  that  seem 
so  inextricably  intertwined  with  natural  processes,  he  diligently  closed 
his  eyes.  Thus  in  No.  9  df  the  "  Lyra  Innocentium  "  he  propagates 
a  host  of  innocent  superstitions  as  to  the  power  of  childhood  over 
wild  beasts.     It  surely  is  not  poetical  to  say  to  a  baby : 

>  ^  The  tiger's  whelp  enoaged  with  thee 

Wonld  sheathe  his  claws  to  sport  and  play ; 
Bees  have  for  thee  no  sting," 

because  it  is  not  true. 

Again,  in  the  beautiful  stanzas  on  the  Second  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

he  sees  ''  the  many-twinkling  smile  of  ocean  "  up  the  glade.     His  only 

thought  is : 

"  Snch  signs  of  love  old  Ocean  gives 
We  cannot  choose  imt  think  i»  Mves.'* 

An  agreeable  view,  but  hardly  consistent  with  the  vast  and  barren 
cruelties  which  are  as  natural  to  the  ocean  as  his  genial  presence.    .     . 

We  dp  not  mean  that  a  poet  is  bound  to  insist  on  the  harsher 
aspects  of  the  case,  but  in  a  poet  like  ,E[eble^  who  made  so  much  of 
dose  communion  with  Nature,  of  intimate  musings,  it  is  mere  blind- 
ness not  to  take  these  things  into  account.  The  fault,  with  Keble, 
was  entirely  in  man's  corrupt  heart ;  further  than  that  he  did  npt 
care  to  follow  it ;  he  deliberately  ignored  the  bewildering  anomaly, 
the  law  of  failure  and  suffering  that  runs  through  Nature,  as  surely 
as  through  the  history  of  nations.  How  different  a  view  it  was  from 
the  view  that  Tennyson  found  grow  more  .ai^d  more  intense  with 
advancing  years — that  the  world  was,  as  it  were,  the  creation  of  some 
vast  poetia  heart,  iWith  its  necessary  conoomitant  of:  fidlmoe  and  Inoom* 
pleteness. 

Keble  himself,  in  his  ''  Prsslectiones  Academicse/'  or  lectures  de- 
livered as  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  and  in  his  review  of  the 
"  life,. of  Six  Walter  Soott*'  {British  Critic),  enunciated  a  theory  of 
poetry  which  it  will  be  well  to  examine.  Dean  Church  said  of  the 
former  work,  that  it  was  ^^  the  most  original  and  memorable  course 
ever  delivered  from  the  Chair  of  Poetry  in  Oxford  "  ;  but  the  state- 
ment does  not  imply  any  very  extravagant  claims.  Again,  Bishop 
Moberly  said  that  the  book  exhibited  ''  a  power  and  delicacy  at  onoe 
so  original  and  so  just)  as  to  make  these  lectures  one  of  the  most 
charming  and  valuable  volumes  of  dassical  i^ticism  that  have  ever 
issued  from  the  press."  Allowing  for  all  possible  partiality,  this  is 
strong  praise  ;.  bnt  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  is.  justified^. ^  «Aa  tOr  ita 
critical  value  we  may  say  at  onoe  that  no  one  was  ever,  lass  fitted  toi 
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T>^  a  critic  than  Keble*  *'  What  Keble  hated  iQatinctively,'*  says 
Ndwmao,  '^was  heresy,  insubordination,  reaistance  to  things 
fstihbUahedf  claims  of  independence,  disloyality,  innovation,  a  critical 
and  censorious  spirit."  That  is  an  indifferent  outfit  for  a  poet,  but 
an  impossible  one  for  a  critic.  And  even  granting  to  Keble  a  cer- 
tain sabmissive  acamen,  a  certain  relish  for  masterpieces,  criticism 
which  deals  only  with  the  panegyric  of  great  masters,  or  the  claseifi- 
cation  of  established  reputations  is  surely  the  most  valneless  of  ail 
criticism.  If  it  is  presented  in  attractive  literary  form  it  merely 
•diverts  to  itself  the  attention  it  professes  to  direct  elsewhere  1  If  it 
is  elucidatory,  it  is  excusable :  but  Keble  is  not  elucidatory.  The 
onJy  true  fnnction  of  criticism  is  the  judicial  and  tentative  selection 
of  contemporary  excellence.  Artistic  impulse,  literary  progress^ 
poetical  production,  have  orbits  of  their  own.  Depreciative  criticism 
is  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  attendant  umiraf  and  has  never  done 
more  than  retard,  if  it  has  done  even  that,  the  popular  verdict.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  perfectly  right  when  he  saidj  '^  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  no 
man  was  ever  written  down  but  by  himself/*  The  criticism  of  the 
Edinhurgk  and  Quarierli/  Ilevicws^  brilliant  in  form»  retrograde  in  spirit, 
made  a  few  writers  uncomfortable  and  gave  a  malicious  pleasure  to  a 
great  number  of  readers :  but  poetical  creation  continued  its  calm 
advance  quite  independently.  Nay,  they  even  overshot  their  mark  and 
called  attention  to  the  very  writers  they  professed  to  crush.  Had  the 
reviewers  had  their  way,  we  shoald  have  heard  no  more  of  Keats, 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  or  Tennyson.  The  only  valuable  criticism  is 
the  unprejudiced  republican  criticism,  that  dares  to  see  what  is  good 
and  give  instant  encouragement  to  it  And  Keble  is  just  the 
-opposite,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  whole  ton©  and  habit  of  his 
mind.  A  cautions  appeal  to  authority,  predetermined  canons  of  taste 
and  propriety — these  are  his  characteristics. 

He  enunciates  a  theory  which  would  divide  all  poets  into  primary 
and  secondary  poets.  **  Primary  poets,  according  to  Keble,"  says 
Principal  Shairp,  "  are  they  who  are  driven  by  overmastering  enthu- 
siasm, by  passionate  devotion  to  some  range  of  objects,  or  line  of 
thoQght,  or  aspect  of  life  or  Nature,  to  utter  their  feelings  in  song. 

They   sing  because   they  cannot   help  it This  is  the  true 

poetic  ^avia  of  which  Plato  speaks.  Secondary  poets  are  not  urged 
to  poetry  by  any  such  overflowing  sentiment :  but  learning,  admira^ 
tion,  choice  and  a  certain  literary  turn  have  made  them  poetic  artists." 
'Of  the  former  kind  are  Homer,  ^Eschylus,  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Pindar, 
Shakespeare,  Burns,  Scott :  of  the  latter,  Sophocles,  Milton,  Dryden, 
Horace,  and  Theocritus.  This,  in  itself,  is  a  somewhat  singular 
selection.  But  what  absence  of  insight  is  there  in  Keble's  judgment 
that  the*' Iliad"  and  **  Odyssey"  are  the  work  of  one  hand,  the 
former  in  youth,  the  latter  in  later  lifa     '*  The  overmastering  feeling 
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of  Homer,"  he  says,  "  is  A  sad  regret  for  the  decay  of  the  heroic  age, 
with  its  common  national  feeling,  its  reverence  for  its  leaders.'' 
What  a  fantastic  judgment!  Homer  the  poet  of  a  sad  regret! 
Sorely  it  is  the  very  absence  of  all  critical  or  introspective  or  even 
latent  thought  which  gives  the  poems  their  overwhelming  charm. 

The  truth  is  that  Keble's  theory  of  poetry  is  practically  an  expansion 
of  Aristotle^s  poetics,  and  is  a  narrow  generalisation  on  wholly  insuffi- 
cient grounds.  Poets  cannot  be  swept  off  the  board  entire,  like 
chessmen.  There  are  many  writers  of  verse,  whose  impulse  to  sing 
was  certainly  original,  and,  according  to  Keble's  definition,  primary ; 
yet  their  work  was  essentially  second-rate.  Take  such  a  poet  as 
Southey:  he  composed  in  a  mood  which  he  mistook  for  solemn 
inspiration ;  his  poetry  was  written  in  obedience  to  a  high  and  sacred 
sense  of  vocation ;  he — ^in  a  letter  which  cannot  be  called  conceited, 
for  it  is  written  with  a  serene  and  stately  consciousness  of  greatness — 
placed  his  own  poem  of  "  Madoc  "  second  only  to  Milton's  "  Paradise 
Lost."  Wordsworth  again — ^writing  sometimes  from  a  large  and 
grave  inspiration,  sometimes  from  a  sense  of  duty — was  he  always  a 
primary  poet  ?  The  fact  is  that  it  is  almost  entirely  a  matter  of 
expression  and  style.  Many  men  are  poets  at  heart,  and  have  a 
vivid  and  eager  consciousness  of  beauty,  but  only  a  small  percentage 
of  these  have  the  gift  of  transmuting  it  into  language.  The  truth  is 
that  secondary  poets  are  mere  literary  men,  dilettanti  verse-writers ; 
and  all  poets  who  establish  a  real  hold  on  the  minds  of  others,  if  it 
be,  as  Lovelace,  by  two  lyrics  only,  or  Shirley  by  one,  are  primary 
poets.  The  thing  cannot  be  done  at  all  without  a  genuine  inspiration ; 
but  granted  the  inspiration,  even  the  mood,  the  expression  is  not 
always  there. 

Keble,  says  Principal  Shairp,  was,  when  tested  by  his  own  theory, 
a  primary  poet — that  is,  his  impulse  and  treatment  were  alike 
original.  Hie  former  of  these  statements  may  be  granted  at  once, 
with  certain  reservations  :  *'  The  Christian  Year  "  is  an  original  book. 
The  idea  was  an  original  one  and  a  happy  one.  To  assign  to  each  of 
the  seasons  of  the  Church  a  devotional  commentary ;  to  enrich  the 
austere  and  narrow  melody  of  the  ecclesiastical  tone — running,  like 
its  own  plain  song,  with  a  severe  and  plaintive  monotony — ^with 
chord  upon  chord  of  rich  and  suggestive  philosophy,  was  no  ignoble 
thought.  Indeed,  the  best  and  most  apt  comparison  that  can  be 
found  for  Keble  is  to  consider  him  as  a  skilful  musician,  embroidering 
and  enlarging,  with  intricate  harmonies,  a  series  of  strict  and  uniform 
subjects.  It  is  not,  indeed,  the  highest  form  of  art,  but  it  gives 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  a  wide  and  tender  skill.  But  Keble  had  no 
really  original  impulse  ;  he  required  to  have  his  ground-bass  found  for 
him,  and  he  could  construct  a  descant  of  admirable  softness  and  delicacy. 
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while  nnderneatb  moved  the  solemn  and  measured  music  of  the 
ancient  tradition* 

As  to  the  originality  of  the  form  which  he  employed,  it  is  impossible 
to  agree  with  Principal  Shairp ;  indeed  he  vitiates  his  whole  case  by 
comparing  Keble  to  George  Herbert  and  Henry  Vaughan.  Was  ever 
a  more  inapt  comparison  made  ?  To  begin  with,  Keble  was  neither  a 
mystic  nor  even  a  symbolist.  With  George  Herbert,  and  even  more 
with  Henry  Vaugban,  the  ootward  sign,  the  ordinance,  the  orna- 
ments of  religion  were  weak  and  faint  foreshadowings  of  some 
distant  glory,  some  vast  truth  dimly  understood .  Bat  to  Keble,  the 
form,  the  ceremoby,  the  maferial  detail  6f  service  and  sactament  were 
far  too  real  and  desirable.  An  instance  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  his 
poem  on  Holy  Baptism. 

**  Where  is  it  mothers  learn  their  love  ? 
In  every  church  a  fountiiin  Rprings, 
O'er  which  the  Eternal  Dove 
Hovers  on  softest  wings. '^ 

What  a  failure  of  human  perception  !  It  is  said  that  Wordsworth, 
once  reading  with  admiration  the  above-mentioned  poem»  stumbled  at 
the  lines  I  have  quoted — the  statement  that  mothers  learn  their  love 
at  the  font.  *•  No,  no/*  said  the  old  poet,  **  it  is  from  their  own 
maternal  hearts."  Henry  Vaughan  could  never  have  been  betrayed 
into  80  intimately  unreal  a  statement  as  this. 

Then,  as  to  technical  treatment  and  form,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
select  two  poets  so  utterly  and  radically  unlike  as  George  Herbert  and 
Keble.  The  only  point  of  resemblance  is  that  they  are  both  some- 
times unnecessarily  obscure ;  but  in  George  Herbert's  case  this  arises 
from  a  curious  elaboration  of  expression,  an  intensity  of  compression, 
an  omission  of  logical  steps,  a  tendency  to  cram  a  sentence  into  a 
word ;  while  in  Keble*8  case  his  obscurity  arises  from  a  kind  of 
indefi  Elite  garrulity,  a  tendency  to  divergence  on  side  issues,  a  vapid 
displacement  of  language, 

*'  The  eye  in  smiles  may  wander  round. 

Caught  by  earth's  shadows  as  they  fleet ; 
But  for  the  Eioul  no  help  is  fotind 
Sate  Him  who  made  it,  meet.'' 

What  conld  be  more  inartistic  than  the  disarrangement  of  the  last 
two  lines  ?  No,  the  strength  of  Keble  lies  in  the  gentle  lucidity  of 
many  of  his  finest  poems,  never  in  the  arresting  force  of  his  epithets, 
never  in  intricate  and  ingenious  conceits  of  language. 

The  real  prototypes  of  Keble  in  English  literature  are  Gray  and 
Wordsworth.  Keble  on  more  than  one  occasion  echoes  the  stately 
and  majestic  cadence  of  Gray.  Could  SDch  a  stanza  as  the  following 
have  been  written  without  the  example  of  the  "  Elegy  "  ? 


J 
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.  .^ . .  "  Why  shonld  we  faint  and  fear  to  live  alone^ 

*"''  '  Since  all  alone,  so  Heaven  has  wiil*d,  f^e  aie,  " 

Nor  even  the  tenderest  heart,  and  next  onr  own         t 
^   ^  Knows  half  the  reasons  why  we  snul^  and  si^h  7  *' 

And  again,  from  the  ''  Second  Sanday  after  fiaster^  t 


•*  In  outline  dim  and  vast  *         '    "    '  ••'    *    " 

Their  feaifal  shadows  cast  ..i: 

The  giant  forms  of  Empires,  on  their  way 
To  ruin :  one  by  one, 
.  They  tower  and  they  are  gone : — 

Yet  in  the  Prophet's  soul  the  dreams  of  avarice  stay. 

•  •  .  •  •    ,  •     ,       .    «  •   .  ,•  ... 

"  He  watched  till  morning's  ray 
'        On  lake  and  meadow  lay,  -    * 

And  willow-shaded  streams,  that  silent  sweep     •  j.  < 
Around  the  bannered  lines, 
Where,  by  their  several  signs, 
The  desert-wearied  tribes  in  sight  of  Canaan  sleep." 

These  sober,  grave  stanzas  have  something  of  the  cadence  of  "  The 
Bard."  The  resemblance  to  Wordsworth  is  more  general,  but  it  may 
be  said  that  the  tone,  the  strnctore,  the  language  of  many  of  Keble^s 
lyrics,  the  background  of  Nature  in  which  his  thoughts  enact  their 
part,  the  presence  of  ddea  and  woods  and  waters,  of  whiqh  he  is  for 
ever,  conscious,  for  which  he  is  ever  grateful,  however  inaccurately 
observed  and  sketched,  his  innate  love  of  old,  traditional,  whole- 
spme  things,  ^'  our  peace,  our  fearful  innocence,  and  pure  religion 
breathing  household  laws" — all  these  make  Keble  a  true  Words- 
worthian. 

The  qualities  of  style  to  which  I  propose  to  call  attention  in  Keble 
are — (1)  simplicity ;  (2)  propriety ;  (3)  gravity — all  three  unpopular 
qualities  enough  nowadays,  and,  therefore,  perhaps  all  the  more 
worthy  of  study.  (1)  Simplicity,  artistic  simplicity,  is  a  noble  thing, 
^d  as  rare  as  it  is  noble  ;  it  must  be  beyond  and  above  omateness ; 
anciently,  indeed,  before  literature  had  begun  to  knit  her  infinite 
combinations,  it  was  more  attainable  ;  but  now  to  be  unstudied  is  to 
be  thin.  Art  must  now  be  *'  careless  with  artful  care,  affecting  to  be 
unaffected."  Modem  simplicity  must  show  the  spareness  of  ascetic- 
ism, not  the  leanness  of  anaemia.  It  must  arise  from  the  repression 
of .  luxuriance,  not  poverty  of  spirit ;  strict  simplicity  implies  the 
rejection  of  all  startling  and  glittering  tricks  of  style,  and  conse- 
quently it  implies  a  lordly  patience  in  pursuit,  with  an  indefatigable 
zeal  for  the  selection  of  the  precise,  the  majestic,  the  supreme. 

I  do  ^ot  say  t^at  Keble  was  always  successful  in  the.  pursuit  of 
simplicity^.  But  it  was  his  object  all  through.  Outside  the  ,'*  Christian. 
Y^t/^  i^deedi  in  the  "  Lyra  Innocentium,''  the  studied,  avoidance 
of  the  oman^ental  aijid.the  attractive,  degenerated  |nto  vaj>id  debility* 
But  in  the  "  Morning  "  and  "  Evening  "  poems : 
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and 


**  Only,  O  Lord,  in  Thy  dear  love, 
Fit  u«  for  perfect  rest  above, 
And  belp  u»,  this  and  every  day. 
To  live  more  nearly  »a  we,  pray," 

**  If  some  poor  wanderingf  child  of  Thine 
Have  spnmed  to-day  the  Voice  Divine, 
Now,  Lord,  ihit  gracious  work  be^n  : 
Let  him  no  more  lie  down  in  sin,' 


have  the  trne  note  of  pure  directness  ;  how,  in  the  middle  of  bo  flwoet 
and  low  a  strain,  each  a  stanza  as 

**  The  Rulers  of  this  Christian  land, 
'Tirijct  Thee  and  us  ordained  to  stand  ; — 
Guide  Thou  their  coarse,  O  Lord,  aright, 
Let  all  do  all  as  in  Thy  sight  ** 

could  be  intruded,  shows  ns  how  uncritical,  how  helpless  Keble  could 
be. 

Again,  such  a  poem  as  that  for  the  '^  Second  Sunday  after  Easter," 
quoted  abo?e» 

'*  O  for  a  sculptoi^s  band,'*  kCj 

and  some  of  the  stanzas  on  "  St,  Matthew's  Day  *' : 

'^  There  are  In  this  loud  stunning  tide 
Of  human  care  and  crime, 
With  whom  the  melodies  abide 

Of  the  everlasting  chime, 
Who  carry  music  in  tbeir  heart 
ThroHg:h  dusky  lane  and  wrangling  mart, 
Plying  tbeir  daily  task  with  busier  feet 
Because  their  secret  pouU  a  holy  strain  repeat  '*  ; 

and  again  for  ''  Septuagesima  "  : 

**  There  is  a  book  who  runs  may  read,"  kc* ; 

and  what  is   perhaps  the  finest  of  all  his  lyrics,  that  for    **  Whit- 
sunday " : 

**When  God  <  f  '  down  from  Heaven, 

In  power  ;i  He  came  ; 

Before  His  ftut  hjm  viouds  were  riven, 
Half  dorkne&s  and  half  flame. 

''Around  th«  trembling  mountain's  bas« 
The  prostrate  people  lay, 
A  day  of  wrath  and  not  of  grace, 
A  dim  and  dreadfal  day." 


These  have  the  autheutic  note  of  grandeur.  They  are  lines  that 
take,  th^  heart  and  imagination  captive  and  linger  in  tlie  memory 
unbidden.  It  may  be,  of  coarse,  that  some  of  them  are  consecrated 
by  familiar  use,  by  being  connected  with  moments  of  emotion  and 
resolution*     What  an  immense,  what  a  sacred  power,  theee  writers  of 
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liturgical  poems  wield !  bat,  on  the  other  hand,'  snch  familiarity  is 
apt  to  blind  ns  also  to  excellence  of  style.  No,  the  claim  of  genuine, 
severe  simplicity  may  be  snstained  for  Keble. 

(2)  Propriety. — I  am  using  the  woiii^  of  course,  in  the  extended 
sense  of  delicate  appositeness,  not  as  the  reverse  of  impropriety. 
Keble  has  a  wonderful  power,  without  tricks  of  rhetoric,  of  touching 
in  some  natural  homely  feeling  with  exquisite  grace.  How  could 
the  instinctive  dislike  of  change  in  familiar  surroundings  be  more 
pathetically  described  than  in  the  poem  for  Whit  Monday  ? 

"  Since  aU  that  is  not  Heaven  muBt  Eade, 
Light  be  the  hand  of  Knin  laid 

Upon  the  home  I  love. 
With  lolling  spell  let  soft  decay 
Steal  on,  and  spare  the  giant  sway, 

The  crash  of  tower  and  grove." 

In  such  a  mood  it  is  so  easy  to  be  jealous,  to  be  vindictive,  to 
lose  the  central  thought  in  invective  or  unconvincing  particularisation. 

Again,  in  a  frame  of  mind  that  so  easily  drifts  into  morbidity  and 
despondency,  with  what  pure  patience  he  delineates  the  vague 
languors,  the  unutterable  discontents  of  the  soft  days  of  early  spring, 
in  the  poem  for  the  third  Sunday  after  Easter: 

**  Well,  may  I  guess  and  feel 

Why  Antnmn  should  be  sad, 
But  vernal  airs  should  sorrow  heal, 

Sprinff  should  be  gay  and  glad, 
ret  as  uong  this  violet  bank  I  rove, 

The  languid  sweetness  seems  to  choke  my  breath, 
I  sit  me  down  besii'e  the  hazel  grove, 

And  sigh,  and  half  could  wish  my  weariness  were  death.** 

And  what  could  be  more  supremely  delicate,  more  touched  with  a 
loving  humiliation,  than  the  exquisite  line  (in  the  poem  on  Gunpowder 
Treason,  of  all  places !), 

"  Speak  gently  of  our  sister's  fall.** 

(3)  Gravity. — This  may  be  held  perhaps  to  be  almost  a  defect  of 
quality  ;  but  in  Keble  it  has  a  positive  value.  He,  a  clerical  Words- 
worth, so  to  speak,  moved  through  the  world,  not  indeed  mthout 
some  simple  merriment,  but  without  a  suspicion  of  the  existence  of 
that  deeper  and  larger  mood  that  we  name  humour.  He  never  cared 
to  note  the  odd,  bewildering  contradictions  of  humanity,  its  reckless 
absurdities,  its  profound  and  intimate  mirth.  Keble's  smile,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  had  one,  was  the  grave,  bright  smile  of  the  contented  and 
joyful  spirit,  not  the  secret  and  refreshing  twinkle  of  the  humourist. 
Indeed  the  spirit  sickens  to  recall  the  pieces  resolutely  labelled 
humorous,  which  have  been  shamefully  made  public  among  his 
miscellaneous  poems.     If  these  were  specimens  of  the  wit  in  which 
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his  talk  ia  said  to  have  abounded,  It  is  a  matter  for  deep  tbankf  ulaesd 
that  80  few  reminiscences  of  his  conversation  have  anrvived. 

Life  waa  far  too  serious  and  momentoas  to  Keble  for  him  to  have 
enjoyed  its  pitiful  contrasts.  The  only  consolations  indeed  that  can 
prevent  a  spirit,  bounded  by  so  petty  a  horizon,  from  becoming  sullen 
or  bitter,  are  peremiial  humour  or  intense  seriousness.  And  Keble 
was  as  serious  as  Shelley  or  Wordsworth.  It  is  not  a  quality  that 
needs  defining  by  quotation,  for  every  single  poem  in  the  ^^  Christian 
Year  "  is  penetrated  with  it  from  the  first  line  to  the  last.  But  in 
these  days,  when  the  issues  of  life  and  death,  the  intricacies  of 
character,  the  logical  truth  of  fatalism,  are  matters  of  a/ter- dinner 
conversation,  it  is  well  to  live  a  little  with  a  mind  to  whom  they 
were  absorbing  and  fearful  realities,  too  deep  for  laughter  or  tears. 
Keble's  inmost  instinct  was  not  love,  or  the  sense  of  beauty,  but  a 
resolute  and  puritanical  sternness.  He  made  the  mistake,  so  common 
to  religious  spirits,  of  supposing  that  the  religious  instinct  is  uni- 
versally  implanted,  and  that  whatever  the  varying  quantities  of 
intellect  and  capacity  in  an  individual,  the  spiritual  faculties  are 
evenly  distributed. 

Well^  such  an  attitude,  if  unsympathetic  and  statuesque,  is  noble 
and  admirable.  It  is  the  temper  in  which  great  deeds  are  done  and 
heroic  resolutions  formed.  It  seals  Keble  one  of  that  honourable 
minority  who  clearly  see  the  force  of  a  moral  ideal,  maintain  it  in 
themselves,  and  demand  it  from  others ;  and  if  it  is  difficult  to  sym- 
pathise with  it,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  it. 

It  may  be  urged,  theo,  that  on  these  three  grounds  Keble  may  be 
reckoned  among  English  poets.  It  will  not  be  on  these  grounds 
that  he  will  be  most  read,  but  for  his  pure  and  sober  religious  spirit, 
about  which  indeed  much  might  be  said  that  would  be  foreign  to  the 
purpose  of  this  essay.  But  it  may  be  granted  that  he  had  a  strong 
perception  of  beauty,  moral  and  physical,  in  spite  of  a  certain  rigidity 
of  tone ;  and  that  he  had  style,  the  gift  of  expression,  an  artistic 
ideal,  without  which  no  purity  of  outlook,  no  exultant  sense  of  beauty, 
can  make  a  poet.  But  even  if  his  claim  cannot  be  sustained,  even  if 
his  writings  were  not  poetry,  we  may  be  thankful  that  for  more  than 
half  a  century  there  have  been  spirits  so  high,  so  refined,  so  devoted, 
as  to  have  been  misled  by  his  spiritual  ardour,  the  lofty  sublimity  of 
his  ideal,  as  to  mistake  his  refined  and  enthusiastic  utterance  for  the 
voice  of  the  genuine  bard. 

Akthur  Christofher  Benson. 


THE  WILFUL  ISOLATION  OF  ENGLAND. 


TTTITHOUT  being  much  aware  of  it,  certainly  without  being  mnch 
YY  disturbed  or  even  very  curious  about  it,  we  are  living  amidst 
changes  more  sudden  and  profound  than  any  which  the  world  has 
known  for  centuries.  To  many  readers  of  this  Eeview,  no  doabt, 
that  statement  will  appear  too  loose  and  challenging.  At  the  word 
^'  centuries  "  it  will  be  remembered  that  for  the  French  Revolution 
itself  we  have  not  to  go  back  hundreds  of  years,  but' only  one  hundred. 
And  of  course  there  is  no  gainsaying  that,  nor  that  the  French  Revo- 
lution was  partly  the  cause,  partly  the  accompaniment,  of  vast 
changes  and  developments  in  the  history  of  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  mankind.  But  the  French  Revolution  itself  can  be  outdone  in 
consequence.  From  time  to  time,  long-continued  processes  of  change 
in  things  more  rooted  than  forms  of  government  and  systems  of 
thought  rush  to  completion,  and  then  there  is  one  of  those  bouleverse- 
nients  in  which  empires  and  races  fall  or  rise.  The  more  we  learn 
of  the  past,  the  more  certain  it  is  that  such  events  have  happened 
many  times  in  the  history  of  mankind  ;  and  though  most  of  us  go 
upon  an  unspoken  assumption  that  the  dominions  and  thrones  of  the 
world  were  pretty  well  settled  for  good  by  the  time  we  came  into  it, 
a  clean  sweep  will  be  made  of  the  whole  of  them  a  hundred  times 
before  earth  becomes  an  icicle  or  life  retreats  within  the  torrid  zone. 
When  that  certainty  is  remembered  I  shall  be  patiently  heard  when 
I  say  that  in  my  belief  the  world  is  now  at  the  beginning  of  tre- 
mendous changes  comparable  with  those  which  in  other  times  have 
brought  empires  to  the  ground  and  transferred  sovereign  power  from 
•ontinent  to  continent.  To  make  myself  as  safe  as  may  be  against  the 
criticism  which  such  statements  of  opinion  have  always  to  encounter, 
it  is  necessary  to  add  that  the  fulfilment  of  this  change  is  not  expected 
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next  week,  nor  even  before  the  end  of  the  century.  But  since  there 
18  little  use  in  having  opimons  in  matters  that  concern  na  all  without 
conrage  enough  to  declare  them,  this  also  I  will  add — that  in  my  firm 
belief  the  next  great  change  in  the  government  of  the  world  is  immi- 
nent ;  that  it  is  already  topping  the  brink  of  preparation j  and  before 
long  will  begin  to  descend  at  the  usual  surprising  rate  of  speed.  Usual, 
I  say,  because  there  is  nothing  more  constant  to  such  events  than 
the  rapidity  of  their  accomplishment  when  once  they  begin  to  move* 
It  will  be  immediately  understood,  of  course,  that  these  anticipa* 
tions  of  a  no  very  distant  future  start  from  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  that  one  day  the  world  would  witness  the  portent  of  an 
•*  awakened  East."  And  so  they  dbj  and  yet  not  altogether.  Other 
considerations  are  largely  contributory  to  the  opinions  ventured  in  the 
preceding  paragraph ;  which,  indeed,  could  not  be  wholly  sustained 
by  the  appearance  in  the  Far  East  of  an  eager  and  well-disciplined 
fighting  people,  portentous  as  that  sudden  apparition  is.  There  is 
more  in  the  matter  even  than  the  rise  of  Ja])an  from  the  status  of  an 
amusing  toy-kingdom  to  the  position  of  a  formidable  island  Power, 
almost  of  the  foremost  rank.  Alone,  no  doubt,  that  would  be  quite 
enough  to  justify  the  propheta  of  whom  Mr.  Pearson  was  the  boldest 
and  best  known,  though  not  the  first.  A  greater  and  a  wiser  man 
than  he — Sir  Henry  Maine — was  persuaded  that  the  future  held  an 
enormous  danger  to  the  whole  body  of  European  civilisation  from  this 
same  *'  awakening  of  the  East,"  which,  though  it  has  begun  in  Japan ^ 
will  not  end  there,  nor  end  as  if  the  myriads  of  Mongols  who  neigh- 
bour Japan  were  of  the  same  mind  and  character  as  the  imitative  and 
easily  veneered  Japanese.  But  though  the  rise  of  Japan  is  alon©^ 
enough  to  justify  the  prophets,  it  would  hardly  be  reasonable  to  raise 
upon  this  one  event  an  expectation  of  speedy  change  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  empire.  It  would  still  be  possible  to  regard  or  disregard  all 
that  as  belonging  to  a  distant  future,  taking  comfort  not  only  from  the 
prospect  of  a  long  interval  between  that  day  and  this,  but  also  from 
the  reflection  that  many  things  may  happen  between  now  and  then. 
As  matters  stand,  however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  can  depend 
upon  the  enjoyment  of  the  long  interval.  There  is  more  uncertainty 
about  that  than  there  usually  is  when  we  say  that  there  is  no  knowing 
what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  We  have  to  remember  that  the  conse- 
quences of  the  awakening  of  the  East  are  not  all  Eastern,  and  that- 
even  those  that  spring  from  the  East  may  be  retarded  or  hastened 
according  to  the  condition  of  things  in  the  West.  Looking  into  them 
a  little,  it  might  be  found  that  already,  unconsciously  anticipating  the 
movement  from  the  East,  the  nations  of  Europe  have  thrown  out 
stepping-stones,  so  to  speak^  by  whicb  those  great  events  of  the  future 
may  rush  in  upon  us  with  all  the  speed  and  surprise  of  the  Japanese 
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upstarting.     It  is  even  possible  that  other  stepping-stones  may  now 
be  thrown  out,  not  onoonsciouslj  bat  with  design. 

Now  whether  that  is  so  or  not  is  the  most  important  question  that 
statesmanship  can  spend  its  thoughts  upon  ;  and  no  nation  in  Europe 
is  more  closely  touched  by  it  than  our  own.     This  I  say  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  stepping-stones  of  the  preceding  paragraph  are 
plainly  visible ;   though  it  must  be  added,  in  acknowledgment  that 
there  may  be  some  delusion  in  the  case,  that  I  seem  to  have  the  sight 
of   them  pretty  much  to  myself.     There,  however,  I  believe   they 
are.     Further^  I  believe  that  others  will  now  be  added  to  them — not 
unconsciously  as  hitherto,  but  with  design  and  purpose ;  and,  lastly, 
that  this  would  be  commonly  seen  but  for  the  excessive  carefulness 
of  English  politicians  to    shun  speculation  and   bring  their  views 
within  the  narrowest  limits  of  space  and  time.     In  accordance  with 
this  habit,  the  whole  discussion  of  the  Japanese  imbroglio  has  been 
carried  on  in  a  spirit  which  Lord  Bosebery  gave  precise  expression  to 
in  a  sentence  of  fifty  words.     He  said^  the  other  day :  "  We  have 
hitherto  been  provided  with  one  Eastern  Question,  which  we  have 
always  endeavoured  to  lull  as  something  too  portentous  for  our  ima- 
gination ;  but  of  late  a  new  Eastern  Question  has  been  superadded 
to  that  of  which  we  were  already  aware,  which — I  confess — ^to  my 
apprehension  is,  in  the  dim  vistas  of  futurity,  infinitely  graver  than 
the  question  we  have  hitherto  known.^'     The  sentence  is  more  than 
fifty  words  long,  I  see,  but  in  little  larger  compass  we  have  here  a 
full,  true,  and  particular  account  of  the  way  in  which  this  new  great 
question  has  been  taken  by  the  public  mind  in  England.     Nowhere 
is  there  any  lack  of  perception  that  the  new  Eastern  movement  is 
giBver  than  that  which  we  have  hitherto  known.     Yet  everywhere 
there  is  the  same  disposition  which  Lord  Kosebery  professes  to  see 
nothing  of  immediate  concern  in   the    new  portent,  which  is  only 
allowed  to  be  grave  "in  the  dim  vistas  of  futurity."     And  every- 
where may  be  discerned  an  endeavour  to  lull  the  new  question   to 
sleep  as  ''  something  too  portentous  for  our  imagination." 

But  this  is  an  unfortunate  mood  for  the  country  to  remain  in,  if 
there  be  any  cause  at  all  to  believe  in  stepping-stones  that  may 
bring  trouble  to  these  shores  at  a  greater  rate  than  seems  reasonable 
to  the  British  fancy.  And  there  is  good  ground  for  fearing  that  the 
English  of  this  generation,  though  still  possessed  of  a  certain  measure 
of  interpretative  imagination  for  political  portents,  are  too  ready  to 
shrink  from  what  their  interpreter  reveals.  Possibly,  the  interpre- 
tative faculty  itself  is  running  out.  Certainly  it  does  appear  that 
Englishmen,  shut  up  within  their  island  security,  unexercised  in  the 
apprehensions  which  so  constantly  employ  the  greater  Continental 
nations,   are   losing   vision.     That    they    could   once  face  whatever 
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porteots  disturbed  them  with  a  vigoroas  interpretative  imaginatioa 
unused  to  blink  at  anything,  seems  clear  from  their  history  j  but  it 
really  looks  as  if  long  peace  within  "  the  silver  streak'*  had  dulled 
the  faculty  and  softened  it.  Coming  events  are  scanned  with  the 
enfeebled  vision  which  clouds  plain  things  and  throws  near  ones  to  sn 
indefinite  distance. 

Bat  whatever  the  explanation,  the  fact  ia  that  this  fateful  new 
Eastern  Qaestion  has  been  almost  universally  regarded  after  the 
manner  described  by  Lord  Hosebery,  The  armed  rising  of  Japan, 
the  sudden  conquest  of  China  (which  means  its  awatening  too)  were 
never  mistaken  for  small  events,  or  as  likely  to  be  of  merely  passkig 
consequence.  That  they  were  the  beginning  of  a  great  change  in 
the  tides  of  commerce,  and  would  probably  end  in  a  momentous 
transfer  of  dominion,  was  immediately  appi^hended.  In  one  respect, 
indeed » the  general  imagination  ran  forward  to  meet  the  facts,  unduly 
magnifying  them.  That  Japan  had  nothing  more  to  do  to  prove 
itself  a  first-rate  Power  was  assumed  with  surprising  promptitude, 
oonsidering  that  its  triumphs  had  been  woii  against  a  foe  who  was 
at  all  points  incapable  of  resistance.  Yet  though  the  war  might 
almost  have  been  a  stage  rehearsal  for  all  the  demand  that  it  made  on 
the  higher  military  qualities,  those  qualities  were  so  splendidly  dis- 
played as  to  be  a  clear  presage  of  greatness.  At  the  same  time  this 
conquering  people  was  seen  to  be  an  apt  and  advent arous  commercial 
people  ;  and  both  discoveries  were  so  enlarged  by  the  staring  vision 
of  surprise  that  their  proportions  were  almost  ladicrously  exaggerated 
here  and  there.  Yet  with  all  this,  Lord  Uosebery's  half-ironical 
description  of  his  feeling  in  presence  of  these  new-sprung  Eastern 
phenomena  holds  good  for  the  whole  country  in  every  particular. 
Their  lasting  importance  was  understood,  their  ultimate  significance 
duly  apprehended ;  but  imagination,  too  weak,  too  flustered  and 
unwilling  to  test  them  for  their  present-day  bearings,  put  their  real 
importance  and  significance  a  long  way  oi\\  They  were  infinitely 
grave — -but  not  at  present.  They  were  infinitely  grave  as  viewed  in 
**  the  dim  vistas  of  futurity." 

To  me  it  seems  that  he  would  do  a  good  day's  work  who  succeeded 
in  showing  to  all  and  sundry  the  danger  that  luiks  in  these  evasion?, 
for  evasions  they  are.  The  conclusiou  that  the  **  awakening  of  the 
East "  has  no  immediate,  no  pressing  interest  for  the  British  Empire, 
could  not  have  been  arrived  at,  I  think,  by  any  one  who  steadily 
looked  round  upon  our  present  situation  to  see  what  changed  aspects  it 
might  possibly  take  under  this  new  light  from  the  Eastern  skies.  It 
was  all  the  more  needful  to  do  this  because  the  position  of  England 
in  Europe  had  altered  distinctly  for  the  worse  within  a  very  recent 
period.     Thatj  too,  is  "  something  too  portentous  for  our  imagina- 
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tions,'^  and  is  lulled  away  acoordingly.  The  fact  remains,  however. 
The  position  of  England  in  Europe  had  definitely  changed  for  the 
worse  before  the  other  great  naval  Power  arose  in  the  China  seas; 
and  a  candid  glance  at  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  change  when 
the  news  of  that  event  was  confirmed  by  the  Japanese  victories  would 
have  been  serviceable  in  two  ways.  It  would  have  shown  that  in  all 
likelihood  the  awakening  of  the  East  would  have  a  direct  and 
immediate  effect  on  England's  fortunes,  and  it  would  have  given  us  a 
lesson  in  conduct  which  should  have  averted  a  most  grave  error. 
For  the  fact  is — to  touch  upon  a  matter  that  we  must  return  to 
a|^Q — England's  outcast  position  was  entirely  due  to  that  "  policy  of 
abstention''  from  alliances  which  really  begins  to  look  more  like 
fatality  than  policy.  We  had  confessedly  depended  in  a  great 
measure  for  peace  and  safety  on  the  Triple  Alliance.  But  many 
months  ago  the  Triple  Alliance  practically  came  to  an  end — ^perishing 
from  inadequacy  because  our  golden  rule  of  abstention  forbade  the 
only  means  of  sustaining  it.  What  necessarily  followed  was  some- 
thing worse  than  the  disappearance  of  our  ^'  effective  guarantee  for 
peace/'  as  we  used  to  call  it.  If  we  fancy  that  we  can  live  in 
friendless  isolation  amidst  an  armed  Europe  with  importunate  ambitions 
and  imperative  needs  to  satisfy,  the  great  Continental  nations  have 
no  such  illusions.  The  Triple  Alliance  failing,  so  very  much  by  our 
own  act  and  deed,  it  became  the  dearest  hope  of  Germany  to  come 
to  a  good  understanding  with  the  other  allies,  Russia  and  France. 
This  endeavour  had  only  to  succeed  (and  there  were  signs  of  its 
succeeding,  be  it  observed,  before  the  Japanese  ambitions  and  victories 
and  treaties  opened  a  world  of  new  chances)^  and  considering  the 
natural  rivalry  of  Russia  with  ourselves,  considering,  too,  that  dis- 
appointed Germany  had  become  no  less  savage  with  England  than  the 
French,  our  position  in  Europe  would  have  changed  for  the  worse 
indeed. 

Well,  that  was  known,  and  therefore  it  became  of  the  highest 
importance  to  consider  whether  and  in  what  ways  the  Japanese  im- 
hroglio  might  diminish  or  increase,  retard  or  precipitate,  the  likelihood 
of  new  alliances  hostile  to  England.  That  I  can  say  without  fear  of 
seeming  to  affect  wisdom  after  the  event.  For,  writing  in  this 
Review  nine  months  ago  to  expound  our  position  when  it  was  little 
known  and  not  at  all  believed  in,  I  said  :  "  If  this  account  of  the  new 
drift  in  foreign  affairs  is  correct,  we  shall  find  that,  whatever  course 
the  Czar  chooses  to  take  as  the  Corean  difficulty  goes  on,  or  that  the 
French  may  pursue  in  Siara,  will  be  smiled  upon  from  Berlin,  no 
matter  how  unpromising  either  may  be  for  England's  safety  in  the 
East.  We  should  look  to  see  the  predominant  partner  in  the  Triple 
Alliance  (Germany,  of  course)  admitted  to  terms  of  amity  and  service 
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Kaasia,    while   at  the   same   time   it    is  allowed  to  give  similar 
evidence  of  a  desire  to  live  amicably  with  France.'*  * 

There  ie  nothing  wonderfal  ia  that  alight  glimpse  of  prevision 
hut  it  is  strange  that,  when  the  more  startling  events  in  the  Far 
East  were  reported,  it  should  not  have  been  generally  seen  that  oar 
fortunes  might  be  affected  by  them  at  no  far  time  in  foturity,  but 
this  year,  this  month  even.  For  since  it  was  quite  impossible  that 
Russia  should  put  up  with  the  pretensions  of  Japan,  or  permit  the 
falGlment  of  its  treaty ;  since  France  also  has  a  large  investment  of 
hopes  and  expectations  in  the  region  which  the  Japanese  propose  to 
dominate ;  and  since  Germany  is  not  only  willing  but  anxious,  and 
not  only  anxious  but  impelled  by  something  like  a  feeling  of  necessit} 
to  make  friends  with  these  two  great  Powers — here  was  a  grand 
opportunity  for  layiug  the  foundation  of  that  other  Triple  Alliance 
from  which  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  England  would  be  excluded. 
That  the  attempt  would  be  made  ought  of  course  to  have  been  fore- 
seen, and,  being  foreseen,  ought  not,  I  submit,  to  have  been  lightly 
met  by  a  repetition  of  the  policy  of  "  standing  aloof,"  The  sudden 
rise  of  Japan  might  at  least  have  stimulated  that  faded  and  timid 
vision  of  ours  to  look  out  for  other  surprises,  if  the  growth  of  new 
Continental  alliances  can  be  considered  at  all  surprising. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  not  only  was  the  attempt  unforeseen 
by  the  general  intelligence  of  the  nation  (and  perhaps  by  its 
Government  too— there  is  really  good  reason  to  think  so),  but 
when  the  attempt  was  palpably  made  it  was  not  believed  in. 
It  conldn't  be  credited.  Every  possible  and  impossible  explanation 
of  the  prompt  German  advance  to  Russians  aid,  except  the  one  that 
was  '*  too  portentous  for  our  imagination,'*  was  resorted  to*  That 
there  was  some  appearance  of  European  concert  formed  to  control  the 
development  of  events  in  the  Far  Knst  was  allowed.  The  German 
boast  that  the  arrangement  to  interfere  originated  in  Berlin,  with  the 
speciiic  intention  of  not  inviting  England  to  join  it,  went  uncontra- 
dicted for  want  of  adequate  means  of  denial.  Neither  could  it  be 
denied  that  France  had  allied  herself  to  the  coalition,  spite  of  the 
reasons  which  ought  to  have  withheld  her  from  being  seen  in  any 
company  with  Germans.  But,  for  all  that,  we  agr^^ed  that  the  co- 
alition was  entirely  unsubstantial,  In  two  of  the  three  nations  con- 
cerned, at  any  rate,  it  was  a  thing  of  vapours.  If  it  originated  in 
Germany,  the  Germans  had  already  repented  of  the  venture,  as  was 
plainly  to  be  seen.  France  would  certainly  go  out  of  it  before  long, 
from  sheer  inability  to  share  the  friendship  of  Russia  with  Germany 
in  any  undertaking.  Besides,  both  of  the  more  Western  nations  would 
presently  discover   that  they  had    nothing  to  gain  in  risking   their 
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warBhips  against  the  nnconquerable  Japanese.  Above  all,  no  such 
coalition  conld  be  eflFective  for  its  purpose  without  England's  help ; 
and  therefore  it  must  fall  to  pieces  at  the  first  touch  of  trial. 
Such  and  so  extravagantly  wayward  were  the  exercises  of  a  political 
imagination  which  could  invent  and  advance  anything  rather  than 
treat  the  beginnings  of  a  Bussian-German-French  Coalition  as  lying 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility.  Determined  to  lull  away  every  dis- 
turbing portent  as  it  arose,  public  opinion  could  not  admit  to  itself 
the  fact  that  in  working  together  each  of  the  three  Powers  had  a 
paramount  object  to  serve ;  that  the  responsibilities  of  combination  do 
not  affright  them  as  they  frighten  us ;  and  that  almost  to  a  dead 
surety  action  in  concert  would  secure  to  each^  at  a  very  low  rate  of 
risk,  advantages  that  would  be  lost  to  every  one  of  them  withoat  it. 
All  such  considerations  were  suppressed  to  make  way  for  a  totally 
different  set  of  views  and  speculations ;  and  either  in  ignorance  of  or 
indifference  to  the  mischances  which  our  policy  of  abstention  was  ex- 
posing us  to  already,  an  ostentatious  repetition  of  that  policy  was 
vociferously  applauded,  with  many  a  jeer  at  the  helpless  unwisdom  of 
those  who  dreamed  of  overawing  the  wonderful  Japanese. 

Timidity  of  thought,  narrowness  of  view,  a  partial  survival  of  the 
Manchester  tradition,  a  sort  gf  staggered  and  staggering  admiration 
at  the  Japanese  successes,  may  be  supposed  to  have  contributed  muc5h 
to  this  state  of  mind ;  but' not  an  ounce  of  wisdom  or  even  of  common 
discretion.  It  is  strong  evidence  of  the  absence  of  these  qualities, 
that  though  at  the  time  these  pages  are  written  the  whole  body  of 
calculation  on  which  the  later  policy  of  abstention  was  supported  has 
broken  down  (the  allies  being  completely  successful,  and  all  without 
spending  a  man  or  a  cartridge),  hopes  are  commonly  expressed  that 
this  policy  will  yet  be  justified.  These  hopes  are  drawn  from  a 
fancied  probability  that,  after  all,  the  Japanese  will  not  defer  to  the- 
will  of  the  European  Powers ;  that,  with  their  usual  acuteness,  they 
are  merely  affecting  deference  for  a  time,  being  not  quite  so  well  pre- 
pared as  they  could  wish  for  defying  the  European  Powers.  In  a  lit{)le 
while,  however,  we  shall  hear  the  challenge,  and  then  be  witnesses  of 
a  war  that  we  shall  rejoice  to  be  out  of.  To  all  such  arguments  a& 
these,  in  whatever  shape  they  appear,  I  would  make  one  general  reply» 
Nothing  that  the  Japanese  can  do  or  leave  undone,  nothing  they  can 
fail  in,  nothing  they  can  succeed  in,  will  undo  the  mistake  of  onr 
abstention  policy  or  show  that  it  was  wise.  That  is  a  matter  whicb 
is  decided  on  European  ground  altogether.  For  a  particular  reply  I 
would  say  that  nothing  could  demonstrate  more  clearly  the  unwisdom 
of  the  policy,  or  more  openly  reveal  its  dangers,  than  the  events  which 
are  expected  to  justify  it.  What  is  it  that  is  to  give  England  that 
gratification?  It  is  that  the  Japanese  do  not  consider  themselves 
under  a  sufficient  weight  of  coercion  to  submit.     Therefore,  whfle^ 
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pretending  sobmigaion  meanwhile,  they  will  rapidly  enlarge  their 
artnaments,  turn  upou  the  coalition,  and  put  it  to  the  choice  of  engaging 
in  a  costly  and  hazardous  war  or  of  breakiDg  up  and  backing  down. 
Now  mark  what  the  whole  of  this  calculation  rests  upon.  It  is 
that  the  Japanese  do  not  consider  themselves  under  a  sufficient  weight 
of  coercion  to  submit.  But  how  is  that  explained  ?  It  is  explained 
by  our  abstention  policy ;  in  other  words,  by  England  a  refusal  to 
join  the  three  allies  in  concert.  But  for  that,  Japan  could  never 
[have  doubted  for  a  moment  the  necessity  of  submission.  It  follows 
[that  if  the  Japanese  do  presently  turn  upon  the  alhes,  it  will  b© 
I  England  who  puts  them  to  the  choice  of  engaging  in  a  costly  war 
or  of  backing  down  :  England.  And  these  are  not  Powers  in  the 
moon,  or  even  in  remote  and  half-awakened  Asia.  They  are  our  neigh- 
bours :  rivals  or  enenaies,  or  both  ;  possessing  every  means  of  making 
their  anger  felt  and  already  acting  in  concert.  And  yet  if  they 
are  pat  to  risk,  cost,  and  preconceived  humiliation  by  an  abstention 
policy  of  no  real  ser\^ce  to  ourselves,  we  shall  see  how  wise  that 
policy  was !  In  one  sense,  yes ;  but  the  opposite  of  what  is 
intended. 

This,  however,  is  only  set  out  by  way  of  illustratioD.  It  will  be 
seen  before  this  Review  is  published  that  the  submission  of  the 
Japanese  Government  to  the  allies  is  as  complete  as  they  desire,  and 
as  thorough  as  such  surrenders  ever  are.  I  only  mention  these  anti- 
cipations of  Japanese  resistance,  and  the  fancied  proof  that  we  should 
then  have  of  the  wisdom  of  our  abstention  policy,  in  order  to  show 
^how  little  our  position  in  Europe  seems  to  be  understood  at  a  time 
when  misunderstanding  of  it  may  lead  to  the  gravest  errors  and  mis- 
fortunes.  To  do  that,  indeed,  is  the  main  purpose  of  writing  this 
article.  As  wi?  have  seen,  the  truth  is  that  a  policy  of  abstention — 
that  is  to  say,  a  policy  of  absolute  abstention  from  binding  alliances — 
liad  already  put  us  in  a  dangerous  state  of  isolation  before  the 
Japanese  imbrof/lio  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  making  it  worse.  Of 
course  that  is  not  believed,  England  isolated  is  credible  enough  to 
all  her  sons*  and  according  to  some  must  needs  be  happiest  in  that 
situation ;  but  that  England,  England,  can  be  in  danger  on  that  ac* 
count  seems  generally  inconceivable.  Now  if  this  be  not  one  of  the 
things  which  fill  the  Japanese  with  the  persuasion  (so  promising  for 
us!)  that  England  is  *-the  China  of  the  West/'  the  bettermost  justi- 
Scation  of  that  belief  has  been  missed.  I  can  think  of  nothing 
which  so  thoroughly  likens  us  to  tlie  Chinese  than  the  inveterate 
reluctance  of  the  British  mind  to  admit  that  what  might  imperil 
lother  country  can  endanger  our  own. 
Time  was,  no  doubt,  when  England  could  have  wisely  resolved  to 
avoid  the  entanglement  of  Continental  alliances.  These  present 
notions  of  onri   descend   from  that  time ;  the  time — not  so  many 
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decades  ago — when  England  knew  herself  the  n:06t  commanding 
Power  in  the  world.  The  condition  of  Continental  Earope  at  that 
day,  the  possession  of  the  only  considerable  navy  on  the  seas,  and  a 
prestige  incomparable  though  won  by  war,  gave  to  England  a  diplo- 
matic preponderance  which  could  have  dispensed  altogether  with 
standing  alliances.  The  times  have  altered  in  these  respects  as  well 
as  many  others ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  for  years  past  our  position 
has  been  this :  with  a  readiness  to  enter  into  such  alliances  as  lately 
bound  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy  in  a  firm  union  conservative  of 
peace,  England  might  have  retained — or  a  little  while  ago  might 
have  regained — the  preponderance  that  has  now  passed  to  Russia. 
But  with  a  determination  to  make  no  alliances  with  other  nations, 
there  was  nothing  to  look  for  in  the  long-run  but  the  alliance  of  other 
nations  against  her — practically,  if  not  avowedly. 

For  years  past  it  has  been  my  main  endeavour  as  a  public  writer  to 
urge  the  absolutely  imperative  character  of  these  alternatives ;  giving 
chapter  and  verse  from  the  massing  of  armaments  abroad,  the  struggle 
for  colonial  expansion,  the  fierce  competition  for  trade,  and  mach 
else  besides,  including  the  hatred  which  our  policy  of  "  standing  aloof  " 
(they  give  it  a  different  name  abroad)  inspires  all  over  Europe.  It 
was  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  we  could  vote  ourselves  out  of  the 
European  system,  and  be  suffered  to  live  in  peace  and  prosperity  eyer 
after — we  with  so  much  of  that  commerce  in  our  hands  which  has 
now  become  the  necessary  daily  bread  of  nations  that  hardly  knew 
what  commerce  meant  fifty  years  ago.  **  In  the  Xi'iegspiel  of  national 
ambitions  we  must  either  play  or  pay.''  This  the  country — Govern- 
ment, Parliament,  and  people  alike,  seemingly — will  not  understand. 
It  was  because  England  would  not  understand  it  that  the  Triple 
Alliance,  her  own  great  safeguard,  as  we  constantly  said  amongst  our- 
selves from  the  time  it  was  formed,  has  practically  ceased  to  exist. 
It  perishes,  that  alliance,  because  of  the  resolute  abstention-policy  of 
England,  who  profited  almost  as  much  from  it  as  its  sworn  members. 
The  natural  consequence  is  seen  in  the  eagerness  of  Germany  to  make 
friends  with  France,  our  most  inveterate  enemy  and  an  ally  of 
Bussia.  If  these  endeavours  had  no  immediate  success,  the  difference 
to  us  in  the  alienation  of  Germany  and  the  rising  animosity  of  France 
was  felt  so  distinctly  at  the  Foreign  OflSce  that  what  it  is  to  be 
dangerously  isolated  was  understood  there  at  any  rate.  For  proof  of 
that,  see  the  alacrity  with  which  a  Liberal  Government,  at  a  time  of 
deep  commercial  distress,  hastened  to  spend  vast  sums  of  money  on 
the  navy.  That  was  not  done  when  we  were  better  off  and  the  Triple 
Alliance  looked  robust.  But  "play  or  pay."  ''Alliance  or  arma- 
ment ;  strong  alliance  or  enormous  armament ;  the  one  or  other  we 
must  choose,  or  go  down."  That  is  how  the  matter  looked  to  me  six 
years  ago  and  has  looked  ever  since.    And  no  longer  able  to  find  shelter 
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in  the  shadow  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  itself  become  a  shade,  and  seeing 
the  country  in  a  complete  state  of  isolation  made  dangerous  by  the 
probable  formation  of  other  alliances,  the  Government  took  to  the 
alternative  of  arming.  Whether  it  began  in  time  is  another  matter. 
There  was  some  doubt  about  it  when  the  work  commenced  ;  for 
special  and  totally  unexpected  reasons,  it  has  now  become  a  very 
anxions  question. 

Before  we  touch  upon  that  point,  however,  we  must  again  ask  why 
it  could  have  been  thought  wise — having  a  foe  in  France,  having  put 
Germany  clean  out  of  friendship  with  us,  and  knowing  both  to  be 
extremely  desirous  of  concert  with  Russia — to  hasten  a  coalition  so 
unpromisiug  for  England  by  offending  Russia  too  ?  Why,  it  was 
only  the  other  day  that  we  were  all  in  a  dream  of  everlasting  peace 
by  means  of  Russian  goodwill.  Germany  was  then  begging  at  the 
Czars  door  for  an  alliance  which  could  mean  no  good  for  us,  being 
driven  there  by  our  policy  of  abstention  ;  and  then,  just  when  it 
rejoices  us  so  much  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  will  not  listen,  we  send 
Russia  frantic  with  rage  at  a  really  pedautic  though  seemingly 
menacLDg  and  positively  unfriendly  use  of  the  same  precious  policy ! 
The  German  Government  having  a  certain  reason  for  soliciting  a 
Russian  alliance,  we  put  the  two  Powers  in  sympathy  by  giving  the 
Russians  the  same  reason,  more  offensively  administered,  for  granting 
it !  There  was  no  advantage  in  standing  out  of  the  European  concert, 
as  now  seems  clear  to  everybody.  We  could  take  no  benefit  for  our- 
selves, we  could  do  no  good  to  Japan  ;  and  it  may  even  be  said  that 
w©  were  under  obligations  of  honour  and  interest,  apart  from  the 
risk  of  making  a  third  great  enemy  of  Russia,  to  take  part  in  con- 
trolling what  will  certainly  have  to  be  controlled^  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  understand  how  such  a  course  of  action  could  be  pursued. 

Is  it  possible  that  serious  minds  ever  seriously  thought  that  an 
alliance  with  Japan  would  be  good  business  by-and-by,  and  therefore 
that  it  ought  to  be  worked  op  to  ?  We  know  that  it  was  talked  of. 
We  know  that  the  enormous  value  of  the  friendship  of  a  strong  naval 
Power  in  those  distant  seas  was  frequently  dwelt  upon  as  a  reason, 
and  the  best  of  reasons,  for  standing  aloof  from  the  European  concert. 
The  idea  was  carried  so  far^  indeed,  that  in  a  transport  of  enthusiasm 
over  the  commercial  prospect  suddenly  opened  out  in  the  Far  East,  a 
joint-stock  association  of  England,  Japan,  and  the  United  States  was 
proposed,  to  share  the  new  empire  of  the  world  and  hold  it  against 
Europe  !  Since  the  feasibility  of  this  suggestion  did  not  stagger  the 
imagination  of  those  who  conceived  it,  it  was  not  to  be  expected^ 
perhapB,  that  its  barbarity  would  be  better  understood-  But  it  is 
unspeakably  barbarous.  And  if  the  idea  of  exploiting  *'  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  East  **  (which,  as  we  remember,  will  not  end  in  Japan,  nor 
end  as  if  the  myriads  of  Mongols  who  neighbour  that  country  were 
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as  Bweefc-tDanoered  and  no  more  bloody-minded  than  the  Japanese) — \ 
if  the  idea  of  exploiting  that  event  did  enter  into  the  calculations  for 
an  exploiting  policy,  there  is  even  lees  to  be  said  in  its  favour. 
The  minds  that  first  foresaw  what  calamities  may  come  npon  the 
Western  world  when  it  has  armed  and  drilled  the  East  trembled  at 
every  step  of  the  process,  and  most  at  the  thought  of  a  fighting 
partnership  between  any  European  State  and  the  rising  yellow  races. 
So  strong  was  the  misgiving  in  Maine's  mind,  for  example  (in  his 
later  days  he  was  a  member  of  the  India  Council,  be  it  remembered), 
that  he  received  every  approach  to  British  understandings  with  the 
Chinese  with  the  greatest  repugnance.  The  immediate  usefulness  of 
finch  arrangements,  as  long  as  we  were  in  difficnlties  with  Russia  on 
the  Chinese  borders,  he  coold  admit — hoi?  far,  however,  I  do  not  | 
pretend  to  know  ;  but  that  being  granted,  he  still  flinched  from  any- 
thing like  a  compact  with  Chinamen  against  a  European  Power.  He 
saw  in  it  a  fariously  bad  example,  which  might  be  followed  in  a 
more  thoroughgoing  way,  and  with  the  most  sinister  consequences. 
That,  however,  was  not  all.  Maine  was  not  solely  or  even  chiefly 
occupied  with  empirical  politics  ;  and,  looking  above  the  expediencies,  i 
even  the  higher  expediencies,  of  statecraft,  he  held  that  any  European 
Power  which  allied  itself  in  arms  with  the  yellow  races  against  another 
European  nation  would  play  traitor  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  human 
race.  And  why  it  would  be  a  most  treacherous,  foolish,  and  wicked 
part  to  play  becomes  cleai-  in  a  minate  to  any  one  who  thinks  for  so  long 
of  what  oar  world  and  its  civilisation  would  suffer  at  the  hands 
of  hordes  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  Malays,  equipped  as  were  the 
captors  of  Port  Arthur.  It  is  an  intolerable  thought ;  and  yet  it 
appears  to  have  been  soberly  proposed  in  England,  and  by  English- 
men sufficiently  versed  in  public  affairs,  to  hasten  a  truly  appalling 
prospect  by  going  partners  with  the  rising  yellow  races! 

Of  oourse  it  must  have  been  done  without  reflection,  both  aa  to{ 
means  and  end ;  the  characteristic,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  all  the  ^ 
support  that  was  given  on  this  occasion  to  the  abstention  policy. 
Perhaps  it  was  imagined  that  the  British  and  American  alliance  with 
YouDg  Mongolia  would  be  a  missionary  alliance,  expelling  barbarismj 
while  inatillLng  discipline  ;  that  new-bom  China  would  receive  th€ 
Christian  civilisation  of  the  West  as  fast  as  it  acquired  the  goose-step 
and  the  right  use  of  repeating  rifles.  A  delusion^  of  course,  which  J 
in  due  time  would  have  l>een  demonstrated  by  the  repetition,  on 
grand  scale,  of  what  has  often  happened  to  missionaries  in  the  South 
Seas.  Race-characterisfcicB,  inherent  in  strong* blooded  people  like 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  for  thousands  of  years,  are  not  obliterated 
in  a  generation  by  learning  to  manage  warships  in  the  latest  style. 
But  as  surely  as  there  can  be,  or  should  be,  no  European  partnership 
with  these  exterminating  peoples,  as  surely  must  Europe  keep  th^^ 
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in  check-  Why  they  must  be  checked  shall  go  without  further 
argument  here ;  partly  because  my  space  is  running  oat,  but  chietly 
beoaase  argument  seems  quite  onuecessary.  The  only  question  is  aa 
to  the  when  and  the  how.  For  obvious  reasons,  it  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  to  begin  too  soon — still  more  serious  an  error  to 
begin  too  late.  Possibly  it  may  be  disputable  whether  the  Japanese 
treaty  with  China  announced  that  the  time  had  come  ;  but  should  it 
appear  that  by  means  of  the  grasp  which  the  treaty  gave,  and  by  her 
own  vigorous  enterprise,  Japan  might  have  revolutionised  a  great 
part  of  China  after  her  own  fashion,  interference  was  not  pre- 
mature. But  premature  or  otherwise,  the  endeavour  to  control  and 
keep  in  check  did  begin.  Then  why  did  England  stand  aloof  from 
that  endeavour?  From  fear  of  blood-sliedding,  it  has  been  said,  but 
that  is  absurd.  Armed  resistance  would  have  been  quite  out  of  the 
question  had  she  joined  the  coalition  ;  the  possibility  came  in  with 
her  abstention*  Because  it  was  no  British  business  to  puU  Russia's 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  ?  The  Czar  makes  a  certain  arrangement 
with  Germany  and  France,  fatal  (incidentally)  to  some  British  chestnuts, 
and  his  own  are  saved.  These  are  childish  answers.  But  it  is  also 
eaid  that  Russia  was  too  sternly  and  imperiously  hostile  to  Japan. 
Perhaps.  But  that  is  not  the  danger.  The  danger  is  in  Ilussia 
becoming  friendly  with  Japan  ;  which  nation  is  learning  now  that 
Russia,  commander  of  European  alliances  and  ceaselessly  persistent  in 
her  aims,  is  a  Power  to  be  feared  and  *'  squared."  And  if  aa  a  con- 
sequence of  such  an  arrangement  England's  interests  suffer,  how  shall 
she  complain  after  her  policy  of  abstention,  unfriendly  to  the  f'zar 
and  palpably  worthless  to  Japan  ? 

I  suppose  it  has  occurred  to  most  of  us  that,  if  there  be  any  one 
nation  in  Europe  which  can  naturally,  decently,  successfully  traffic  in 
friendship  with  Japan,  that  nation  is  Russia.  It  is  true  that  the  two 
countries  have  hostile  interests ;  but  they  extend  over  so  vast  and 
diverse  an  area  that  mutual  accommodation  would  aggrandise  both 
enormously  at  the  smallest  possible  outlay.  And  who  but  the 
Russians  in  Europe  are  themselves  Asiatics — ^a  radically  Asiatic 
people,  ever  pressing  eastward,  and  with  a  way  of  dealing  with 
Asiatics  which  our  own  proconsuls  do  not  match  in  some  most 
serviceable  particulars.  If,  then,  Japan  is  not  to  be  held  in  by 
F^urope  at  the  beginning  of  her  new  career,  but  is  to  be  admitted 
into  the  European  system  aa  a  sort  of  probationer,  it  is  obvious 
that  Russia  has  a  great  advantage  here.  For,  to  all  appearance^ 
admission  into  the  European  system  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  Japanese 
ambitions  ;  there  can  be  no  complete  and  manifest  satisfaction  of  it 
till  Japan  figures  as  a  member  of  some  European  alliance ;  there  ia 
nothing  in  the  subcutaneous  barbarism  of  that  country  to  offend  the 
Boasians,  who  massacred  at  Geok  Tepe  for  as  many  days,  though  not^ 
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perhaps,  with  as  much  mng-froidj  as  the  Japanese  at  Port  Arthnr ; 
and,  to  go  no  further,  there  is  the  theory  which  we  in  England  are  so 
willing  to  blink,  that  nations  are  more  disposed  to  make  friends  with 
those  whom  they  fear  and  who  can  hnrt  them,  than  with  those  who 
love  but  do  not  help  them.  Knowing  nothing  ahont  the  Japanese 
beyond  what  may  be  gathered  from  books,  I  yet  allow  myself  to 
believe  that  no  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  more  likely  to  act 
upon  that  rule  ;  and  if  so,  it  follows  from  these  various  circumstances 
that  a  Kusso- Japanese  understanding  is  the  most  probable  result  of 
admitting  Japan  to  the  European  system  as  a  probationer.  If  the 
unconvinced  reader  will  carefully  review  these  circumstances  again,  I 
doubt  whether  he  will  be  able  to  remain  in  a  different  opinion*  But 
how  will  that  be  for  England,  standing  alone,  quite  without  friends  and 
choosing  to  have  none  ?  Of  course  I  do  not  forget  what  talk  there 
has  been  of  a  British  alliance  with  the  Japanese  new  world,  the 
notion  being,  apparently,  that  there  would  be  nothing  **  entangling" 
about  that.  But  it  is  a  waste  of  words  to  speculate  on  a  lighting 
alliance  with  Japan.  After  the  history  of  the  last  six  months,  snch 
a  coalition  would  be  immediately  faced  by  another  nearer  home ;  and 
what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  there  is  no  likelihood  whatever  that 
Japan  would  take  the  risk  of  an  English  alliance  unratified  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  even  if  prudence,  commercial  ambition,  and  that 
idea  of  England  as  "  the  China  of  the  West,"  did  not  iiigg€fi(>  a 
different  choice  of  friends. 

This  brings  me  to  the  last  and  most  important  part  of  my  subject. 

That  Japan  is  already  a  strong  naval  l^ower,  and  that  with  her 
enterprise  J  her  ambitions,  her  aptitudes*  helped  by  a  first-rate 
geographical  position  and  magnificent  harbourage,  she  will  soon 
become  more  formidable  still,  has  been  vaunted  in  this  country  with 
very  little  recognition  of  its  bearings  on  our  own  future.  Of  course 
it  may  be  that  the  advancement  of  Japan  as  a  Sea  Power  is  exagge- 
rated to  our  surprised  imaginations ;  but  if  not,  an  entirely  new 
chapter  in  the  history  of  England  begins.  Her  dominion^  even  her 
security,  rests,  of  course,  on  her  naval  preponderance;  nothing  is 
better  known  either  by  those  who  love  the  country  or  by  those  who 
do  not.  If  England  has  never  been  meddled  with  for  generations 
after  the  manner  which  the  French  seem  to  be  experimenting  in 
just  now,  her  navy  explains  the  abstention.  If  alliance  with  her  has 
been  courted,  it  was  for  the  sake  of  her  navy,  and  perhaps  of  the 
credit  for  which  her  navy  is  the  only  substantial  guarantee.  Bat  for 
thatj  fleetless  Germany  would  not  have  spent  so  many  anxious  years 
in  endeavouring  to  persuade,  menace,  manage  English  Governments 
out  of  the  determination  to  avoid  ''  entanglements."  And  if  the 
re-establishment  of  a  great  French  navy,  and  the  appanage  of  a  strong 
fleet  to  most  Continental  nations,  have  reduced  the  importance  of 
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Eogland  as  a  sea  Power,  it  has  not  been  a  very  effective  redaction ; 
because  these  are  European  fleets^  and  because  union  of  them  has 
been  forbidden  by  the  mutual  fears,  hatreds,  jealousies  of  the 
Continental  States.  Therefore  England  has  maintained  the  prestige 
of  the  one  great  naval  Power  in  the  world  ;  a  Power  which,  if  it 
refuses  to  join  this  or  that  group  of  allies,  can  in  a  moment  turn  the 
scale  against  either. 

But  now  mark  that  when  another  true  naval  Power  springs  up 
01//  of  Europe  and  beyond  its  complications,  England  s  position  in  the 
world  is  immediately  changed.  The  mere  fact  of  the  appearance  of 
such  a  8ea  Power  in  sudden  but  yet  in  fall  equipment  would  make  a 
telling  difference.  But  suppose  the  new-risen  prodigy  remote  from 
the  European  Continent ;  free  of  European  traditions  ;  hampered  by 
none  of  the  obligations,  sympathies,  antipathies,  memories,  particular- 
isms of  Europe  ;  not  shy  of  alliances,  but  specially  desirous  of  .them  * 
eager  to  show  its  prowess  in  fair  fields  of  comparison,  and  already 
dreaming  of  commercial  supremacy — what  difference  then  is  the  rise 
of  such  a  Sea  Power  likely  to  make  in  the  relations  of  Kugland  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  ?  A  difference  which,  from  certain  points  of 
view,  amounts  to  supersession.  Kugland  will  grant  no  alliances. 
Now,  here  is  a  naval  Power  approachiug  to  the  first  class  with  whom 
there  is  no  such  difficulty.  Should  the  opening  of  a  new  era  suggest 
a  new  Triple  Alliance,  to  which  a  fourth  strong  naval  Power  would 
be  a  crowning  addition,  no  need  to  stand  hankering  any  longer  for  what 
cannot  be  obtained.  Ciranted  that  there  are  hazards  in  a  coalition 
with  the  gallant  and  enterprising  upstart  in  the  seas  of  Japan, 
arrangement  with  it  is  at  least  not  impossible.  It  should  even  be 
easy,  considering  how  entirely  the  interests  of  Japan  lie  out  of  Europe, 
how  free  it  is  from  the  trammels  that  embarrass  the  action  of  one 
European  Power  upon  another,  and  how  much  there  is  to  satisfy  its 
commercial  ambitions  without  damage  to  any  Western  nation — unless 
it  be  ''  the  China  of  the  West/' 

We  need  not  go  far  upon  this  Ho©  of  speculation  without  seeing 
pretty  much  to  the  end  of  it,  A  hint  or  two  is  enough.  No  more 
need  be  said  to  show  that  if  the  whole  future  of  the  world  will  pro- 
bably be  changed  by  the  **  awakening  of  the  East,"  no  nation  in  the 
world  is  likely  to  feel  the  change  sooner  than  our  own,  or  even  as 
soon.  It  is  not  contended  that  the  rise  of  Japan  should  have  been 
foreseen,  but  that  event  clearly  shows  this ;  to  persist  in  the  error  of 
no  alliances  tvUhout  the  protection '  of  enormous  armaments  was  to 
court  the  risk  of  a  fall  almost  as  sudden  as  the  rise  of  that  other  naval 
Power  has  been.  That  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  speculation:  it  is 
proved  on  the  grounds  set  forth  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  It 
further  appears  that  to  continue  the  abstention  policy  uffrr  the  rise 
of  Japan,  with  the  sure   and  certain   consequence  of  alienating  this 
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country  still  more  from  the  Continental  Powers  and  of  throwing  them 
together  in  a  purpose  hostile  to  England,  was  a  grave  aggravation  of 
a  very  grave  mistake.  It  seems  grave  enough  when  we  confine 
attention  to  the  useless,  the  totally  uncompensated  exasperation  of 
Russia,  at  that  moment  the  one  great  Power  in  Europe  that  we  were 
looking  to  for  friendship.  Bat  its  full  gravity  comes  into  view  when 
we  think  of  what  may  be  done  by  the  avowed  or  unavowed  alliance 
of  the  three  Powers,  or  any  similar  group^  with  the  newly-risen 
naval  Power  in  the  Far  East.     We  have  a  deal  to  lose  there. 

In  answer  to  these  reflections,  it  will  be  said  that  there  is  no 
likelihood  whatever  of  alliance  between  Bussia  and  Japan,  or  between 
any  group  of  European  Powers  and  that  country.  The  certainty  is  that, 
recognising  the  enormous  danger  to  Europe  of  a  well-awakened,  well- 
armed,  confederated  East,  such  as  the  Japanese  newspapers  have  been 
writing  about  too  soon,  the  Continental  Powers  will  continue  to  repress 
the  adventure  of  the  yellow  races  and  keep  it  down.  Very  well.  But 
if  this  be  the  right  and  wise  course,  as  I  for  one  think  it,  its  wisdom 
and  righteousness  condemn  our  policy  of  abstention,  and  condemn  it 
utterly.  In  that  case,  determination  to  '^  stand  aloof"  from  the  Three 
Allies  was  not  only  impolitic,  but  worse  ;  and  it  cannot  be  maintained 
with  honour  or  safety.  And  yet  if  England  were  now  to  seek 
admittance  to  the  new  League,  it  is  possible  that  the  Three  Powers, 
conscious  of  being  strong  enough  to  deal  with  the  future  themselves, 
might  decline  to  accord  it :  to  our  shame  and  to  our  well-deserved 
punishment. 

Frederick  Greenwood. 
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•  ^SfDI A  has  been  tbe  great  battle-ground  of  religious  beliefs;  and 
X  without  referring  to  early  missions,  Christianity  has  been  in 
conflict  with  its  faiths  for  more  than  300  years.  The  modem  mis- 
sions of  Roman  Catholic  Christianity  were  nobly  supported  by  the 
Kings  of  Portugal  and  Algarve,  and  Xavier,  De  Nobili,  De  lirito, 
Beschi,  and  others,  whose  names  will  ever  be  illugtrions  in  mis- 
sionary annals,  accomplished  a  great  work  in  the  sixteenth  and  two 
following  centuries.  In  addition  to  their  missionary  successes,  some 
of  the  early  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  distinguished  themselves 
also  by  efforts  to  reveal  in  Europe  the  faiths  and  literary  treasures  of 
India.  Father  Pops  wrote  an  account  of  the  Yedas  and  Shastras : 
Paulinus  wrote  the  first  Sanskrit  grammar,  published  at  Rome,  in 
1790,  Beschi  discovered  in  Tamil,  the  Kural,  the  great  ethical 
poem  of  Tiruvalluvar,  and  the  first  Malaynlim  grammar  was  also 
printed  at  Rome  in  1772.  It  was  entitled,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  that  time,  **  Alphabetum  Grandonico-Malabaricum  sire  Samscru- 
donicum;'  The  preface  to  this  work,  which  lies  before  me.  contains 
interesting  references  to  the  similarly  praiseworthy  labours  of  the 
early  Protestant  missionaries,  Schultze  and  Ziegenbalg,  The  latter, 
especially,  was  an  ardent  student  of  the  Hindu  faiths,  and  besides  his 
labours  in  Tamil  grammar  and  Bible  translation,  wrote  an  admirable 
book  on  **The  Genealogy  of  the  South  Indian  Gods/'  He  sent  the 
MS.  to  Franke,  the  Director  of  the  ^Mission  at  Halle,  for  publication. 
But  Franke  wrote  informing  him  that  its  publication  was  out  of  the 
fjuestion,  and  that  the  missionaries  were  sent  out  to  abolish  heathenism 
in  India,  and  not  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  it  in  Europe ;  so 
Ziegenbalg's  MS,  was  left  to  sleep  in  German  for  more  than  150 
years.     To  the  honour  of  Germany,  however,  it  should  be  said,  that 
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the  MS.  was  printed  in  German  in  1867,  but  in  Madras,  not  in  Ger- 
many. Another  work  by  Ziegenbalg,  entitled  *'  A  General  De- 
scription of  the  South  Indian  Heathenism,"  appears  to  have  fared 
still  worse.  It  was  sent  to  Halle,  but  has  never  been  published,  nor 
can  the  MS.  be  found.  It  is  a  work  dealing  with  Hindu  theology 
and  philosophy,  and  containing  many  extracts  from  Hindu  authors. 

Since  then  many  books  have  been  written  on  the  Hindu  faiths. 
They  have  also  been  sketched  for  English  people  in  reports  and 
speeches,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  yet  our  knowledge  of  them 
is  still  incomplete.  They  diflFer  so  widely  from  anything  familiar  to 
us  in  the  West,  that  the  work  of  understanding  their  nature  and 
relations  is  specially  difficult.  To  note  and  interpret  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  their  worship,  to  ascertain  their  doctrinal  beliefs,  de- 
mands the  rare  gifts  of  exact  observation  and  accurate  judgment. 
And  since  in  India  the  whole  area  of  life  is  religious,  without  such 
divisions  as  "  sacred "  and  '*  secular,''  the  tangled  mass  of  social 
custom  and  usage  must  be  separated  and  analysed,  and  its  elements 
connected  with  the  ideas  of  which  they  are  the  outcrop.  All  this 
demands  much  time  and  care.  Those  who  by  long  residence  have 
grown  familiar  with  the  outer  aspects  of  Indian  life  continually 
need  to  guard  against  race  prejudice  and  religious  bias  in  the  study 
of  these  faiths,  and  if  to  such  this  work  be  so  difficult,  it  must  be 
still  more  so  to  students  in  the  West  who  would  know  their  contents. 

I  have  spent  many  of  the  best  years  of  my  life  as  a  Christian  mis- 
sionary in  India ;  and  I  wish  especially  in  this  paper  to  call  atten- 
tien  to  some  of  the  truth  contained  in  that  country.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  are  good  elements  in  Hindu  personal  and  social  life  which 
well  merit  an  extended  reference.  Social  institutions,  appearing  to 
us  to  deserve  the  severest  censure,  have  sometimes  ideas  underlying 
them,  which,  though  they  do  not  justify  these  institutions,  explain  to 
us  why  they  exist,  and  these  ideas  should  not  be  overlooked — e.g., 
the  idea  underlying  the  practice  of  child-marriage,  with  its  sad  results, 
is,  that  Hindu  female  virtue  should  be  scrupulously  guarded.  But  I 
could  not  refer  to  these  things  within  the  limits  of  this  paper.  Lest 
any  reader  may  hastily  imagine  that  I  am  anxious  to  portray  the 
faiths  of  India  in  colours  which  are  too  fair,  I  may  remark  that 
nothing  is  further  from  my  thought.  I  know  as  well  as  any 
Englishman  the  dark  and  deplorable  things  connected  with  the 
popular  idolatry  of  India,  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  whitewash  these, 
or  hold  a  brief  for  them.  Evil  things  and  evil  doers  must  perish. 
Like  many  others,  I  have  seen  and  thought  of  these  with  a  sad  heart. 
And  I  do  not  say  that  the  evil  and  error  in  India  have  received  too 
much  attention  ;  but  I  am  sure  that  the  truth  and  the  elements  of 
goodness  that  are  there  have  received  too  little.  I  would  call  attention 
to  these. 
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T  proceed,  therefore,  to  speak  of  Hinduism,  warniag  the  reader  that 
many  details  mast  be  omitted  from  so  brief  a  sketch.  Men  often  write 
and  speak  of  the  Hinda  faith  as  if  it  were  a  unity.  It  is  not  one,  but 
a  congeries  of  faiths.  The  term  "  Hindaism  ''  is  misleading.  Never 
daring  historic  times  has  there  been  one  faith  for  the  2U0,OO0,OO0  of 
Hindus,  and  there  is  not  one  faith  now.  If  we  think  of  Hinduism 
as  consisting  of  the  Vedaa  and  Shastras^  and  of  repeated  privileges 
administered  by  a  Brahman  priesthood^  these  are  a  private  monopoly. 
According  to  the  Aryan  laws,  which  fixed  the  privileges  and  dnties  of 
the  people,  these  privileges  are  not  transferable.  They  could  not  be 
universalised  and  thrown  open  to  all  Hindus.  There  is  no  *'  whoso- 
evar  will,^'  The  castes  termed  **  Sudras,"  **  Pariahs/*  and  others 
could  lay  no  claim  to  the  heritage  of  truth  or  salvation.  If  there  be 
truth  in  the  Brahmauical  sacred  books,  these  dare  not  read  them,  nor 
hear  them  read  ;  if  there  be  sacred  rites  which  save  from  sin,  the 
priests  cannot  teach  what  they  are  nor  perform  them  for  their  salva- 
tion. The  conclusions  to  be  gathered  from  Brahmanical  literature 
are  that  the  gods  cannot  tolerate  a  religions  Sndra,  and  that  for  the 
Pariahs  and  others  no  way  of  salvation  is  known  to  the  orthodox 
priesthood.  '*  The  heaven  of  Trisanku  '*  is  a  familiar  Sanskrit  proverb 
(Trisanku  swarga  rdhanam),* 

Modern  Hinduism  consists  of  fragments  of  ancient  non- Aryan  cults 
which  have  survived  <5onquest  and  coercion,  and  fragments  of  Aryan- 
ism^ — piecea  of  Vedic  ritual  and  Brahmanical  thought.  The  Aryan 
fragments  are  at  the  top,  the  others  are  below.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  attempt  has  hardly  yet  been  made  to  resolve  modern  Hinduism 
into  its  constituent  elements,  and  show  as  where,  in  creed  and  wor- 
ship, the  Brahman  elements  end  and  the  non-Brahman  begin.t  Those 
peoples  who  are  submissive  to  the  Brahman  priests  receive  from  them 
little  beyond  mere  patronage,  and  for  this  they  pay  by  substantial 
offerings  and  abject  homage.  Anything  like  union  with  the  Brah- 
manical section  would  be  resented. 

If  Hinduism  be  thought  of  as  a  series  of  sects,  Saivas,  Yaishnavas, 
and  Saktis  are  the  great  divisions,  and  worship  Siva,  Vishnu^  and  the 
female  deities.  They  have  many  subdivisions.  Of  Sai\^as  alone, 
Tattwa  Linga  Swami^  enumerates  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
eects.  Of  Vaishnavas,  Wilson  enumerates  twenty  sects,  bat  the 
number  far  exceeds  this.  Ancestor  worship  is  practised  by  all  Hindus. 
The  great  temples  are  originally  tombs.  Among  the  lowest  classes 
worship  is  addressed  to  ruder  deities,  such  as  demons,  animals^  trees, 
stOQeSi  &c* 

vide  Lotigfdlow*8  puem,  "*  King  Trisanku," 
jf  Efj,^  as  to  (50ds,  these  are  faur  and  dark,  and  the  fjiir^skirined  (Aryan)  race  »ha«ld 
ship  thti  fair  gt^ds.    The  dark  race^  have  dork  gods.    Yet  Kiibbna  is  black,  aad 
\%  wofiihipped  hj  Arraos. 
X  Vidt  Tattwa  Kijaaubh6ga  Sara,  pp.  91  ff- 
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If  Hinduism  be  considered  philosophically,  from  the  standpoint  of 
doctrine,  we  find  (a)  the  dnalistic  (dimtita) ;  (b)  non-dnalistic  {adwaila)  ; 
and  (c)  modified  dnalistic  (visishtadwaita)  systems.  These  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  names  of  (a)  M&dhva,  (b)  Sankara,  and  (c)  B&manujai. 
The  six  philosophical  systems  {darshaTUis)  have  still  their  students. 
A  considerable  number  of  books  are  now  printed  in  the  leading^ 
vernaculars,  and  intelligent  non-Aryan  members  of  important  sects 
know  the  categories  {tattwa)  they  profess  to  venerate.  But  modem 
Hinduism  is  more  strikingly  ritual  than  doctrinal,  and,  speaking 
generally,  the  doctrinal  knowledge  of  the  people  is  inexact  and  often 
confused. 

As  a  system  of  worship,  Hinduism  rests  not  on  the  Vedas,  but  on 
the  Puranas,  though  Vedic  fragments  are  still  in  use.  It  is  well 
known  that  its  idol-worship,  existing  caste  arrangements,  and  degra- 
dation of  woman  have  no  Yedic  sanction.  In  South  India  the  Tamil 
poems  of  the  eleven  Alwars,  who  were  famous  devotees,  constitute  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Tamil  Yaishnavas  (Tenkaleis),  and  are  printed 
under  the  name  of  the  Dravida  Veda.  Nam  Alwar  is  said  to  have 
put  the  essence  of  the  Kig,  Yajur,  and  Atharva  Vedas  into  some  two 
hundred  verses  of  this  work,  but  the  statement  is  a  mere  euphemism. 
The  first  tbousand  verses  are  in  praise  of  Krishna.  The  work  is  not 
Vedic,  althoDgh  held  in  *  high  repute.  The  larger  Vaishnava  sects, 
dating  from  the  eleveuth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  have  each  their 
specially  honoured  books.  In  Bengal,  Chaitanya's  Life  (Chaitanya 
Charitdmrita)  is  the  gospel  of  the  Vaishnava  Gauriyas.  The  Saivas 
have  in  Tamil,  the  DSvaram,  a  collection  of  hymns  written  by  Sam- 
bandhar,  Appar,  and  Sundarar,  and  speak  of  them  as  the  Tamil  Veda. 
All  these  popular  works  encourage  the  worship  of  idols. 

The  idolatry  of  India,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  leave  no  place  for 
Grod  and  truth.  A  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  when  Schultze  landed 
as  a  missionary  in  India,  he  wrote : 

"  Almost  all  heathens  are  as  dull  as  the  brutes.  You  may  talk  to  them 
of  God,  or  of  virtue  ;  they  understand  one  as  little  as  the  other,  and  care 
nothing  for  either.  Would  you  help  these  unreasonable  people  you 
must  first  preach  their  polytheism  out  of  them,  and  annihilate  the  entire 
catalogue  of  their  gods,  before  you  can  bring  them  to  the  One  Eternal 
God." 

And  this  has  been  substantially  the  first  impression  of  many 
another  Christian  teacher.  For  in  India  error  is  noisy  and  demon- 
strative, and  whatever  of  truth  may  be  in  the  land  is  hidden  away  in 
obscurity.  I  am  bound  to  say,  as  a  witness,  that,  having  interrogated 
multitudes,  I  have  never  known  any  of  them  worship  an  idol  for 
spiritual  benefit,  or  with  the  thought,  "I  must  become  a  better 
man." 

T^o  vears  ^ater  Schultze  wrote:  ^^  It  is  known  that  the  heathens 
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in  India  for  the  most  part  belie v^e  in  one  God.  That,  besides  God, 
they  venerate  and  pray  to  so  many  little  inferior  deities  arises  from 
several  causes."  So,  also,  Sartorius  writes  :  **  All  general  truths,  such 
aa  the  being  of  God,  creation,  providence,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  man 
to  know  and  worship  God,  the  heathens  admit,  as  well  as  that  their 
deities  are  stone,  and  cannot  help  them. '  This  final  testimony  o£ 
these  men  is  trna  ;  idolatry,  alt  too  prevalent,  does  not  constitute  the 
whole  of  India's  religion.  We  find  much  truth,  both  in  books  and 
men ;  so  much  as  to  surprise  the  student  and  delight  the  wise  Christian 
teacher.  But  many,  saddened  by  the  pantheism  and  polytheism  of 
India,  have  concladed  that  there  religion  has  shown  nothing  but  a 
process  of  deterioration,  that  religious  knowledge  has  gradually 
darkened  from  Vedic  times  until  now.  We  are  told,  for  instance, 
that  **  religious  history  in  India,  as  elsewhere,  is  a  history  of  declen- 
aion/**  that  "  its  evolution  has  all  been  downward,  incoherency  has 
ever  been  on  the  increase ;  lower  and  wider  diversities  of  superstition 
have  sprung  out  of  the  system  from  age  to  age;"t  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  corruption  has  been  at  work  in  heathendom  ;  everywhere 
evil  elements  are  continually  striving  to  mingle  with  the  good.  At 
the  same  time,  statements  like  these  are  misleading  and  inaccurate, 
and  I  doubt  whether  any  one  can  name  a  novelty  in  vice,  or  in  low 
superstition,  developed  in  India  during  the  last  eight  hundred  years, 
— ^let  us  say,  since  Alberuni's  time.  In  Christendom  also,  corruption 
has  been  at  work ;  men  and  churches  have  departed  from  Its  primitive 
ideals  of  worship  and  life,  and  Christianity,  a  pare  theism  among  the 
cultured,  is  often  heresy  and  idolatry  among  the  illiterate.  Yet  no 
one  would  say  that  the  centariea  of  Christian  history  have  resulted 
only  in  deterioration,  and  it  is  just  as  untrue  to  affirm  this  of  religious 
history  in  India. 

In  the  South  Indian  vernaculars  there  are  many  books  by  Aryan 
and  non- Aryan  authors  which  contain  a  considerable  amount  of 
spiritual  teaching.  I  do  not  say  that  the  masses  read  them  all,  but 
many  know  them  in  part,  and  they  are  the  real  shastras  of  devout- 
minded  Sadras.  The  philosophy  of  (ireece  was  **  one  long  protest 
against  the  popular  mythology  ;*"  J  in  India  also,  poetry  has  oft^n 
opposed  idolatry.  And  besides  denouncing  errors  of  the  popular 
faith,  poets  have  scattered  among  the  people  fragments  of  spiritual 
truth  which  atill  remain.  Among  Hindus,  priest  and  prophet  {i,c, 
poet)  are  at  opposite  (voles. 

Here  is  a  brief  summary  of  religious  truth  held  by  the  Saiva 
Siddhantists : 


*  "  Clm?«tianitj  and  the  Science  of  Re%ion/'  R«v.  J.  8.  Banks,  p.  29. 
t  Rer.   R  F,  KlJinwood,  D.D. :  **C©ntenarv  CoaCerence  Mission  Report/'  vol.  U 
j>.  53.     Nisbet  k  Co.     1SH8. 

X  Mark  Pftttiaoa'B  ^'  Sermons;^  p.  100. 
VOL,  UCVII.  3  L 
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a.  The  existence  of  God  and  Goals. 
h.  Creation  and  providence. 

c.  *The  fact  of  sin. 

d.  That  deliverance  from  sin  may  take  place  in  this  life. 

e.  The  soal,  by  its  own  power,  cannot  know  God. 
/.   God  comes  as  teacher  (juru)  to  instruct  man. 
g.  By  grace,  souls  become  united  to  God. 

h.  Though  united,  the  soul  does  not  become  equal  to  Grod. 
I  quote  a  few  passages  referring  to  these  doctrines  from  vernacular 
works  in  my  possession : 

^'  God  exists  as  all  the  world,  and  yet  is  oth^  than  the  world.  He  is 
perfectly  mingled  with  the  world,  filling  the  whole,  and  yet  is  without  the 
least  weariness  of  these  things.  At  His  command,  souls  are  bom  and  die 
in  accordance  with  their  destiny  (Karma). — Siva  Qnaiia  Potham, 

'*  He  is  the  first ;  He  has  no  evil ;  He  is  spotless,  and  those  who  know 
Him  by  the  teaching  of  His  grace  have  Him  in  their  hearts.*' — 
yenjutndutuihu. 

"  The  Lord  took  a  sacred  body,  and  came  hither  as  Teacher  {ffuru),  and 
destroyed  evil  (pdsa),  and  lovingly  gave  us  His  grace,  which  is  true  wisdom."* 
— Irupdvirupahdtha, 

*'  If  in  a  precious  stone  there  can  be  light  apart  from  the  sun,  then 
without  the  help  of  the  Teacher  {guru)  men  can  gain  wisdom." 

*^  There  is  a  great  light  between  the  soul  and  God ;  in  the  way  where  He 
is  readily  found,  there  is  nothing  but  light." — Tiruvarutpayan. 

.  "  Forget  not  His  grace,  which  transcends  ignorance  and  knowledge.    That 
grace  indeed  is  here.  'Cast  out  sin." — TirururUhiar, 

"  The  Guru  removed  my  sin,  and  graciously  made  me  His  servant.  He 
ever  dwells  in  my  thought.  If  my  worship  become  perfect,  He  will  be  my 
glory,  and  in  all  that  I  behold  He  will  be  there." — TiruJckalUtruppofiigdr.  ^ 

"However  long  man  lives,  death  is  certain;  even  Indru  in  the  golden 
land  is  mortal.  Before  life  pass,  know  (as  a  refuge)  the  True  Teachers 
{saUjuru)  foot." —  VaUalar  Shastram. 

"  It  was  Nandi  who  said  the  Guru  is  God  (Shxi).  That  the  Guru  is  God 
is  plainly  taught.  The  Guru  is  God  and  is  the  Lord.  The  Guru  is  the 
Lord,  who  makes  us  know  the  truth." 

"  The  Guru  and  the  Lord  are  one.  His  grace  is  one.  He  is  the  unspoken 
mantra,  the  form  of  the  heavenly  light ;  He  is  heaven ;  He  is  the  substance 
of  the  sacred  books ;  He  is  the  altar  of  the  firmament ;  those  united  to  the 
Guru  and  Lord  will  obtain  the  blessed  heavenly  home." — Tiruniantra, 

"  As  blind  men  seek  water  when  pained  by  the  strong  heat ;  as  the  calf 
seeks  the  cow  ;  as  men  seek  various  things  with  strong  desire,  so  seek  the 
True  Teacher  (aat^uru)  with  a  ripe  and  enlightened  mind." — OlivUoddukJcam, 

**  Those  who  have  plunged  in  the  sea  of  grace  Thou  hast  lovingly  taken 
and  embraced,  and  hast  immersed  them  in  the  boundless  ocean  of  know- 
ledge, and  given  them  heavenly  nectar  as  food.  And  since  Thou  doest  this, 
take  even  me,  and  let  me  not  again  enter  the  evil  sea  of  births ;  and  remove 
all  my  sin,  and  give  me  a  true  form,  and  cause  me  to  worship  Thy  glorious 
foot." — Chithambara  Stoami, 

"  O  God,  before  I  knew  Thee,  I  went  astray ;  but  since  I  have  come  to 
know  Thee,  and  been  awakened,  it  is  Thou  only  whom  I  desire,  and  no  one 
else." — Siva  Vakkiyar, 

"  Those  who  ignorantly  say  Love  and  Groi  (Siva)  are  two,  not  knowing 
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that  Lo\ «  mdir'e^l  is  God  incarnate,  when  they  loiut*  to  know  this^  will  rest 
in  the  thought  that  Love  verily  is  God," — Tirnifmdar, 

**  He  who  do€!6  not  lovingly  worship  the  Guru*s  foot  that  hiii  family  may 
b©  blessed,  ia  a  Ohandala  (outcast),  a  deformity,  and  a  fool/* — MuUdnuuthu 

**  0  Light  of  Heaven,  I  will  not  forget  the  form  in  which  thou  camest  as 
Ti'ue  Teacher  (^snl-fjumi)  to  remove  all  sin  (pdsa),'^ — Tahjitmdnavar, 

*'  0  ye  who,  ignomnt  of  the  God  who  dwells  in  the  heart,  bow  down  to 
all  stones  (idols);  ye  mere  animals,  what  is  there  in  a  atone  superior  to  what 
is  in  a  living  body  ?  Be  thy  creed  or  thy  prayers  what  they  may,  unless 
thou  have  a  little  truth,  thou  shalt  not  attain  the  way.  He  who  has  tlio 
truth  is  twice-bora  {dwtjn)^^'^'Vtmana, 

*'  Friends'  hearts  His  borne,  to  Him  Dor  land  nor  name  ; 
The  Cause  of  all«  to  cut  faJse  senses  came. 

And  loveless  men  He  loved »  yea.  He  was  love. 
United  to  them,  sin  He  did  remove. 

All  openlj  His  love  He  did  me  show, 

Tea,  In  the  dajliglit,  that  the  world  might  know.'*— Pa^aaal far. 

"  The  good  works  of  him  who  knows  not  the  Lord 
Are  but  earth  propping  a  dead  tree." — Tlruvalluvar, 


I  have  referred  to  the  doctrines  of  the  **  guru  "  and  "  grace."  The 
doctrine  of  the  Sat-Gnm  is  found  both  among  Saivas  and  Vaish- 
navas ;  it  is  wellnigh  universal  It  is  a  doctrine  of  God  manifest, 
and  is  c|mte  apart  from  the  ten  incarnations.  Among  the  Sid- 
dhantists,  at  its  best,  it  is  as  follows :  God  is  manifest  as  gnm,  or 
divine  teacher.  The  gnrn  is  not  one  of  the  sonls,  i,e,j  is  not  a  man. 
He  is  God  with  a  hnmao  form.  His  manifestation  corresponds  to  the 
theophanies  of  the  Hebrews*  He  is  the  giver  of  truth  and  grace. 
He  enlightens  man,  saves  him.  He  destroys  the  spell  of  the  senses. 
He  is  the  Shepherd  of  man,  and  his  Lord.  He  conducts  him  to 
heaven.  These  are  Hindu  expressions  which  describe  Him  and  His 
work*  Here  is  a  verse  from  Umapathi  Siv4chariar,  accounting  for 
His  form  :  **  As  people  catch  beasts  and  birds  by  presenting  one  of 
the  same  kind,  so  Grace  has  taken  the  human  form  to  catch  men,  or 
make  them  draw  nigh  without  fear," 

The  teaching  concerning  '*  grace  "  is  that  it  is  illumination,  know- 
ledge. "It  reveals  God,  the  source  from  whence  it  springs,  and 
causes  the  soul  to  love  Him,  and  unit©  with  the  divine  feet**'  And 
again,  "  If  thou  thinkest  the  knowledge  of  God  can  be  gained  by 
reason,  thine  apprehension  of  it  wiU  make  it  a  very  difierent  thing 
from  what  it  really  is.  For  he  who  has  seen  the  Reality  (God)  by 
tbe  aid  of  the  gracious  glance  of  the  Sat-Guru,  will  understand  God 
by  His  grace/'  These  quotations  are  from  the  Tamil  of  Umapathi 
Siv^hariar. 

The  idolatry  and  error  of  India  have  been  published  in  every 
village  of  the  west  by  missionary  advocates,  but  little  has  been  said 
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of  the  best  things  ia  the  life  and  thoaght  of  that  coantry.  For  this 
silence,  missionaries  mast  not  receive  all  blame;  they  have  been 
anxious  to  deepen  popular  sympathy  with  missionary  work,  and 
have  foand  this  most  practicable  by  depicting  some  of  the  hideous 
and  pathetic  aspects  of  Hindaism.  They  have  not  pretended  to  give 
to  the  charches  a  complete  and  carefally  proportioned  picture  of 
Hindu  life  as  a  whole.  Unfortunately^  the  charches  have  not  under- 
stood, or  always  remembered  this,  hence  the  narrow  and  mistaken 
views  of  many  good  people.  Bat  if  our  cariosity  be  Christian,  and 
not  merely  prurient,  we  shall  desire  to  know  the  good  as  well  as 
the  evil. 

If  we  give  to  the  truths  enumerated  and  illustrated  above  our 
careful  consideration,  we  shall  admit  that  they  indicate  a  clear  advance 
on  the  teaching  of  the  Vedas,  or  the  pantheism  of  the  Upanishads. 
And  we  may  do  this  without  discussing  their  origin.  But  to  estimate 
the  progress  of  religious  thought  in  India,  the  rise  of  sects  must  be 
noted  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  truths.  The  philosophical  teaching 
of  RSm^nuja  is  surely  an  advance  on  that  of  Sankara,  if  judged  from 
the  Christian  standpoint,  and  the  doctrines  of  "  devotion  '*  (bhakti)^ 
'^  grace  "  and  the  *'  guru  "  exhibit  religious  growth  of  a  definite  and 
appreciable  kind.  So  also  the  Vaishnava  movement,  and  its  teaching 
that  all  truly  devout  souls  (bhaktas)  are  brothers,  and  must  be  respected 
as  such,  which  gives  to  us  a  spiritual  brotherhood  transcending  the 
limits  of  family,  caste  and  race,  must  be  regarded  as  a  worthy 
development  of  religious  thought.  Let  us  by  all  means  deplore  the 
populiu*  departure  from  the  weightier  matters  of  its  teaching,  and  the 
unworthy  wrangling  of  its  two  great  sects  in  South  India,  but  let  us 
also  remember  that  there  are  some  Vaishnavas  who  venerate  as  well 
as  know  the  best  things  in  their  faith.  The  work  entitled,  '*  Sri 
Vaishnava  Tattwa,''  by  Ramanuja  Navalar,  published  twenty  years 
ago,  illustrates  this. 

Other  truths  present  in  India,  e,g.^  the  belief  in  a  personal  immor- 
tality, might  have  been  referred  to,  but  for  my  purpose  the  above 
will  be  sufficient.  They  show  that  there  is  much  truth  among 
Hindus,  and  that  the  estimates  of  Hindu  religious  knowledge  formed 
by  Hardwick,  Trench,  and  others,  should  be  revised  and  enlarged. 
To  many  men  who  have  gone  to  India  these  truths  have  been  a 
surprise,  contradicting  as  they  do  the  theory  that  Christianity  alone 
contains  **  saving"  truth.  I  have  known  men  thus  startled,  attempt 
to  believe  and  teach  that  somehow  these  truths  are  not  the  ''  real 
thing,"  but  empty  though  clever  imitations  of  the  truth.  But  these 
are  not  the  conclusions  of  frank  and  clear  discernment,  but  of  a  bias 
which  thinks  the  East  God-forgotten,  and  we  may  doubt  whether 
such  men  can  clearly  behold  the  truth  anywhere.  They  cannot 
illustrate  Christianity  ;  but  they  injure  it 
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Others  have  reasoned  thus  :  The  truth  in  Christianity  is  divine. 
Its  sacred  books  are  inspired  and  anthoritative.  The  trnth  in 
Hinduism  is  human  and  uninspired.  God  spake  through  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  and  through  Christ,  bat  as  for  this  truth  we  know  not 
clearly  whence  it  is.  But  the  Hindu  answer  is,  that  God  spake 
through  his  fathers  also,  that  God  knows  other  languages  besides 
Greek  and  Hebrew. 

What  are  we  to  say,  then,  of  these  truths  in  non-Christian  faiths? 
Shall  we  say*'  There  is  more  of  God  in  our  world  than  we  supposed/* 
and  sing  a  doxology  ?  First,  I  think  we  should  insist  on  the  cordial 
recognition  of  these  truths,  and  cheerfully  acknowledge  their  kinship 
to  Christianity,  for  all  truth  is  akin*  The  Hindu  poet  knows  what 
to  say  of  it.  He  says*  *'  The  heart  is  made  pure  by  the  truth,"  •  If 
I  am  asked  whence  these  truths  came,  I  would  say  from  heaven »  from 
Him  who  is  the  Truth.  But  whether  they  are  the  direct  gifts  of  God 
to  Hindus,  or  whether,  as  boulders,  they  have  drifted  and  travelled 
to  India,  I  cannot  tell ;  the  evidence  on  this  point  is  incomplete.  If 
any  urge  that,  although  Hindus  recogniee  their  authority,  they  are 
uninspired,  and  not  really  authoritative,  I  would  say  truth  is  authori- 
tative because  it  is  truth,  not  because  it  came  in  some  particular  wsy. 
And  all  truth  is  from  God. 

There  is  among  Christians  a  natural  tendency  to  minimise  truth 
outside  the  Christian  area.  That  missionaries  have  displayed  it,  that 
we  discover  it  in  books  of  forty  or  fifty  years  .ago  is  not  a  surprise, 
but  in  recent  writings  dealing  with  other  faiths  this  tendency  is  stOl 
manifest.  It  should  be  resisted.  Phrases  like  the  following — *'  un- 
aided hnman  reason,"  *'  unaided  human  resources  " — are  in  themselves 
inaccurate,  and  cannot  be  used  to  describe  the  condition  of  men 
under  non- Christian  faith?.  Nor  is  the  statement  that  these  other 
religions  are  **  a  preparation  for  Christianity ''  at  all  adequate  to  de- 
scribe either  their  raison  ^Hrt  or  their  contents.  It  is  certain  that  if 
a  missionary  take  up  an  attitude  towards  the  truths  known  to  Hindus, 
which  tends  to  minimise  them  or  lessen  their  authority,  he  will  not 
thereby  gain  any  advantage  for  Christianity,  He  should  learn  to  view 
tbem  as  his  friends  and  allies  ;  and  since  they  are  the  best  things 
India  holds,  count  it  heartless  and  unkind  to  miuimise  them.  The 
fact  that  God  is  manifest,  and  grace  and  truth  distributed  over  a  wider 
area  than  was  formerly  sapposed,  should  be  a  cause  of  rejoicing  to  the 
whole  of  Christendom, 

The  questions  may  occur  to  some  who  read  this  paper,  Why,  since 
there  is  so  much  religious  truth  in  India,  the  worship  and  life  of  the 
people  are  not  more  rapidly  transformed  by  it  ?  and,  Why,  if  preju- 
diced against  the  teaching  of  Christian  books,  Hindus  do  not  reverence 
the  truth  written  in  their  own?     Our  English  life  illustrates  the  fact 

•  TiruTftlluvar's  **  Knral,'*  chap.  xxi:. 
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that  men  may  have  truth  in  a  book,  and  neither  use  it  nor  pay  it 

tbomage ;  that,  like  the  coal  which  can  light  and  warm  oar  homes,  it 

nay  lie  buried  and  the  house  of  life  be  dark  and  cold.     And  just 

because  the  Hindu  is  a  man,  he  has  a  man's  weakness  and  sin,  he 

«*  Conceives  the  circle,  and  then  walks  the  square, 
Loves  things  proved  bad,  and  leaves  a  thing  proved  good." 

Like  ourselves,  Hindus  know  more  and  better  than  they  do.  Truth 
does  not  receive  fair-play  at  their  hands.  The  ancient  doctrine  of 
the  sacredness  of  truth  is  firmly  held  in  India ;  truth  is  for  the 
worthy,  and  these  are  few.  It  is  a  treasure  to  be  guarded,  a  mystery 
to  be  concealed.  Truth  is  not  for  the  multitude  ;  they  desire  other 
things — food,  freedom  from  trouble  and  toil — but  not  truth.  Attempt 
to  give  them  truth,  and  you  must  dilute  it — yea,  distort  and  degrade 
it.  It  is  a  pearl ;  do  not  cast  it  before  the  swine.  I  once  spent  a 
few  days  with  a  fakir  on  his  way  to  K4meswaram  as  a  pilgrim.  We 
travelled  together,  and  having  come  to  be  friends,  he  told  me  how  he 
had  spent  four  years  in  the  jungle  as  the  disciple  of  a  celebrated 
religious  teacher  (guru)  and  saint.  "  And  what  did  he  teach  you 
during  your  first  year  ?  "  I  asked.  "  The  sacredness  of  truth,"  was 
the  reply.  *'  How  did  he  teach  it  ?  "  **  By  teaching  me  nothing 
during  the  year.  He  was  testing  me  to  see  if  I  was  worthy  to 
receive  the  truth."  '*  And  what  did  he  teach  you  in  the  succeeding 
years  ?  "  *^  He  spoke  to  me  seldom,  and  taught  me  in  all  some  twelve 
Sanskrit  slokas.^^  *  The  instruments  of  the  disciple^s  culture  were 
few  and  simple,  and  its  area  small.  Half  a  page  of  Sanskrit  does  not 
seem  an  exhaustive  college  course.  But  the  slokas  stretched  to 
infinity  as  the  student  gazed  on  them  with  the  inner  eye,  and  in  a 
narrow  space,  and  on  the  strong  food  of  this  small  curriculum,  he  had 
grown  to  be  an  acute  and  strong  thinker.  But  had  he  failed  to  show 
himself  worthy  to  receive  the  truth,  the  guru  would  not  have  taught 
him. 

Jesus  Christ  followed  this  doctrine  of  the  sacredness  of  truth. 
He  taught  in  parables,  which  to  the  crowd,  ignorant,  thought- 
less, were  fair  pictures  and  pleasing  stories,  but  that  was  all. 
Only  the  thoughtful  and  devout  souls  went  through  the  parable  as  a 
gate  to  discover  the  truth  within.  To  the  doctrine  of  the  sacredness 
of  truth,  Christ  added  that  of  the  sacredness  of  man.  Truth  had  been 
spoken  in  the  darkness,  whispered  in  tbe  ear ;  and  to  the  few,  for  it 
was  sacred.  It  was  sruti.  But  he  told  his  disciples  that  man  is 
sacred  as  well  as  truth,  therefore  the  whisper  in  the  dark  must  become 
a  sound  in  the  open  day.  Truth  is  to  be  the  treasure  of  the  many  ; 
hence  our  agencies  for  teaching  it,  and  our  Christian  preaching.  In 
Christian  countries,  the  new  doctrine  of  the  sacredness  and  dignity  of 
man  receives  increasing  emphasis  ;  but  when  I  see  truth  thrown  in  the 

•  /.e.,  twenty-foar  lines. 
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ffl0ip|  nf  listleas  crowds,  degpiBed  and  mud -bespattered,  I  wish  we 
d6i£H  remember  that  the  old  doctrine  is  still  troe  and  unrepealed^ 
that  truth  is  sacred  as  well  as  man* 

In  the  East,  truth  is  everything ;  man  h  nothing.  It  must  not 
be  popularised  or  preached.  It  has  alway  sheen  hidden  away  in 
obscure  places,  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  the  multitude.  Every  one 
is  familiar  with  the  terrible  penalties  prescribed  in  the  law-books 
(dharma  shastras)  for  those  who,  without  warranty  should  coma  to 
know  it.  The  publication  of  books  containing  it  ia  a  novelty,  un- 
sanctioned, indefensible  from  the  orthodox  standpoint.  Before  print- 
ing was  introduced,  the  palm-leaf  books  belonging  to  saint  and 
scholar  were  cast  into  the  tank  ere  they  died,  lest  they  should  fall 
into  unworthy  hands*  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  truth 
which  exists  in  India  has  not  had  a  chance  of  gaining  the  acceptance 
and  receiving  the  homage  of  the  crowd.  There  has  been  no 
company,  no  agency  of  teachers,  to  scatter  it  far  and  wide,  to  pro- 
claim it  to  the  populace*  Truly  it  has  been  ''  as  treasure  hid  in  a 
field." 

Meantime  the  Aryan  priests  and  others  have  had  to  provide  some- 
thing for  the  multttudej  and  the  modem  idolatry  of  India  with  its 
music,  its  festive  splendours,  its  carnival,  is  that  provision.  But  the 
crowds  do  not  gather  to  the  idolatrous  festivals  to  seek  and  find  the 
truth  ;  it  is  not  taught  at  the  temples.  They  come  rather  to  see  a 
spectacle,  and  rejoice  in  a  tanuisha.  Here  and  there,  even  amid  such 
unhelpful  surroundings,  now  and  then,  perchance,  some  worshipper 
may  gain  blessing :  God  knows.  Yet  it  is  far  more  true  to  say  that 
Hindu  idolatry  is  the  sabstitate^  for  truth  than  to  affirm  it  to  be  truth  s 
symbol.  Truth  is  not  there  ;  it  is  ranged  against  idolatry  in  uncom- 
promising hostility.  It  is  the  idolatry,  the  error,  in  India  which 
appeals  to  the  masses,  and  enlists  popular  sympathy  and  wealth  on 
its  side. 

Ah,  if  the  truth  in  India,  now  prostrate,  trampled  and  held  down 
in  unrighteousness,  as  in  ancient  Home,  could  rise  up  and  speak  with, 
a  prophet*s  voice !  But  it  is  buried  in  books,  too  often  in  men  also, 
as  in  a  grave.  The  guilt  of  India  consists  in  this,  that  she  does  not 
obey  the  truth  she  knows.  But  the  truth  bides  its  time.  At  the 
call  of  God,  as  I  believe,  through  Christian  missions  reorganised  as 
they  may  and  should  be,  it  will  come  forth  from  its  obscure  hiding- 
placeS)  and  shatter  and  dispel  the  errors  of  the  time.  The  old  Sanskrit 
saying  that  **  Truth  conquers  worlds  *'  (satyma  l6kdn  j<iycUi)  will 
again  be  justified.  But  the  truth  waits  for  the  Christian  missionary, 
to  b©  greeted  and  used  by  him,  waits  to  bear  witness  for  Christ,  that 
India  may  be  saved.  In  a  word,  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  India,  waits 
to  be  lost  in  ^^  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 

G*  Mackenzie  Cohbah* 


PREDOMINANT  PARTNERS  AND 
UNIONIST  DISCORDS. 


A  CHARACTERISTIC  remark  made  by  Lord  Beaoonsfield,  if  I 
mistake  not,  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  in  the  spring  of  1880,  with 
reference  to  some  early  checks  which  at  the  moment  the  Gladstonian 
Cabinet  seemed  likely  to  receive,  has  not  yet  become  hackneyed,  and 
will  profitably  bear  repetition  here.  "  Your  reverses,*^  so  ran  the 
pithy  aphorism,  "  threaten  to  arrive  a  little  too  soon.  The  course  of 
Ooyemments  daring  their  first  year  should  be  fairly  prosperous.  In 
the  second  there  should  be  mistakes ;  in  the  third.  Ministers  should 
feel  that  they  are  mistakes ;  in  the  fourth,  the  country  should  begin 
to  find  them  out ;  in  the  fifths  should  come  the  crash." 

Thus  far  the  course  of  the  Liberal  Cabinet,  as  reconstructed  by 
Lord  Roeebery,  has  fulfilled  practically  the  Disraelian  conditions  of 
progress.  The  Premier's  reputation  for  sagacity,  shrewdness,  on  the 
whole,  for  luck  has  been  more  than  maintained.  His  second  in 
command  has  shown  himself  a  better  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons 
tl^an  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt's  critics  in  old  days  would  have  admitted 
ever  to  be  practicable,  and  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who  is 
gradually  overcoming  the  original  prejudices  against  him  of  '^  the 
City.*'  As  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Kimberley  has  not  failed  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  English  patriotism,  humanity,  and  material 
interest  by  his  attitude  towards  the  Porte  in  that  section  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  in  which  English  religion,  sentiment,  and  even 
English  commerce,  are  touched  most  sensibly.  His  subordinate,  who 
represents  our  external  affairs  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  shown 
higher  than  mere  business  capacities,  and  with  mingled  emphasis  and 
courtesy  has  caused  the  French  mind  for  the  first  time  to  realise  the 
claims  of  England  on  the  Upper  Nile.  Mr.  Asquith  has  united  all 
voices,  save  those  of  a  chronically  querulous  bureaucracy,  in  praise 
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of  his  internal  admin iatration.  Ainouy^  the  minor  members  of  the 
Goyernment,  Mr.  George  Russell,  himself  a  pre-eminently  Gladstonian 
selection,  has,  to  his  party's  not  more  than  his  own  advantage, 
shomi  himself  a  capable  official  as  well  as  a  dexterous  debater* 
Altogether,  therefore,  the  close  of  the  prologue  constituted  by  the 
pne-paschal  session  to  the  real  parliamentary  drama's  development, 
found  Ministerial  Liberalism  in  a  position  of  parliamentaiy  prosperity 
and  popular  promise  which,  if  prophesied  in  February  last,  would 
have  been  declared  incredible. 

Before  the  centre  of  gravity  is  once  more  shifted  from  Westminster 
to  the  constitueDcies,  or  the  echoes  of  senatorial  strife  are  drowned  in 
the  clamorous  notes  of  preparation  for  a  general  engagement  at  the 
poUing-boothSj  it  will  not  be  amiss  briefly  to  examine  the  statistics  of 
Liberal  progress  and,  ^>a?7  passii,  of  a  movement  towards  some  measure 
of  Liberal  refusion  which  have  been  actually  made  doriDg  Lord 
Rosebei^'s  premiership*  The  best  way  of  doing  this  will  be  to  take 
seriatim^  first,  the  constituencies  that  in  1886  declared  for  Liberal 
Unionism  or  Conservatism  ;  secondly,  the  id  dividual  members  of 
Parliament  who,  having  ten  years  since  refused  to  follow  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  his  Irish  policy,  have  subsequently  re-considered  their  posi- 
tion, aud  either  returned  to  their  earlier  allegiance,  or,  whatever  their 
past  sympathies,  have  proclaimed  themselves  converts  to  the  Liberal 
propaganda. 

Beginning  in  the  north,  and  travelling  southwards  gradually,  we 
shaU  indeed  find  that  Barrow-in-Furness,  Liberal  in  1885,  Liberal 
Unionist  in  1886,  at  a  bye-election  Liberal,  returned  in  1802  to  its 
former  Liberal  Unionism ;  but  this  case  is  only  the  exception  which 
appears  to  prosre  the  rule.  To  descend  from  Lancashire  to  Lincoln- 
flhire,  Boston,  Liberal  in  1885,  became  Liberal  Unionist  in  188G,  but 
took  the  first  opportunity  at  a  bye-election  of  returning  to  its  original 
Gladstonian  allegiance,  and  was  cordially  anti-Untonist  at  the  general 
appeal  to  the  country  ending  in  the  overthrow  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
second  Administration.  Similarly,  the  metropolis  of  worsted  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  formerly  represented  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster, 
parting  company  with  Liberalism  in  1885  and  1S8G,  subsequently  re- 
canted its  apostasy  at  a  bye-election  :  while  on  the  last  dissolution  this 
recantation  was  confirmed.  Elsewhere,  the  same  vicissitudes  were 
experienced :  in  Lancashire  at  Burnley  ;  in  Cambridgeshire  at  Wis- 
beach  ;  in  Derbyshire  at  Chesterfield ;  in  Cheshire  at  Norwich  ;  in 
Durham  at  Houghton-le-Spring ;  in  Essex  at  Maiden  ;  in  Central 
Finsbury  ;  in  Mid-Glamorganshire ;  in  Gloucester  at  Cirencester,  as 
well  as  at  Stroud  ;  in  West  Islington,  within  the  metropolitan  area  -, 
or,  again,  in  the  provinces  at  Hartlepool,  Hereford,  and  at  East  Hull ; 
while  in  the  extreme  south-west  of  England,  that  portion  of  the  king- 
dom least  accessible  to  the  influence  of  fresh  political  ideas,  Bornstsple, 
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South  Molton,  West  Tayistock,  in  Deyonshire,  exhibit  a  similar  record. 
To  make  this  list  complete  there  most  be  added  to  it,  in  Lancashire, 
Accrington^  Rossendale,  and  Middleton ;  in  Leicestershire,  Harborongh 
and  Loughborough;  in  Lincolnshire,  Gainsborough  and  South  Lincoln  ; 
in  Western  Anglia,  the  Monmouth  boroughs ;  as  well  as,  again  more 
to  the  northwards,  Newcastle-under-Lyme ;  in  Lancashire,  Oldham  ;  in 
the  Midlands,  Woodstock ;  in  Somerset,  Frome  ;  in  the  Principality 
Pembroke ;  in  East  Anglia,  Mid  and  North-west  Norfolk,  Stow- 
market  and  Woodbridge  ;  Swansea  in  Wales  ;  Cricklade  in  Wiltshire  ; 
North  Worcester ;  and  to  revert  to  Yorkshire,  Skipton  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Colne  Valley  on  the  other.  Scotland  tells  a  similar  tale  and 
points  a  like  moral.  Argyleshire,  South  Ayrshire,  Ayr  itself,  Fal- 
kirk, the  St.  BoUox  division  of  Glasgow,  Inverness-shire,  Livemess, 
and  Roxburghshire,  all  seceded  from  Mr.  Gladstone  a  decade  since  ; 
all  returned  to  him  after  an  interval  of  six  years^  absence.  These 
results  will  be  the  more  easily  comprehended  and  remembered  if  they 
are  displayed  in  the  tabulated  form  given  on  the  next  page. 

From  the  figures  there  set  forth  it  will  be  seen  that  exactly  sixty- 
two  constituencies  of  a  typically  representative  kind  in  all  parts  of 
England — north,  south,  east,  and  west — which  during  the  great 
falling  off  of  ten  years  ago  went  with  the  majority  against  the  Glad- 
stonian  programme,  have  since  cancelled  that  aberration  and  recovered 
the  historic  complexion  of  their  parliamentary  representation.  These 
facts  sufficiently  explain  the  eagerness  of  the  Liberal  Unionists  to 
secure,  on  Speaker  Peel's  retirement,  the  Leamington  and  Warwick 
seat.  In  1886  the  followers  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  amounted  to  ninety-six ;  to-day  they  have  been  reduced 
to  a  maximum  of  fifty ;  while  of  the  seats,  whose  total  wanted  only 
four  of  one  hundred,  which  they  held  nine  years  ago,  they  have  lost 
some  two-thirds,  possessing  to-day  only  thirty-eight.  Of  their  gains^ 
amounting  in  all  to  ten  seats,  six  have  been  taken  from  Liberals — 
North  St.  Pancras,  Bordesley,  and  Lichfield ;  while  three — the  St. 
Stephen's  Green  division  of  Dublin,  South  Londonderry,  and  South 
Tyrone — have  been  won  from  Nationalists.  The  single  Irish  seat 
now  in  Liberal  Unionist  keeping,  formerly  in  Conservative  occupancy, 
is  West  Belfast.  As,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Cavendish- 
Chamberlain  propaganda  makes  much  progress  on  the  other  side  of 
St.  George's  Channel,  so  it  woald  appear  that  in  all,  during  the  last 
decade,  the  Liberal  Unionists  have  lost  fifty-eight  seats  and  gained 
only  ten.  It  had,  therefore,  become  vital  for  them  to  retain  the 
constituency  vacated  by  Mr.  Peel's  retirement. 

If  we  now  pass  from  places  to  individuals,  the  personnel  in  the 
processes  of  political  transformation  which  gradually  have  aecomplished 
themselves  since  the  catastrophe  of  1886  points  the  same  moral  not 
less  significantly.    Thus,  in  West  Edinburgh  Mr.  T.  B.  Buchanan  was 
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Zist  of  ConslitiiencieSf  Liberal  in  1885,  Unimiist  or  Conservative  in  1886, 

which  have  .^incf^  rt^tarmd  Liberal  Members, 
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returned  dnring  the  diBastrons  season  as  a  Liberal  Unionist.  In 
1892  he  had  reverted  to  Gladstonianism,  and  though  defeated  in  that 
year  in  the  Scotch  capital  was  elected  as  a  Liberal  in  1893  for  West 
Aberdeenshire.  Mr.  W.  S.  Caine  sat  as  a  Liberal  Uniomst  in  the 
Parliament  of  1886.  Since  then,  having  lost  his  Lancashire  seat,  he 
has  renewed  his  loyalty  to  Liberalism,  and  to-day  represents  East 
Bradford.  To  the  same  category,  although  at  this  moment  outside 
St.  Stephen's,  belongs  Sir  T.  F.  Grove,  of  the  Wilton  division  of 
Wiltshire.  Wales  has,  unfortunately,  lost  Lord  Swansea ;  but  it  is 
worth  noticing  that  before  his  elevation,  Sir  Hussey  Vivian,  whereas  he 
had  been  returned  under  the  Unionist  colours  in  1886,  after  having  pro- 
claimed his  repentance  in  1892,  held  his  own  with  ease  as  a  follower 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  Worcester,  again.  Sir  Benjamin  Hingley^ 
returned  as  a  Liberal  Unionist  without  opposition  in  1886,  continued 
to  keep  the  seat  atter,  as  in  1892,  he  had  once  more  ranged  himself  on 
the  Gladstonian  side.  The  two  most  conspicuous  instances  of  thia 
process  remain  to  be  mentioned,  and  are,  of  course.  Sir  G.  O. 
Trevelyan,  who,  defeated  as  a  Unionist  in  the  Hawick  burghs  in 
1886,  was  subsequently,  first  in  1887  then  in  1892,  returned  as  a 
Home  Ruler  for  the  Bridgeton  division  of  Glasgow  ;  secondly,  Mr.  A« 
B.  Winterbotham  of  Cirencester,  who,  first  returned  as  the  opponent 
of  Home  Bule  in  1886,  was  six  years  later  re-established  in  Parliament 
as  Home  Rule's  supporter.  If  to  these  names  is  added  that  of  Mr.  W. 
Jacks,  who  having  unsuccessfully,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain's  follower, 
stood  for  Stirlingshire  in  1886,  retrieved  this  failure  by  loyalty  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  at  the  last  General  Election,  the  list  will  be  found  tolerably 
complete ;  and  for  the  purposes  of  clearer  apprehension,  as  in  the 
previous  case,  shall  be  given  in  a  tabular  form  : 

List  of  Members  (and  their  Constituencies)  who  in  1886  voted  against  the  Second 
Heading  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  but  who  were  subsequently  returned  ta 
Parliament  cw  Liberals, 

Buchanan,  T.  R.  (West  Edinburgh).    Elected  in  1880  as  a  Liberal  Unionist, 

and,  having  resigned,  in  1888  as  a  Liberal.     Defeated  again,  1892, 

but  elected  (Liberal)  for  West  Aberdeenshire,  1893. 
Caine,  W.  S.  (Barrow-in-Furness).     Elected   in  1886  as  a  Liberal  Unionist. 

Resigned   1890,  and  stood  again  as  Liberal   Unionist,  but  defeated. 

Elected  for  East  Bradford  in  1892  as  a  Liberal. 
Grove,  Sir  T.  F.  (Wilts,  Wilton).     Elected   in  1886  as  Liberal  Unionist, 

became  a  Liberal,  and  defeated  (as  a  Liberal),  1892. 
Hingley,  Sir  B.  ^North  Worcestei'shire).     Elected  unopposed  in  188G  as 

Liberal  Unionist;  re-elected  as  a  Liberal  in  1892. 
Jacks,  W.  (Leith)      Defeated  in  1886  as  Liberal  Unionist,  but  elected  for 

Stirlingshire  as  a  Liberal,  1892. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M.  (Glamorgan,  Mid).     Elected   in    1886   as  "a   Liberal.*^ 

"  Dodd  "  says,  "  did  not  vote  on  Home  Rule  Bill."     This  was  not  the 

case,  as  he  voted  against  the  Bill.     Now  deceased. 
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TrevelyHD,  The   Kight  Honoui-able  Su-  U.  O.  (11a wick  Burghs) »     Defeated 

in  IHKt;  as  a  Liberal  Unionist.  •  Afterwards  (I>*87  and  1892)  elected 

for  Glasgow  (Bridgeton)  as  a  Lil>eraK 
Vivian,  Sir  H.  H.  (Swansea),  afterwards  Lord   Swansea;  now   decea^fiad. 

Elected   as  a  Liberal  LTnionist   in  18Hi;,  but   afterwards  became  a 

Liberal.     Elected  ai?  Home  Ruler  in  IHW'I, 
Winterbotham^  A.  B,  (Cirencester)*     Now  deceased.     Elected  in  1K80  as  a 

Liberal    Unionist.     Afterwards  tui'-ned    Liberal,    and   elected    as  a 

Liberal  in  1892. 

With  rumours  of  dissolution  in  the  air  on  the  eve  of  a  new 
instalment  of  the  parliauientary  year,  the  facts  and  figures  imme- 
diately before  ns  do  not  indeed  suggest  any  national  reaction  in 
favour  even  of  the  modified  Home  Rule  inherent  in  Mr.  Dalziel's 
recent  motion,  as  accepted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  but  do,  on 
the  other  hand,  point  to  the  gradual  operation  of  a  process  steadily 
going  on  since  1885 — only  more  recently  continued  in  the  return  of 
Mr.  Pitt- Lewis  to  Liberal  ism,  and  the  withdrawal  of  Mr,  T.  W.  liussell 
from  Irish  Unionism;  which  seems  likely  to  bring  back  in  yet  larger 
n ambers  the  seceders  of  a  decade  since  to  the  Liberal  camp. 

This,  though  the  most  tangible  feature  in  the  situation,  is  perhaps 
nob  in  reality  the  most  significant  During  the  present  year.  Mr, 
Chamberlain,  the  actual — even  though  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  may  be 
the  titular — leader  of  the  Liberal  Unionists,  has,  it  may  be,  less  of 
set  purpose  than  in  recognition  of  facts  which  he  cannot  ignore, 
though  he  is  unable  to  control  them,  modi  (led  his  attitude  towards 
'  his  old  associates  generally,  and  the  legislation  at  present  before  the 
country  in  particular.  His  silence  on  popular  platforms  is  mora 
suggestive  than  could  have  been  bis  speech.  He  has,  with  every 
reasonable  pretext  for  issuing  a  fresh  oral  manifesto,  abstained  from 
anything  like  a  repetition  of  the  Fenton  declaration  in  favour  of  a 
Unionist  Government,  which  attracted  so  much  attention  and  excited 
so  wild  speculations  during  the  pEist  winter.  The  nature  of  the 
Birmingham  statesman  is  not  one  of  those  that  shrinks  from  pub- 
licity's fierce  Hght,  or  that  refuses  to  be  in  evidence  when  notoriety 
is  the  condition  of  practical  success.  No  more  humorous  apologies  for 
the  political  escapades  of  his  un regenerate  youth  have  followed  those 
with  which  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  colleague  introduced  the  New 
Year.  As  a  consequence,  the  applause  that  he  elicited  from  the  Tory 
clacjue  has  begun  to  die  away.  From  persecution  to  apotheosis  the 
Conservative  stages  are  not  usually  very  long.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  forties,  the  Tapers  and  Tadpoles  in  **  Coningaby  *'  were  beginning 
to  find  out  that  the  Nonconformists,  whose  vote  they  thought  there 
was  a  chance  of  securing,  were,  after  all,  **  very  respectable  sort  of 
persons."  A  similar  course  of  repentant  conviction  with  reference  to 
the  statesman  whom  for  decades  they  conspired  to  denounce,  repeats 
itself  perpetually  among  Conservative    wire-pullers  at  a  later  day. 
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Mr.  Bright  lived  to  find  himself  acclaimed  as  a  Nestor  of  states- 
manship by  the  men  who,  twenty  years  earlier,  would  have  liked  to 
see  his  head  decorating  Temple  Bar.  Within  the  House  of  Commons, 
an  analogous  experience  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Gladstone  himself. 
When  the  late  Sir  Walter  Barttelot  expressed  from  his  place  in 
Parliament  his  admiration  for  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  later  developments, 
and  his  fervent  prayers  for  the  Northampton  member's  restoration  to 
health,  the  chivalrous  Sussex  baronet  was  unconsciously  uttering  a 
parable  which  aptly  illustrates  the  vicissitudes  of  opinion  that  a 
capable  and  prominent  member  of  the  popular  Chamber,  on  whatever 
side,  is  tolerably  certain  to  encounter  before  a  prolonged  and  anselfish 
career  comes  to  a  close.  Mr.  Chamberlain  began  where  poor  Lord 
Bandolph  Churchill  may  be  said  to  have  left  off.  All  the  Tory 
obloquy  which,  soon  after  his  first  entrance  to  St.  Stephen's,  the 
member  for  Birmingham  attracted  to  himself,  was  expended  upon  the 
man  without  whom  Unionism  would  not  have  existed,*  when  in  1887 
he  criticised  the  Conservative  L^id  Bill.  The  perfectly  just  tributes 
paid  with  such  dangerous  iteration  to  Mr.  Courtney  robbed  Liakeard's 
representative  of  the  Speakership.  The  Birmingham  statesman  is 
not  perhaps  unaware  that  the  too  demonstrative  eulogies  of  Conserva- 
tive admirers  threaten  to  inflict  upon  himself  an  analogous  loss.  From 
the  first  it  was  obvious  that  the  Tory  canonisation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
could  not  be  accomplished  without  provoking  to  dangerous  activity  more 
than  one  "  Devil's  advocate  "  among  the  Conservative  rank  and  file. 

The  whirligig  of  time  works  curious  revenges,  and  Mr.  Bright's 
erewhile  colleague,  who  with  undisguised  delight  witnessed  poor 
Bandolph  Churchill's  revolt  against  his  titular  leaders,  runs  some  risk 
of  being  the  victim  of  a  movement  on  the  Conservative  benches, 
reproducing  exactly  the  spirit  and  approximately  the  tactics  of  the 
insurrection  against  official  authority  which  a  deci^de  and  a  half  ago 
found  expression  and  organisation  in  the  **  fourth  party."  Mr.  Balfour, 
at  that  epoch  an  occasional  colleague  of  the  departed  Frondeur,  is  in 
effect  to-day  called  upon  to  restrain  just  such  a  rising  against  his  own 
influence  with  respect  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  he  himself  was  some- 
times inclined  to  encourage  against  the  conciliatory  tactics  of  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  sufficient  reason  for  assuming  that  any  entente 
cordicUe  between  the  dual  controllers  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
Unionist  army  will  be  imperilled  seriously  by  the  explosion  of  a  few 
grumbling  humours  against  the  Birmingham  statesman's  influence. 
Mr.  Disraeli  described  as  ''  proud  and  ancient "  the  party  which  he 
had  to  educate  up  to  household  suffrage.  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
gressive strides  which  they  have  made  steadily  since  then,  Mr.  Disraeli's 

*  See  Manchester  speech,  March  3,  1886,  snggestinff  the  Union  partj.    L.  J. 
Jennings'  edition  of  "  Lord  K  Churchiirs  Speeches,"  vol  il.  p.  15. 
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latter-day  Bnooessor  has  not  yet  quite  educated  the  Conservative 
OppoBition  op  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  all;  and  one  need 
indulge  no  apprehensions  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  task  will  not 
perfectly  be  accomplished.  The  ci^devaid  author  of  the  Radiail 
programme,  who  was  a  Horae  Ruler  long  before  Mr,  Gladstone's  coti- 
version,  made  so  important  a  concession  to  his  new  ally's  scruples  in 
going  into  the  lobby  against  Mr,  Dalziel  as  to  render  it  certain  that 
he  will  not  be  held  to  havo  sinned  unpardonably  in  exercising  the 
right  of  private  judgment  with  reference  to  the  Welsh  Church.  For 
the  present  he  and  bis  actual  associates  find  themselves  mutually 
necessary;  and  so  long  as  this  reciprocal  exigency  continues,  that 
which,  tropically  enough^  has  been  called  the  **  new  coalition  '*  will 
endure. 

The  really  novel  and  important  element  in  the  position  is  not  that 
cleavage  among  the  Unionists  disclosed  by  the  division  Hst  on  Mr. 
AsquitVs  Bill,  but  the  appearance  of  a  schism  within  the  very  select 
ranks  of  the  Liberal  Unionists  themselves,  parliamentary  evidence  of 
which  will  be  furnished  at  a  later,  though  not  indefinitely  remote, 
day.  In  his  recent  speech  at  Bodmin,  on  the  succession  to  Mr,  Peel, 
the  honest  politician  whom  his  Cornish  compatriots  do  credit  to  them- 
selves by  sending  to  Westminster,  with  equal  good  humour  and  truth 
let  the  world  into  the  secret  of  his  withdrawal  from  the  competition 
for  the  vacant  chair.  As  be  then  made  it  plain^  that  jodicial  quality 
which  Mr.  Courtney  facetiously  termed  "  sententiouaness '*  excited 
against  him  the  opposition  of  those,  some  among  them  very  dear  to 
ilr.  Chamberlsinj  who  had  received  a  disagreeable  taste  of  the  quality 
for  which  so  convenient  a  name  was  coined.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  upon  all  those  matters,  hereafter  to  be  referred  to  the  arbitrament 
of  the  predominant  partner  long  since  mentioned  by  Lord  Rosebery, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Courtney  stand  at  opposite  poles.  There 
is  really  no  more  resemblance  between  these  two  capable  and  con- 
scientious men  to-day  than  there  was  a  couple  of  decades  since  between 
the  then  Member  for  Woodstock  and  Lord  Salisbury's  ci'demnt  House 
of  Commons  vicegerent,  to  each  of  whom  respectively  the  Birmingham 
and  Liskeard  M.Rs  present  certain  points  of  likeness*  Between  1886 
and  1893,  the  Midland  tribune,  employing  liord  Hartington's  and 
Lord  Salisbury's  very  syllableSp  pledged  himself  to  resist  any  settle- 
ment of  the  Lrish  difficulty  proposed  by  the  Gladstonians  on  Home 
liole  lines*  Upon  the  eve  of  Mr.  Gladstone  s  explanation  of  his 
^^m  second  Irish  scheme,  the  gentleman  who  might,  but  for  Mr, 
^^P   Chamberlain,  to-day  have   been   Speaker,  declared  that  if  the  Irish 

■  autonomy  provisions  should  prove  good^  they  ought  to  be  impartially 
^^  OQDsidered. 

^^r        Between  these  two  diametrically  opposed  attitudes — that  of  uneon- 

■  ditional  antagonism  by  Mr,  Chambarlain,  and  that  of  hypothetical 
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aoqnieacence  by  Mr.  Courtney — ^there  can  obvionsly  be  no  compromise 
nor  via  media  of  any  kind.  Nothing  in  the  interval  has  occnrred 
warranting  the  inference  of  any  subsequent  change  in  the  respective 
dispositions  of  the  two  gentlemen,  now  spoken  of,  towards  legislative 
schemes,  at  one  time  described  as  dead,  at  another  said  to  be  only 
sleeping. 

Mr.  Courtney,  at  Bodmin,  dwelt  playfully,  and  no  doubt  accurately, 
upon  his  own  overflowing  universal  bonhomie.  But  the  saintliest 
temper  in  this  mortal  state  cannot  well  be  additionally  endeared 
to  the  individual  who  has  stood  between  itself  and  tike  fruition 
of  a  coveted  honour.  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  1889  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  erewhile  Fourth  Party's  leader  should  not  have  the 
chance  of  dividing  with  himself  the  representation  of  Birmingham. 
Subsequently,  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Hartington  acceded  to  that 
view.  Similarly,  in  1895,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
clearly  perceived  the  inconveniences  of  the  Comishman's  occupation 
of  Mr.  Peel's  chair.  But,  while  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  is  dead, 
Mr.  Courtney  is  alive ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  he  has  lost 
much  of  the  exuberant  vigour  and  vitality  which  prompted  the  great 
editor,  Mr.  J.  T.  Delane,  to  say  of  him  that  after  having  worked  for 
three  hours,  and  walked  for  three  hours  more,  his  best  leader-writer 
was  sometimes  toned  down  to  the  level  of  ordinary  energies. 

With  all  his  loyalty  to  the  Unionist  cause,  with  all  his  personal 
regard  for  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Courtney  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
sacrifice  his  honest  convictions  in  the  department  of  Irish  statesman- 
ship or  of  Unionist  organisation,  and  to  eS'ace  himself  in  order  that 
the  Midland  statesman's  predominance  may  be  without  challenge. 

The  analysis  of  the  polling  at  two  recent  bye-elections,  that 
at  Oxford  and  that  in  Mid  Norfolk,  shows  the  support  of  both 
these  distinguished  men  to  be  indispensable  for  a  Unionist  triumph. 
In  other  words,  the  detachment  of  any  section  among  Ministers' 
opponents  will  practically  annihilate  all  organised  antagonism  to  the 
Liberal  party.  If,  therefore,  the  Ministerial  majority  is  numerically 
slight,  or  practically  sometimes  precarious,  the  Unionist  connection 
opposed  to  it  is  held  together  by  a  chain  which,  if  not  of  sand,  is  no 
stronger  than  the  weakest  of  its  exceedingly  fragile  links.  Although, 
as  has  been  observed,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  notwithstanding  his  carefully 
studied  retirement  of  late  into  the  background,  has  neither  said  nor 
•done  anything  which  would  warrant  the  inference  of  his  actively 
favouring  a  solution  of  the  Irish  problem  on  the  Imperial  Home- 
Sule-all-round  principle ;  he  has  no  more  power  of  disposing  events 
than  less  considerable  personages.  It  does  not  rest  with  him 
whether  the  next  Government,  titularly  Unionist  or  frankly  Conser- 
vative, shall  in  conformity  with  his  known  wish,  dedicate  its  energies 
chiefly  to  social  legislation  and  industrial  reform.     As  in  the  long 
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Toiij  according  to  Mr.  Dlsraelfs  sagacious  dictnm,  the  constituencies 
choose  not  only  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  Oppo- 
sition's chief  as  well,  so  the  subject  matter  of  parliamentary 
buBiness  generally,  and  of  Ministerial  exertion  in  particular,  is  itself 
prescribed  by  the  householders,  expressing  themselves  through  their 
representatives* 

The  facts  and  figures  set  forth  at  the  beginiung  of  this  paper  prove 
the  existence  of  a  progressive  movement^  making  for  Liberal  re-union 
i^nd  Unionist  disintegration.  That  it  will  soon  issue  in  the  former's 
completion  no  one  believes.  These  developments  have  always  hitherto 
been  and  must  continue  a  work  of  time.  When,  upon  the  secession 
of  the  Portland  and  Fitzwilliam  sections^  the  Whig  party  just  one 
hundred  years  ago  was  shattered^  it  took  nearly  forty  years — namely, 
till  1832 — before  the  fragments  came  together  again  eEfectually. 
Similarly,  during  the  period  subsequent  to  the  Liberal-Conservative 
disruption  under  Canning  in  1827,  rather  over  three  decades  elapsed 
ere  Lord  John  Russell  first,  and  Mr*  Gladstone  afterwards,  were  able 
to  dissipate  the  centrifugal  influences  and  rally  the  friends  of  progress 
upon  the  platform  of  social  and  economical  reform*  Nor  have  cor- 
responding consummations  been  achieved  more  rapidly  on  the  other 
side.  Twenty-one  years  had  passed  before  the  Conservative  units, 
dispersed  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  by  the  disruption  under  Sir 
Bobert  Peel,  became  amenable  to  the  centripetal  forces  of  Disraeli^s 
genins,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  compact  array,  with  Household 
Franchise  inscribed  on  their  banner*  Even  thus,  more  than  another 
lustrum  was  required  previous  to  the  Conservative  command  of  a 
working  majority;  nor  was  it  till  1871  that  Mr*  Disraeli,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  secured  the  fruitful  possession  of  power  as 
distinguished  from  the  barren  honour  of  place. 

All  analogies,  therefore,  which  in  politics,  as  in  other  things,  are 
the  only  indications  of  probabilities  or  pofisibilities,  admonish  us  that 
the  process  which  appears  to  have  begun  will  be  tantaliaingly  slow, 
and  not  perhaps  more  perceptible  from  day  to  day  than  the  growth 
of  vegetation  itself*  Some  time  since,*  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
editor  of  this  Review,  I  was  permitted  to  suggest  that  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  a  fusion  between  the  two  Unionist  wings  were  im- 
practicably great.  Since  then,  this  view  has  received  more  than  one 
striking  illustration  of  its  accuracy.  The  electoral  difference  at 
Leamington  and  Warwick  has  shown  the  indisposition  of  the  Conser- 
vative rank  and  file — first,  to  identify  themselves,  whether  in  name  or 
orgamsation,  with  their  allies ;  secondly^  to  accept  the  parliamentary 
nominees  imposed  upon  them   by  the  party  chiefs  at  Westminster. 


^  CoStXSHPOEAJir  Kevibw,  October  1894:  *'  Cabinet  Coausds  and  Candid  Friendji." 

vou  Lxvn.  3  M 
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This,  it  may  incidentally  be  mentioned,  is  an  interesting  commentaiy 
on  the  acuteness  of  the  Tory  firee  lance  who  founded  the  Primrose 
Leagne,  and  who  maintained  consistently  one  principle,  at  least,  that 
Conservative  organisation  could  never  be  snccessfal,  save  so  far  as  it 
was  decentralised,  and  independent  of  any  dictation  by  the  Tory 
cancas  in  the  capital. 

Mr.  Courtney  is  not  the  man  to  have  modified  his  attitude  towards* 
the  Bosebery  Cabinet  without  calculating  the  possibilities  which  can 
have  alone  prompted  the  change.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  however  opposed 
to  the  details,  would  not  by  his  vote  have  sanctioned  the  principle  of 
Welsh  Disestablishment  if  he  had  remained  in  quite  the  same  mood 
as  when  at  the  close  of  last  year  he  forecast  hopefully,  in  his  Felton 
speech,  the  combination  in  a  single  Gk)vemment  of  moderate  and 
reasonable  men  on  both  sides.  Although  to-day  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's lieutenant  may  have  placed  on  record  no  word  from  which  it 
can  be  inferred  that  he  regards  Home  Bule  all  round  as  anything  but 
a  foolish  device  for  restoring  the  Heptarchy,  he  has  refrained  from 
uttering  or  writing  a  sentence  that  can  be  construed  as  hostile  to  tho 
principle  of  parliamentary  devolution  with  which  in  the  past  he  has 
so  closely  and  usefully  associated  himself. 

With  the  constituencies,  then,  generally  disposed  to  return  to  their 
old  colours,  and  with  individual  members  of  Parliament  inclined  to 
renew  their  former  allegiance ;  with  such  a  parliamentary  power  as 
Mr.  Courtney  prepared  impartially  to  consider  any  reasonable  solution ;. 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain  no  longer  an  actively  militant  colleague  of  Mr. 
Balfour ;  one  is  obliged  to  admit  that  a  sub^ntial  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Liberal  reunion  has  been  taken.  Seasons  of  political  lethargy,, 
like  that  perhaps  now  being  experienced,  have  never,  lasted  long  in 
this  country.  The  gradual  pressure  of  incidents  individually  slight, 
but  collectively  considerable,  has  often  proved,  as  during  the  Beform 
agitations,  1866-8,  a  political  force,  practically  not  less  powerful  than 
the  rising  tide  of  popular  passion.  The  return  of  the  rank  and  file 
among  the  Liberal  seceders  proceeds  steadily.  With  the  dissentient 
leaders,  the  tendency  is  less  strongly  marked.  Some  of  these  gentle- 
men will,  of  course,  not  advance  beyond  the  point  they  have  already 
reached,  and  the  Liberalism  of  1868-80  can  be  known  no  more. 

But  how  far  in  the  direction  now  spoken  of  any  of  those  prominent 
dissentients,  who  have  not  wholly  broken  with  all  their  former 
traditions,  may  go,  not  even  they  themselves  can  yet  say.  At  this 
moment  the  political  barometer  points  seemingly  to  dead  calm. 
When  the  breeze  begins  to  rise  and  ruffle  the  surface,  as  sooner  or 
later  it  must,  none  can  foretell  from  what  quarter  it  will  blow.  It  may, 
however^  be  said  with  confidence  that  if  the  point  whence  the  ele- 
mental commotion   proceeds  be  associated  directly  with  that  Irish 


^^ 
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autonomy  which  is  only  a  mode  of  delegating  parliamentary  business 
to  local  bodies,  neither  Mr.  Courtney  nor  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  pledged 
to  meet  the  scheme  with  a  non  possumus ;  while  the  same  pressure  of 
popular  opinion  and  political  expediency  which  make  themselves  felt 
even  by  t^e  philosophic  member  for  the  borongh  so  long  represented 
by  Mr.  Horsman,  cannot  be  without  some  influence  on  the  statesman 
who  owns  a  more  direct  responsibility  to  the  intimations  of  the 
popular  will,  the  erewhile  Radical  leader,  who  was  during  so  many 
years  the  colleague  and  who  still  calls  himself  the  disciple  of  Mr. 
John  Bright 

T.  H.  S.  EscoTT. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  COLERIDGE* 


*'  rpO  the  same  enthusiastic    sensibilities    which    made   a  fool  of 
J.      Nelson  with  regard  to  his  Emma^  his   country  owed    the 
victories  of  the  Nile^  Copenhagen^  and  Trafalgar/' 

Thus  Coleridge  wrote  in  1814^  and  in  reading  his  newly  published 
Letters  one  is  often  reminded  of  his  remark  on  the  great  sailor. 
'^  Enthusiastic  sensibilities'' — ^these^  too^  were  Coleridge's  own  familiar 
moods.  If  one  wearies  of  enthusiasm,  if  those  tears  of  sensibility 
which  he  is  for  ever  shedding  seem  rather  maudlin^  yet  we  owe  to  luB 
excitements  the  poems  of  ''  The  Ancient  Mariner/'  *'  Christabel/'  and 
'^  Kubla  Ehan."  To  be  sure  Tom  Jones  weeps  quite  as  much,  and  we 
think  Tom  no  puler. 

Like  Nelson's  letters  to  Lady  Hamilton,  Coleridge's  Letters,   to 

everybody  almost,  are  not  always  agreeable  reading.     One  lesson  of 

Mr.  Carlyle's,  a  lesson  which  he  preached  by  precept  rather  than 

example,  we  have  partly  learned.     ^^  Consume  your  own  smoke,"  said 

the  sage.     Coleridge,  in   his   private    correspondence,  blew  abroad 

the  vapour  of  smoke  which  rose  from,  and  often  dimmed,  the  fire  of 

his  unexampled  genius.     On  that  sacred  flame  it  is  no  metaphor  to 

say  that   he  poured   too  many  drugs,  heaped  ^^  poppy   buds   and 

labdanum."    Hence  ascended  the  smoke  which  he  did  not  restrain  or 

consume,  but  allowed  to  take  its  free  way  through  heaven  and  earth. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  an  afiectation,  now,  of  reticence,  and  an 

affectation  of  manliness.     Affectations  if  they  be,  these  at  least  are. 

/  imitations  of  virtues  which  Coleridge  did  not  possess.    He  had  a  kind 

j  of  mania  for  confessing  himself,  and  cryiug  mea  culpa.     Like  the  bad 

I  ma^  in  Aristotle,  he  is  ^'  full  of  repentance,"  or  of  remorse.     He  is 

an^erring  creature,  and  knows  it,  and  his  confessions  occasionally 

•  Edited  by  Bmest  Hartley  Coleridge.    Heinemaim  :  London,  1896. 
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snggesfc,  in  a  sense,  the  Scotch  proverbial  policy  of  '^  taking  the  first 
word  of  fljting."  One  would  rather  see  him  more  hardened,  less 
*^  sensible/'  To  moralise  abont  Coleridge  is  temptingly  easy  and 
absolutely  nseless. 

To  myself,  the  new  volumes  of  his  Letters^  painful  in  many 
ways,  are  most  painfnl  becanse  to  moralise  over  them  is  so  fntile. 
'  As  we  read,  we  are  tempted  to  doubt  the  freedom  of  the  will»  So 
flaent  and  so  flabby,  at  what  point  had  Coleridge  a  chance  to  pull  up 
to  be  stronger  and  more  silent  ?  He  oeema  to  be  the  victim  of  a 
destiny  inherent  in  his  constitution,  and  imposed  on  him  from  his 
infancy.  Yet  he  did  make  efforts,  finally  he  made  the  most  diflScult 
effort,  perhaps,  of  all,  to  be  strong  in  the  strength  of  others.  He  had 
joys  as  well  as  sorrows,  in  which  we  common  men  are  not  partakers. 
He  had  depth,  tenderness,  and  constancy  of  affection  :  he  could  love, 
and,  beyond  the  usual  course  of  nature,  could  make  himself  beloved. 
He  had  a  large  and  generous  faculty  of  admiration  in  presence  of  j 
what  was  admirable.  Again,  as  Scott  says  in  bis  admirable  letter  to  j 
Maturin,  "  Coleridge  has  some  room  to  be  spited  at  the  world.' 
Coleridge  had  assailed  a  work  of  Msturin'e,  who  was  as  angry  and 
voluble  as  Coleridge  himself  was  when  Hazlitt  (as  he  believed)  had 
attacked  "  Christabel  "  in  the  Edinburgh  Mevimc,  Not  having  Sir 
Walter  to  advise  him,  Coleridge  retorted  by  an  assault  on  Jeffrey. 
"  A  man,"  says  Sir  Walter,  **  will  certainly  be  vexed  on  such 
occasions,  and  I  have  wished  to  have  the  knaves  where  the  muircock 
was  (he  bailie  ..,.'*;  but  reply  to  **the  knaves,"  never!  From 
these  natural  reflections,  Sir  Walter  passes  to  a  verdict  on  Coleridge, 
"  a  man  of  genius,  struggling  with  bad^  habits  and  difficult  circum- 
stances,^' In  half  a  dozen  words,  here  is  all  that  we  can  say  of 
Coleridge  s  unhappineas.  The  **  struggles,'*  often  foiled,  the  repentance, 
often  too  fluent  and  facile,  are  as  real  as  the  genius.  *'  No  man," 
says  Soott  elsewhere,  ''  has  all  the  resources  of  poetry  in  such  pro- 
fusion, but  he  cannot  manage  them  so  as  to  bring  oat  anything  of  his 
own  on  a  large  scale  at  all  worthy  of  hiB  genius*  He  is  like  a  lump 
of  coal  rich  with  gas,  which  lies  expending  itself  in  puffs  and  gleams, 
unless  some  shrewd  body  will  clap  it  in  a  cast-iron  box,  and  compel  i 
the  compressed  element  to  do  itself  justice.  His  fancy  and  diction  | 
would  have  long  ago  placed  him  above  all  his  contemporaries,  had 
they  been  under  the  direction  of  a  sound  judgment  and  a  steady  wilL" 
Once  more,  Scott  styles  Coleridge  *'  our  own  imaginative  poet,"  and 
what  CAU  we  add  ?     To  Coleridge  more  was  ffiven  by  his  genius  than 

to  any  of  the  rest. 

*'  He  on  boney-dew  hath  fpd, 
And  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise." 

'  Both  in  voice  and  in   vision  he  is  unrivalled.  )  But  he  had  not 
moral  balance,  he  bad  not  moral   control,  or  at  least   he  too  often 
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lacked  them,  as  his  Letters  inform  as  or  remind  ud.  We  stady  them, 
rather  vainly  trying  to  discover  how  mnch  of  his  strength  came  from, 
or  was  indissolnbly  associated  with,  his  weakness,  how  far  his  gift 
was  the  inevitable  complement  of  his  noctnmal  agonies,  of  the  too 
vivid  and  too  terrible  emergence  of  pictures  and  of  ideas  from  the 
submerged  self  which  (in  genius)  rather  controls  men  than  is  by  men 
controlled. 

I  have  consulted  and  quoted  Scott  for  the  purpose  of  bridling  the 
impatience  wherewith  too  much  of  Coleridge's  correspondence  affects 
myself,  and  probably  affects  many  readers.  The  Letters  are  not  all 
new  and  unpublished  ;  indeed  those  already  familiar  we  require  to 
elucidate  those  which  we  peruse  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Ernest 
Coleridge  (the  grandson  of  the  poet)  has  been  well  advised  in  pre- 
senting some  old  with  mach  new  material.  In  his  List  of  Contents, 
the  provenance,  as  archadologists  say,  of  the  various  pieces  is  carefully 
indicated.  The  notes  are  excellent^  caref  al,  and  not  too  long.  Per- 
haps a  place  might  have  been  found  for  a  thread  of  biography  by 
omitting  a  namber  of  rather  uninteresting  passages.  Headers  who 
come  for  the  first  time  to  a  study  of  Coleridge's  life  will  certainly  be 
of  this  opinion.  To  myself  it  would  have  seemed  that  Coleridge's 
long  letter  on  the  occasion  of  his  quarrel  with  Wordsworth  might 
have  been  omitted.  Votes  alusez  d'  explications,  says  a  character  of 
Gyp's.  Coleridge  was  far  too  fond  of  many  and  long  '^  explanations." 
Had  he  quarrelled  with  me,  I  could  have  forgiven  him  anything 
rather  than  read  one  of  those  long  argumentative  epistles !  In  the 
quarrel  referred  to,  the  unpleasant  facts  were  already  public  property, 
so  that  it  may  be  no  more  than  fair  to  let  Coleridge  state  his  own 
case. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,"  Coleridge  exclcdms,  "  what  have  we  to  do 
with  Lord  Nelson's  mistresses  or  domestic  quarrels  ?  " 

What  indeed !  And  I  would  very  fain  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Coleridge's  quarrels,  domestic  or  not  domestic.  All  this  is 
"  chatter  about  Harriet."  However,  the  world  haa  chattered,  and 
will  chatter ;  Mr.  Ernest  Coleridge  has  enabled  them  to  chatter  with 
knowledge  of  the  case.  Submitting  myself,  as  but  a  casual  reader  of 
Coleridge,  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church  Coleridgian,  I  ventare  to 
think  that,  with  the  exceptions  already  noted,  Mr.  Ernest  Coleridge 
has  done  his  task  as  well  as  it  could  be  done.  It  may,  however,  be 
suggested  that  more  copious  selections  from  Coleridge^s  letters  to 
Allsop  (written  from  Mr.  Gillman's)  might  have  been  made.  These 
letters  show  how  much  of  the  Old  Man  was  left  in  Coleridge,  even 
during  his  respectable  retirement.  One  valuable  quality,  I  may 
add,  Mr.  Ernest  Coleridge  possesses.  He  has  more  humour  than  is 
conspicuous  in  his  great  ancestor,  and  consequently  can  write  with 
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an  un-Boswellian  fairness.     Let  him  not  procraatiBate,  but  give  us 
at  length  a  complete  biography  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

My  object  is  not  the  hopeless  endeavour  to  estimate,  in  a  few  pages, 
a  genius  who  was  so  much  mankind's  epitome.  To  myself,  Cole- 
ridge's philosophy  and  politics  seem  interruptions  of  his  unique 
poetic  vein ;  nay,  even  his  reflective  and  self-analytic  poems  look  like 
flaws  in  the  rich  ore  of  his  rarest  imaginations — silver  among  the. 
gold.  If  we  could  only,  by  examining  his  case,  find  any  light  on  the 
origin  of  the  most  precious  intellectual  metal !  But  the  problem 
evades  us, 

Coleridge^B  autobiographical  account  of  his  childhood  was  already 
known  ;  it  occurs  in  letters  to  Thomas  Poole,  As  he  remarks,  bot 
without  any  snobbish  pride,  he  was  not  of  gentle  birth.  His  learned 
and  simple  father  died  when  he  was  still  a  child,  bat  already  *'  a 
character — lonely,  studious,  fanciful,  haunted  by  spectres  whenever 
he  was  in  the  dark,"  "  Armies  of  ugly  things  burst  on  him  in  the 
dark/*  and  he  saw  the  four  angels  of  the  nursery  rhyme  keeping  them 
off.  Already  (like  so  many  children  who  do  not  become  geniuses) 
Coleridge  was  a  visionary.  He  saw  and  feared  viewless  shapes ; 
these  visions  and  these  terrors  haunted  him  through  life,  and  this 
undesired  power  was,  no  doubt,  an  element  in  the  imagination  which 
later  beheld  the  slimy  sea,  and  the  Death  in  Life  of  the  *^  Ancient 
Mariner*"  So  much  of  genius,  with  its  pains  in  undue  measure,  was 
born  with  him,  and  was  indefeasible.  The  opium  of  which  we  hear 
so  often  may  have  stimulated  and  protracted,  but  did  not  cause,  and 
possibly  mitigated  these  experiences.  They  are  not  unusuf^  in 
childhood.  Mr,  Louie  Stevenson*s  account  of  his  own  "Pains  of 
Sleep  **  in  early  youth,  corresponds  very  closely  with  what  Coleridge 
reveals ;  and  in  each  case  these  spectres  were  like  the  figure  of  the 
man  sweeping,  which,  in  the  ink-mirror  of  the  Egyptian  wizard, 
opens  the  way  to  higher  and  more  significant  visions. 

Sensitive,  imaginative,  vain,  slothful,  and  proud  (as  he  describes 
himself),  the  boy  Coleridge  was  the  father  of  the  man.  Born  in 
1772,  ho  went  to  Christ's  Hospital  at  the  age  of  ten.  His  very  scanty 
diet  was  an  ill  preparation  for  the  struggle  of  life.  Lamb  has 
described  in  words  familiar  to  everybody  the  inspired  schoolboy  Neo- 
platonist.  If  he  got  any  metal  worth  keeping  out  of  lamblichua 
(whom  few  read)  he  had  indeed  the  gift  of  mental  alchemy.  Probably 
he  never  was  a  Greek  scholar  in  the  technical  sense,  but  ^ir.  Ernest 
Coleridge  thinks  that  his  lifelong  misrendering  of  iaTtitri  (SJ.C.) 
was  a  mystification. 

Leaving  Christ's  Hospital  in  1791  for  Cambridge^  he  was  already 
in  love  with  Miss  Mary  Evans,  one  of  three  sisters  who  are  said  to 
have  been  ''  with  a  milliner.'*     His  letters  to  tlie  Evanses  are  now 
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printed  for  the  first  time,  except  for  certain  newspaper  publications 
by  the  editor  himself.  In  writing  to  the  mother,  he  speaks  of  Mary's 
"  beautiful  little  leg/'  which  already  argues  a  considerable  amount  of 
intimacy.  He  soon  (1792)  avows  his  taste  for  gardening,  which 
broadened  into  a  desire  to  be  a  duTnis  aratovy  and  to  live  in  a  Virgilian 
manner  by  his  industry  in  raising  the  simple  fi-uits  of  the  earth. 
•This  aspiration  took  form  in  the  famous  Pantisocratist  dream,  and 
Cioleridge  actually  did  play  the  husbandman  at  Stowey.  In  all  this 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  Bousseau.  Coleridge  was  not  meant  for  a 
farmer,  as  Lamb  remarked. 

Coleridge's  early  letters  to  Mary  Evans  may  be  described  as 
cousinly ;  they  certainly  are  not  love-letters.  The  last,  printed  here, 
is  of  February  7,  1793.  On  December  2,  of  the  same  year,  he  enlisted 
in  the  Fifteenth  Light  Dragoons.  Was  there  any  connection  between 
his  love  afiair  and  his  addiction  to  the  profession  of  arms?  'Tis 
woman,  as  Thackeray  remarks  in  a  poem,  who  drives  man  to  follow 
the  drum.  Nothing  is  certainly  known.  Coleridge  cannot  have  been 
in  a  very  bad  scrape.  Betuming  to  Jesus  College,  after  four  months, 
he  was  merely  common-roomed,  gated  for  the  rest  of  term^  and, 
as  an  imposition,  was  set  to  translate  an  appropriate  author,  Demetrius 
Phalereus.  The  first  draft  of  his  poem,  •*  Lewti,"  was  written  at 
this  time,  for  Mary,  or  about  her.  •*  To-morrow  Lewti  maybe  kind," 
that  is,  Mary  Evans  may  be  kind.  In  one  early  draft,  a  Sara 
takes  the  place  of  Lewti.  and  of  Mary.  Sara  was,  probably.  Miss 
Fricker,  t?ie  other  person^  whom  Coleridge  married.*  This  affidr  is 
rather  mysterious.  On  July  15, 1794,  Coleridge  writes  from  Wrexham 
to  Southey,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  just  made  at  Oxford.  Coleridge 
talks^of  an  unexpected  meeting  with  Mary  Evans,  qttam  afflictim  et 
perdite  amabam^  and  "  I  knew  she  loved  me."  He  nearly  fainted, 
and  evaded  the  young  lady.  ''  But  love  is  a  local  anguish,"  and, 
when  a  few  miles  distant,  Coleridge  felt  much  better.  Nevertheless, 
as  he  remarks  in  a  confusion  of  figures,  ''  her  image  is  the  sanctuary 
of  my  heart,  and  never  can  it  be  torn  away  but  with  the  strings  that 
grapple  it  to  life."  Now,  in  1836,  Southey  said  that  Coleridge,  in 
1794,  had  come  to  Oxford  (making  for  Wales),  had  devised  Pant- 
isocracy  ;  had  returned  from  Wales  (where  he  was  so  movad  by  Miss 
Evans)  to  Bristol,  and  had  then,  to  Southey's  surprise,  engaged  himself 
to  Miss  Sara  Fricker.  Yet,  in  December  (?)  1794,  we  find  Coleridge 
writing  an  impassioned  letter  to  Mary  Evans  ! — "  Is  she  betrothed  to- 
Mr. ?  "     On  December  24,  he  exonerates  her  from  all  blame. 

The  whole   business  is  curious.     In  July,  1794,  Coleridge  nearly 

faints  on  meeting  Miss  Evans,  whom  he  loved,  and  who  loved  him. 

On  September  18,  1794,  he   exclaims  to   Southey,  "America,  Miss 

Fricker  !....!  certainly  love  her."     In  October,  Miss  Evans  tells 

*  Another  Sara  there  was  I 
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Mm  that  '*  there  is  a  God,"  and  that  his  American  scheme  is  absurd. 
He,  meanwhile,  is  flirtdng  with  Miss  Brtmton.  In  December  he  is 
ponring  out  his  heart  to  Miss  Evans  again.  It  is  dear,  from  a  letter 
of  SeptetDber  19,  1794,  that  Southey  had  been  remonstrating  with 
Coleridge  about  his  behaviour  to  Miss  Sara  Fricker.  In  December, 
1794  (after  writing  to  Miss  Evans),  he  confides  his  misery  to  Southey: 
'*  To  marry  a  woman  whom  I  do  not  love  ,  ...  to  be  perhaps  not 
displeased  with  her  absence.  Enough !  Mark  you,  Southey,  7  'unll 
do  my  duty'' 

On  October  4, 1795,  Coleridge  married  Miss  Sara  Fricker.  Through 
a  great  part  of  his  life  he  "  was  not  displeased  at  her  absence,'*  and, 
indeed,  kept  out  of  her  way. 

In  Mr*  Traill's  brief  biography  of  Coleridge,  he  cites  De  Quincey'f< 

account  of  this  arrangement.      According  to  De  Quincey,  Coleridge 

assured  him  that  ^^  the  marriage  was  in  a  manner  forced  upon  his 

sense  of  honour  by  the  scrupulous  Southey,  who  insisted  that  he  had 

gone  too  far  in  his  attentions  to  Miss  Fricker  for  any  honourable 

retreat."    On  the  other  hand,  a  looker-on  protested  that  he  had  never 

seen  a  man  more  desperately  in  love  than  Coleridge  was  with  Miss 

^  Fricker.     He  certainly  enjoyed  his  honeymoon  ;  witness  his  *'  Lines 

on  Leaving  a  Place  of  Retirement  " : 

'^  Sticb,  sweet  girl, 
The  oDobtrusiTe  aong  o(  Happiuess.*' 

The  truth  probably  is  that  Miss  Fricker  caught  his  heart  on  the 
rebound,  in  September,  179i  ;  that  he  **  fell  to  his  old  love  again,**  like 
Lancelot,  in  December ;  that,  though  she  was  out  of  reach,  his  affec- 
tions  returned  to  their  ancient  sanctuary ;  that  Soothey  appealed  to 
his  honour  ;  that  he  made  the  best  of  not  a  good  business,  and  that 
the  end  was  something  not  unlike  lifelong  unhappiness. 

It  is  not  a  new  story,  nor  an  uncommon  ;  we  have  read  of  Cllve 
and  liosey,  and  Ethel — not  that  Mrs.  Coleridge  was  a  pretty  nincom- 
poop, like  poor  Miss  Mackenzie.  Coleridge  might  tell  Poole  (October 
7,  1795)  that  he  was  **  united  to  the  woman  whom  I  love  best  of  all 
created  beings."     But  it  was  not  so,  and  it  would  not  be  so. 

Conceivably  Coleridge's  irritation  against  Southey  in  this  affair  may 

I  have  increased  his  wrath  about  Pantisocracy.  The  young  men  had 
devised  that  scheme  of  Every  Man  His  Own  Socialist,  in  the  summer 
of  1794.  It  was  a  generous  plan,  **a  devout  imagination,"  as  Leth- 
ington  said  of  a  dream  of  John  Knox's.     Man's  crimes  and  sorrows 

lOome  of  temptation  ;  remove  temptation,  and  they  will  vanish.      Pro- 

'  perty  is  a  temptation,  therefore  let  us  go  to  the  banks  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, live  on  the  fruits  of  two  honrs'  daily  husbandry,  do  without 
property,  rear  an  angel  brood,  be  happy  and  be  virtuous.     As  early 

"as  October,  1794,  Coleridge  began  to  find  in  Southey  a  traitor  to 
Pantisocracy.     One  Shad — *'  Shad  is  my  brother  ** — a  menial,  was  to 
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accompany  the  party.  Southey  took  rather  a  feudal  view  of  Shad. 
He  was  to  be  *'  an  unequal  equal/'  a  ''  Helot  Egalit6."  Coleridge 
could  not  stand  this — ^nay,  not  even  if  the  young  Fitz  Shads  were  all 
to  grow  up  real  equals.  By  November  13,  1795,  Coleridge  was 
chiding  Southey  as  an  "  apostate."  "  You  are  lost  to  me  because  you 
are  lost  to  Virtue."  Coleridge  recapitulated  the  history  of  their 
friendship,  and,  in  the  Bower  of  Bliss  and  the  arms  of  Sara,  returned 
to  '^  the  convulsive  feelings  I  underwent,  and  the  sacrifices  I  made. 
....  You  remember  what  a  fetter  I  burst,  and  that  it  snapped  as 
if  it  had  been  a  sinew  of  my  heart"  Hceret  Idhalis'arundo  !  But  now, 
"  I  love,  I  am  beloved,  and  I  am  happy '' — with  the  wrong  woman ! 

Behold,  then,  Coleridge,  the  rewarded  martyr  of  Duty  and  of 
Honour!  Meanwhile  the  recreant  Southey  insists  on  keeping  his 
own  private  property.  Where  is  duty  ?  where  is  self-denial  ?  where, 
enfin^  is  Pantisocracy  ?  Avidnt  en  emporte  le  vent.  Where  are  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  Southey  in  his  ^'  Joan  of  Arc "  ?  For 
Southey,  and  Coleridge  too,  had  turned  the  most  ardent  of  Legiti- 
mists, the  most  faithful  Daughter  of  God,  into  ^'  a  Tom  Paine  in 
petticoats."  To  be  sure,  Coleridge  later  decided  that  the  Maid  was 
"  a  fanatic  virago." 

In  short,  there  was  a  great  quarrel  with  Southey ;  and,  ah,  how 
fresh  and  absurd  and  inspired  these  young  men  were  !  Ahy  le  beau 
temps,  quand  nous  n  avians  pas  le  sens  commun  ! 

Till  we  reach  the  series  written  in  the  year  1797,  or  perhaps  1798,1 
I J  cannot  say  that  Coleridge's  poems  appear,  to  myself,  of  much  ^ 
promise.  ''  Lewti "  has  a  charming  melody,  but  Bowles  and  Gray 
inspire  most  of  the  others,  when  they  are  neither  inspired  by  meta- 
physics nor  by  politics,  nor  by  pity  for  the  fortunes  of  the  poor. 
The  lines  on  that  theme,  in  *'  Religious  Musings,"  are,  indeed,  nobly 
vehement,  but  Coleridge's  blank  verse  was  still  without  charm  and 
distinction.  It  is  not  till  1797  (according  to  his  recollection),  or  till 
1798,  if  Mr.  Ernest  Coleridge  is  right,  that  we  arrive  at  '^  Kubla 
Khan."  On  Mr.  Ernest  Coleridge's  system,  '^  Eubla  Khan  "  did  not 
precede,  but  followed,  in  1798,  the  '*  Ancient  Mariner,*'  which  was 
begun  on  N^ovember,  1797.  The  dream  poem  was  written  after  a 
quarrel  with  Lloyd,  who  had  "domesticated"  with  Coleridge,  and 
that  quarrel  was  of  1798.  Thus  the  **  Ancient  Mariner  "  must  pre- 
cede ''  Kubla  Khan,"  in  date,  and,  as  Mr.  Ernest  Coleridge  thinks,  in 
natural  order  of  development.  '^It  would  have  been  altogether 
miraculous  if  " — be/ore  'Christaber  and  the  'Ancient  Mariner' — it  had 
been  '  given  to  him '  to  divine  the  enchanting  images  of  '  Kubla 
Khan,'  or  attune  his  mysterious  vision  to  consummate  harmony." 

But  all  these  poems  are  "  miraculous " ;  all  seem  to  have  been 
''  given  "  by  the  dreaming  "  subconscious  self  "  of  Coleridge.  The 
earliest  pieces  hold  no  promise  of  these  marvels.     They  oome  from 
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what  IS  oldest  in  Coleridge's  nature,  his  tminvited  and  irrepressible 
intuitions,  magical  and  rare,  vivid  beyond  common  sight  of  common 
things,  sweet  beyond  sound  of  things  heard.  The  years  in  which 
such  gifts  were  given  to  Coleridge  are  few.  The  beautiful  **  Dejec- 
tion, an  Ode"  (whence  the  inspiration  of  the  **  Ode  to  Immortality  " 
manifestly  came),  is  of  1802,  and  has  been  called  a  swan  song  of  aj 
dying  muse.  Yet  of  the  man  who  could  write  *'  Youth  and  Age"^ 
(vaguely  dated  1822-32),  we  may  deem  that  his  muse  was  not  dead 
bat  sleeping.  Oocasionally,  he  himself  was  of  this  opinion;  the 
**  heaven-sent  moment/'  only,  was  needed  **  for  this  skill/* 

The  genesis  of  the  "  Ancient  ^Mariner  "  is  well  known  ;  every  one 
has  hef^  how  Wordsworth   and   Coleridge    premeditated   a    poetic 
•*  pot-boiler  "  ;  how  **  The  Brownies  "  gave  the  initial  idea^  in  a  dream  , 
of  a  friend  of  Coleridge^s ;  how  Wordsworth  hit  on  the  Albatross,  \ 
and  the  crew  of  the  dead,  and  how  Coleridge  wrote  the  poem.     It  ia  * 
unique  among  his  works,  and  among  the  works  of  men*     We  learn 
nothing  new  about  the  poem  from    the  Letters,  the  "  Table  Talk  *' 
lends  a  note  on  the  origin  of  ^^  grinning  for  joy.*'     Coleridge  promised, 
but  never  wrote,   an  essay  on  the  function   of  imagination  in  such 
works  as  hia  famous  ballad.     About  *'  Christabel,^'  he  said  what  he 
had  to  say,  nineteen  years  after  1797,  when  he  began  the  piece. 

"  In  the  very  first  conception  of  the  tale,  I  had  the  whole  present 
to  my  mind,  with  the  wholeness,  no  less  than  the  liveliness,  of  a 
vimon,"  When  did  the  *' vision "  appear  to  him,  and  where? 
Coleridge  talks,  in  one  of  the  new  letters  (October  9,  ISOO)  about 
''Christabel  "  **  running  up  to  1300  lines,"  or  again,  "  1400  lines  "  ; 
but  where  are  the  missing  seven  hundred  ?  Hia  expressionSj  in  1816|- 
suggest  that  '*  Christabel,"  like  **  Kubla  Khan,"  flashed  on  him  in  a  I 
dream,  beautiful,  sudden,  complete,  **  as  Iltum,  like  a  mist,  rose  into 
towers."  The  aid  of  "an  anodyne"  to  '*  Kubla  Khan*'  is  confessed. 
Conceivably  similar  help  was  lent  to  **  Christabel,"  But  psychology,  or 
pathology,  will  never  have  any  information  on  this  point,  Coleridge, 
it  is  probable,  even  at  school,  had  been  dosed,  or  had  dosed  himself, 
medicinally,  with  anodynes.  Not  till  1801,  it  seems,  did  the  habit 
become  his  master.  We  cannot  tell  certainly  whether  what  was  I 
**  given  to  him"  io  1797  was  partly  given  by  the  tpapfiuKov  itrOXou  \ 
of  Helen.  On  a  less  mysterious  question,  Coleridge  writes,  '*  I  did 
not  overhugely  admire  the  '  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel/  but  saw  no 
likeness  whatever  io  *  Christabel,'  much  less  any  improper  resem- 
blance." Three  years  later  (1810)  a  letter  signed  S,  T.  C.  in  the 
Courier^  accused  Scott  of  plagiarism.  This  letter  Coleridge  dis- 
avowed, through  Southey.  Lockhart  admits  Scott's  adoption  of 
'*  something  like  the  cadence  "of  "  Christabel."  Scott  frankly  calls 
himself  Coleridge's  "pupil/'  and  Coleridge*s  own  view  of  the  affair 
wavered  with  his  mood. 


^^^^ 
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As  to  '^  Kubla  Khan/'  I  see  no  reason  to  donbt  that  Coleridge 
dreamed  the  poem,  and  only  wrote  down,  when  awake,  what  he 
remembered  oat  of  his  dream.  ^'  The  images  rose  np  before  him  as 
things^  with  a  parallel  prodaction  of  the  corresponding  expresdons." 
It  is  not  nnusual  to  dream  verses^  to  remember  them  is  rare,  to  find 
them  worth  remembering  is  rarer  yet,  bat  this  might  occar — ^to  Cole- 
ridge. I  am  acquainted  with  a  case  in  which  a  very  great  poet, 
producing  a  piece  inconsistent  with  his  natural  character,  afterwards 
declared  that  he  had  written  unconsciously,  and  did  not  know  what 
he  had  written  !  The  story  reaches  me  from  the  person  to  whom  the 
poet  told  it.  Again,  a  well-known  writer  has  a  composition  among' 
his  works,  of  which  his  first  conscious  knowledge  was  obtained  when 
he  saw  the  piece,  with  his  name  above  it,  in  print.  This  corresponds 
with  what  Thackerary  and  Scott  tell  about  ''  The  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor,"  and  part  of  '^  Fendennis."  These  anecdotes  are  at  least  as 
strange  as  the  dreaming  of  ''  Kubla  Khan  "  in  a  non-natural  sleep. 
But  by  Coleridge  only  could  it  have  been  dreamed. 

The  intercourse  with  the  Wordsworths  displays  Coleridge  in  th&\ 
happiest  light.  The  Wedgwoods  had  made  him  free  from  some  ' 
cares  by  an  annuity  of  £150,  half  of  which  was  later  withdrawn  by 
Josiah,  in  a  manner  little  to  his  honour.  Coleridge  had  now  in 
Wordsworth  a  friend  on  whom  he  could  bestow  all  his  faculty  of 
reverent  admiration.  How  alluring  and  attractive  he  himself  was^ 
Miss  Wordsworth  tells  us.  Coleridge  could  always  win  a  kind  of 
adoring  affection,  by  personal  qualities  which  his  letters  hardly 
reveal. 

In  the  spring  of  1798  he  quarrelled  with  Lamb  :  tattlers  caused  the 
breach,  a  sonnet  also  intervened.  On  July  29,  1801,  Coleridge 
speaks  his  mind  very  freely  about  his  wife  to  Southey.  "  Never,  I 
suppose,  did  the  stern  match-maker  bring  together  two  minds  so 
utterly  contrariant  in  their  primary  and  organical  constitution." 
The  poor  lady  promises  ''  to  fight  against  her  inveterate  habits  of  puny 

thwarting  and  unintermitting    dyspathy ''     At  the  moment 

they  were  happier,  but  the  end  was  plain  from  the  beginning. 
We  meet  the  first  melancholy  notes  of  "  good  resolutions,"  of  swollen 
knees,  of  opium  ;  and  the  tour  in  the  Highlands  sees  the  first  com- 
position of  "  The  Pains  of  Sleep."  He  had  dreams  from  which  it 
was  bliss  to  waken  with  a  yell,  though  his  yells  did  not  add  to  the* 
happiness  of  his  hosts  and  neighbours.  His  stomach,  like  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's,  was  the  home  of  mysterious  woes.  It  is  just  as  likely  that  ' 
opium  was  taken  to  lull  these  troubles,  as  that  opium  caused  them. 
He  sought  relief  in  travel :  he  did  not  answer  letters,  or  his  answers 
did  not  arrive.  He  ominously  turned  over  a  new  leaf  on  January  1, 
1809.     But  the  death  of  Dr.  Beddoes  a  few  days  before  would  rob 
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Coleridge  of  a  newly  found  support,  and  **  take  out  of  his  life  the 
hope  of  self-conquest/*  He  lived  a  wanderer,  flitting  from  place  to 
place.  Hifl  intention  of  dwelling  with  Mr.  Basil  Montagu  was  the 
occasion  of  a  painful  quairel  with  Wordsworth.  A  long  letter  of 
May  4,  1811,  to  the  poet,  contains  Coleridge's  statement  of  his  case. 
The  trouble  began  in  October,  1810»  Wordsworth,  not  judiciously, 
had  thought  it  right  to  give  Mr.  Montagu  his  opinion  about  Coleridge 
as  a  guest,  and  Montagu,  most  mischievously,  repeated  the  remarks 
(probably  inaccurately)  to  Coleridge,  who  may  have  heard  them  incor- 
rectly. Wordsworth  acknowledged  that  he  might  have  said  Cole- 
ridge's habits  were  a  nuisance  to  the  family.  No  doubt  they  were* 
and,  of  all  people,  Coleridge  must  choose  poor  Mary  Lamb  for  hia 
confidences  :  and  then  indulge  *'in  long  weeping." 

Poets,  as  Mr*  Arthur  Pendennis  truly  remarks,  do  feel  morel 
acutely  than  other  people,  and  when  they  feel  they  do  not  groan 
soft,  they  groan  loud :  like  another  hero  of  fictioa.  And  then  Mr. 
Sharon  Turner,  dining  at  Mr.  Longman's,  "  trumpets  abroad  '*  the 
story  of  the  dispute.  Finally  to-day  the  wretched  story  is  published 
afresh,  and  we  are  to  moralise  the  tale.  Wordsworth  made  a  mistake. 
Montagu  was  an  ass.  Coleridge,  really  wronged,  was  too  free  in 
his  lamentations.  But  the  general  result  was  to  keep  him  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  salubrious  influence  of  Wordsworth,  as  he  was  already 
remote  from  his  wife,  and  from  the  charming  children  to  whom  he 
was  warmly  attached, 

A  genius  unexampled,  both  in  volume,  diversity,  and  distinction,  a 
fond  hearty  a  fascinating  manner,  all  were  given  to  Coleridge,  and  all 
actually,  by  some  malignant  spell,  wrought  against  his  happiness. 
He  had  more  genius  than  half  a  dozen  men  could  have  used,  and 
with  it  a  mysterious  martyrdom  of  pain.  His  first  true  love  was 
thwarted,  and  his  ardent  friendship  made  him  feel  a  breach  as  a  less 
affectionate  man  could  not  have  felt  it.  There  came  a  new  rupture 
with  Wordsworth,  or  the  old  was  revived.  The  success  of  his  play, 
*^  Remorse,^'  was  a  transitory  gleam  on  a  dark  chaos  of  lectures, 
brilliant  but  unpunctual.  Even  Poole  was 
Wedgwood  annoity  was  diminished  by  one-half. 
as  he  says  in  a  letter  long  since  published,  **  beating  pain  by  a 
constant  recurrence  to  the  vice  that  reproduces  it"  His  self-accusa- 
tions (p*  624)  become  maudlin  and  incredible.  He  had  Tantalus- 
dreams  of  books  to  be  written  which  were  never  written.  Nay,  as 
Scott,  in  his  last  days,  had  fancies  that  his  debts  were  already  paid, 

t Coleridge  believed  (or  said)  that  these  books  ivcrc  written.  He 
retained  sense  enough  to  discourage  Wordsworth  from  translating 
Virgil  into  verse.  **  To  read  page  after  page  without  a  single 
hrilHant  note  depresses  me." 


I 
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We  see  Coleridge, 
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Finally,  in  1816,  Coleridge  really  did   achieve   self-conquest 
manner^  for  he  put  himself  into  the  charge  of  Mr.  Gillman. 
indicates    unusual     refiolution^    for   anch    unhappy    tendencies 
generally  accompanied  by  an    angry  pride  (as    in    Prince  Ci 
case)j  and  a  conviction  that  the  patient  ia  in  the  right,  and  every^ 
else  in  the  wrong*      His  passions  of  repentance,  though  trying, 
not  wholly  false,  his  religions  emotions  were  genuine,  and  with 
Gillmaus  he    found  "  a    welcome    which    lasted    to   the   day  of^ 
death/'     As  Mr,  Ernest  Coleridge  finely  says,  **  their  patience 
have  been  inexhaustible,  their  loyalty  unimpeachable,  their  love  | 
destrnctible,"     A  note  to  p,  658  shows  in  the  editor  an  honourd 
candour. 

As  to  Coleridge's  later  oracular  days,  his  metaphysics,  Ms  **  abyai 
A-seity/'  it  would  ill  become  one  to  speak  who  is  invincibly  ignou 
of  the  subject.  Probably  he  was  a  great  philosopher,  as  ho  wd 
great  poet,  a  great  if  discursive  critic,  and  (so  Mr.  Traill  bears  witni 
almost  a  heaven-bom  political  journalist.  Only  those  who  saw  i 
heard  him  can  have  any  conception  of  his  **  involuntary  speech  ft 
involuntary  brain  action/'  as  Miss  Martineau  calls  his  talk.  Of  tj 
talk  we  have  Carlyle*s  famous  description.  It  began  anywhere  ^ 
ended  nowhere,  Carlyle  thought.  Keats  has  left  a  brief  synopda^ 
two  miles  of  monologue  on  Dreams,  with  a  ghoet  story.  Carljj 
verdict  is,  of  course,  narquois^  but  it  is  certain  that  Southey,  I 
was  disgusted  by  Coleridge's  **  loquacity."  Southey  had  seen  too  m^ 
and  heard  too  much  of  hia  brother-in-law.  But  the  living  incarH 
Coleridge  seems  to  have  been  a  phenomenon  as  extraordinary  as  \ 
best  of  his  actual  works.  Like  Burns's,  Byron's  and  Poe's,  his  lifil 
a  lesson  in  the  pains  and  sorrows  of  genius,  but,  lest  we  Bhould  thi 
these  essentially  and  inevitably  allied  with  the  highest  powers,  \ 
have  the  examples  of  Shakespeare,  Molidre,  Wordsworth,  and  Sod 
Thus  the  interconnection  of  dread  dreams  with  poetic  visionj 
absent  self-control  with  poetic  inspiration,  remains  as  it  was  and  ^ 
be — a  riddle.  The  genius  can  exist  without  the  aberrationa,  and  \ 
aberrations,  unluckily,  without  the  genius.  I 

The  Letters  and  notes  contain  a  good  deal  of  information  abc 
Coleridge's  pecuniary  affairs.  These  could  not  be  prosperous,  ^ 
he  steadily  lectured,  steadily  contributed  to  the  press,  steadily  finialj 
his  poems,  and  sent  them  direct  to  the  printers,  had  he  fulfilled  4 
almost  of  his  literary  schemes,  he  might  have  supported  himself  4 
his  family  in  comfort.  None  of  these  things  he  did ;  he  never  tq 
example  by  Southey,  and  be  was  aided  again  and  again  by  friendftj 
kinsmen.  If  he  accepted  money,  at  least  he  did  not  despise  or  det| 
the  donors.  He  certainly  had  the  contempt  of  wealth,  which 
give  him  nothing.    For  him  life  and  the  Muse  were  suflScient    I 
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not  thought  it  necessary  to  go  into  these  financial  details  minutely. 
But  Mr.  Ernest  Coleridge  displays  an  acquaintance  with  his  ancestoi^s 
life  so  complete  and  accurate,  that  one  can  only  end  by  adjuring  him 
to  write  a  full  and  authoritative  biography,  full,  but  not  too  long ! 
His  freedom  from  undue  partiality,  his  candour,  and  family  affection, 
fit  him  for  the  task,  in  which  probably  his  philosophic  studies  enable 
him  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  a  specialist  in  metaphysics.* 

Andrew  Lang. 

•  Readers  interested  in  Miss  Mary  Evans  will  find,  in  the  Athenctum  of  May  18,  an 
interesting  letter  from  Coleridge  to  that  lady.  They  first  met,  after  their  parting, 
about  1808.  "  Truly  happy  does  it  make  me  to  have  seen  you  once  more,  and  seen 
you  well,  prosperous,  and  cheerful,  aU  that  your  goodness  give  you  a  title  to.'*  Miss 
Evans  was  now  Mrs.  Todd. 


THE  CANADIAN  COPYRIGHT  ACT. 

A  CANADIAN  REPLY. 


IT  is  a  trite  saying  that  half  the  quarrels  of  the  world  would  vanish 
if  each  side  wonld  try  and  understand  the  other's  position. 
Never  was  the  truth  of  the  aphorism  better  exemplified  than  in  the 
Canadian  copyright  question^  which  has  for  half  a  century  been  a 
constant  source  of  contention  between  British  copyright  holders  and 
the  Canadians. 

At  this  moment  the  discussion  centres  in  the  Canadian  Copyright 
Act  of  1889,  whereby  Canada,  as  a  self-governing  colony,  seeks  to 
regulate  all  copyrights  within  her  own  territory.  In  protest  against 
this  claim  there  have  for  months  past  been  long  and  angry  letters 
from  authors  and  publishers  in  the  public  press  of  the  United  King- 
dom. In  March,  a  most  influential  deputation  representing  the  same 
interests  lodged  a  formal  protest  with  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  in 
the  April  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review,  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  Mr. 
Lecky,  and  Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  speaking  for  British  authors,  and 
Messrs.  John  Murray  and  Macmillan  &  Co.,  speaking  for  British 
publishers,  made  a  final,  and  at  times  impassioned,  presentation  of 
their  case.  In  all  these  statements  we  look  in  vain  for  any  serious 
effort  to  understand  the  grounds  on  which  Canada  bases  her  claim. 
Yet  that  efiort  must  be  made  if  a  mutually  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  difiScalty  is  to  be  reached. 

What^  then,  does  Canada  ask  ?  In  a  sentence,  she  asks  for  self- 
government.  There  is  no  need  to  use  strong  language,  but  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  she  insists  upon  self-government.  She 
does  so  for  reasons  which  have  not  been  and,  we  may  now  fairly 
assume,  cannot  be  controverted. 

Of  all  the  colonies  of  the  British  Crown,  Canada  is  the  foremost  in 
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the  art  of  self-goverDment.  By  a  long  series  of  concessions  she  has 
obtained  unfettered  control  over  her  own  affairs.  She  has  absolate 
power  of  taxation,  and  not  all  the  protests  of  British  manufactarers 
fiufHaed  to  induce  the  Imperial  Government  to  attempt  to  prevent 
heavy  duties  being  placed  npon  British  goods  imported  into  Canada. 
No  foreign  treaty  which  Great  Britain  may  negotiate  cornea  into  force 
in  Canadian  territory  without  her  assent :  the  Anglo- Japanese  treaty 
is  now  before  the  Canadian  people  to  accept  or  reject.  She  has 
furthermore  been  granted  treaty-making  rights  on  her  own  account, 
as  witness  the  new  Franco- Canadian  treaty  negotiated  with  French 
Ministers  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner,  acting  with  British 
plenipotentiary  powers  in  concert  with  the  British  ambassador.  In 
alt  matters  of  foreign  policy  affecting  Iter  interests  she  has  an  effective 
voice ;  at  times,  when  these  matters  specially  concern  her,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Behring  Sea  dispute,  her  voice  may  almost  be  said  to  be 
a  predominating  voice.  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  a  people  which 
possesses  so  great  a  control  over  their  internal  and  external  affairs 
will  be  content  with  a  denial  of  rights  over  copyright  within  their 
own  territory  ? 

Statesmen  of  every  shade  of  opinion  in  British  politics  agree  that 
this  liberal  policy  towards  the  colonies  is  wisely  conceived  in  the 
interests  of  the  whole  Empire — is,  indeed,  essential  to  its  con- 
tinued unity.  They  realise  that  the  day  has  gone  for  ever  in  which 
the  colonies  could  be  held  to  exist  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  British 
producers,  and  could  be  forbidden  to  have  interests  opposed  to  those 
of  the  people  of  the  mother-land.  The  child  has  come  to  man^s 
estate,  and,  willingly  bearing  its  burdens  and  responsibilities  in  an 
ever- increasing  degree,  expects  to  share  in  the  pri?ileges  of  man- 
hood. When  the  other  day  Lancashire  besought  the  House  of 
Commons  to  deny  India  the  right  to  tax  Lancashire  cotton  goods, 
the  House  of  Commons  refused  the  request,  and  the  colonial  press 
rejoiced  at  this  further  evidence  that  though  the  outljing  parts  of  the 
Empire  had  no  representatives  at  Westminster,  their  interests  would 
not  be  sacrificed  at  the  bidding  of  a  small  section  of  the  English 
people.  *'  Imperial  interests/'  said  one  leading  Canadian  journal, 
**  have  a  stronger  hold  upon  British  public  men  than  local  interests, 
even  though  local  interefeta  may  have  a  handful  of  votes  in  the  Hou^e.** 
Is  the  c-onfidence  which  it  has  been  the  consistent  endeavour  of 
British  statesmen  t^  create  in  the  colonial  mind,  through  long  and  at 
times  anxious  periods  of  Imperial  government,  to  be  weakened  at  the 
call  of  another  small  English  section  ? 


This,  then,  is  the  broad  ground  of  principle  ujion  which  Canada 
bases  her  claim  to  a  complete  fulfilment  of  the  grant  of  self-government 
which  has  been  made  to  her,  piece  by  piece,  dtiring  the  past  half- 
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century,  with  increasiDg  security  for  Imperial  interests.  When  we 
oome  to  apply  the  claim  to  the  question  of  copyright  a  special  urgency 
attaches  to  it.  The  Canadian  Copyright  Act  of  1889  does  not  stand 
alone.  It  is  the  sequel  of  a  long  series  of  negotiations  and  pledges. 
By  the  Imperial  statute  of  1842,  copyright  in  Great  Britain  was 
extended  to  all  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  Empire.  In 
1846^  we  find  the  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  representing  to  the 
Colonial  Secretary  that  '^  the  practical  effects  of  the  Copyright  Act 
were  to  deprive  the  people  of  the  colonies  of  literature,  whoee  means 
rendered  them  unable  to  purchase  costly  books  issued  from  English 
publishing  houses,  to  diminish  the  revenue,  and  to  encourage  smug- 
gling, without  producing  any  corresponding  benefit  to  the  author/' 
Thereupon  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  Colonial  Secretary,  represented  to  the 
publishing  trade  in  England  that  "  they  must  be  induced  to  modify 
any  exclusive  view  which  might  still  prevail  with  regard  to  this 
important  subject ; "  and  in  November  1846,  as  the  outcome  of  cor- 
respondence between  the  Board*  of  Trade  and  the  Colonial  Oflice, 
Earl  Grey  sent  to  the  governors  of  the  North  American  colonies  a 
circular  despatch,  wherein  her  Majesty's  Government  gave  this  formal 
assent  to  the  colonial  demand : 

"  Belying  upon  the  disposition  of  the  colonies  to  protect  the  authors  of 
this  country  from  the  fraudulent  appropriation  of  the  fruits  of  labours  upon 
which  they  are  often  entirely  dependent,  her  Majesty's  Government  propose 
to  leave  to  the  local  Legislatures  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  passing  such 
enactment  as  they  may  deem  proper  for  securing  both  the  rights  of  authors 
and  the  interests  of  the  public.  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  accordingly 
submit  to  Parliament  a  Bill  authorising  the  Queen  in  Council  to  confirm 
and  finally  enact  any  colonial  law  or  ordinance  respecting  copyright,  not- 
withstanding any  repugnancy  of  any  such  law  or  ordinance  to  the  copyright 
law  of  this  country,  it  being  provided  by  the  proposed  Act  of  Parliament 
that  no  such  law  or  ordinance  shall  be  of  any  force  or  effect  until  so  confirmed 
and  finally  enacted  by  the  Queen  in  Council,  but  that  from  the  confirmation 
and  final  enactment  thereof  the  copyright  law  of  this  country  shall  cease  to 
be  of  any  force  or  effect  within  the  colony  in  which  any  such  copyright  law 
or  ordinance  has  been  made,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  repugnant  to  or  incon- 
sistent with  the  operation  of  any  such  colonial  law  or  ordinance/' 

This  explicit  and  formal  pledge  to  leave  copyright  legialation  to 
the  colonial  Legislatures  remains  unfulfilled.  If  it  was  right  that 
Canada  should  be  entrusted  with  the  task  in  1846,  when  self-govern- 
ment was  in  its  infancy^  how  imperative  becomes  the  claim  now  that 
the  test  of  fifty  years  has  proved  Candida's  capacity  to  manage  her 
own  affairs  and  her  readiness  at  all  times  to  deal  justly  with  the 
interests  committed  to  her  care.  The  Imperial  statute  of  1847,  known 
as  the  Foreign  Reprints  Act,  permitted  the  entry  of  cheap  foreign 
reprints  into  Canada,  and  applied  a  temporary  palliative  to  the 
Canadian  grievance ;  but  the  pledge  still  remained  unfulfilled,  and 
as  new  conditions  of  trade  arose  with  the  industrial  growth  of  Canada 
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it  was  Qatorally  felt  to  be  intolerable  that  the  busiaesa  of  publishiDg 
British  literatare  for  the  Canadian  reading  public  should  be  done 
almost  exclusively  in  the  United  States,  to  the  Beriooa  detriment  of 
native  Canadian  industiy. 

Thus  matters  stood  when,  in  1867^  the  Canadian  provinces  united 
in  one  confederation.  By  the  Imperial  statute  confirming  that  union 
— the  British  North  America  Act — copyright  was  expressly  placed 
among  the  subjects  over  which  the  Federal  Parliament  was  given 
power  to  legislate.  Thus,  for  a  second  time,  Canada  seemed  to  have 
secured  her  claim  to  self-government  in  this  matter.  But  again  she 
was  to  be  disappointed,  for  the  lawyers  found  that  under  a  previous 
Act  of  18G5,  the  Colonial  Laws  Validity  Act,  any  colonial  law  which 
is  in  any  respect  repugnant  to  the  provisions  of  any  Act  of  Parliament 
extending  to  the  colony  is  read  subject  to  the  Act,  and  remains  void 
**  to  the  extent  of  such  repugnancy/'  In  view  of  the  formal  pledge 
of  1846y  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  really 
intended  to  confirm  the  right  to  legislate  upon  copyright  with  one 
hand  and  withdraw  that  right  with  the  other.  Again  Canada  called 
for  a  fulfilment  of  the  pledge  of  181-6,  and  in  1374  we  find  Lord 
Caman^on  reaffirming  the  justice  of  her  contention,  and  expressing 
his  *' confident  hope  that  we  may  without  difilculty  be  able  to  agree 
in  the  provisions  of  a  measure  which,  while  preserving  the  rights 
of  owners  of  copyright  works  in  this  country  under  the  Imperial 
Act,  will  give  effect  to  the  views  of  the  Canadian  Government  and 
Parliament." 

Two  years  later,  in  1876,  the  Copyright  Commission  carried  the 
Canadian  claims  a  step  further,  and  recommended  just  the  legislation 
for  which  Canada  now  seeks  the  Imperial  assent.  In  section  207  of 
its  report  the  Commission  says  : 

"  We  recommend  that,  in  case  the  owner  of  a  copyright  work  should  not 
avail  himself  of  the  proviaioDS  of  the  copyright  (if  any)  in  a  colony,  and  in 
case  no  adequate  provision  be  made  by  republication  in  the  colony,  or  other- 
wise, within  reasonable  time  after  pubUcation  elsewhere,  for  a  supply  of  the 
work  sufficient  for  general  sale  and  circulation  in  the  colony,  a  licence  may, 
tipon  application,  be  granted  to  republish  the  work  in  the  colony,  subject  to 
a  royalty  in  favour  of  the  copyright  owner  of  not  lees  than  a  specified  sum 
per  cent,  on  the  retail  price  as  may  be  settled  by  any  local  law." 

And  it  was  added,  in  section  208|  that  the  settlement  of  details 
should  be  left  to  *'  special  legislation  in  each  colony/*  The  repre* 
sentative  on  the  Commission  of  the  Copyright  Association  of  Great 
Britain  seems  to  have  made  no  dissent  to  this  recommendation.  Yet 
it  was  never  carried  into  effect,  and  the  Canadian  Act  of  1889,  which 
is  based  upon  it,  is  still  hung  in  mid-air.  How,  in  the  face  of  all 
this,  can  Mr.  John  Murray  say  that  *'  Canada  has  had  her  full  share 
of  consideration  "  ? 
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This,  then,  is  Canada's  case  in  brief  outline,  and  it  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  words  of  Sir  John  Thompson,  the  late  Canadian  Premier, 
who  spent  his  last  days  in  nrging  the  justice  of  Canada's  claims  upon 
the  Imperial  Government : 

"  Your  lordship,"  he  said,  addressing  Lord  Knutsford  in  1890,  "  cannot 
be  surprised  that  after  Earl  Grey's  piomise  of  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
and  after  more  than  twenty-two  years  of  agitation  on  the  part  of  Canada, 
by  addresses  from  both  branches  of  our  Parliament,  by  memoranda  from 
our  Ministers  of  FinanSe  and  Agriculture,  by  Minutes  of  Council,  and  by 
statutes  passed  unanimously  in  both  Houses,  introduced  by  three  successive 
Governments,  representing  opposite  political  opinions,  and  with  encourage- 
ments held  out  at  every  stage  of  the  agitation,  to  expect  a  reasonable  and 
favourable  consideration  of  our  representations  by  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, the  Canadian  Pai-liament  believed  in  1889  that  the  Act  then  passed 
to  give  effect  to  what  had  so  often  been  asked  for,  to  what  had  never  been 
refused,  and  to  what  had  been  recommended  by  the  highest  authorities  in 
Great  Britain  after  most  mature  deliberation,  should  receive  a  favourable 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  her  Majesty's  Government  when  the  Grovem- 
ment  of  Canada  asked  for  the  assent  of  her  Majesty's  Government  to  the 
issue  of  a  proclamation  to  bring  it  into  force." 

Now  let  as  try  and  understand  what  reply  British  authors  and 
publishers  make  to  this  case. 

First,  as  to  the  plea  of  self-government,  it  is  simply  ignored. 
Mr.  Hall  Caine  talks  of  Canada  as  a  "  child  "  asking  to  be  '*  indulged 
in  a  whim  "  from  which  a  paternal  hand  must  protect  it.  To  that 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  ''  whim  "  has  commended  itself  to  suc- 
cessive British  Ministers  as  an  inherent  right,  the  justice  of  which 
has  never  been  denied.  Mr.  Hall  Caine  is  surely  much  nearer  the 
mark  when  he  says,  "  We  contend  against  a  mighty  force  " — the  force 
of  self-government. 

The  second  reply  is,  that  Canadians  in  the  mass  do  not  want  this 
power  over  copyright.  Messrs.  Macmillan  put  the  agitation  down  to 
"  a  very  few  Canadian  printers " — "  chiefly  dry-goods  men,"  adds 
Mr.  Hall  Caine.  The  equivalent  proposition  would  seem  to  be  that 
if  Canadians  in  the  mass  do  demand  this  right  of  legislation  it  should 
be  conceded.  And  if  this  be  not  a  national  claim,  what  can  be  ? 
Canadian  Parliaments  past  and  present  have  been  a  unit  on  the 
question.  Canadian  journals — Tory,  Grit  and  independent — ^in  every 
province  have  persistently  supported  the  Legislature  ;  and  boards  of 
trade,  trades  and  labour  councils,  and  other  representative  bodies 
have  done  the  same.  If  this  be  not  a  fair  test  of  public  feeling, 
what  is  ? 

Thirdly,  it  is  said  that  the  Canadian  Act  is,  in  the  languaige  of  the 
petition  to  Lord  Ripon,  "subversive  of  the  principle  which  has 
hitherto  governed  copyright  legislation  in  this  country  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe."  *'  It  undermines,"  says  Mr.  ^all  Caine,  "  the 
whole  general  recognition  of  copyright  in  literary  property."     Beyond 
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doubt  the  Canadian  Act  does  not  proceed  npon  British  lines.  Nor 
does  the  Canadian  tarifif,  bat  no  one  talks  Berionsly  now,  whatever 
may  once  have  been  said,  of  coercing  Canada  into  Free  Trade,  Be- 
yond doubt  too  the  Canadian  Act  is  not  as  great  a  &tep  as  we  may 
some  day  hope  to  see  taken  in  the  direction  of  international  copy- 
right, **  without/*  to  quote  Mr,  Uall  Caine,  **  registration,  without 
simultaneous  publication  or  any  similar  mummery*"  That  is  a 
splendid  ideaU  So  is  international  freedom  of  trade,  but  they  must 
both  be  the  ontcome  of  enlightened  conviction,  and  it  is  for  Canada's 
powerfnl  neighbour  to  take  the  next  step  towards  their  realisation- 
Deny  Canada  her  admitted  right  of  legislation,  and  instead  of  help* 
ing  on  the  cause  of  unhampered  international  copyright  yon  place 
another  barrier  in  the  way.  As  it  is  Canada  is  further  on  the  road 
than  the  United  States.  Before  a  British  subject  can  obtain  copy- 
right in  the  United  States  his  book  must  be  printed  from  type  set 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  Under  the  Canadian  Act 
type  may  be  set  in  England j  and  the  plates  imported  to  Canadaj  and 
one  month *s  time  is  allowed  for  publication  in  the  Dominion ;  failing 
such  publication  the  British  copyright- holder  is  secure  in  his  10  per 
cent,  royalty  on  each  copy  issued  should  the  book  be  republished 
nnder  licence  in  Canada.  Yet  in  the  face  of  this  time  allowance^ 
and  this  royalty,  Mr,  T^cky  talks  of  **  legalised  plunder/' 

But  we  are  told^  fourihli/y  this  **  limit  of  time  is  grudging  and  the 
month's  grace  is  folly.**  **  A  month  is  not  enough  to  make 
arrangements  under  such  conditions/*  says  Mr.  Hall  Caine  ;  **  we  want 
six  months,  twelve  months,  in  fact  no  limit  of  months  at  all/^  If 
Mr,  Hall  Caine  is  serioas  in  this  suggestion,  he  must  know  that 
before  the  twelve  months  were  completed  a  flood  of  United  States 
reprints  would  have  put  all  Canadian  copyright  out  of  the  question. 
Bat  on  this,  as  on  all  questions  of  detail,  Canada  has  again  and  again 
declared  that  she  is  open  to  reason,  and  has  given  assurances  that  *^  a 
most  respectful  consideration  will  be  given  to  any  suggestion  for  the 
improvement  of  the  measure  which  your  Lordship  may  think  proper 
to  make  after  hearing  all  that  may  be  advanced  on  both  sides  ''  (Sir 
John  Thompson  to  Lord  Knuls/ord^  July  14,  1890). 

The  same  applies  to  the  f/th  objection^  that  the  royalty  is 
inadequate  and  delusive.  If  this  can  be  shown  to  be  so  Canada  will 
amend  the  Act  accordingly.  The  suggestion  that  this  royalty 
provision  is  delusive — **  completely  deceptive  *'  is  Mr.  Lecky  a  term — 
is  clearly  based  upon  experience  of  the  customs  duty  npon  imported 
reprints  which  Canada  has  sought  to  collect  for  the  benefit  of  British 
authors.  Mr,  Murray  quotes  an  instance,  and  many  more  might  be 
quoted,  which  goes  far  to  prove  that  this  customs  duty  has  brought 
very  small  returns  to  the  author's  pocket.     But  that  is  not  necessarily 
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Canada's  fault.  The  method  is  a  roundabout  and  most  ineffective  one, 
and  Canada  claims  that  she  has  always  made  the  collections 
vigilantly  and  in  good  faith.  The  important  point  is  that  the 
Canadian  Act  does  away  with  this  clumsy  collection  through  the 
customs  on  wholesale  rates,  and  puts  in  its  place  a  definite  10  per 
cent,  royalty  on  the  retail  price  of  each  book.  The  Inland  Revenue 
Department  at  Ottawa  would  stamp  the  title  page  of  each  copy  issued 
(not  sold  but  issued),  and  the  value  of  that  stamp  would  stand  to  the 
credit  of  the  author.  Unless  it  is  suggested  that  the  Canadian 
Government  means  to  steal  this  money,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  belief  that  in  practice  the  10  per  cent,  will  never 
reach  the  author.  Sir  John  Thompson  shows  how  the  royalty  would 
operate  in  favour  of  the  author  as  compared  with  the  present 
arrangement.  A  book  issued  in  1893  cost,  when  imported  from 
the  United  States,  $22  for  100  copies.  The  duty  at  12^  per  cent 
was  $2*75.  The  retail  price  of  the  book  being  50  cents,  the  royalty 
therefrom  at  10  per  cent,  (as  it  would  be  if  the  book  were  republished 
in  Canada)  would  be  $5.  Thus  a  gain  of  nearly  100  per  cent,  would 
be  secured  to  the  copyright-holder. 

The  sixth  objection  is  that  the  author  loses  control  over  his  work. 
"  We  may/'  says  Mr.  Murray,  *'  Bowdlerise  Shakespeare,  but  there  are 
not  many  authors  who  would  care  to  have  their  works  *  amended '  or 
revised  by  unknown  editors."  "It  would  be  competent,"  Messrs. 
Macmillan  contend,  "  for  a  Canadian  publisher  to  bring  out  a  book 
with  the  text  inaccurately  printed,  abridged,  or  purposely  mutilated, 
with  illastrations  of  which  the  author  strongly  disapproved,  or  with 
additions  or  annotations  which  were  entirely  repugnant  to  him."  The 
Canadian  Act  is  not  so  interpreted  in  Canada.  It  is  believed  that 
under  it  authors  and  copyright-owners  may  by  complying  with  its 
requirements  retain  entire  control.  If  it  is  shown  not  to  be  so, 
amendment  in  this  respect  is  an  easy  matter. 

But  passing  from  the  details  of  the  measure  it  is  objected,  seventhly^ 
that  the  Act  implies  Canada's  withdrawal  from  the  Berne  Convention. 
Certainly  it  would ;  and  why  not  ?  When  Cauada  assented  to  that 
convention  her  right  to  withdraw  from  it  on  a  year's  notice  was  placed 
on  the  face  of  the  Treaty,  and  Sir  John  Thompson  declares  that  "  she 
would  not  have  consented  to  enter  without  that  condition."  Canada's 
right  of  withdrawal  has  never  been  doubted  ;  indeed,  the  Committee 
of  1892  admits  (par.  50)  that  ^^  if  Canada  presses  for  withdrawal  her 
request  cannot  well  be  refused."  She  does  distinctly  press  for  with- 
drawal. 

It  alone  remains  to  consider  the  Canadian  Act  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  United  States ;  and  herein  lies  the  real^  though  not  always  the 
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avowed  cause  of  objection.  If  Canada  stood  alone  we  ghould  hear 
little  against  the  Act  of  1880.  She  would  be  free  to  legislate  on 
copyright  as  she  is  free  to  legislate  on  patents,  and  everything  else 
affecting  her  welfare.  But  Canada  and  the  United  Btates  parallel  one 
another  across  a  whole  continent.  Hence  it  is  said  the  Canadian  Act 
would  flood  the  United  States  with  cheap  Canadian  reprints,  and 
tempt  the  United  States  to  repeal  its  Copyright  Act  of  1891.  Further 
it  is  said  Kogland  is  pledged  to  the  United  States, 

Let  us  dispose  of  this  alleged  pledge  first.  **  When/*  says  Mr.  Hall 
Gaine,  "  America  gave  us  copyright  we  pledged  oorselves  that  in 
return  America  should  have  copyright  throughout  the  British  Empire," 
And  adds  Mr,  Hall  Caine  :  **  England  had  a  right  to  throw  her 
colonies  into  her  Copyright  domain ;  it  was  an  Imperial  principle,  and 
it  did  not  interfere  with  Colonial  home  government/'  *^  Not  interfere 
with  Colonial  home  government  ^*  to  calmly  barter  away,  without  say- 
ing one  word  to  her,  Canada's  freedom  of  action  in  a  matter  which, 
by  the  very  terms  of  the  Berne  Convention,  was  made  subject  to  her 
Kjonsent !  '*  Not  interfere  with  Colonial  home  government "  to  secretly 
give  to  the  foreigner  the  permanent  right  to  lock  Canadian  presses 
so  that  the  foreigner's  presses  may  be  kept  busy  doing  the  work  of 
those  Canadian  presses  in  supplying  Canadian  readers  !  Keally,  Mr. 
Uall  Caine  must  be  having  a  sly  joke  with  ns ! 

But  what  are  the  facts  about  this  "  pledge  *'  ?  They  are  set  forth 
at  length  in  Sir  John  Thompsons  Report  of  January  1894.  Mr. 
Lincoln,  United  States  Minister  in  liondon,  asked  Lord  Salisbury 
what  was  the  state  of  the  Copyright  law  in  the  United  Kingdom  at 
that  time.  Lord  Salisbury  told  him  that  as  the  law  then  stood 
foreigners  could  obtain  copyright  running,  not  only  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  throughout  the  Queen's  domioions,  on  mere  publication 
in  Great  Britain,  without  any  condition  as  to  type  being  set  within 
British  territory.  Is  that  statement  of  the  law  at  the  moment  to  be 
taken  as  a  binding  agreement  never  to  alter  the  law,  and  as  compel- 
ling  Canada  to  come  under  that  binding  agreement,  though  she  was 
never  consulted,  and  whether  she  will  or  not  ?  The  absurdity  of 
such  a  contention  is  self-evident.  All  that  Lord  Salisbury  desired  to 
do  was  to  show  the  United  States  that  Jreat  Britain  allowed  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States  the  benefit  of  copyright  on  substantially 
the  same  basis  as  to  her  own  citizens.  And  under  the  Canadian  Act 
United  States  holders  of  copyright  in  Great  Britain  would  still  be  on 
the  same  footing  as  British  copyright-holders, 

Then  as  to  the  expected  flooding  of  the  United  States  market  by 
Canadian  reprints.  In  Canada  it  is  stoutly  denied  that  there  is  any 
danger  of  this,  inasmuch  as  the  United  States  Copyright  Act  pro- 
hibits, under  heavy  penalties,  the  importation  and  sale  of  unauthorised 
•editions.     But  alas  !  laws  are  not  always  obeyed.     A  similar  prohibi- 
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tion  exists  in  England,  and  yet  a  distinguished  Eoglish  author  told 
the  writer  the  other  day  that  Tauchnitz's  editions  of  his  works  were  in 
circulation  from  a  certain  public  library  in  the  United  Kingdom ! 
The  truth  is  that  in  America,  as  here,  this  question  of  smuggling  is  a 
very  difficult  one.  Both  Canadian  and  United  States  interests  have 
suffered  severely  by  it  The  difficulty  as  it  arises  in  England  is 
about  to  be  made  the  subject  of  representations  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment by  British  authors,  and  some  better  means  of  protection  may 
perhaps  be  devised.  A  solution  should  be  less  difficult  now  that  the 
ingenuity  of  United  States  publishers  has  been  ranged  on  the  side  of 
the  British  copyright-holder.  In  any  case  the  existence  of  this 
smuggling  is  undoubtedly  an  evil  to  be  remedied,  but  it  cannot  be 
justly  made  a  reason  for  denying  the  claim  of  Canada  as  a  British 
possession  to  a  smaller  right  than  has  been  conceded  to  the  United 
States,  a  foreign  country. 

There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of  this  question  of  Canada's 
proximity  to  the  United  States^  under  which  Canada  has  long  suffered, 
and  is  still  suffering,  without  a  word  of  commiseration  from  British 
authors  and  publishers.  How  does  Canada  stand  now,  and  how  would 
British  authors  and  publishers  have  her  remain  ?  She  is  an  exile 
from  her  own  market.  British  authors  and  publishers  simply  sell  the 
Canadian  market  over  Canada's  head  to  United  States  publishers  that 
these  United  States  publishers,  having  killed  the  Canadian  printing 
trade,  may  keep  Canadian  presses  closed^  and  maintain,  with  British 
aid,  their  foreign  monopoly  in  a  British  dominion. 

**  Have  British  authors  and  publishei"s,"  a*ks  the  Canadian  WecJc^  a 
literary  journal  which  still  retains  the  impress  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's 
influence — have  they  "  ever  stopped  to  ask  themselves  whether  it  is  exactly 
accordant  with  any  very  high  conception  of  right  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
British  Government  to  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  accident  of 
location  to  compel  the  readers  of  their  books  in  a  British  colony  to  purchase 
them  from  a  foreign  people,  thereby  compelling  their  patrons  and  fellow- 
subjects  to  aid  them  in  building  up  the  industries  of  that  people  at  the 
expense  of  their  own  ?  Have  they  ever  considered  how  exasperating  it  is  for 
them  to  say  virtually  to  five  millions  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  *  You  must 
purchase  our  books  from  the  American  publishers  or  you  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  read  them  at  all  ?  ' " 

No ;  the  British  author  and  publisher  have  never  thought  of  that, 
unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  Messrs.  Macmillan  were  thinking  of  it 
when,  in  this  Review  they  say,  "  English  authors  would  be  better  off 
if  Canada  were  absorbed  into  the  United  States."  As  to  that  all  one 
need  say  is  that  the  remedy  does  not  commend  itself  either  to  the 
Canadian  or  the  British  people.  If  Canada  is  ever  forced  to  make  a 
change  in  her  flag,  all  the  signs  of  the  times  suggest  that  it  will  not 
be  to  float  the  stars  and  stripes ;  and  how  would  the  British  anthor 
and  publisher  be  benefited  by  the  creation  of  an  independent  nation- 
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ality,  feeling  aggrieved  at  a  want  of  consideration,  and  possessed  of 
fall  liberty  of  action  ? 

Jnst  one  word  of  final  samming  np.  Canada  claims  the  fulfilment 
of  the  right  of  self-government — the  right  to  enact  and  control  her 
own  copyright  legislation — which  has  been  repeatedly  acknowledged 
and  never  denied.  If  in  its  details  the  Act  of  1889  can  be  shown  to 
be  unfair  to  the  British  copyright-holder  she  will  discuss  those  details 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  reach  some  mutually  satisfactory  armnge- 
ment,  but  she  cannot  and  will  not  leave  her  interests,  as  now,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  United  States. 

Is  it  too  late  to  ask  that  instead  of  calling  Canada  hard  names  the 
British  author  and  publisher  will  look  fairly  and  frankly  at  Canada's 
case,  and  seek  by  friendly  discussion  to  close  an  unhappy  quarrel  ?  To 
perpetuate  that  quarrel  is  the  surest  way  to  postpone  indefinitely  the 
ideal  of  unfettered  international  copyright  for  which  Mr.  Hall  Caine 
and  his  colleagues  are  striving. 

Percy  A.  Hurd. 
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II. — Physiclan  and  Surgeon. 

ALREADY,  in  Chapter  II  of  the  preceding  part,  have  been  given 
illustrations  of  the  general  tmth  that  in  rude  tribes  it  ia 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  priest  and  the  medicine-nian. 
Their  respective  functions  are  commonly  fulfilled  by  the  same  person. 
In  addition  to  the  instances  there  given,  here  are  some  others. 

According  to  Humboldt,  *^  the  Caribbee  marirris  are  at  once  priests, 
jugglers,  and  physicians.^'  Among  the  Tupis  '^  the  Payes,  as  they 
were  called,  were  at  once  quacks,  jugglers,  and  priests.'^  Passing 
from  South  America  to  North,  we  read  that  "  the  Carriers  know  little 
of  medicinal  herbs.  Their  priest  or  magician  is  also  the  doctor;" 
and,  of  the  Dakotahs,  Schoolcraft  says — ^^  the  priest  is  both  prophet 
and  doctor."  In  Asia  we  meet  with  a  kindred  connection.  In 
Southern  India,  the  Kurumbas  act  as  doctors  to  the  Badagas,  and  it 
is  said  of  them — '*  the  Kurumbas  also  officiate  as  priests  at  their 
marriages  and  deaths."  So  is  it  among  peoples  further  north. 
''  Native  doctors  swarm  in  Mongolia  ....  They  are  mostly  lamas. 
There  are  a  few  laymen  who  add  medical  practice  to  their  other 
occupations,  but  the  great  majority  of  doctors  are  priests."  It  is  the 
same  on  the  other  great  continent.  Beade  tells  us  that  in  Equatorial 
Africa  the  fetich-man  is  doctor,  priest,  and  witch-finder ;  and  con- 
cerning the  Joloffs  and  Eggarahs,  verifying  statements  are  made  by 
Mollien  and  by  Allen  and  Thomson. 

This  evidence^  reinforcing  evidence  given  in  the  preceding  part, 
and  reinforced  by  much  more  evidence  given  in  the  first  volume  of 
this  work,  shows  that  union  of  the  two  functions  is  a  normal  trait  in 
early  societies. 
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The  origin  of  this  tmion  lies  in  the  fact  before  named  that  the 
primitive  priest  and  the  piimitive  medicine-man  both  deal  with  SDp- 
posed  anpernatiiral  beings  ;  and  the  confnsion  arises  in  part  from  the 
conceived  characters  of  these  ghosts  and  gods,  some  of  which  are 
regarded  as  always  malicious,  and  others  of  which,  though  usually 
friendly,  are  regarded  as  liable  to  be  made  angry  and  then  to  inflict 
evils. 

The  medicine-man,  dealing  with  malicious  spirits,  to  which  diseases 
among  other  evils  are  ascribed  by  savages,  subjects  his  patients  partly 
to  natural  agencies,  but  chiefly  to  one  or  other  method  of  exorcism. 
Says  Keating  of  the  Chippewas,  **  their  mode  of  treatment  depends 
more  upon  the  adoption  of  proper  spells  than  the  prescription  of  suit- 
able remedies."  Among  the  Nootka  Sound  people, — 
**  Natura]  pains  and  maladies  are  invariably  a^icribed  to  the  absence  or  other 
irregular  conduct  of  the  soul,  or  to  the  influence  of  evil  spirits,  and  all 
treatment  is  directed  to  the  recall  of  the  former  and  to  the  appeasing  of  the 
latter." 

So,  too,  of  the  Okanagans  we  read  :— 

**  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  sickness  becoming  at  all  serious  or  mysterious, 
medical  treatment  proper  is  altogether  abandoned,  and  the  patient  committed 
to  the  magic  powers  of  the  medicine-man/* 

Sequent  upon  soch  beliefs  in  the  supernatural  origin  of  diseases 
are  various  usages  elsewhere.  It  is  said  of  the  Karens  that  *'  when 
a  person  is  sick,  these  people  [medicine-men],  for  a  fee,  will  tell  what 
spirit  has  produced  the  sickness,  and  the  necessary  offeriug  to  con- 
ciliate it/^  Among  the  Arancanians,  the  raediciae-man  having  brought 
on  a  state  of  trance,  real  or  pretended,  during  which  he  is  supposed 
to  have  been  in  communication  with  spirits,  declares  on  his  recovery — 
**  the  nature  and  seat  of  the  malady,  and  proceeds  to  dose  the  patient,  whom 
he  also  manipulated  about  the  part  atllieted  until  he  Hiicceeds  in  extracting 
the  cause  of  the  sickness,  which  he  exhibits  in  triumph.  Thb  is  generally  a 
t  spider,  a  toad,  or  some  other  reptile  which  he  has  had  carefully  concealed 
about  his  person/^ 

Speaking  of  the  Tahitian  doctors,  who  are  almost  invariably  priests 
or  sorcerers,  Ellis  says  that  in  cases  of  sickness  they  received  fees, 
parts  of  which  were  supposed  to  belong  to  the  gods :  the  supposition 
being  that  the  gods  who  had  caused  the  diseases  most  be  propitiated  by 
presents.  A  more  advanced  people  exhibit  a  kindred  union  of  ideas. 
Says  Gilmour — 

"Mongols  seldom   tseparate  medicine  and  prayers,  and  a  clerical    doctor 

hiiH  the  advantage  over  a  layman  in  that  he  can  attend  personally  to  l)oth 
departments,  administering  drugs  on  the  one  hand,  and  performing  religious 
|4)aremonieH  on  the  other." 

PHence  the  medical  function  of  the  priest.  When  not  caused  by 
laogry  gods,  diseases  are  believed  to  be  caused  by  indwelling  demons, 
I  who  have  either  to  be  driven  oat  by  making  the  body  an  intolerable 
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rpsidence,  or  have  to  be  expelled  by  snperior  spirits  who  are 
invoked. 

BdI  there  is  often  a  siraultaneoas  use  of  natural  and  snpemataral 
means,  apparently  implying  that  the  primitive  medicine-man,  in  so 
far  as  he  uses  remedies  acting  physically  or  chemically,  foreshadows 
the  physician.  Yet  the  apparent  relationship  is  illusive ;  for  those 
which  we  distinguish  as  natural  remedies  are  not  so  distinguished  by 
him.  In  the  first  volume,  in  the  chapter  on  '*  Plant-Worship/'  it 
was  shown  that  powerful  effects  wrought  on  the  body  by  plants,  and 
the  product  of  plants,  are  supposed  to  be  due  to  spirits  dwelling  in 
the  plants:  Hence  the  medicine-man,  or  "  mystery-man,"  being  con- 
cerned solely  with  supernatural  causation  of  one  or  other  kind,  fore- 
shadows the  physician  only  to  the  extent  of  using  some  of  the  same 
means,  and  not  as  having  the  same  ideas. 

As  we  shall  presently  see,  it  is  rather  from  the  priest  properly  so 
called,  who  deals  with  ghosts  not  antagonistically  but  sympathetically, 
that  the  physician  originates. 

While  the  medicine-man  is  distinctive  of  small  and  undeveloped 
societies,  the  priest  proper  arises  along  with  social  aggregation  and 
the  formation  of  established  government.  In  the  preceding  division 
of  this  work.  Chapters  III,  IV,  and  V,  we  saw  that  since  originally 
propitiation  of  the  ghosts  of  parents  and  other  members  of  each  family 
is  carried  on  by  relatives,  implying  that  the  priestly  function  is  at  first 
generally  diffused ;  and  since  this  priestly  function  presently  devolves 
on  the  eldest  male  of  the  family  ;  and  since,  when  chieftainship 
becomes  settled  and  inheritable,  the  living  chief  makes  sacrifices  to 
the  ghost  of  the  dead  chief,  and  sometimes  does  this  on  behalf  of  the 
people ;  there  so  arises  an  official  priest.  And  it  results  that  with 
enlargement  of  societies  by  union  with  subjugated  tribes,  and  the 
spread  of  the  chieftain's  power,  now  grown  into  royal  power,  over 
various  subordinated  groups,  and  the  accompanying  establishment  of 
deputy  rulers  in  these  groups,  who  take  with  them  the  worship  that 
arose  in  the  conquering  tribe,  there  is  initiated  a  priesthood  which, 
growing  into  a  caste,  becomes  an  agency  for  the  dominant  cult ;  and, 
from  causes  already  pointed  out,  develops  into  a  seat  of  culture  in 
general. 

From  part  of  this  culture,  having  its  origin  in  preceding  stages, 
comes  greater  knowledge  of  medicinal  agents,  which  gradually  cease 
to  be  conceived  as  acting  supernaturally.  Early  civilisations  show  us 
the  transition.     Says  Masp^ro  of  the  ancient  Egyptians : — 

"The  cure- workers  are  ....  divided  into  several  categoxaes.  Some 
incline  towards  sorcery,  and  have  faith  in  formulas  and  talismans  only  .... 
Others  extol  the  use  of  drugs ;  they  study  the  qualities  of  plants  and 
minerals  ....  and  settle  the  exact  time  when  they  must  be  procured  and 
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applied  ,  .  ,  .  Tlie  best  doctorn  cni^efully  uvoid  bintling  themselves  excla- 
sively  to  either  method  .  .  .  >  their  treatment  ia  a  mixture  of  remedies  and 
exorcisms  which  vary  from  patient  to  patient.     Tliey  iire  usujilly  priests." 

Along  with  this  progress  there  had  goue  on  a  difterentiation  of  fuac- 
tiona.  Among  the  lower  classes  of  the  priesthood  were  the  '^  pasto- 
phorsi,  who  ,  ,  .  .  practised  medicine." 

Ilespecting  the  state  of  things  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  the 
evidence  is  not  so  clear.     Says  Lenormant  of  the  ChaldsBana : — 

**  II  eat  curieiix  de  noter  que  les  trois  parties  qui  coraposaient  Jiinsi  le 
grand  ouvrage  magique  dont  Sir  Henry  Rriwlinson  u  retrouve  les  debris, 
Ct>»Te«?pondent  exjictement  aux  trois  el«ssesde  docteurs  chaldeens  que  le  livre 
de  Daniel  (i.  20 ;  ii.  2  et  27  ;  v,  11)  enumtire  k  cote  des  astrologues  et  dea 

LdtviiiH  {kasdini  et  ga:^im)t  c'est-u  (Ui^e  los  khartumm  ou  conjurateura,  las 

fhaliumin  ou  medecins,  et  les  amt/jhin  ou  tb^osophps.'' 

With  like  implicationB  Prof.  Sayce  tells  us  that — 

**  The  doctor  had  long  been  an  institutiou  in  Assyria  and  Biibylonia.  It 
is  true  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  had  I'ecourse  to  religious  charms 
nnd  ceremonies  when  they  were  ill,  and  ascribed  their  sickness  to  possessiou 
by  demons  instead  of  to  natural  causes.  But  there  was  a  continually 
increasing  numtier  of  the  educated  who  looked  for  aid  in  their  maladies 
rather  to  the  physician  with  his  medicine  than  to  the  ftorcertir  or  priest  with 
hiJi  charms/* 

But  from  these  two  statements  taken  together  it  may  fairly^ be  inferred 
that  the  doctors  had  arisen  as  one  division  of  the  priestly  class. 

Naturally  it  was  with  the  Hebrews  as  with  their  more  civilised 
neighbours.     Says  Gauthier — 

**  Chez  les  Juifss  la  mcdecine  a  ete  longtemps  sacerdotale  eomme  chez 
pi*esque  tons  les  ancietis  peuples ;  les  Ldvites  ^tiiient  les  seuls  mtidecins 
.  ,  ,  «  Chci^  les  plus  anciens  peuples  de  TAsie,  tels  que  les  Indieng  et  les 
Perses,  Tart  de  gu6rir  etait  egalement  exerce  par  les  prctres.'^ 

In    later  days  this  connection  became   less  close,  and    there  was  a 

Beparation  of  the  physician  from  the  priest.  Thus  in  Eccleaiasticns 
we  read : — 

'*  My  soHi  in  thy  sickness  be  not  negligent :  but  pray  unto  the  Lord,  and 
he  will  m  ik©  thee  whole.  Leave  off  from  sin,  and  order  tldne  hands  aright, 
and  cleinse  thy  heart  from  all  wicked net?s.  Give  a  sweet  savour,  and  a 
moinonal  of  fine  flour ;  and  make  a  fat  offering*  Then  give  place  to  the 
pliysici/in,  for  the  Lord  hath  created  him  ;  let  him  not  go  from  thee,  for  thou 
hi«st  need  of  him.*'  (xxxviii.  15.) 

Facts  of  congruous  kinds  are  thus  remarked  on  by  Draper  : — 

**  In  the  Talmudic  literature  tliere  are  all  the  indica-tions  of  a  ti'an»itional 
state,  90  far  as  medicine  is  concerned  ;  superuattiral  seems  to  be  passing  into 
the  physical,  the  eccledasticjil  i^  mixed  up  with  the  exact :  thus  a  rabbi 
niay  cure  disease  by  the  eccle*iias^tical  opei-ation  of  laying  on  of  lmnd.i;  but 
of  fi'brile  disturbances,  an  exact,  thnuj?h  erroneous  explanation  is  given,  and 
paralyHis  of  the  hind  legs  of  an  animal  is  correctly  referred  to  the  pressure 
of  a  tumour  on  the  spinal  cord." 

Concerning  the  origin  of  the  medical  man    among  the  Hindoos, 

whoB©  history  is    ao   much   complicated   by   successively  superposed 

governments  and  religions,  the  evidence  is  confused,     Acconnts  agree. 
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however,  in  the  assertion  that  medicine  was  of  divine  origin :  evi- 
dently implying  its  descent  through  the  priesthood.  In  the  intro- 
daction  to  Charaka's  work,  medical  knowledge  is  said  to  have  indirectly 
descended  from  Brahma  to  Indra,  while  ^'  Bh&radv4ja  learnt  it  from 
Indra,  and  imparted  it  to  six  Bishis,  of  whom  Agniv&sa  was  one.'' 
The  association  of  medical  practice  with  priestly  functions  is  also 
implied  in  the  statement  of  Hunter,  that  ^'  the  national  astronomy 
and  the  national  medicine  of  India  alike  derived  their  first  impnlses 
from  the  exigencies  of  the  national  worship/'  The  same  connection 
was  shown  during  the  ascendency  of  Buddhism.  ''  The  science  was 
studied  in  the  chief  centres  of  Buddhist  civilisation,  such  as  the  great 
monastic  university  of  Nalanda,  near  Gayd." 

Similar  was  the  genesis  of  the  medical  profession  among  the 
Greeks.  "  The  science  [of  medicine]  was  of  divine  origin,  and  the 
doctors  continued^  in  a  certain  sense,  to  be  accounted  the  descendants 
of  Asklepios."     As  we  read  in  Grote — 

*'  The  many  families  or  gentes  called  AsklSpiads,  who  devoted  themselves 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine,  and  who  principally  dwelt  near  the 
temples  of  Asklepius,  whither  sick  and  suffering  men  came  to  obtain  relief 
— all  recognised  the  god  [Asklepius]  not  merely  as  the  object  of  their 
common  worship,  but  also  as  their  actual  progenitor.'' 

In  later  tim^s  we  see  the  profession  becoming  secularised. 

"  The  union  between  the  priesthood  and  the  profession  was  gradually 
becoming  less  and  less  close ;  and,  as  the  latter  thus  separated  itself,  divisions 
or  departments  arose  in  it,  both  as  regards  subjects,  such  as  pharmacy, 
surgery,  kc,y  and  also  as  respects  the  position  of  its  cultivators." 

Miscellaneous  evidence  shows  that  during  early  Boman  times,  when 
there  existed  no  medical  class,  diseases  were  held  to  be  supematuraUy 
inflicted,  and  the  methods  of  treating  them  were  methods  of  propitia- 
tion. Certain  maladies  ascribed  to,  or  prevented  by,  certain  deities 
prompted  endeavours  to  propitiate  those  deities ;  and  hence  there  were 
sacrifices  to  Febris,  Carna,  &c.  An  island  in  the  Tiber,  which  already 
had  a  local  healing  god,  became  also  the  seat  of  the  jfEsculapins  cult : 
that  god  having  been  appealed  to  on  the  occasion  of  an  epidemic. 
Evidently,  therefore,  medical  treatment  at  Bome,  as  elsewhere,  was 
at  first  associated  with  priestly  functions.  Throughout  subsequent 
stages  the  normal  course  of  evolution  was  deranged  by  influences  fn>m 
other  societiea  Conquered  peoples,  characterised  by  actual  or  sup- 
posed medical  skill,  furnished  the  medical  practitioners.  For  a  long 
time  these  were  dependents  of  patrician  houses.  Say  Guhl  and 
Koner — "  Physicians  and  surgeons  were  mostly  slaves  or  freedmen.'' 
And  the  medical  profession,  when  it  began  to  develop,  was  of  foreign 
origin.     Mommsen  writes : — 

"  In  535  the  first  Greek  physician,  the  Peloponnesian  Archagathus, 
settled  in  Rome  and  there  acquired  such  repute  by  his  surgical  operations 
that  a  residence  was  assigned  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  he  received 
the  freedom  of  the  city ;  and  thereafter  his  colleagues  flocked  in  crowds  ta 
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Borne  ,  *  •  ,  the  profeit<iion«  one  of  the  most  lucrative  wkicli  existed  ia 
Bo  me,  continued  a  monopoly  in  the  handt!;  of  the  foreigners/' 

Oppoaed  to  paganism  as  Christianity  was  from  the  begiauing,  we 
might  naturally  suppose  that  the  primitive  association  between  the 
priestly  and  medical  functions  would  cease  when  Christianity  became 
dominant.  Bat  the  roots  of  baman  sentiments  and  beliefs  lie  deeper 
than  the  roots  of  particular  creeds,  and  are  certain  to  survive  and 
'bud  out  afresh  when  an  old  creed  has  been  superficially  replaced  by 
a  new  one.  Everywhere  pagan  usages  and  ideas  are  found  to  modify 
Christian  forms  and  doctrines,  and  it  is  so  here.  The  primitive  theory 
ibat  diseases  are  of  snpernatmral  origin  still  held  its  ground,  and  the 
agency  of  the  priest  consequently  remained  needful.  Of  Marions 
hospitals  built  by  the  early  Christians  we  read, — 

*'  It  was  commonly  a  prient  who  had  charge  of  them,  as,  at  Alexandria. 
St.  Isidore,  under  the  Patriarch  Theophilus  ;  at  Constantinople,  St.  Zoticus, 
and  after  him  St,  Samson." 

Concerning  the  substitution  of  Christian  medical  institutions  for  pagan 
ones,  it  is  remarked  : — 

**The  desti'uction  of  the  Ai!iclepions  was  not  attended   by  any  euitablv 
insive  measures  for  ensuiing  professional  education  .  .  *  .  The  conse- 
jnences  are  seen  in  the  gradually  increasing  credulity  and  imposture  of 
succeeding  ages,  until,  at  length,  there  was  an  almost  universal  relifinee  on 
miraculous  interventions.*^ 

Bat  a  more  correct  statement  would  be  that  the  pagan  conceptions  of 

disease  and  its  treatment  re^asserted  themselves.     Thus,  according  to 

iprengel,  after  the  sixth  century  the  monks  practised  medicine  almost 

clnsively.  Their  cures  were  performed  by  prayers,  relics  of  martyrs, 
oly  water,  &c,,  often  at  the  tombs  of  martyrs.  The  state  of  things 
during  early  mediaeval  times,  of  which  we  know  so  little,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  the  twelfth  century  the  practice  of 
medicine  by  priests  was  found  to  interfere  so  much  with  their  religious 
functions  that  orders  were  issued  to  prevent  it ;  as  by  the  Lateran 
Council  in  1123,  the  Council  of  Reims  in  1131,  and  again  by  the 
Lateran  Council  in  1139.  But  the  usage  survived  for  centuries  later 
in  France,  as  probably  elsewhere ;  and  it  seems  that  only  when  a 
papal  bull  permitted  physicians  to  marry,  did  the  clerical  practice  of 
medicine  begin  to  decline.  Says  Warton — **  the  physicians  of  the 
University  of  Paris  were  not  allowed  to  marry  till  the  year  1452/' 

In  our  own  country  a  parallel  relationghip  similarly  survived.  In 
1456  ^'  the  practice  of  medicine  was  still,  to  some  extent,  in  the 
bands  of  the  clergy."  That  ecclesiastics  exercised  authority  over 
medical  practice  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  is  shown  by  a  statute 
of  his  third  year,  which  reads : — 

**  It  i,s  enacted  that  no  person  in  London,  or  seven  miles  thereof,  shall 
practise  as  a  physician  or  surgeon  without  examination  and  licence  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  or  of  the  Dean  of  Paul's,  duly  assisted  by  the  faculty  * 
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or  beyond  these  limits,  without  licence  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  his 
vicar-general,  similarly  assisted.*' 

And  it  is  alleged  that  down  to  the  early  part  of  our  own  century 

there  remained  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  a  latent  power  of 

granting  medical  diplomas.     So  that  the  separation  between  ^'  sonl- 

curer  and  body-curer/'  which  goes  on  as  savage  peoples  develop  into 

civilised    nations,   has    but    very  gradually    completed     itself    even 

throughout  Christian  Europe. 

This  continuity  of  belief  and  of  usage  is  even  still  shown  in  the 
surviving  interpretations  of  certain  diseases  by  the  Church  and  its 
adherents ;  and  it  is  even  still  traceable  in  certain  modes  of  medical 
treatment  and  certain  popular  convictions  connected  with  them. 

In  the  minds  of  multitudinous  living  people  there  exists  the  notion 
that  epidemics  are  results  of  divine  displeasure ;  and  no  less  in  the 
verdict ''  Died  by  the  visitation  of  God,"  than  in  the  vague  idea  that 
recovery  from,  or  fatal  issue  of,  a  disease,  is  in  part  supematurally 
determined,  do  we  see  that  the  ancient  theory  lingers.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  pre-determination  to  preserve  it.  When,  some  years  ago, 
it  was  proposed  to  divide  hospital  patients  into  two  groups,  for  one  of 
which  prayers  were  to  be  offered  and  for  the  other  not,  the  proposal 
was  resented  with  indignation.  There  was  a  resolution  to  maintain 
the  faith  in  the  curative  effect  of  prayer,  whether  it  was  or  was  not 
justified  by  the  facts ;  to  which  end  it  was  felt  desirable  not  to  bring 
it  face  to  face  with  the  facts. 

Again,  down  to  the  present  day  epilepsy  is  regarded  by  many  as 
due  to  possession  by  a  devil ;  and  Roman  Catholics  have  a  form  of 
exorcism  to  be  gone  through  by  a  priest  to  cure  maladies  thus  super- 
naturally  caused.  Belief  in  the  demoniacal  origin  of  some  diseases  is, 
indeed,  a  belief  necessarily  accepted  by  consistent  members  of  the 
Christian  Church ;  since  it  is  the  belief  taught  to  them  in  the  New 
Testament — a  belief,  moreover,  which  survives  the  so-called  highest 
culture.  When,  for  example,  we  see  a  late  Prime  Minister,  deeply 
imbued  with  the  University  spirit,  publicly  defending  the  story  that 
certain  expelled  devils  entered  into  swine,  we  are  clearly  shown  that 
the  theory  of  the  demoniacal  origin  of  some  disorders  is  quite 
consistent  with  the  current  creed.  And  we  are  shown  how,  conse- 
quently, there  yet  remains  a  place  for  priestly  action  in  medical 
treatment. 

Let  me  add  a  more  remarkable  mode  in  which  the  primitive  theory 
has  persisted.  The  notion  that  the  demon  who  was  causing  a  disease 
must  be  driven  out,  continued,  until  recent  times,  to  give  a  character 
to  medical  practice ;  and  even  now  inflaences  the  conceptions  which 
many  people  form  of  medicines.  The  primitive  medicine-man,  thinking 
to  make  the  body  an  intolerable  habitat  for  the  demoa,  exposed  his 
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patient  to  this  or  that  kind  of  alarming,  painful,  or  disgnsting  treat- 
ment. He  made  before  him  dreadful  noises  and  fearfal  grimaces,  or 
objected  him  to  an  almost  unbearable  heat,  or  produced  under  his 
ose  atrocious  stenches,  or  made  him  swallow  the  most  abominable 
'fiubstances  he  could  think  of.  As  we  saw  in  the  case  cited  from 
Ecclesiasticus,   the    idea,  even  among    the    semi-civilised    Hebrews, 

CloDg  remained  of  this  nature.  Now  there  is  abundant  proof  that»  not 
toly  during  mediaeval  days  but  in  far  more  recent  days,  the  efficiency 
of  medicines  was  associated  in  thought  with  their  disgustingness  :  the 
more  repulsive  they  were  the  more  effectnal.  Hence  Montaigne's 
ridicule  of  the  monstrous  compounds  used  by  doctors  in  his  day — 
**  dung  of  elephant,  the  left  foot  of  a  tortoise,  liver  of  a  mole,  pow- 
dered excrement  of  rats/'  &c.  Hence  a  receipt  given  in  Vicarie's 
*' Treasure  of  Anatomy'^  (16il) — ^"Five  spoonfuls  of  knave  child 
urine  of  an  innocent.**  Hence  **  the  beliefs  that  epilepsy  may  be  cured 
by  drinking  water  out  of  the  skull  of  a  suicide  or  by  tasting  the  blood 
of  a  murderer ;  "  that  **  moss  growing  on  a  human  skull,  if  dried, 
powdered,  and  taken  as  snuff,  will  cure  the  head-ache ; "  and  that  the 
halter  and  chips  from  the  gibbet  on  which  malefactors  have  been 
executed  or  exposed  have  medicinal  properties.  And  there  preraile 
in  our  own  days,  among  the  uncultured  and  the  young,  a  similarly 
derived  notion.  They  betray  an  ingrained  mental  association  between 
the  nastiness  of  a  medicine  and  its  efficiency  :  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  a  medicine  which  is  pleasant  is  with  difliculty  believed  to  be  a 
medicine. 


As  with  evolution  at  large,  as  with  organic  evolution,  and  as  with 
evolution  throughout  its  other  divisions,  secondary  differentia- 
ions    accompany   the    primary  differentiation.      While    the    medical 
acy  separates  from  the  ecclesiastical  agency,  there  go  on  separa- 
■tions  within  the  medical  agency  itself. 

The   most   pronounced  division   is   that    between    physicians   and* 

surgeons.     The  origin  of  this  has  been  confused  in  various  ways^  and 

ems  now  the  more  obscure   because  there  has  been  of  late  arising, 

not  a  further  distinction  between  the  two  but  a  fusion  of  them.     All 

along  they  have  had  a  common  function  in  the  treatment  of  ordinary 

Drders  and  in  the  uses  of  drugs;  and  the  "general   practitioner'* 

tias   come  to  be   one  who    avowedly   fulfils  the   functions   of   both. 

Indeed,  in  our  day,  it  is  common  to  take  degrees  in  both  medicine  and 

^Burgery,  and  thus  practically  to  unite  these  sub-profession s»      Mean- 

vhile  the  two  jointly  have  become  more  clearly  marked  off  from  those 

who  carry  out  their  orders.     Down  to  recent  times  it  was  usual  not 

'only  for  a  surgeon  to  compound  his  own  medicines,  but  a  physician, 

Pmlso,  had  a  dispensary  and  sometimes  a  compounder :  an  arrangement 

which  still  survives  in  country  districts.     Nowadays,  however,  both 
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medical  and  surgical  practitioners  in  large  places  depute  this  part  of 
their  business  to  chemists  and  druggists. 

But  the  apparent  nonconformity  to  the  evolutionary  process  disap- 
pears if  we  go  back  to  the  earliest  stages.  The  distinction  between 
doctor  and  surgeon  is  not  one  which  has  arisen  by  differentiation,  but 
is  one  which  asserted  itself  at  the  outset.  For  while  both  had  to  cure 
bodily  evils,  the  one  was  concerned  with  evils  supposed  to  be  super- 
naturally  inflicted,  and  the  other  with  evils  that  were  naturally  inflicted 
— the  one  with  diseases  ascribed  to  possessing  demons,  the  other  with 
injuries  caused  by  human  beings,  by  beasts,  and  by  inanimate  bodiea 
Hence  we  find  in  the  records  of  early  civilisations  more  or  less  decided 
distinctions  between  the  two. 

''  The  Brahmin  was  the  physician  ;  but  the  important  manual  department 
of  the  profession  could  not  be  properly  exercised  by  the  pure  Brahmin ;  and 
to  meet  this  difficulty,  at  an  early  period,  another  caste  was  formed,  from  the 
ofbpring  of  a  Brahmin  with  a  daughter  of  a  Yaisbya." 

There  is  evidence  implying  that  the  division  existed  in  Egypt  before 
the  Christian  era ;  and  it  is  alleged  that  the  Arabians  systematically 
divided  physics,  surgery,  and  pharmacy  into  three  diBtinct  professions. 
Among  the  Greeks,  however,  the  separation  of  functions  did  not  exist : 
"  the  Greek  physician  was  likewise  a  surgeon  " — was  likewise  a  com- 
P9under  of  his  own  medicines.  Bearing  in  mind  these  scattered 
indications  yielded  by  early  societies,  we  must  accept  in  a  qualified 
way  the  statements  respecting  the  distinctions  between  the  two  in 
mediaDval  times  throughout  Europe.  When  we  remember  that  during 
the  dark  ages  the  religious  houses  and  priestly  orders  were  the  centres 
of  such  culture  and  skill  as  existed,  we  may  infer  that  priests  and 
monks  acted  in  both  capacities ;  and  that  hence,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century,  surgery  **  was  not  a  distinct  branch  of  the  practice 
of  medicine.'^  Still,  it  is  concluded  that  clerics  generally  abstained 
from  practising  surgery,  and  simply  superintended  the  serious  opera- 
tions performed  by  their  assistants:  the  reason  being  perhaps,  as 
alleged,  that  the  shedding  of  blood  by  clerics  being  interdicted,  they 
could  not  themselves  use  the  operating  knife.  And  this  may  have 
been  a  part  cause  for  the  rise  of  those  secular  medical  practitioners 
who,  having  been  educated  in  the  monastic  schools,  were,  as  barber- 
surgeons,  engaged  by  the  larger  towns  in  the  public  service.  Probably 
this  differentiation  was  furthered  by  the  papal  edicts  forbidding  eccle- 
siastics from  practising  medicine  in  general ;  for,  as  is  argued,  there 
may  hence  have  arisen  that  compromise  which  allowed  the  clergy  to 
prescribe  medicines  while  they  abandoned  surgical  practice  into  the 
hands  of  laymen. 

Along  with  this  leading  differentiation,  confused  in  the  ways 
described,  there  have  gone  on,  within  each  division,  minor  differentia- 
tions. Some  of  theEe  arose  and  became  marked  in  early  stages.  In 
ancient  India — 
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**  A  special  branch  of  surgery  was  devoted  to  rhinoplasty,  or  op€rations  £or 
improving  deformed  eai-s  and  noses,  and  forming  new  ones/* 

That   the   specialisation  thus   iUastrated   was   otherwise  marked,   is 

implied  by  the  statement  that  **  no  lass  than  127  snrgical  instrnment^ 

were  described  in  the  works  of  the  ancient  surgeons ; "  and  by  the 

statement  that  in  the  Sanskrit  period — 

**  The  mitnberof  medical  works  and  authors  is  extraordinarily  large.  The 
former  are  either  systems  embracing  the  whole  domain  of  the  science,  or 
highly  special  investigations  of  single  topics." 

So  was  it,  too,  in  ancient  Kgypt.  Describing  the  results,  Herodotua 
writes : — 

**  Medicine  is  practised  amorg  them  [the  Egyptians]  on  a  plan  of 
separation ;  each  physician  treats  u  single  disorder,  and  no  more  :  thus  the 
country  swarms  with  medical  practitioners,  some  undertaking  to  cure 
diseases  of  the  eye,  others  of  the  head,  others  again  of  the  teeth,  others  of 
the  intestines,  and  some  thoe^  which  ai-e  not  local/* 

Though  among  the  Greeks  there  was  for  a  long  period  no  division 
even  between  physician  and  surgeon,  yet,  in  later  days,  **  the  science 
of  healing  became  divided  into  separate  branches,  such  as  the  arts  of 
oculists,  dentists,  &c" 

Broken  evidence  only  is  furnished  by  intermediate  timea;  but  our 
own  times  furnish  clear  proofs  of  progress  in  the  division  of  labour 
among  medical  men.  We  have  physicians  who  devote  themselves,  if 
not  exclusively,  still  mainly,  to  diseases  of  the  lungs,  others  to  heart- 
diseases,  others  to  disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  others  to  derange- 
ments of  digestion,  others  to  affections  of  the  skin  ;  and  we  have 
hospitals  devoted  some  to  this,  and  some  to  that,  kind  of  malady.  So, 
too,  with  surgeons.  Besides  such  specialists  as  oculists  and  aurists, 
there  exist  men  noted  for  skilful  operations  on  the  bladder,  the  rectum, 
the  ovaria,  as  well  as  men  whose  particular  aptitudes  are  in  the  treat- 
ment of  breakages  and  dislocations  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  quacks 
known  as  ''  bone-setters,*'  whose  success,  as  has  been  confessed  to  me 
by  a  surgeon,  is  often  greater  than  that  of  men  belonging  to  his  own 
authorised  class. 


In  conformity  with  the  normal  order  of  evolution,  integration  has 
accompanied  these  differentiations.  From  the  beginning  have  been 
shown  tendencies  towards  unions  of  those  who  practised  the  healing 
art.  There  have  arisen  institutions  giving  a  certain  common  education 
to  them  ;  associations  of  those  whose  kinds  of  practice  were  similar ; 
and,  in  later  times,  certain  general,  though  less  close,  associations  of 
all  medical  men.     In  Alexandria — 

**  Tlie  temple  of  Sera  pis  was  used  for  a  hospital,  the  sick  beiug  i^ceived  into 
it,  and  persons  studying  medicine  admitted  for  the  purpose  of  famitiarislng 
themselves  with  the  appearance  of  disease,  precisely  as  in  such  institutions 
at  the  present  time»" 

In  Borne,  along  with  the  imported  worabip  of   j^^sculapius,  there 
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went  the  communication  of  knowledge  in  the  places  devoted  to  him. 
During  early  mediaeval  times  the  monasteries,  serving  as  centres  of 
instruction,  gave  some  embodiment  to  the  medical  profession,  like 
that  which  our  colleges  give.  In  Italy,  there  later  arose  institutions 
for  educating  physicians,  as  the  medical  school  of  Salerno  in  1140. 
In  France,  before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  surgeons  had 
become  incorporated  into  a  distinct  college^  following,  in  this  way, 
the  incorporated  medical  faculty ;  and  while  thus  integrating  them- 
selves they  excluded  from  their  class  the  barbers,  who,  forbidden  to 
perform  operations,  were  allowed  only  to  dress  wounds,  &c.  In  our 
own  country  there  have  been  successive  consolidations.  The  barber- 
surgeons  of  London  were  incorporated  by  Edward  IV,  and  in  the 
fifteenth  century  the  College  of  Physicians  was  founded,  and  "  received 
power  to  grant  licences  to  practise  medicine — a  power  which  had 
previously  been  confined  to  the  bishops."  Progress  in  definiteness  of 
integration  was  shown  when^  in  Charles  I's  time,  persons  were  for- 
bidden to  exercise  surgery  in  London,  and  within  seven  miles,  until 
they  had  been  examined  by  the  Company  of  barbers  and  surgeons ; 
and  also  when,  by  the  18th  of  George  II,  excluding  the  barbers,  the 
Koyal  College  of  Surgeons  was  formed.  At  the  same  time  there  have 
grown  up  medical  schools  in  various  places  which  prepare  students 
for  examination  by  these  incorporated  medical  bodies  :  farther  inte- 
grations being  thus  implied.  Hospitals,  too,  scattered  throughout  the 
kingdom,  have  become  places  of  clinical  instruction ;  some  united  to 
colleges  and  some  not.  Another  species  of  integration  has  been 
achieved  by  medical  journals,  weekly  and  quarterly,  which  serve  to 
bring  into  communication  educational  institutions,  incorporated  bodies, 
and  the  whole  profession. 

Two  additional  facts  should  be  noted  before  closing  the  chapter. 
One  is  the  recent  differentiation  by  which  certain  professors  of  anatomy 
and  physiology  have  been  made  into  professors  of  biology.  In  them 
the  study  of  human  life  has  developed  into  the  study  of  life  at  large. 
And  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  this  specialisation,  seemingly  irre- 
levant to  medical  practice,  eventually  becomes  relevant ;  since  the 
knowledge  of  animal  life  obtained  presently  extends  the  knowledge 
of  human  life,  and  so  increases  medical  skill.  The  other  fact  is  that 
along  with  incorporation  of  authorised  medical  men,  there  has  arisen 
jealousy  of  the  unincorporated.  Like  the  religious  priesthood,  the 
priesthood  of  medicine  persecutes  heretics  and  those  who  are  without 
diplomas.  There  has  long  been,  and  still  continues,  denunciation  of 
unlicensed  practitioners,  as  also  of  the  "  counter-practice  "  carried  on 
by  chemists  and  druggists.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  to  a  more  definite  marking  off  of  the  integrated  professional 
body. 

Herbert  Spencer. 
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the  United  Kingdom. 

Stvt'k*  T*»krit  or   J'ntnrd  for  Vr-nfmif.  Ae. 


CAFE  ROYAL,  REGENT  STREET. 

TmuirHOME  No.  11^6,      54,  55  iSf  s,^  raimfrji0n  S/Jg3t, 
Old  Br^tui  Strtit, 

Mettn.  r,  TK AFP  A' SONS,  Jun*  ao.  1894. 

Dfti*-  A*Vt,"/»f  icmiint^  yfrfi  it  rhr-p^f  in  itttlemtMt  */" 

jw  r,>  the  in  tint 


rendtrtd  ta  US  A^K'f  t*<fH 


>  V«  rj-  y.t  xih  fully, 

HOWAE0,  HOWES  ft  WALTEB8, 


Uieskti  Aw*  Hi,  UitiTuationAl  Wr-ltLftl  und  MiuitarTr  Kthihition,  iHil.    lliuuki^r  AwAtit,  Ndtioual  Hcaltb  Society,  IBSTJ 

niUnt.ST    AWAKD,    iMlKBFiTIOHiL    HEALTH    KxUlRTTIOX^   1884. 

A  TURKISH   BATH   IN  YOUR  OWN  ROOM. 

TO  THE   STAtWART,   A   iUKURY  TO  THE  IHVAUO,  A  NECESSITY 

After  Hunttfur.  Drr  Fishing,  Fop  Rhcumaiism,  Goui>  Lumbago.  Sciatica. 

Rldlnir.  or  an>  <ue.  Eczema,  and  Skin,  Liver  and  Kidney  Aflfectlons. 

A{>par*ru  '-.  with  fn'sl  Cloak,  Tin  Tied  Iron  Supports,  In  B«ji,  6<>8. 

AfipiiraUlM  ik^t  JWU,  iu  iioi,  r  Fnimc«,  i&i<    The  Oath  combined,  for 

i  liit  h]>«tram£nt  ia  vory  complete.  It  it 
porUl>U%  itiiti  i'iii*  bo  packed  in  %  box  !<>««  than  14  inches 
«qiur«.     It  i«  ph«iip,  fcod  it  acta  promptlT.'* 

Sttnihtrtf  JiP#eorrf.— "  Will  be  foand  a  liimry  fts  well  a«  a 
v!i]aatjil«  r«!!tni!di&i  resource. 

SOLE  INVENTORS  AND  MANUFACTURERS. 

Alto  malrr*  of  Br  '  ' 

Bolrts  IJed- runs.  Nil r  i 

23    MVRYLEBONE     L  A  rsr  E ,     LONDON, 


C4S-  >■  imo  torn  »»  iia  o»  f  4voom. 


21     and 


pianoforte  &  Darp 

makers  to 
trbe  IRosal  jfamUs* 


EstabUsbod  In  Paris,  1780. 


Licensed  by  Kln^  Louis  XV  L 
1785. 


Established  In  London, 
1792. 

1*  H  £j    £Z  T^  A.  X^  ^^    ^IJl.T^'O 
IS  THE  PERFECT    EMBODIMBKT  OF  A  CENTURY   OF  INYENTION 

Vuriratled  for  Touth^  Tour,  ami  Dur*\hitiij 
rAHEREW'SKI:  — •*!  pltj  onlj  on  tn  ESAKD.  nben- 


Rri: 

UK. 


rr  U   only   one    ftlano— tbe 
,  Chtf  an  but  ImltAtiont /* 

I  A  choke  I  would 


t»rvirt  Kl(MtL»^ 


WAGNKIi   to   LISZT 
LISZT:— "ThfBf  tJne 


v<  ftr*i  njs(orn  or  »ny  Otb^r  tjftera 
ERaKD 

Street  rn^ikt-^  no  wfU. 


Oet  in  EK^HI>  Ml  tho  ninety^ 
Mr  sjiteiB.*' 
plftDo*  that  llarlboroujrh 


MDMK.  SCHUMANN:—'*!  buTe  uked  for  to  ERARD 
piauo/ 


&  P.  ERARD»  ROYAL  PIANOFORT  HAKERS,  18  GT.  MARLBORO'  ST.,  REGENT  ST.,  W. 
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S.  /?.  CROCKETT,  Author  o/'^  The  Riders;' 

fefc,  begins  a  New  Serial  Story  in  this  Number^  which  will  be  Continued  every 
Month  throughout  the  Tear. 

SIXPENCE  MONTHLY.  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

Qood   TjQords. 

Edited  by  DONALD  MACLEOD,  D.D.,  one  of  H.M.  Chaplains. 

Contents  for  January. 

A  Jewish  Patriarch.     {Frontispiece),  Drawn  by  G.  L.  Seymour. 

The  Men  of  the  Moss-Hags.    Chaps,  I.-III.  By  S.  R.  Crockett. 

Illustrated  by  CharUs  R.  Brock.  Author  of  "  The  Raiders,"'  6v. 

Her  First  Miracle.  By  Vida  Briss. 

A  Game  we  might  Play.  By  the  Marquis  of  Lorne. 

Ramon  the  Seville  Beggar.  By  the  Editor. 

Through  Northern  Tunisia.  By  William  Sharp. 

Illustrated  by  G,  L.  Seymour, 

Chinese  Festivals.  By  Professor  R.  K.  Douglas. 

With  Illustrations  by  Chinese  Artists, 

An  Experiment  in  the  Administration  of  the  Poor-Law.  By  Edith  Sellers. 
The  Disciple  whom  Jesus  Loved.  Sunday  Readings.  By  James  Stalker,  D  D. 
Shaving.  By  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart,  M.P. 

Illustrated  by  A.  J,  Goodman, 

The  Other  Way  Round.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Scott,  M.A. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton.    Part  I.  By  Sir  Robert  Ball,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

With  Portrait. 

Heart  of  Oak.     Chaps.  I.-III.  By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

Bits  about  Books.  By  William  Canton. 

With  Portraits  and  numerous  Illustrations, 


Art  Supplement — Pictures  by 

L.  Alma  Tadema,  R.A.,  W.  Q.  Orchardson,  R.A.,  J.  Burr,  Qrtitzner, 
Archer,  Nightingale,  B.  Vautier,  and  Hans  Dahl. 

W.    CLARK  RUSSELL,    Author  of  ^^The 

JFreck  of  the   Grosvenor^^  ifc,  begins  a  New  Serial  Story  in  this  Number^ 
which  wilt  be  Continued  every  Month  throughout  the  Tear. 


ISBISTER  &  CO.,  Limited,  15  &  i6  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Londok. 
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MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.'S  LIST. 


NBW  BOOK  BY  JU  K.  0.  B. 

ST,  ANDREWS  AND  ELSEWHERE  :  Glimpse.^  of  Some  Gone  and  of  Things 
Loft.  By  A.  K,  II.  Boyd,  DJ>.,  J.L.D..  Firct  MinbU^r  of  St.  Aiulrewa^  Author  of 
'*  IU*crcationi*  of  a  Country  Parson/'  •'Twenty-tive  Year»  uf  8t.  Andrew*^/*  Slc.    b\'o,  15*. 

*.*   This  Volumt  e&mtittutt  and  tmpi4em*nt$  fir  Anthttr't  "  7St*nffJiv*  Ytuf^  iff  SL  Jndftw*,"    A  frtut  part  uf  th* 
matter  fmu  inrrr  oftpmar^il  in  anj  fH^rioiiiciti,  anti  /^ry*  ttddilitmM  haof  ii*9m  wutit  !«  ikt  ckapt^n  vAiM  Huf*  lt*fn  ttlf-mulgi 
^hli*ke^  in  LoaroMi.>'»  lU«4«iifs  and  ULAVKVOoa'a  M404XtiiB» 

CONTINUATtON   OF   MR.   QARDINERd  HISTORY  OF   ENGLAND. 

HISTORY  OF    THE    COMMONWEALTH   AND    PROTECTOEATE, 

H.4'*  16*T0.  By  SAiiL'KL  Kawbun  GAiiiii^Kic,  M.A,  Hon.  LLD.  Erlinimr^'h,  Fellow  of 
>f noa  CoUogo,  Honorary  Student  of  Chrin  Cliuroh,  &o.     Vol.  I.  1641»-H;6L     8vOt  2lf. 

CONTINUATION    OF   THE   VERNEY    MEMOIRS, 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  VERNE Y  FAMILY  DURING  THE  COMMON-, 

WKALTII.  16.^0-1  tj(j<>.    Compiled  from  the  Letters  and  lUu^Uatid  by  the  Fori  raits  ai  Claydon  j 
House,     liy  llAaGARKT  M,  VjfiUNEY,     VVUb  10  rortfftUs,  &c,     «vo,  2  If.  [Ju  Junaarif, 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ERASMUS:  A  Series  o!  Lectures  delivered  at 
O  X  f ord .     C y  J  A  M  E  s  Anthony  ¥iio  l  d  e.    f  ro  w n  H vo,  i5*  . 

INDIAN  POLITY:  A  View  of  the  Syatem  of  Administration  in  India.  By 
Gt^neral  Sir  Gegkqe  Chesney,  K.C.B,»  M,P  ,  Colonel  Comroandant  Royal  Kn^^ineers,  With 
Miip,  ehowiog  all  the  Administrative  Divi^toDS  of  liriti*.h  lodta.    Third  Kditioo.    ^vo,  2U. 

THE  DEFENCE  OF  PLEVNA,  1877.  Written  by  one  who  took  part  in  it. 
By  William  V.  Hkkbbbt,    With  Maps,     8vo,  [InJanmrif, 

NEW   BOOK   BY  CANON   MacCOLU 

LIFE  HERE  AND  HEREAFTER,  Sermon.'t  Pieiiched  in  Ripon  Cuthedral  and 
Elsewhere.     By  Malcolm  MacColl,  MA..  Canon  Residentiary  of  Ripjn,    Cr,  8vo,  7<.  6</. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF   LORD   BRASSEY'Q   PAPERS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

PAPERS  AND  ADDRESSES.  By  Lord  BftASSEY,  KG  B..  D,C.L.  **  MercantUe 
Marine  and  Navijjation.  from  1871  to  1894.'*  Arranged  and  Edited  by  Captain  S.  Eardlet- 
WlLMOT,  R.N,     Crowii  8vo,  54, 

STUDIES  OF  NATURE   ON  THE   COAST  OF  ARRAN,    By  Georgk, 

MiLNEB,  Aurhor  of  ^'Coujifry  Plcusnn^,"  With  hi  Ffdl-paije  Copperplates  and  IJ  llltw- 
tralioos  in  the  Tvxt  by  W,  NuliL  Jou^So^^     Itopcrtal  l^'mio,  6*.  6c/.  net. 

THESAURUS  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS  AND  PHRASES,  Classified  and 

Arrar^'id  80  as  to  Facihl&te  the  Expression  of  Ideas,  and  Assist  in  Literary  Com  position. 
By  Pkter  M.  Rogkt.  Rt'conipostd  ihrou^'hout,  Enlarj^td  and  Improvtd.  partly  from  the 
Author  b  Notes;,  and  with  full  Index,  by  the  Author's  Son.  J  on  N  Lew  J  9  Rci^jet,   Cr.  Svu,  iiisM 

HISTORY  OF  CIVILISATION  IN  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE,  SPAIN, 

AND  SCOTLAND.     By  HsNiiv  Thomas  Buckle.     3  voLs.,  crown  8vo,  Sin. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

DOREEN:  The  Story  of  a  Singer.     By  Edna  Lyall,  Author  of  *»  Donovan/*  &c  ' 

Crown  8vo,  <*•. 

•*•  Dor^irn*  tmx  tttrpmnM  anjlhlnir  tha  ftnlluirc««  hmm  irn'tteu.  In  the  onroJdbfr  o(  iti  otrratiTc^  tlja  subtlety  of  lU 
0lMiinc(<>rU>aiim),  ftod  the  pJctorift4  ftrrntc^h  of  \u  loc*l  coIoutIuj^,  it  U  tuis>iiip>rftbkjr  «ii|*«rinr  Ui  *  lu  the  Golden  Dijr*/ 
which,  betide*  htrtutf  the  muthor««t'i  fAruuritr*  b  K«u«'aillj  rvvo^i««d  at  her  beat  biXik:'—iinU'p«Mdfiit 

PHILIP  AND  HIS  WIFE.  By  Mabcaret  Deland,  Author  of  "John  Ward 
PrcHChcr/'    Crown  8vo,  6». 

**llkr«v«ft  Deluul  it  not  <nilf  »  ihouirhttyil  and  phUotopt^tcftl  atodent  of  life.    It  If  not  bcr  ftle  gift  to  be  able  to 

iiudcTftliitiiJ  eharaclcr  anili  fMitit  li  hrfore  our  ey<M.  hut  *he  ha*  th<»  p<iwi*r  at  Uterury  |)Ur*i0»  na*l  her  norel  i*  oue  of  t  »Oae 

rp  crfatiotia  in  our  «lt|)fhod  «r«,  of  a  Uotj  **  Well  wrUtoi  aa  it  u  liiti>rtM<i.inir. '  ^ 

Mr.  VV,  L,  CoD«TJill  10  the  Dail^  TtUfft^pk,  * 


London :  LONGMANS,  GREEN  ife  CO, 

New  York:    15  I&it  Ulh  BirceL 
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^1C:  Good  Words,  1894 

Edited  by  Donald  Macleod,  D.D.,  and  con- 
taining S.  BARING-GOULD'S  New  Three 
Volume  Story,  KITTY  ALONE. 


78.  6d. 


Trice  6d, 
Me<idy 


^ 


Short  Stories  by 

Bret  Harte.    I  L.  B.  Walford. 
W.  E.  NoRRis.  I  W.  Clark  Russell. 


Lance  Falconer. 
And  others. 


And  Articles  by 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Sir  R.  S.  Ball,  LL.D.,  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  M.P., 
The  Dean  of  York,  Sir  William  H.  Flower,  LL.D.,  The  Dean  of  Gloucester, 
Archdeacon  Sinclair,  D.D.,  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  "Shirley,**  John  Hunter, 
D.D.,  George  Matheson,  D.D.,  Katharine  Hinkson,  William  Canton,  Augustas 
Jessopp,  D.D.,  the  Editor,  &c.  &c. 

With  over  joo  Ulustraiions  by 

Gordon  Browne,  Alex.  Ansted,  Lockhart  Bogle,  W.  H.  Overend,  A  J. 
Goodman,  Charles  Whymper,  F.  H.  Townsend,  Herbert  Railton,  and  others. 

THE  TIMES  says  :— "Good  Words  still  maintains  its  exceptionally  high  character." 


X 


Good  Cheer,  1894 

(the  Christmas  Number  of  "  Good  Words  "),  containing : 
The  Minister's  Dog. 

By  Maarten  Maartens.     Author  of  "  God*s  Fool,"  &c. 

The  Interregnum  in  Fairy  Land. 

By  John  Davidson.    Author  of  "  Fleet  Street  Eclogues,"  &c. 

The  Laird's  Daughter. 

*  By  Alexander  Gordon.    Author  of  "  Northward  Ho !  "  Ac* 

An  Emigrant. 

By  Katharine  Tynan-Hinkson.     Author  of  **  Cuckoo  Songs,"  Ac 

How  He  Came  Out  at  the  Other  Side. 

By  William  Canton.    Author  of  "  The  Invisible  Playmate,"  Ac. 

"  The  Fool "  of  the  Four  Corners. 

By  G.  B.  BURGIN.     Author  of  "  His  Lordship,"  &c 


A  Strange  Expiation. 

By  Geoffrey  Winterwood. 


Held  in  Ambush. 

By  Edwin  Whelpton. 

Robin  Goodfellow. 

By  John  Reid.    Author  of  "A  Chronicle  of  Small  Beer,"  Ac. 
With  Twenty  Illustrations  by 
A  J.  Goodman,  H.  R.  Millar,  W.  D.  Almond,  F.  Feller,  C  E.  Brock,  and  W.  T.  Smith. 


ISBISTER  &  CO.,  Limited,  15  &  16  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Gardbic,  London. 
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BASHAN     AND     ARGOB. 

A  Series  of  Articles 
By  Major  ALGERNON   HEBER-PERCY. 

With  ntustrations /rttm  Photographs:  and  it n  Introduction  by  CANON  TRISTRAM, 
COMMKXCING  IN  THK 

SUNDAY  AT   HOME   FOR   JANUARY,   6d. 

Whick  also  contAins :—"  Sunday  in  East  London**;  ''Sailors  in  Port/*  by  Commnnder 
Dawsom  ;  "Anno  Domini/'  by  J.  T.  L.  Maoob  ;  **  Table  Talk/*  by  Ln.Y  Watson;  /'For 
Honour's  Sake/'  by  K.  tkiYu  Bayly  ;  "Nadya:  a  Tale  of  the  Steppes";  and  coQlribntlona  by 
Fitiii>nitcK  Lancbridgk,  Lucy  Tatlof,  P.  I«,  Powku,  and  many  other  writeni. 


RAMBIiES    IN    JAPAN. 

By  CANON  TRISTRAM.    With  Illustrations. 

WiMMEXl'ING  IN  THK 

LEISURE    HOUR    fOR   JANUARY,    6d. 

VMilch  lilfio  coiitnmscontnbniiitna  by  Dr,  Macadlay,  \V.  T.  Lynx,  M.  KAUFifASNt  Mabk  Ambiekt, 
M.  CoLUToia,  Herbert  RuesEi^L,  Leslie  Keitm^  May  Crojwhkli^,  Jobn  Mikro,  Tiuhe  Hoj*kik0, 
Piivixia  liaowsE,  flijj  otlier  writeru.     Coloured  Fn.umtipicce  by  (Iohuox  Bkow\k. 


THE  GIRL'S  OWN  PAPER 

lor  JANUARY    contains  a   New    Song  by 

XATAtlK     J  a  MOTH  A  ;     StOTtCS     hj     EtfiLAX'TON 

TiioRjiK,  AftTHUR  Temple,  and  Aua  M. 
Tkottkji;  AndolherContribulionfi  by  Jo8EI'Ha 
CltANlf,  DOKA  1>E  BlA(^UIEKEj  "  Miiiut:i:»/'  J, 
and  N.  MAsosr,  Dr.  Sciiofield,  Uebtruiie 
Harkade^,  R«v.  W.  CowAjf,  E.  V,  Bridell- 
Fcii,  H.  B.  >L  BucHASAK,  LutY  H.  Yate)*, 
and  otber«»     6d. 


THE  BOY'S  OWN  PAPER 

for  JANUARY  hag  a  Coloured  Froutispieoe 
and  contain**  Stones  by  Davii>  Ker,  A.  N, 
Malan,  Dr.  (ioRiiox  Stawles  ;  and  other 
ConinLutions  by  Fiiakk  Khjoiit^Sokerville 
GiiiKEY,  J,  HiDs^ox,  W.  W,  Fenj?,  Major* 
G<jn.  R.  C.  Mokey,  Buksett  Fallow.  Dr, 
W»  T.  Greene,  Dr.  Stead  lino,  R.  A.  R, 
Bennett,  W,  J.  GoEooif,  J.  A.  Hiooncaon, 
and  otbem.    6d. 


THE   "R.T.S."   PUBLICATIONS. 

A  MISSIONARY  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.     Compiled  by  Miss  Cueiue.     16ma.     Int**rleavcd  with  ruled 

pa|:«r  for  Autograph »  and  btrihdavii,  2a,  titl,  <*]oth  ;  or  wUttOut  inUerleaTing,  la.  tid. 
THE  **R.T.S."  POCKET  BOOK  FOR  1895.     With  Text  for  Evtry  Day  in  the  Year,  and  a  Vnriety 

of  CommcroiBl  and  SiK-ial  Iqlurmation.     1*.  Oil.  leather,  jfilt  cdg'es  ;  2*.  in  taper iur  teaLher.  gilt  edgti*. 

THE  MEETING-PLACE  OF  GEOLOGY  AND  HISTORY.  BySir  J.W.Daw*os,LL.D  ,F.RS,  58. 
THE  DAISIES  OF  NAZARETH.     By  IIlou  Macmillan,  D,D.    :ia.  GJ. 

THE  BEACON  OF  TRUTH  :  or,  Teitimony  of  the  Koran  to  Ibo  Truth  of  the  f  hristiaa  BeligioiL 
TraDtlated  rrom  th«  Anibk  bj  Sir  WitLixM  Uciit,  KX.8.1.,  hU.U..  D.C.L.,  Ph.D.    2t.  e<l.  cloth. 

THE  MONEY  OF  THE  BIBLE,     IlluEtrated  by  Numerous  Wo4<dGUta  and  Fn^^aioiilo  llepreaentatioiia* 

iW  G.  "/.  Wit.i.i4ii«oif,  D.I.iL     Crown  f<ro.    Sip.  ftd, 

THE  SANITARY  CODE  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH.     By  lUv,  C,  G.  K.  Gillebpie.    28. 

EARLY  CHURCH  HISTORY  :  a  skfirh  of  ibe  Fir^i  Four  CenturieB.    Bv  J.  Veuxos  Bartlkt,  M.A.  Is, 

THE  PRINTED  ENGLISH  BIBLE.     Lnrj-J885,     By  the  Rev.  Rn iiard  LmErr,  U,A.     l8. 

HOW  TO  STUDY  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE.     By  Canon  Girolestone.    New  Edition.     Is. 

A  BRIEF  INTRODUCTION  TO  NEW  TESTAMENT   GREEK.    By  Rev.  Samcel  G,  Geeem, 

D.  L>.,  Autin.r  u(  "  II  indbuok  to  the  ^irAidmar  cT  the  Greelt  Tt-fitftiTient/'  Ar,     li, 

A  PRIMER  OF  ASSYRIOLOGY.     By  A.  H,  Sayc  e,  hLD.,  IVoll's^or  of  ABsyrlology,  Oxfoni.     Is. 
THE  HIGHER  CRITICISM.     Special  Vobime  of  Present  Day  Tracts.   By  the  Dkak  of  CAKTEKEURr 
UetU)  ilow.'Ho*,  rrli)'  ipal  WtcR^  and  !*rofc»aor»  A.  IL  Rsrct  ami  F.  (loniiT.    2fl,  «d. 

MAN  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  BIBLE  AND  CHRISTIANITY.    Special  Volume  of  the  Prf.H(*nt 

I>ayTracti.     Uj  Catum  KiMri.i  wnn-*,  Dr.  Puuk,  Dr.  A.  M\c*list«ii,  Pfcbeudjiry  How,  Eer.  J-    K.    Tuohhos, 
Ur,  W.  U.  IJlahtk,  Sir  J.  VV,  iJiw^o;*,  nod  Her.  W.  S,  Lkwia.    3«.  *L 

KON-CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHIES  OF  THE  AGE.     Special  Voltime  of  the  Prcaeut  Diiy  Tmcta, 

by  Pr(t/cs*>ri  Blajkik,  Kioiokd,  Tiiosifiow.  I'ohtiii.  Ivehacu,  and  the  fmU  Ber,  W.  F,  WiLiisrson,    Ss.  (td. 

NON-CHRISTIAN  RELIGIONS  OF  THE  WORLD.     Special  Vot u me  of  Present  lUy  Tmcte. 

8lr  \V.  Mr  IK,  Drs   Lsoav,  Mi  hua  v  Mitchkli.,  and  H.  B.  UsriTOLPS.     f§,  Od. 

CHRIST  THE  CENTRAL  EVIDENCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  and  other  Pwscnt  D*y  Tracts. 

Lbs  UU  Principal  Caj  Vi^a,  l),D,    (M.«  clotti. 


TllE   RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY,  56  PATEttNOSTBR  Row,  Lomios. 
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MESSRS.  ISBISTERS  NEW  BOOKS 


DemySvo,  12s,  6d. 


"\ 


By  ProtesaoF  Flint. 

SOCIALISM.  By  Professor  ROBERT  FLINT,  D.D 
LL.D.,  &c.,  Professor  of  Divinity,  Edinburgh  Univcrsit; 
Author  of  "  Theism,"  "Agnosticism,"  &c. 

"Of  much  greater  value  than  most  English  bool 
previously  written  on  the  same  difficult  but  urga 
theme." — Dai/y  Chronicte, 


Royal  8t;o,  Gilt 
lop,  los.  dd. 


H  By  Phil  Ikobinson. 

BIRDS  of  the  WAVE  &  WOODLAND 

By  Phil  Robinson,  Author  of  "The    Poets'   Birds,"  &( 

With    Fifty    Illustrations  (several    full-page)  by    Charle 

VVhymper. 

"  A  very  beautiful  volume."— (y/aj^tm'  Herald, 


\  By  Jl.  E.  Blanoliard. 

Fcap.^,y.6d.  TWENTY  LITTLE    MAIDENS.    A  Story 

Book  for  the  Young.    By  Amy  E.  Blanchard.   With  Sixtee 
full-page  Illustrations  by  Ida  Waugh. 

"They  are  delightful  stories." — Spectator. 


Cronm  8vo,  3s.  6d, 


X 


By  Jll«zand«r  Gordon. 

NORTHWARD   HO  I      Stories  of  Carglen.     B] 

Alexander  Gordon,  Author  of "  The  Folks  o'  Carglen,"  &c 
With  a  Frontispiece. 

".•\  capital  collection  of  stories,  full  of  go.  Th 
book  is  well  got  up,  and  worthy  of  the  good  stories 
con  tai  ns. ' ' — Sa  turday  JKexiew. 


Fourth  Thousand^ 
Deckle-edge  Paper^ 
Demy  8ro,  7s.  6d.^ 


Second  Thousand, 
Crown  8i;o,  is. 
and  IS,  6d. 


=^  By  Stopford  Jl.  Brooke. 

TENNYSON.  His  Art  and  Relation  to  Moderi 
Life.  By  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  Author  of  **  Early  Englis 
Literature,"  &c. 

•'  It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  th.it  this  book  come 
within  measurable  distance  of  being  the  perfect  stud 
of  Tennyson's  work." — Academy. 


-^  By  William  Canton. 

THE   INVISIBLE    PLAYMATE.     A  Stor 

of  the  Unseen.    By  William  Canton,  Author  of  "A  Los 
Epic,  and  other  Poems,'*  &c. 

"It  is  quite  unique  ....  shows  real  genius." 

Speetatm 


ISBISTER  &  CO.,  Limited,  15  &  16  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Ldiox)? 
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HEDOC— VIN  ORDINAIRE. 


Pitt  Doztv 


Pure  UORDf  AUX.  iMj  ^ttreHput 
with  or  V  iZh       7/6 

mJ4  lit  much  L^ijlur  ^iuc», 

DUiNER  CLARET.— ST.  ESTEPHE. 


Sup<T»or   DlSNEft  WINE,  old 

In  IwiLtir.      VV.;  run  •^frou^'h    r.M'.iMi- 


fomjfn  Uuiiiw*  who  ti^^(>«F  pF4irfti« 


16/        0/- 


FIHER  CURETS,  of  good  Vintage,  Md 

ot.l  in  tottle,  at  22/  «  26 -|  30/-.  36  -,  42/-  per 
dojE«u, 

HIGH-CLASS  CLARETS, 

In  fini'  conUitioti,  nfi'l  at  prfccf « In  inan7'ea»«i, 

br],i*  ih.'  |.rc*»ut  whoIrRnlft  pricf    in    ltord»ux« 
h  r,„rc»*  lH»iH,  1*«0»,  11*70,   1^71,  I8'r-, 

1^  -*.   lSiS7,   t8«?J,  1*80,     AU  ifftrly  Im- 

j-i  elvc*. 

Prli>e«  ^ii«fti<fr  Bottlett 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

LIVERPOOL:    Central  Buildings, 
37  North  John  St. 

MANCHESTER :  26  Market  Street. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 

BRISTOL. 

T«K  SEU0N1»  TERM  will  begin  on  ITtli  Jdnuary. 
Tho  Cyllege  supplies  for  peraoos  of  either  &ox»  above 
the  ordinary  acbool  ago,  the  meaiui  of  condnaing 
their  studies  in  Science,  Laugiuigex,  Hitlorj, 
Literaturei  and  Tht'orj  of  Music.  Laboratones  are 
open  for  practical  instructioD  in : — 


CHEMISTRY, 

PHYSICS, 

KNGlNEERINa, 


ZOOLOGY, 
B0TA1«Y. 


Th«  Engineering  Department  inclndei  Civil,  Mecht^tieftl^ 
Elcctric&l,  »nd  Mining  Eaj^ineering,  SnrTc^fng  and  An;hi- 
tAotnre;  and  npoclftl  amngooionti  fur  PfActical  Work 
hiirs  bfijQ  m%de  with  varlom  Eii^rlncon  in  and  near 
Drialol  FncllUiet  am  offered  in  the  way  of  CoIIoki?  Seholar- 
ihipa,  Enfrlnedrinir  Works' ScbolarH hips,  and  t)xK<lai  arniU(fp. 
mentt  for  entrance  into  prorenional  lifi^.  AppHcationt  fur 
Yai^ncit'i  should  be  made  i«  early  aa  pOMibla  to  the  decre- 
Ury,  from  wbotn  Proapeotus  and  particolart  of  i««lil«»ott  la 
Clifton  rosy  he  obtained. 

Medical  education  is  profidcd  bj  tbe  Fa4}attjr  of  MedidQ« 
oftheCoilSffe. 

CALENDAR,  eontalolng  full  Inibmnation,  price  la,  (by 
l>OMt  Is.  M,). 

JAMKS  RAFTER^  Secretary, 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


^^N^^^^^^^Fy^^^^d^^^^^d^^^^ 


All  Applications  respecting  Space 
in  this  Magazine  should  be  made 
to  the  Sole  Advertising  Contractors 

JOHN  HADDON  &  CO., 

BOUVERIE  HOUSE,  SALISBURY  SQ„ 
LONDON,    E.C. 


'f^^"^ 


rr-r  w^ 
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iTirO  HHTLLiNGS  PER  BOTTLE, 


pBDUMBARS 


^M.'v-wm^'vmimtt  sore  throats,  &c. 

••Alkaram,"  If  Inhaled  oq  the  flrai  Hjmplomf ,  will 
at  once  arrest  ttiem,  and  e?<jn  when  a  cold  hi*  bcfD  neif* 
kcled  ind  bec!om«  levere,  it  wiit  ^le  immediate  rtUftf, 
and  grnerallx  ciit«  to  one  day.  It  coo  talus  do  oarcoticp  and 
ti«Ter  produotfa  nxtj  tinpleaMot  eflTetsta. 

Or  iLLL  Cmbacihts,  oh  £'o^t  Frhr,  Sai*,  mox 

F.  NEIBTBEHY  &  SONS, 

1  &  3  King  Edward  Street,  London,  E.C, 

A  Brain  and 
NERVE 

FOOD, 

or  KJferreiciDff  Medldnal  Salt 
(containing  CafTeitte)  for  th«  oure 
or  relief  of  tfae  efl«cti  of  aver- 
bralnwork.  falifr^ic,  ivo.  Used  aa 
di  r^tedfitbrigbttina  and  r«fraahoi 
tlui  flxbooated  ■ufferer,  to  whora 
tvaa  tifmponry  F«li«f  maj'  bare 
veemed  an  impoiaSbLlitr, 
qtCh^migtB,  p4r  hottU,  U.  M. 


STONE'S  BoxflB 
Files  and  Cabinel 


NO  END 

■^^^      ^1^*^   Plies  a„(,  Cabinet* 

OF  WORRY  1 

Aslc  your  isUtion^^r  for         ^%  J%  %  jf  |p  |N 

A  Caialo^'ue  or  o/WE^U 

tend  a  ixwtcani  to  ^^  ^ 

HENRY  STONE  &  SON.  j 

MANUFACTURERS,  BANBURl 


F.  NEWilR¥  &  SONS, 

a  a  Klne  Edward    8tr««t. 

Newgate  It,  London,  E.G. 

(ElTikSLIBHin  A.XK  174{]  \ 


STONE'S  RED  LETTER  FILE. 

A  boon  to  any  une  havniff  corretpomdetMre.  hovrvet  U 

Letters  (lied  tttphabetfcaily  imtwmn  iodetttd  i 
OrdfT  (hrttvgh  yovr  Stnti^ntr,  or  dirivt  friym  1 

jifanMvh^r^:-:,  HESur  sTosF.  ,r  say.  jiAsnrnTJ 


IF  10U  WAHT- 


*PPU  TO- 


EYRE  &  SPOTTISWOODE, 

MS  ^""ifSH/j' 


^'^i»m 


East  Harding  Street, 

LONDON,  EX. 


Dapoait  a/c's  opened. 

Btanding  Orders  receivedp 
Lists  on  Application. 

Any  Information  given. 


%/c 


<^ 


^^lOlils 


DEAFNESS 

AND  HEAD  NOISES 

WILSON'S  COMMON-SENSE  EAR  DRUMS. 

New  Scientific  invention,  HiUirely  clif- 
ft-ffnt  in  cousinjclion  from  all  otbrr 
devices.  Assist  the  deaf  when  n,ll  other 
devices  fail,  and  where  medical  sicill 
has  jETiveti  no  relief.  They  arc  safe, 
comfnrtahl.*,  and  invisihlc ;  have  no 
wire  or  string  atiachnr^nt.  Write  for 
pamphlet 

BmiM  r.r.iiiur.  Mention  thh  J/./i,' /:///. . 

VILSON  EilR  DRUM  CO.,  Louiaville,  Ky. 

H.  WILSDN,  7  Newln^on  Road,  Edlti burgh. 


On  the  Stoechiologtcal  Cure  of 

GONSUMPTIOI 

ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS, 

AND    ALL    LUNQ    GOMPLAINTI 

With  Results  of  the  Treatment  in  a  series 
Fifteen  Hundred  Caae^ 

By  JOHN  FRANCIS  CHURCHILL,  ItQ 


*'  Dr.  Church iir«  nftin«  hM 
cooneciiun  wttU  tbc  tr<NLtmcnt  of  coimmptioii.'* — £ 

OnE  SHILUNQ.   POST  FREE. 


DAVID  STOTT,  370  Oxford  St.,  Londao. 


1.  Bt  canon  MicCOLL. 

Russia  and  Esoulsd* 

2.  By  till  i^TE  MK5i.  ALEXANDER  lEELAXD. 

ReCOLLECTIOSB  of  JjlMRS   ANTHOJiT   FroUDE       . 

a  Br  CANON  KNOX  LITTLE. 

The  Moral  Aspect  of  Disestablish mbxt  and  Disisndowmext 

4.  By  an  eastern  RESIDENT, 
Sultan  Abo-ul^Hamid 

•5,  Br  PROFESSOR  J.  W,  HALBS. 

SaAILESPBAAE   and   PUKITANISM 

Bt  H.  W,  Wolff. 

Accident  Insuramck. 

7.  By  M.  GASTON  PAJRLS. 

James  Darmcsteter  , 

8.  Br  GOLDWIN  SMITH. 

The  Colonial  Conference 

9.  By  WALTER  WALSH. 

The  New  Secularihm        .... 

la  By  SIDNEY  WEBB. 

The  Work  of  the  London  County  Council 


OVER   100   PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. 

An  iniestm/nt  bringtng  in  such  a  reimn  m  tk(sc  dull  dit\$  h  n'^^'rthv  of  aiteniion.     In  a  httir  to  the 
Ym  Typwntcr  Company  of  date  4th  April  last,  Messrs.  PRICE  BUOS.  of  Dudley,  mote: 

"As  to  the  objection  of  First  Cost,  all  we  can  say  is  that  we  saved  the  cost  of 
our  Machine  in  less  than  Twelve  Months." 

The  Machine  referred  to  as  such  an  excellent  inveBtment  was  a 
[  YOS  V  TYPEWRITER.     The  Yost  will  yield  you  the  Bame  return 
that  it  has  brought  to  Messrs.  Price  Bros. 

FULL    PARTICULARS   FROM 

TOST  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  LTD.,  40  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  E.C. 

PARIS;    W  lioak'TArd  dea  llallena.     LEED^  :  tl  Xew  Btation  Street. 

G LASG O W  :  1 1 2  8f .  V i oceti t  Street.  M A N CI f  EST E R  :  3  DeanwaU?, 

LIVERPOOL  t  n^  North  John  St.         BIRM[>'GHA!H  :  73Tprrple  Row. 

BELFAST:  0  ttotemikry  St.  tl>lNliClWH  !Ani>nt*)  :  66  .North  HanoTer  St. 


BOBD'S 
PIANOS 


On  SALE,  with  25  per  cent.  DUoount  for  Cash,  op 
14/6  per  month  on  three  years'  hire  system ;  Second- 
handf  on  three  years*  systenit  10/6  per  month. 

Jilusiratad  Li  its  Free  of 

CHAS.  STILES   &  CO., 

40-42  SOUTHAMmS  ROW.  HOLBORN,  LONDOH,  W.C. 
PIANOS    EXCHANGED. 


IkJ 


i^«K 


CLARENDON    PRESS    LIS 

THE  OXFORD    DANTE. 

COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  DANTE  IN  PROSE  AND  VERa3 

Ktlited  by  K,  Moork,  L»,1>.     With  Iinlex  i^f  F'roi"r  Xaiucfl  by  Paglt  To^^iirf.,  MA. 

Tutte  Le  Opere  Di  Dante  Alighieri  Naovamente  Bivednte  Kel  Testa. 
Oxford  India-Paper  Edition.    Oown  svo,  cloth,  gilt  cdg«M,  ^'it  mil,  9a»  «id, 
Miniature  Edition  on  Oxford  India  Paper.    3  voU.  3'iiuo,  clotli,  io«.  6d.»  in  case. 

Now  ready,  In  8  vota.,  eloiti,  id». 

PLATO'S    REPUBLIC.     The  Greek  Text.     Edited,  with  No 

ttiid  K«4ayi>  by  tiio  lute   I'tofesftor    B,  Jowett,  lkLA.»  MMter  of  DiiUiol  LV»lk*;^\  Oxford,  mnd  U 
CAMPtiELi.,  M.A.,   EintTltiw   I'roft'hsor  ol  Greek  lo  tlu»  Uulvertlty  of  St,  A^wdrowa.     Vol.    L,  1 

VOU  II,,  KHSAY«I.      Vol  11  r,  NOTCP. 

DoiNIi    iKlFiUni    WITH    AHOVE, 

THE    REPUBLIC.     Translated  into  English,  \\Hth  Analysis  a 

lutrodiJCtloD,  t»y  iho  l»ite   Profcmor  IV  pFowctt,  M,A.    Tldrd  EdlilOQ,     MiNllum  8to,   Usl  ed.: 
Juit  publiiilicd*  tleniy  9to,  o*<hU,  SIil 

THE   LATIN   LANGUAGE  :    an   Historical  Account  of  Lai 

huuiidfl  iiud  Flexion'*.     Ity  W.  M.  Li^dhav,  M.A,,  Follow  «if  .lesui  Colk'ge,  <»xfttnJU 


J!i9t  pabllslird.  crown  8to,  h»lf>boaiid,  »*•.  6d.  n«u 

ADAMNANI  VITA  S.  COLUMBAE.    Edited  from  Dr.  Ree' 

Text,  wiiU  au  I  u  trod  ut  Lion  ou  Early  Ifl*b  Churth  History,  Xoti-*,  jttlU  m  GhjwAry  by  J .  t.  Fowt^B^! 
D.C.L.,  F.8.A.,  Lecturur  in  Hebrew,  LibmrlAii,  and  Vice* Prlucf pal  of  lU9tiO|>  HMfleldV  H&U,  tl 
University  of  Durhtim,  ^ 

In  6  vols*.,  demy  8vo,  wltb  TortrjUt  mnd  Faolmlle^ 

THE   COMPLETE    WORKS    OF   GEOFFREY  CHAUCE 

Edited  trgm  nuintiroHt*  M3S,  tjy  rroitmsior  \V,  \V.  Skeat.     Vol,  V.  just  pulilUlitHl,  l«*  ,  «x>atubHiL«; 

NOTES  TO  THE  CANTERBURY  TALES. 

AImo  pubJiipheil,  Vol».  1.  I\'.^  prh  c  Ulr*.  emb. 


THE    OXFORD    ENGLISH    DICTIONARY. 

1  v^o  \»'v¥  Tarts  jnst  publlwhetJ,  4t's  p«|'or  coArrs. 

A    NEW   ENGLISH    DICTIONARY     ON     HISTORICi 

rmXt'lpLKS*     FoundiMi  multtly  on  tbo  Mmtcrlals  coll(>clcd  by  tlR«  riHlulo^icil  Society. 
D— Deceit    Edited  by  Dr.  Murrav,   3».  6d.     F— Fang-    Edited  by  H hart  Bb^dlkw,  M.A,  Jii,l 

The  Dob't^ate^  of  thu  I'rcs^  hnvo  iirraD:^^  for  tbc  puactiml  Uane  uf  the  letter*  D  ftnd  F  In  Qim 
Scettoiii.  From  uml  &l\or  .lunuary  Ut,  I3$i,  one  i^cotlon  at  leant,  comijttu^  of  64  jM§e»,  will  be  fra.b 
ijuftrterly  at  Half-a-crown,  

Just  publtihcHl,  Svo^  clotb»  Ts.  Od. 

DEUTEROGRAPHS.     Duplicate  Passages  in  the  Old  Testaiiier 

Thuir   Ikftrini;  on  tbo  Text  ami  Comf»natiniJ  of  tbe  Hf  tin* w  Script niWv    Amiiii^tMi  wid  AoniKaia 
lioaEirr   l\.   <:;iUDLt4T0N£,   M.A.,   Honorary   Caiiou    of    dirlat  Cbordit  lud   fofinprl>     tttudmlJ 
Wycllffo  Urill. ■ 

Now  reaily,  crown  Mro,  clolli,  Cm. 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR  FOR  THE  YEAR  ll 

Recently  publUbod,  crowxt  Hvt\  ctotb^  ih.  Od. 

OXFORD    HONOURS,    1220-1894;    Being   an  AlphabetJ 

Uegintcr  of  Di^tlnciionfl  Confi'rrcd  by  tbe  I'ulveinlty  of  Ojtfor*!  from  the  Earlit:^!  Times. 
Firu,  CldRENDOK  PRKSii  CATALOGUKS  WILL  HK  SKXT  POSTrJUUi  OX di^PlitTATlOiN: 


Londoti:    HENRY    FROWDE,  Clarendou  Press   WareLouaep  Am€0  Ccmtt^ 


^^^ 


HI 


